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BUT  WHY  DID 
YOU  KILL 
US? 


THE  first  intimate,  vital  and  trustworthy  accounts  of  tiie  great  war  crisis 
can  now  be  obtained  in  book  form.  Everyone  wants  all  the  reliable  infor- 
mation he  can  possibly  get  regarding  this  momentous  event  which  will 
affect  the  future  of  the  whole  world.  The  following  books  can  be  depended  upon 
to  be  authentic  and  are  written  by  men  ably  qualified  to  handle  so  great  a subject. 

Germany  and  the  Next  War  By  Great  Exponent  of  German  Militarism 

Authorized  American  Edition.  This  book  discloses  Germany’s  war  plans  for  the  crushing  of 
England  and  France.  Bemhardi’s  programme,  as  outlined  in  this  book,  is  actually  being  carried 
through.  Price  85  Cent*,  Postpaid 

The  War  and  America  By 

No  writer  of  the  century  is  better  qualified  to  discuss  the  world  issues  now  at  stake  than  this  great 
German-American.  His  book  will  be  read  with  eager  attention  and  respect.  Price  $1.10,  Postpaid 

The  Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office 

By  Dr.  Armgaard  Karl  Graves,  Secret  Agent 

The  author  was  for  twelve  years  a spy  in  the  Kaiser’s  service.  He  exposes  the  details  of  secret 
missions  that  have  had  a startling  influence  upon  the  present  war.  He  also  reveals  for  the  first  time 
the  intricate  and  sensational  operations  of  the  great  German  Spy  System.  Price  $1.60,  Postpaid 

Germany’s  Fighting  Machine  By  Ernest  F.  Henderson 

Divided  in  three  parts:  The  War,  in  which  the  author  gives  a clear  and  authoritative  statement 
of  Germany’s  position ; The  Army,  in  which  he  discusses  in  detail  the  marvelous  organization  which 
has  so  challenged  the  wonder  of  the  world ; The  Navy  covers  both  the  fleet  of  the  open  seas  and 
the  fleet  of  the  open  air.  100  Remarkable  Photographs.  Price  $1.35,  Postpaid 

Men  Around  the  Kaiser  By  f.  w.  wiie 

The  only  book  giving  complete  and  accurate  information  about  all  of  the  great  German  warriors, 
statesmen,  business  men,  scholars  and  all  those  who  figure  most  prominently  in  the  affairs  of  that 
country  at  the  present  moment  By  a man  who  has  viewed  German  affairs  at  closer  range  than  any 
other  American  outside  of  the  Embassy.  30  Portraits.  Price  $1.35,  Postpaid 


The  Germans 

By  I.  A.  R.  Wylie 

A timely,  comprehensive  and 
valuable  survey  of  conditions  in! 
Germany  andan  intimate.masterly. 
vital  and  graphic  picture  of  the 
German  people  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  conflict.  Written  without 
bias  or  partisanship  by  one  of 
England’s  foremost  writers  after 
many  years  of  residence  in  Ger- 
many. Fully  Illustrated. 

Price  $2.15,  Postpaid 


War’s  Aftermath 

By  D.  S.  JORDAN  and  H.  E.  JORDAN 

With  a a Introduction  on  the  Present 
European  Conflict. 

A study  of  the  effect  of  our  Civil  War  on  the 
qual:ty  of  manhood  in  the  South  which  will 
attract  the  attention  of  all  students  of  history. 
The  authors  have  gone  deeply  into  conditions 
of  the  South  before  and  after  the  war.  present- 
ing some  startling  results  as  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  quality  of  stock  occasioned  by  the 
lamentable  waste  of  the  war. 

Price  85  Cents,  Postpaid 


War  Atlas 

Large  20  page  (11x15  in.)  atlas 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  containing 
large  colored  scale  maps  of  the 
battle-ground  — Europe.  Austria, 
Servia.  Germany,  England.  Bel- 
gium, F ranee.  Russia,  Italy,  Greece, 
The  World,  etc.  Special  data 
showing  comparison  of  armies  and 
navies  involved,  pictures  of  rulers, 
etc.  Price  30  Cent*,  Postpaid 
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Germany  Shows  Failure  to 
Grasp  Spirit  of  America 


ALMOST  without  exception  the  press  of 
the  United  States  maintains  that  Ger- 
many’s answer  to  President  Wilson’s 
note  on  the  “Lusitania”  outrage  is  an  eva- 
sion and  a mockery.  The  German  press 
makes  little  comment,  except  to  refer,  as 
does  the  Welt  am 
Montag,  to  “shirt- 
sleeve diplomacy,” 
meaning  ours.  The 
British  newspapers 
see  in  the  German 
reply  only  an  at- 
tempt to  prolong  an 
argument  and  to 
dodge  the  issue. 

Berlin  again  ex- 
presses regrets  for 
the  loss  of  life  on 
the  Cunarder.  At- 
tempts are  made  to 
shift  the  blame  to 
England,  and  further 
time  is  asked  for 
parley.  We  are  re- 
minded also  that  the 
“Lusitania”  carried 
concealed  guns,  was 
down  on  the  British 
navy  list  as  an  auxil- 
iary cruiser,  and  was 
transporting  troops 
and  ammunition.  She 
was  guilty  once  before,  we  are  reminded,  of 
sailing  under  false  colors.  In  the  entire  note 
there  is  not  to  be  found  the  suggestion  that 
American  lives  hereafter  will  be  safeguarded 
on  the  high  seas,  or  that  Germany  will  re- 
cede from  her  policy  of  submarine  piracy. 

In  a second  note,  the  forecast  of  which 
only  is  available.  President  Wilson  will  in- 
sist on  Germany's  compliance  with  the  rules 
of  civilized  warfare,  and  demand  that 
American  lives  and  property  be  respected. 
Evidence  will  be  offered  that  the  “Lusitania” 
was  not  armed,  as  Germany  charges.  A 
recent  conference  between  the  chief  execu- 
tive and  Count  von  Bernstorff  is  said  to 
have  cleared  the  atmosphere  to  some  extent, 
but  it  may  be  conceded  that  a nation  that 
is  unanimously  behind  President  Wilson 
will  not  brook  further  trifling. 

The  London  newspapers  also  express 
amazement  at  the  alleged  misstatements  in 
the  German  note,  and  ask  incidentally  what 
excuse  Germany  will  make  for  the  attack  on 
the  “Megantic,”  outbound  from  Liverpool, 
and  unquestionably  without  ammunition  or 
troops. 

The  London  Daily  Mail  declares  that 
Germany's  answer  shows  a complete  failure 
to  understand  the  temper  of  the  American 


people,  else  it  would  not  have  been  couched 
in  such  sneering  and  contemptuous  lan- 
guage. “The  reply,”  it  says,  “is  a flat  refusal 
to  take  the  American  Government  seriously, 
and  a more  positive  denial  of  the  serious 
views  taken  by  Washington  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  By  mak- 
ing such  a reply  the 
German  Government 
has  risked  grave 
complications.” 
“President  Wil- 
son,” poncludcs  this 
paper,  “unless  we 
are  greatly  mistaken, 
is  not  the  man  to 
tolerate  the  sophis- 
tries with  which 
the  sages  of  Wil- 
helmstrasse  [the 
foreign  office  is 
located  on  this  fa- 
mous street]  seek  to 
avoid  giving  a plain 
answer  to  his  plain 
questions.  He  has 
behind  him  a united 
people  who  have 
confidence  in  his 
sagacity  and  are 
ready  to  follow  in 
whatever  path  h e 
treads  if  Germany 
does  not  comply  with  the  American  de- 
mands.” 

The  Manchester  Guardian  marvels  at  Ger- 
many's effrontery,  and  points  out  that  the 
reply  is  merely  an  evasion.  It  says: 

“The  German  note  does  not  even  reply 
directly  to  the  American  request  that  such 
actions  as  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
should  be  disavowed  and  that  they  should 
be  discontinued.  The  note  actually  has  the 
effrontery  to  add  that  passengers  probably 
would  have  been  saved  had  it  not  been  for 
the  explosion  of  ammunition  which,  it  is 
alleged,  was  carried  aboard  the  Lusitania, 
as  though  the  submarine  had  torpedoed  the 
ship  without  intending  actually  to  sink  her. 

“Almost  as  offensive  is  the  suggestion 
that  before  the  submarine  can  be  con- 
demned for  not  having  given  the  crew  and 
passengers  time  to  escape  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  Lusitania  was  duly  equipped  with 
life  saving  apparatus  as  ordered  by  the 
Titanic  conference. 

“In  a word,  the  United  States  is  offered 
the  prospect  of  a prolonged  controversy 
over  points  of  detail,  hut  no  disavowal  of 
what  has  been  done,  no  acceptance  of  the 
principles  of  naval  warfare,  which  she  as- 
sumed Germany  would  be  anxious  to  uphold, 
and  not  a word  as  to  any  change  of  mind  or 
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IKiLAND,  la  Columbus  Dispatch 

•‘They  couldn't  have  picked  a better  day.’* 

policy.  The  submarine  war  is  to  be  pur- 
sued as  before  and  American  ships  and 
citizens  may  take  the  risk.” 

The  Westminster  Gazette  cites  the  “Me- 
gantic”  case,  and  says: 

“Whatever  virtue  there  might  have  been 
in  the  German  plea  that  the  Lusitania  was 
sunk  because  she  was  believed  to  be  carry- 
ing ammunition  is  destroyed  in 
advance  by  the  attempt  to  stop  the 
Megantic.  The  Megantic  was  out- 
ward bound  from  Liverpool  and 
certainly  she  was  not  carrying 
warlike  supplies  in  that  direction. 

“She  escaped  because  of  her 
superior  speed  and  not  because  of 
any  German  qualms  about  sinking 
ati  innocent  passenger  ship. 

“The  German  reply  to  the  Amer- 
ican message  is  exactly  what  was 
expected.  It  avoids  any  direct 
answer  to  the  specific  questions 
asked  by  the  United  States.  The 
German  government  in  short  seeks 
to  gain  time.” 

According  to  the  Evening  Stand- 
ard, “Germany  has  discovered  a 
new  form  of  diplomacy.  This 
consists  of  glaring  misstatements 
so  readily  capable  of  disproof  as 
scarcely  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
of  refutation.  The  note  to  America 
declares  that  the  Lusitania  had 
guns  concealed  under  her  deck  and 
carried  trained  gunners.  Apart 
from  other  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary President  Wilson  is  not  likely 
to  accept  this  in  face  of  the  official 
statement  of  the  collector  of  the 


port  of  New  York  that  no  guns, 
mounted  or  otherwise,  were  on 
board. 

“It  is  possible  that  Germany 
thinks  to  succeed  in  this  gigantic 
game  of  bluff,  but  that  only  indi- 
cates the  measure  of  her  self- 
deception.  W hen  YVashington 
wants  to  discuss  submarine  attacks 
on  neutral  vessels  on  the  plane  of 
an  international  policy,  Berlin 
replies  by  arguments  and  techni- 
calities.” 

Aside  from  a mild  editorial  in 
the  Boersen  Zeitung,  reiterating 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  loss 
of  lives  lies  with  those  who  “took 
on  board  passengers  to  use  them 
to  a certain  extent  as  hostages 
against  an  attack,”  the  Berlin  news- 
papers had  but  little  comment. 

The  Tageszeitung  prints  more 
extended  comment  by  Count  von 
Reventlow,  its  naval  expert,  who 
says  that  the  reply,  together  with 
Germany's  earlier  assurances  of 
willingness  and  good  will,  will  be 
taken  erroneously  to  indicate  prep- 
arations to  give  in  and  will  lead 
to  a more  threatening  demand  for 
obedience.  The  writer,  however, 
sees  no  indication  that  Germany  expects  to 
abate  her  submarine  policy  in  any  particular, 
or  accede  to  the  American  demands. 

“Soon  after  the  torpedoing  of  the  Lusi- 
tania,” says  the  Welt  am  Montag,  “the 
United  States  filed  a complaint  with  the 
German  Government  that  sounded  almost 
threatening.  More  than  twenty  years  ago 
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American  diplomats  won  for  themselves  the 
title  of  ‘shirt  sleeved  diplomatists."  Conse- 
quently one  judges  the  tone  and  the  contents 
of  the  American  note  by  a standard  differ- 
ent from  that  customary  in  Europe.  The 
German  Government  therefore  has  not 
become  excited  over  the  Washington  note; 
on  the  contrary  it  has  replied  in  all 
calmness.” 

Die  Westliche  Post,  the  leading  Gcrman- 
American  newspaper  of  St.  Louis,  tells  us 
that  Germany  is  not  to  be  treated  like  a 
naughty  schoolboy,  and  demands  that  we 
show  her  justice.  To  quote; 

“Only  incorrigible  jingoes  can  expect  of 
Germany  that  like  a whipped  school  boy  it 
will  accept  the  reprimand  intended  for  it. 
regardless  of  whether  by  thus  yielding  it 
would  inflict  upon  itself  incalculable  injury. 
The  president  has  the  right  after  careful 
reflection  to  dismiss  the  grounds  submitted 
to  him  for  a rehearing  of  the  process,  but 
first  he  must  accord  them  his  most  respect- 
ful attention  and  before  all  things  must  not 
regard  it  as  an  insult  that  a nation,  striving 
for  its  very  being,  seeks  to  justify  its  meth- 
ods of  war;  in  fact,  the  only  ones  in  which 
she  is  superior  to  her  adversary  on  the  sea. 
We  as  Americans,  to  whom  the  call  of  the 
republic  is  sacred,  expect  toward  Germany 
neither  sympathy  nor  generosity — only 
justice.” 

Says  the  Chicago  Staats-Zeitung: 

"The  German  Government  goes  further 
in  its  answer  than  our  Government  in  Wash- 
ington could  have  expected.  Not  only  docs 
it  regret  that  several  neutral  vessels  were 
sacrificed  to  the  submarine  warfare  but  it  is 
prepared  to  make  compensation  for  the 
damage  done. 

“This  fact  alone  ought  to  prove  that  in  no 
way  is  it  the  intention  of  the  German  admi- 


ralty to  destroy  neutral,  especially  American, 
shipping.  The  administration  cannot  hon- 
estly dodge  the  questions  raised  by  Ger- 
many. The  German  Government  does  not 
deny  the  responsibility  for  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania,  but  wishes  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  ship,  whether  or  not  she  was 
ail  auxiliary  cruiser.” 

That  Germany  will  listen  to  reason  if  suf- 
ficient proofs  arc  offered,  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Cincinnati  Volksblatt  in  the  following: 
“If  the  Lusitania  was  an  English  auxiliary 
cruiser,  if  it  carried  guns  and  ammunition, 
then  it  was  no  longer  a merchant  vessel, 
but  a ship  of  war,  and  as  such  entitled  to 
no  protection,  and  no  more  consideration 
could  be  given  persons  on  board  than  if 
they  were  on  an  armored  English  cruiser. 

“If  the  facts  show  the  Lusirania  to  have' 
been  of  the  character  of  a merchant  vessel, 
then  Germany  will  admit  the  blame.” 

As  an  expression  of  American  opinion, 
the  following  from  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  is  representative: 

“Of  all  the  lame  excuses  in  the  German 
note  the  lamest  is  the  assertion  that  the 
Lusitania  had  forfeited  her  right  to  be 
treated  as  a merchantman  by  carrying  am- 
munition. Of  all  the  insolent  assumptions 
the  most  insolent  is  the  assertion  that  the 
United  States  became  particeps  criminis  by 
allowing  her  to  break  its  laws.  Equally 
remote  from  the  fact  is  the  assertion  that 
the  Lusitania  carried  guns. 

“Another  uneasy  attempt  to  justify  the 
outrage  is  found  in  the  assertion  that  the 
Lusitania  w'ent  down  so  quickly  because  of 
an  internal  explosion;  otherwise  her  pas- 
sengers ‘in  all  'human  probability'  would 
have  been  saved.  This  is  a baseless  assump- 
tion, but  if  it  were  true  it  would  have  no 
bearing  on  the  case.” 
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NO,YUH  DON'T!  Yoore 
A SLIPPERY  COSS  ALL 
RIGHT  BOT  I CAN 
HANDLE  YOU,  CoNSARN 
YUH! 


AMERICA  has  spoken.  President  Wil- 
son’s note  to  Germany,  published  in 


World  Lauds 
Note  to 


full  elsewhere  in  this  magazine,  may 
well  be  preserved  as  a historic  document. 

Calm  and  dignified  in  its  wording,  friendly, 
yet  uncompromising,  and  at  the  same  time 
meeting  every  literary  requirement,  it  is  an 
ideal  expression  of  America’s  attitude. 

Pending  the  reply  from  Germany,  the 

press  throughout  the  world,  excepting  Germany,  had  much  to  say  as  to  its  courtesy,  its 
humaneness,  and  its  boldness.  American  editors  emphasize  the  closing  section  referring 
to  the  unwillingness  of  the  United  States  to  “omit  any  word  or  act  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  sacred  duty.”  That  the  nation  is  entirely 
back  of  President  Wilson  may  be  inferred  from  the  Amer- 
ican press  comment  to  follow. 

British  press  comment  generally  refers  to  the  punctilious 
courtesy  of  the  President’s  note,  but  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  American  people  have  spoken  out  firmly.  One 
paragraph  which  seems  to  jar  the  British  nerves  is  that 
which  speaks  of  “the  humane  and  enlightened  attitude 
hitherto  assumed  by  the  Imperial  German  Government.” 
This  the  British  mind  has  difficulty  in  reconciling  with 
the  German  disregard  for  the  rules  of  warfare  and  for 
international  law. 

The  London  Daily  Graphic  construes  the  note  as  a de- 
liberate challenge,  cannot  see  how  America  can  evade  an 
issue  so  clearly  stated,  and  adds: 

“It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Germany  will  face  a 
war  with  the  United  States  rather  than  abandon  the  mur- 
dering of  noncombatants  and  neutrals.” 

“After  his  earlier  declaration  that  Germany  would  be 
held  to  a strict  accountability  for  the  loss  of  American 
lives,”  says  the  London  Spectator,  “Mr.  Wilson  could  not 
have  done  less  than  send  such  a note. 

“We  are  quite  sure  that  President  Wilson  is  not  at 
heart  a pacifist  up  to  the  point  at  which  all  foreign  policy 
is  necessarily  destroyed,  but  we  believe  that  Mr.  Bryan  is 
such  a pacifist. 

“Let  us  say  here  emphatically  that  the  British  people 
have  not  the  slightest  wish  that  the  United  States  should 
enter  the  war.  There  are  various  reasons  why  the  neu- 
trality of  the  United  States  in  the  war  is  as  helpful  to  us 
as  its  participation  would  be. 

“If  the  United  States  eventually  ranges  herself  with  the 
allies,  in  the  midst  of  our  regrets  we  shall  feel  she  could 
not  have  done  otherwise;  that  a noble  country  at  last 
fights  for  a noble  cause  because  events  did  not  allow  her 
to  serve  civilization  in  any  other  way. 

“Either  Germany  thinks  America  is  so  deeply  committed 
to  neutrality  or  so  divided  in  her  nationality  that  she  dares 
not  proceed  beyond  remonstrances  and  will  be  satisfied 
with  her  half-contemptuous  expressions  of  regret,  or  else 
she  is  indifferent  whether  America  enters  the  war  or  keeps 
out.  It  is  idle  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  general  public 
of  this  country  has  felt  surprise,  even  some  resentment,  at 
the  light  way  in  which  America  appeared  to  take  her  in- 
ternational obligations,  even  her  personal  injuries.” 

That  the  kaiser  will  haul  down  the  skull  and  crossbones 
is,  in  the  belief  of  the  London  Daily  Express,  highly  im- 
probable. “But  if  he  does,”  the  Express  adds,  “President 
Wilson  will  have  won  a great  victory  for  humanity  and 
the  allies.  If  he  refuses,  as  he  almost  certainly  will, 
Anierica  may  not  actually  declare  war,  but  all  her  aid 
will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  enemies  of  Potsdam  and  the 
day  of  deliverance  will  be  materially  hastened.” 

The  note,  according  to  the  London  Times,  “recalls  the 
best  traditions  of  American  diplomacy.” 

“Not  only  the  allies,”  the  Times  adds,  “but  the  whole 
world  of  neutrals  may  well  rejoice  that  the  United  States 
has  at  length  spoken  so  forcibly  and  to  the  point.  The 
stand  taken  by  President  Wilson  is  something  more  than 
carter.  la  New  York  Evening  Sun  a declaration  of  national  policy.  Conscience  and  humanity 

It 
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“Humanity”  of 


Germany 

makes  itself  audible  in  his  measured,  in- 
cisive sentences.”  . 

The  Times  entirely  disbelieves  that  Ger- 
many will  comply,  but  does  not 
venture  to  predict  the  outcome. 

"The  dispute  itself,”  it  contin- 
ues, “and  the  possibilities  latent 
in  it  are  matters  of  supreme  mo- 
ment to  the  United  States,  to 
whose  decision  they  may  safely 
be  intrusted.  Whatever  may  be 
the  issue,  the  moral  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  allies 
arc  henceforward  indissolubly 
linked." 

“President  Wilson."  says  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle,  “has 
at  last  spoken  out.  His  note  to 
the  German  government  is  stu- 
diously courteous,  but  it  is  very 
firm  in  substance.  There  is  one 
paragraph  which  will  jar  on 
British  feeling.  It  is  that  in 
which  Dr.  Wilson  alludes  to 
what  he  calls  ‘the  humane  and 
enlightened  attitude  hitherto  as- 
sumed by  the  imperial  German 
government  in  matters  of  inter 
national  right,'  and  speaks  of 
German  influence  in  the  field  of 
international  obligation  as  'al- 
ways engaged  upon  the  side  of 
justice  and  humanity.' 

“In  view  of  Germany's,  fla- 
grant violation  of  international 
right  and  the  laws  of  warfare 
by  land  and  sea,  these  compli- 
ments sound  strangely  to  the 
English  ear.  With  this  reserva- 
tion we  think  the  note  is  worthy 
both  of  the  occasion  and  the 
great  country  whence  it  ema- 
nates." 

After  summarizing  the  note 
the  Chronicle  continues: 

“The  blunt  language  of  the 
note  on  the  indiscretion  of  the 
German  ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and  the  fact  that 
the  document  was  sent  direct  to 
Berlin  over  his  head,  so  to 
speak,  probably  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  Count  von  Bern- 
storff  to  stay  in  Washington. 

“Wilhclmstrasse  will  be  hard 
put  to  frame  a suitable  reply  to 
the  demands  formulated  in  this 
able  and  searching  document. 

Either  Germany  must  radically 
change  its  methods  of  sea  war- 
fare or  face  the  prospect  of  a 
diplomatic  rupture  with  the 
United  States.” 


In  an  “otherwise  extremely  lucid  note," 
remarks  the  London  Daily  News,  "certain 
things  are  left  in  obscurity.”  For  instance: 
"It  is  not  stated  definitely  what  steps  will 
be  held  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  third  demand,  though  the  total  ces- 
sation of  submarine  attacks  upon  merchant 
ships  is  fairly  and  clearly  called  for.  A 
guarantee  of  immunity  to  neutral  vessels 
from  such  attacks  could  evidently  not  meet 
the  case. 

“The  result  of  failure  to  comply  with  the 
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KIRBY,  in  New  York  World 


In  Letters  of  Granite 


STEELE,  in  Denver  Post 
The  Crisis 


American  govern 
ment's  confident  ex- 
pressions is  veiled 
in  a mist  of  scrupu- 
lously friendly 
words,  but  it  will  be 
very  rash  assump- 
tion on  Germany’s 
part  if  she  persuades 
herself  that  there  is 
nothing  behind  the 
veil.” 

“Will  Germany," 
asks  the  Temps,  of 
Paris,  “drive  Amer- 
ican wrath  and  Pres- 
ident Wilson’s  patience  to  extremes?" 
The  Paris  Matin  says:  “No  idea  is 
more  false  than  a belief  that  the  Amer- 
icans are  dominated  by  greed  for  gain. 
Love  of  gain  is  with  many  of  them 
only  a desire  for  power — a superior 
form  of  sport,  and  if  a higher  form  of 
sport  presents  itself  this  passes  into 
the  background." 

A.  Fitz-Mauricc  in  Le  Figaro,  after 
expressing  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
President’s  note,  and  declaring  that 
there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
France  for  the  United  States  to  enter 
the  war,  adds: 

“It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 


Germany,  thus  definitely  excommunicat- 
ing her  from  intercourse  with  other 
nations." 

The  Canadian  viewpoint  is  set  forth 
in  the  Montreal  Star,  which  emphasizes 
the  serious  tone  of  the  message,  and 

adds: 

“The  sting,  of  course,  comes  in  the 
tail.  How  much  ‘poison*  there  is  in  the 
sting,  only  events  will  show.  If  the 
Germans  refuse  to  so  limit  their  piratical 
sea  policy  as  to  permit  Americans  to  sail 
the  seas  in  safety,  we  do  not  see  how  the 
American  Government  can  avoid  taking 
steps  of  retaliation.  And  the  moment 
the  United  States  begins  to  retaliate 
upon  a belligerent  power,  engaged  in  a 
great  and  ruthless  war,  he  will  be  a 
hardy  prophet  who  will  dare  be  sure 

war. 
a g i n e. 
however,  that  it 
will  not  be  beyond 
the  resources  even 
of  clumsy  German 
diplomacy  to  meet 
this  American  note 
with  assurances 
which  will  prevent 
immediate  action 
of  any  sort.  The 
Germans  are  not 
likely  to  abandon 
their  submarine 
blockade  at  the  bid* 


that  retaliation  will  not  slip  into 
“VYfe  i m 


United  States  will  take  the  initiative  in 
organizing  a defensive  league  of  neu- 
trals which  w'ould  change  their  passive 
neutrality  into  an  active  one,  which 
would  manifest  itself  primarily  in  ab- 
solutely and  completely  boycotting 


KIRBY,  in  New  York  World 


Personally  Conducted 
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CARTER,  in  New  York  Evening  Sun 


'Theie  are  timei  which  try  men'a  aouls.' 
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any  obligation  whatever  on  its 
part.  For  this  reason  we  fear  that 
the  note  of  the  president  will  rather 
aggravate  the  conflict  than  solve  it. 

"Germany  cannot  and  will  not 
give  up  submarine  warfare.  We 
wish  that  the  president's  eyes  may 
also  be  turned  toward  the  German 
mothers  whose  husbands  are  bleed 
ing  to  deatli  on  the  battlefield  while 
England  would  expose  the  moth- 
ers, the  children,  the  women,  and 
the  aged  to  the  slower  but  more 
cruel  death  by  hunger.  Against 
this  Germany  fights  with  all  its 
power  and  deserves  rather  the 
sympathy  of  the  noble  minded 
American  people  than  their  con- 
demnation. 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  pres- 
ident will  not  be  unwilling  to  give 
way  to  a better  understanding  and 
himself  cause  the  submarine  war- 
fare to  be  stopped. 

"He  needs  only  to  threaten  Eng- 
land with  an  embargo  on  war  ma- 
terial if  England  refuses  to  open 
the  sea  to  neutral  commerce  and 
continues  to  forbid  neutrals  to 
supply  the  civil  population  of  Ger- 
many with  foodstuff." 

Says  the  Chicagoer  Presse: 
"The  American  government  has 
ding  of  a nation  which  has  not  regarded  the  not  only  the  right  but  the  dutv  to  provide 

wanton  murder  of  a hundred  odd  of  its  eiti-  for  the  security  of  the  lives  of  the  Amen- 

de ns  as  a casus  belli.  The  Ger- 
mans will  temporize,  and  apolo- 
gize, and  express  regrets,  and 
promise  greater  caution,  and  dis- 
cuss at  length  the  comparative 
wickedness  of  the  British  and  the 
German  blockades.  But  we  will 
be  agreeably  surprised  if  they  re- 
call their  submarines — if  they  stop 
sinking  merchantmen  and  even 
fishing  vessels — if.  in  short,  they 
pay  the  smallest  practical  attention 
to  the  American  note.” 

Editorial  comment  on  the  mes- 
sage from  the  German-American 
newspapers  is  somewhat  tempered 
down,  compared  with  some  of  the 
advance  expressions.  The  Illinois 
Staats-Zeitung,  which  referred  to 
the  forecast  of  the  message  as  a 
"diplomatic  joke,"  says: 

“Who  insists  upon  rights  must 
first  fulfill  duties.  Had  this  govern- 
ment in  its  note  at  least  bound  it- 
self to  see  that  British  merchant 
ships  will  not  carry  contraband 
from  American  ports  to  England 
in  the  future,  her  demands  upon 
Germany  to  allow  such  ships  to 
pass  unmolested  would  have  found, 
probably,  an  open  ear  in  Germany. 

"But  the  American  government 

demands  only,  without  assuming  WMefa  will  He  Ctoooee? 


WEED,  in  Philadtlphia  Public  Ledger 

German  Diplomacy 
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can  citizens  and  to  enforce  that  security 
with  all  possible  means.  In  this  right  every 
American  citizen,  whether  he  be  of  Ger- 
man or  other  origin,  will  sustain  the  gov- 
ernment with  patriotic  zeal. 

“Even  the  German  government  acknowl- 
edges unreservedly  this  duty  of  America, 
and  Germany  ought  to  be  condemned  if  it 
would  not  support  this  contention.  But 
whosoever  cares  for  life  is  not  permitted  to 
subject  life  to  unnecessary  dangers.  If  for 
Americans  there  was  no  other  water- 
way open  but  through  the  war 
zone  established  by  Germany, 
and  if  traveling  Americans 
had  no  other  boats  at  their 
disposal  but  hostile  Brit- 
ish ships,  in  the  bottoms 
of  which  munitions  of 
war  are  carried,  our  gov- 
ernment would  be  justi- 
fied in  demanding  that 
Germany  let  those  boats 
alone.” 

If  America  would  in- 
sure the  safety  of  her  citi- 
zens at  sea,  according  to 
the  Abcndpost  of  Chicago, 
she  should  demand  that 
her  ships  carry  no  contra- 
band. To  quote: 

“Above  any  other  the 
note  sent  by  Secretary 
Bryan  to  the  German  gov- 
ernment possesses  the 
great  merit  of  clearing  up 
the  situation.  The  de- 
mands made  on  Germany 
and  the  reasons  given  fur- 
h clear  and  convincing 
roof  that  officially  the 
Jnited  States  have 
completely  sided  with 
England  and  its  allies. 

“To  demand  of  Ger- 
many in  the  name  of  a 
higher  humanity  that 
it  allow  such  ships 


(bearing  ammunition)  to  pass  safely  to 
British  ports  spells  verbatim  the  demand 
that  Germany  shall  deliver  herself  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemy. 

“If  our  government  in  its  note  had  ex- 
pressed its  desire  that  no  British  merchant- 
men from  American  ports  carry  contraband 
of  war,  then  Germany  would  heed  with  re- 
spectful attention  our  demand  that  it  allow 
such  ships  to  pass  unmolested." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  California  Demo* 
krat,  a German- American  newspaper  of 

San  Francisco,  the  note  “represents  a po- 
litical impudence,  as  it  goes  far  be- 
yond its  proper  limits,  and  places  the 
United  States  unnecessarily  in  pos- 
sible complications  far-reaching  in 
their  effects."  The  Demokrat 
continues:  "The  lan- 

guage is  impudent, 
and  in  the  same 
measure  i m p u- 
dent  and  un- 
usual is  the 
demand  that 
the  German 
govern  ment 
refrain 
from  sub- 
marine war. 
With  this 
demand  the 
United 
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'Let  them  think.' 
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States  virtually  takes  the  part  of  the  allies. 
We  doubt  whether  a majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  desire  to  be  actively  drawn  into 
the  war.  But  Germany  is  not  Mexico,  and 
she  will  unquestionably  draw  the  necessary 
conclusions." 

The  following  is  from  the  London 
Shipping  World: 

“President  Wilson’s  note 
stands  a stern  intimation  to 
Germany  to  put  an  end  once 
and  for  all  to  her  policy  of 
utter  lawlessness.  The  re- 
ort  of  the  Bryce  committee 
ears  tragic  witness  to  what 
she  has  done  on  land.  Neu- 
tral maritime  powers  like  the 
United  States  can  see  to  it 
that  she  respects  at  once,  and 
without  qualification  of  any 
sort,  the  established  rules  oi 
maritime  warfare.  The  pos- 
sibility of  further  outrages 
should  be  at  once  eliminated. 


and  to  that  end  is  the  President’s  note  ad- 
dressed. Unless  Germany  deliberately  pro 
vokes  a conflict  with  the  American  people, 
she  will  be  well  advised  to  change  her  tone 
and  temper.  The  historic  importance  of  the 
note  is  that  it  states  the  case  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  against  a deliberate  policy 
of  murder  and  anarchy.” 


HARDING,  in  Brooklyn  Eaglt 
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CESARE,  in  New  fork  Sun 


Mr.  Ces are  has  written  no  caption  for  this  cartoon.  A larger  reproduction  of  the  inset  will  be  found  on 
the  opposite  page.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  cartoonist  is  mistaken  as  to  the  identity  of  the  kaiser's 
adviser? 
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Will  They  See  the  Light? 
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BRADLEY . in  Chicago  Oml,  Htm 


The  Fighters  Haven’t  All  the  Courage 
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CARTER,  in  New  York  tuning  Sun 


Our  Allies) 
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Taking  Chances 


SYKES,  in  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 


“I’m  not  arguing  with  you,  William,  I’m  just  telling  yout” 
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President  Wilson’s  Note  to  Germany 

IN  VIEW  OF  RECENT  ACTS  of  the  German  authorities  in 
violation  of  American  rights  bir'-the  high  seas  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  torpedoing  and  sinking  ^of  the  British  steamer 
Lusitania  on  May  7,  1915,  b\l,  which  over-  100  American  citizens 
lost  their  lives,  it  is  clearly  \riSc  and  desirable  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  aml  the  imperial' German  government 
should  come  to  a clear  and  full  pn&rsfiuuiing  as  to  the  grave 
situation  which  has  resulted.  "V 

THE  SINKING  OF  THE  British  -passenger  steamer  Falaba  by 
a German  submarine  on.  Mat^h'  28,'  through  which  Leon  C, 
Thrasher,  an  Americ  ! J a ;■ 

28  on  the  American 
torpedoing  on  _ ^ 

as  a result  of  which  two  or  more  American  citizens  met  their 
death;  and,  finally,  the  torpedoing  and  sinking  of  the  steamship 
Lusitanin,  constitute  aeries  of  events  which  the  government  of 
the  United  States  hip  observed  with  gibwing  concern,  distress, 
and  amazement.  / - 5^" ' 

RECALLING  THE  HUMANE  and  enlightened  attitude  hitherto 
assumed  by  the  imperial  German  government  in  matters  of 
international  right,  wild  particularly  with  regard  to' the  freedom 
of  the  seas;  having  learned  lo  recognize  the  German  views  and 
the  German  influence  in! the  field  of  international  obligation  as 
always  engaged  upon  the. side  6 f justice  and  humOhity;  and  hav- 
ing understood  the  instructions  of  the  imperial  German  govern- 
ment to  its  naval  commanders  fo1  be  upon  the  same  plane  of 
humane  action  prescribed  by  the  niival  codes  of  other  nations, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  was  loath  to  (believe— it 
can  not  now  bring  itself  to  believe — that  these  acts.  So  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  rules,  the  practices,  and  the  spirit  of  modern  war- 
fare, could  havo The._cmintenance  or  sanction  of  that  g^eat 
government,  lt'feelsit  to  be  its  duty,  therefore,  to  address  the  impe- 
rial German  government  concerning  them  with  the  uljno^Mink- I 
ness  .and  in  the  earnest  hope, that  it  is  not  mistaken:  ih  e'^exting 
action  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  German  government  which  wm 
correct  the  unfortunate  impressions  which  have  beep' created  and 
vindicate  once  more  the  position  of  that  government  with  regard 
to  the  sacred~TrcecIb?ti  of  the  sesm.:  - 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  has  been 
apprised  that  the  imperial  German  government  considered 
themselve§Tjksfee''6bliged  T>y  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
the  preset! f war  and  the  measures  adopted  by  their  adversaries  in 
Seeking  teTcut  Germany  off  from  all  commerce,  to  adopt  methods 
-"5T retaliation  which  go  much  beyond  the  ordinary  methods  of 
warfare  at  sea,  in  the  proclamation  of  a war  zone  from  which 
they  have  warned  neutral  ships  to  keep  away.  This  government 
has  already  taken  occasion  to  inform  the  imperial  German 
government  that  it  can  not  admit  the  adoption  of  such  measures 


r a a 

or  such  a warning  of  danger  to  operate  as. in  any  degree  an 
abbreviation  of  the  rights  of  American  shipmasters  or  of  American 
citizens  bound  on  lawful  errands  as  passengers pn  merchant  ships 
of  belligerent  nationality;  and  ti^y^pu^jJ&hLthe  imperial 
German  government  to  a strict A^fcountability-for  arry  infringe- 
ment ol  ihasfc  rights,  intentional  or  incidental.  ,lt  docs  not 
understand  (0ni' imperial  German  govern  nfent  to  question  those 
rights*  It  assumes,  on  .the_jcontrary,  that!  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment act«f>t,^'lM  course;  the  liVesdf  noncombatants, 

whethdrswiey  W of  neu|gjpfmHzendhip'  or  citizens  of  one  of  the 
nations  ptf  wairaan  notnawfully  or  rrglitfulU  be  put  in  jeopardy 
by  th^’cppture  or  destruction  of  an  Unarmed  merchantman  aqit 
recogni^e  aLspi  Jrs  all  other  nations  do,  the  obligation  to  take  the 
usual  precaution  of  visit  and  search  to  ascertain  whether  a sus- 

A. cAf  * • t ^ 1-  *11!  j i. J.2 12  a < . 2" 


rights,  intenj&nal  or  incidental.,  jit does  not 
imperial  German  govern  nfent  to  question  those 
ines,  on  ihe^mntrary,  thatUhe  Imperial  govem- 
Ai  course;  the  liVesdf  noncombatants, 

Cl  of  neulgpmtizendhip'  or  citizens  of  one  of  the 
in  not'lawfully  or  rightfully,  be  put  in  jeopardy 
r destruction  of  an  Unarmed  merchantman-,-  apu 


by  th^  capture  destruction  of  an  Unarmed  merchantman,  anq 
recogni^e  aLspi  jrs  all  other  nations  do,  tfie\ obligation  to  take  the.  1 
usual  precaution  of  visit  and  search  to  ascertain  whether  a sus- 
pected merchantman  is  in  fact  of  belligerent  nationality  ./hr  is  in- 
tact carrying  contraband  of  war  under^eutral  flag.  f -- 

nnHR  GOyER^MENT  OF  THEJUNjTED  S^fes,  therefore,  \ 


TIE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  therefori,  \ 
desires  to  call  the  attentioft  oMlie  imperiiffvdrman  govern*  ' 
y men t.  With  the  utmost  earnerffne&t&$he  factjflntjthe  objection 
\ to  their  present  method^^ta^’.a^npt^^  tmdedf  their  enemies 
Vl^s  in  the  p racticaT  irn p ossi  bi  I i t y * oSyppipl o y i ft g submarines  in  the 
deduction  of  commerce  Withoutrd^regarding  tht^etr^il^s  of  fair- 
ness, reason,  justice  and  bnmimity  which  all  mdtn^tmi  o^injon 
regards  as-imperative.  It  j«  practically  impossible' fqr  t^e;offjcprs 
of  a submarine^  visit  a merchantman  at  sea  and  examiije\]ftfcr 
papers  and  cargo.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  them  to  make 
a prize  of  her,  and,  if  they  cannot  put  a prize  crew  on  board  of 
her,  they  cannot  sink  her  without  leaving  her  crew  and  all  on 
board  of  her  tdj  the  mercy  of  the  sea  in  her  small  boats.  These 


jman  govern*  ’ 
Jthe  objection 
r their  enemies 
narines  in  the 
eti^s  of  fair- 
(erm:  opinion 


her,  they  cannot  sink  her  without  leaving  her  crew  and  all  on 
board  of  her  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea  in  her  small  boats.  These 
facts  if  is  understood  the  imperial  German  government  frankly 


admit  We  are  informed  that  in  the  instances  of  which  we  have 
spoken  time  enough  for  even  that  poor  measure  of  safety  was  not 
given,  and  in  at  least  jtwo  of  the  cases  cited  not  so  much  as  a warn- 
ing was  received.  ^ anifestly  submarines  cannot  be  used  against 
tneirchantraeh,  as  tjhii  last  few  Weeks' have  shown,  without  an 
ihevitable.  violation;  of  many  sacred  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity,  j 

\ MERICAN  CITE  iENS  ACT  within  their  indisputable  rights 
in  taking  their  ships  and  in  traveling  wherever  their  legitimate 
business  calls  them  upon  the  high  seas,  and  exercise  those  rights 
in  what  should  be  well-justified  confidence  that  their  lives  will  not 
be  endangered  by  aefs  done  in  clear  violation  of  universally 
acknowledged  international  obligation,  and  certainly  in  the  con- 
fidence that  their  own  government  will  sustain  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  rights. 

THERE  wAs  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States,  I regret  to  inform  the  imperial  German 
government,  a formal  warning,  purporting  to  come  from  the 
imperial  German  embassy  at  Washington,  addressed  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  stating,  in  effect,  that  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  exercised  his  right  of  free  travel  upon  the  seas 


would  do  so  at  his  peril  if  his  journey  should  take  him  within  the 
zone  of  waters  within  which  the  imperial  German  navy  was  using 
submarines  against  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
notwithstanding  the  respectful  but  very  earnest  protest  of  his 
government,  the  government  of  the  United  States.  I do  not  refer 
to  this  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  .of  the  imperial 
German  government  at  this  time  to  the  surprising  irregularity 
of  a communication  from  the  imperial  German  embassy  at  Wash- 
ington addressed  to  the  people1  oKtfie  United  States  through  the 
newspapers,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  no 
warning  that  an  unlawful  and  inhumane  act  would  be  committed 
can  possibly  be  accepted  as  nn  excyse  op  palliation  for  that  act  or 
as  an  abatement  of  the  responsibility  for  its  commission. 

LONG  ACQUAINTED  as  this- government  has  been  with  the 
character  hf  the  imperial  German  government  and  with  the 
high  principles  of  equity  by  which  they  have  in  the  past  been 
actuated  and  guided,  the  government  of  the  United  States  cannot 
believe  that  the  commanders  of  the  vessels  which  committed 
these  acts  of  lawlessness  did  so  except  under  a misapprehension 
of  the  ordflCgHSsded  by  the  imperial  German  naval  authorities, 1 


i .,?=» 


It  takes  it  for  granted  thAt,  at  least  within  the  practical  possibilities 
of  every  such  case,  the  commanders  even  of  submarines  we: 
expected  to  do  nothing  that  would  involve  the  lives  of  no  "■* 
batants  or  the  safety  of  neutral  ships,ev?n  at  the  cost  of 
of  their  object  of  capture  or  destruction.  It  confidently  ei 

therefore,  that  the  imperiaT^rmah  government  will  iisav<„, 

acts  of  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  complain^fjiat-^ 
they  will  make  reparation  so  far  as  reparation  is  possible  for  injurfWy' 
which  are  without  measure,  and  that  they  -yvill  take  immediate 
Steps  to  prevent  the  recurrence  ,of  anything  so  obviously  subver- 
sive of  the  principles  of  warfare  for  which  the  imperial  German 
government  have  in  the  past  so  wisely  and  so  firjnly  (contended. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  PEOPLE  of  the  United  Stated  ^ 
look  to  the  imperial  German  government  for  jiist,  prompt 
; and  enlightened  action  in  this  vital  matter  wjth  the  greater  confi- 
dence because  the  United  States  and  Germany  are  bounti  together 
not  only  By  special  ties  of  friendship  but  also  by  the  explicit  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  of;  1828  between  the  United  States  and  the  . - 
Kingdom!  of  Prussia. 

EXPRESSIONS  OF  REGRET  and ^offers  ;of  r^aratiomin  case'— 
of  the:  destruction  of  neutral  ships  sunk  by  mistake,  while  they 
may  satisfy  .international  obligations,  if  no  loss  oTlifejresults,  can- 
j&Hj  justify  dr  excuse  a pragri.ee  the  natjurai'and  necessary  effect  ' 
of  which  is  to  subject  neutral  nations  and  neutral  persons  to  new 
and  immeasurable  risks.  ' , 

THE  IMPERIAL  GERMAN  government  will 'not'  expect  the 
government  of  the^Jriited  States  to  omit  any  word  or  any 
act  necessary  to.  the  performance  of  its  sacred  duty  of  maintain- 
ing the  rights  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  and  of  safe- 
guarding their  free  exercise  and  enjoyment. 
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WITH  the  exception  of  Germany, 
where  defiance  of  the  United  States 
mingles  with  quibbling  self-justifica- 
tion for  the  “Lusitania'’  massacre,  the  press 
of  the  entire  world  condemns  the  outrage 
in  unmistakable  terms.  As  the  Tyd  of 
Amsterdam  ironically  remarks,  “the  com- 
mander of  the  German  submarine  who  per- 
formed this  work  can  look  with  pride  upon 
it.  Is  it  not  so,  Satan?”  The  voice  of 
Italy  speaks  in  the  Idea  Nazionale,  which 
says:  “Germany  has.  perhaps,  by  the  death 
of  these  1,500  people  brought  upon  herself 
a new  war,  which  is  the  natural  effect  of 
her  policy.  There  is  a limit  dividing  like 
an  abyss  the  soldier  and  the  scoundrel,  and 
Germany  has  crossed  it.”  Says  the  Gior- 
nale  d'ltalia:  “This  is  one  of  the  most 

atrocious  episodes  of  this  horrible  war.  One 
cannot  understand  how  the  sinking  of  the 
‘Lusitania*  can  profit  Germany.  Great 
Britain  has  lost  a liner:  Germany  has  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  the  painful  im- 
pression caused  thereby.” 

Spanish  opinion  is  reflected  in  the  Liberal, 
which  says:  “Even  in  the  days  of  piracy 

maritime  history  never  recorded  crimes  of 
such  a character.  Germany  has  exceeded 
the  limits  of  cruelty  and  barbarity.  We 
believe  that  humanity  will  not  contemplate 
such  abominations  impassively.”  That  Ger- 
man “kultur”  sank  into  the  depths  with  the 
“Lusitania”  is  the  conviction  of  the  Danish 
publication  Vort  Land.  “Whenever  in  the 
future,”  adds  this  journal,  “the  Germans 
venture  to  speak  of  their  culture,  the  an- 


swer will  he,  ‘It  does  not  exist.  It  com- 
mitted suicide  on  May  7,  1915.’” 

“An  unpardonable  crime  against  human- 
ity,” is  the  way  the  Nya  Dagligt  Allchanda, 
of  Stockholm,  puts  it,  while  the  Aftenpost, 
of  Christiania,  declares  that  “the  mad  and 
reckless  action  of  the  German  submarines 
has  reached  its  culminating  point.  The 
whole  world  looks  with  horror  and  de- 
testation on  the  event.”  The  torpedoing  of 
the  “Lusitania,”  in  the  opinion  of  Noticias, 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  “is  worth  more  to  the 
allies  than  a great  victory  on  the  battlefield. 
This  outrage  wijl  finally  open  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  showing  it  the  danger  of  a tri- 
umph of  a ‘kultur’  capable  of  such  exploits. 
Germany  has  beaten  the  record  for  ma- 
lignity, cruelty,  and  cowardice.” 

Alfred  Capus,  dramatic  writer,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy,  writes  in  the 
Figaro  as  follows: 

“Berlin  now  has  real  reason  for  celebrat- 
ing. Hundreds  of  innocent  passengers,  citi- 
zens of  a neutral  nation,  drowned  as  a tor- 
pedoed ocean  liner  sinks  in  20  minutes! 
Therefore,  let  the  people  of  Berlin  embrace 
one  another  in  the  streets  and  weep  for  joy! 

“Germany  has  no  longer  any  notion  of 
crime.  Demented,  distracted,  slave  of  mili- 
tarism, she  has  fallen  so  low  that  she  can 
no  more  be  judged  by  ordinary  human 
standards.  What  we  call  crime  is  to  her 
quite  a natural  act.” 

Aside  from  expressions  of  horror  at  the 
deed,  the  English  and  Canadian  press  nat- 
urally wonder  what  America  will  do.  The 
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"POY."  in  London  Evening  Hews 

WHAT  IT  COMES  TO 


Von  Tirpitz:  “I’ve  just  given  that  fellow  an  awful  smack.” 

Wilhelm:  "Ah!  And  what  does  he  say?” 

Von  Tirpitz:  “He  says  he’s  too  proud  to  fight.” 

Wilhelm:  “Good.  Then  you  can  smack  him  again.” 

Descriptions  of  this  cartoon  cabled  to  America  furnished  an  interesting  sidelight  on  British  opinion. 
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HUHTtlt.  m Toronto  World 

It  will  Drag  Him  Down 

more  conservative  editors  do  not  presume 
to  dictate  our  policy,  but  agree  that  it  is  for 
us  to  decide.  Others  show  a rather  decided 
disposition  to  preach,  and  by  car- 
toons as  well  as  editorials,  urge 
the  United  States  to  revenge  the 
wrong. 

The  London  Daily  Express  sees 
in  the  tragedy  the  spur  that  is 
needed  to  stimulate  Britain  to  her 
supreme  effort.  On  this  subject 
the  Express  says: 

“The  loss  of  the  Lusitania  will 
be  a blessing  in  disguise  if,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  it  forces  the  British 
people  to  realize  the  meaning  of 
this  great  struggle  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  and  that  Germany  can 
only  be  conquered  when  the  whole 
nation  is  at  war.  The  enemy  is 
eagerly  planning  our  destruction. 

We  know  now  that  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  use  any  means  to  com- 
pass our  overthrow.  Nothing  is 
too  cruel,  nothing  too  cowardly, 
nothing  too  devilish  if  it  promises 
him  any  advantage.  He  is  filled 
with  the  lust  to  kill,  and  he  re- 
joices as  much  at  the  killing  of 
women  and  children  as  at  the  kill- 
ing of  men.  The  German  is  seek- 
ing to  found  a world-empire  on 
murder,  and  it  is  certain  that  words 
are  utterly  useless  to  stay  his  hand. 

We  may  denounce,  we  may  call 


down  the  wrath  of  heaven  on  the 
ruthlessness  that  wages  war  with- 
out chivalry  and  without  pity,  but 
the  Kaiser  will  go  on  his  way, 
treading  the  path  of  shame  and 
doing  his  devil's  work,  unaffected 
by  our  indignation.  If  we  are  to 
prevent  hundreds  of  other  British 
women  and  children  being  mur- 
dered on  the  seas  and  in  coast 
towns  and  villages,  we  must  defeat 
the  German  armies  in  France  and 
Flanders.  That  is  the  only  way. 
and  that  will  only  be  achieved  when 
every  man  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  doing  his  duty.  At  present,  while 
thousands  of  men  have,  often  at 
great  personal  sacrifice,  left  their 
civil  employment  to  join  the  fight- 
ing forces,  and  thousands  more  are 
working,  with  enthusiasm,  in  arma- 
ment factories  and  shipyards,  there 
arc  others  who  remain  indifferent, 
regardless  of  the  peril  that  menaces 
us  all,  or  content  to  leave  the  bur- 
den of  the  times  to  be  borne  by 
their  fellows.  Germany  is  united. 
There,  individual  concerns  are  for- 
gotten. The  whole  empire  is  in  the 
ranks,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the 
unity  and  the  enthusiasm  to  be 
overcome  except  by  similar  unity 
and  enthusiasm,  backed  with  the 
conviction  that  we  are  fighting  for  every- 
thing that  makes  life  beautiful,  and  even 
tolerable. 


HUHTER,  in  Toronto  World 


An  Insolent  Pirate 
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BERNARD  PARTRIDGE,  in  Punch 


The  Kaiser:  "To  the  day — ’ 
Death:  “Of  reckoning.” 
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"America  ia  stirred  to  the  depths  of  its 
soul  by  the  savage  sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 
It  is  possible  that  the  wrath  of  the  people 
may  force  the  hands  of  the  pacific  Adminis- 
tration, and  that  the  United  States  may  de- 
clare war  to  avenge  its  murdered  citizens. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  this 
new  outrage  may  be  counted  with  the  out- 
rages that  preceded  it  as  a subject  for  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  and  that  President 
Wilson  may  decide  to  remain  neutral.  Un- 
der any  circumstances,  it  is  for  America  to 
settle  what  her  own  pride  demands  that  she 
shall  do.  We  cannot  count  on  America  to 
punish  our  adversaries  or  to  defend  our 
Empire.  That  is  our  business.” 

The  anti-German  rioting  that  broke  out 
in  London  following  the  sinking  of  the 
Cunarder,  calls  forth  the  following  from  the 
News  and  Leader: 

“One  of  the  first  results  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania  is  making  itself  felt  through- 
out the  British  Empire  in  an  outburst  of 


wrath  against  the  German  name  quite  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  war.  Put- 
ting aside  the  almost  wholly  factitious  agi- 
tation engineered  in  the  very  early  days  of 
the  conflict,  this  country  has  on  the  whole 
maintained  a very  high  level  of  temper  and 
dignity  in  its  treatment  of  the  alien  enemies 
within  its  gates.  But  the  cool  brutality  of 
the  latest  of  Germany’s  crimes  has  raised 
a furious  anger  which  will  not  soon  subside. 
The  Government  are  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  Germans  in  this  country,  and  they 
must  take  all  necessary  measures  to  ensure 
it.  Violence  against  Germans  here  (who 
incidentally  have  no  responsibility  for  Ger- 
many’s war  crimes)  adds  nothing  to  Brit- 
ish credit,  does  nothing  to  hasten  victory, 
and  exposes  Britons  in  Germany  to  re- 
prisals. But  the  real  significance  of  these 
outbursts  is  in  their  bearing  on  the  future 
rather  than  on  the  immediate  present. 
Whether  Germany  has  gained  anything  at 
all  by  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  is  doubt- 
ful: it  is  not  doubtful  that  she  has  lost 
something  which  she  will 
find  very  difficult  to  re- 
gain. It  will  be  a hard 
world  for  Germans  for 
many  a long  year  after 
the  war  is  over.” 

Under  the  caption 
“Deeds,  Not  Words,”  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  the 
following  stirring  edito- 
rial: 

“It  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  columns  of  elo- 
quent indignation  would 
be  poured  out  on  the  hor- 
rible event.  If  these  are 
needed  to  stir  the  popular 
imagination  to  the  re- 
quired depth,  well  and 
good.  But  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  they  are  super- 
fluous. We,  as  a nation, 
are  slow  to  anger,  and 
most  dangerous  when  we 
are  most  silent,  like  the 
rattlesnake,  whose  rattle 
ceases  when  he  is  about 
to  strike.  As  it  seems  to 
us,  there  are  only  six 
words,  addressed  to  the 
Government,  which  re- 
quire to  be  spoken:  ‘What 
are  you  going  to  do?’ 
The  nation  is  ready  for 
whatever  is  required  of  it. 
Now  is  the  time  for  those 
responsible  to  come  for- 
ward with  a clear  and 
definite  demand  for  serv- 
ice, for  work,  for  absti- 
nence, for  unity — for  any- 
thing which  they  are  able 
to  tell  us  will  further  our 
great  resolve  to  grind  the 
devilish  Prussian  system 


From  Toronto  T tit  or  in 

Mephistopheles:  “Here,  Bill,  lake  the  hoofs  end  fork,  and  run  the 
business.  I’m  an  amateur  compared  to  you.” 
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R HCEY,  in  Montreal  Star 

President  Wilson:  “Samuel,  you  must  be  calm.  Peace  is  a healing  and  elevating 
influence,  and  strife  is  not.  There  is  such  a thing  as  being  too  proud  to  fight.” 

Uncle  Sam:  “That  may  be  so,  but  in  the  meantime  he's  tramping  all  over  me. 
by  gum  I” 
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into  powder.  The  whole  of  that  vile  thing 
is  embodied  and  concentrated  in  the  crime 
which  sank  the  Lusitania.  That  and  that 
alone  is  the  reason  why  it  possesses  more 
importance  than  the  thousand  other  deeds 
of  shame  by  land  and  sea  that  the  Prussians 
have  committed.  The  call  upon  the  country 
is  to  put  forth  all  its  strength  in  order  that 
the  foul  spirit  which  prompts  and  justifies 
these  deeds  may  be  driven  for  ever  from 
the  earth.  It  is  a mighty  task,  for  the  Pow- 
ers of  Darkness  are  not  easily  to  be  forced 
to  yield  up  the  dominion  of  the  world.” 

A similar  Macedonian  call  comes  from 
the  London  Daily  Graphic: 

“The  verdict  of  the  coroner’s  jury  at  Kin- 
sale  will  probably  pass  into  history.  It  is 
a definite  declaration  by  a judicial  body — 
even  if  that  body  be  only  a coroner's  jury — 
that  the  German  Emperor  and  his  Govern- 
ment and  his  officers  are  guilty  of  wilful 
murder  in  sinking  the  Lusitania.  That  is 


the  only  sound  conclusion  that  the  facts 
admit,  and  the  people  of  this  country  may 
be  relied  upon  to  keep  it  steadily  in  mind. 
But  it  is  useless  merely  to  say  that  the 
crime  of  murder  has  been  committed,  and 
that  we  are  resolved  to  hang  the  murderers. 
We  have  to  arrest  them  first,  and  we  are  a 
long  way  yet  from  being  able  to  do  that. 
The  real  moral  of  the  Kinsale  verdict  is  that 
the  men  of  this  country — and  the  women 
too— must  roll  up  and  each  do  his  or  her  bit 
towards  destroying  the  power  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  Many  men  still  are  needed 
for  the  firing  line,  but  many  who  might  go 
still  hesitate.  Others  arc  needed  in  muni- 
tion factories  or  in  the  multifarious  services 
that  are  ancillary  to  the  war.  Women  are 
needed  in  thousands  to  serve  in  hospitals, 
and  in  tens  of  thousands  to  replace  in  the 
ranks  of  industry  the  men  who  have  gone 
to  the  front,  or  who  are  about  to  go.  The 
first  need  is  for  fighting  men.  On  that 
everything  else  depends. 
The  only  way  to  crush 
Germany  is  to  put  into 
the  field  forces  superior  to 
her  own.  We  have  not  yet 
done  that,  and  consequent- 
ly the  Germans  are  still 
able  to  hold  us  and  our 
Allies  at  bay  from  Flan- 
ders to  Switzerland,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  win 
victories  in  Galicia.  The 
situation  is  almost  the 
same  today  as  it  was  nine 
months  ago,  and  it  is  fu- 
tile to  imagine  that  we 
shall  ever  be  in  a position 
adequately  to  punish  Ger- 
man crimes  unless  we 
quickly  put  forward  our 
full  strength." 

“This  is  not  war,”  de- 
clares the  Montreal  Star, 
“it  is  wholesale  murder. 
To  aim  a blow  at  a ship 
like  the  'Lusitania,'  with 
the  population  of  a small 
town  on  board— over  2,000 
— but  with  no  great 
amount  of  freight,  is  not 
to  conduct  a blockade  for 
the  starving  of  Britain, 
but  to  inaugurate  a cam- 
paign of  terror  which 
sends  • a deeper  thrill 
through  the  United  States 
than  even  through  the 
British  Isles. 

“How  the  Americans 
will  regard  this  murder  of 
a great  number  of  their 
citizens,  we  will  learn  as 
the  facts  develop.  They 
have  warned  the  Kaiser 
that  lie  would  he  held  to 
strict  accountability  for 
every  American  life  lost 


HUKTCR.  k Toronto  World 


NOT  WHAT  HE  ORDERED 
Or  a Cold  Bird  and  a Hot  Bottle 
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RAC tV,  in  Montreal  iiar 


The  King  of  Evil  (watching  the  murder  of  1,500  women,  children,  and  noncom- 
batants): “I  take  off  my  crown  and  sceptre,  Wilhelm.  You  have  won  the  fiend- 

in  camate  championship  from  me." 
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in  this  submarine  piracy.  Here  are  hun- 
dreds slain  at  once — catastrophe  exceeding 
in  horror  the  destruction  of  the  Maine. 
The  ‘Lusitania’  was  indistinguishable  from 
a floating  American  town,  though  the  ship 
jtself  was  British.  To  sink  it  was  like  shell- 
ing a British  port  which  notoriously  at  the 
moment  sheltered  a vast  number  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Truly  a sore  test  is  here  for 
the  academic  pacificism  of  President  Wil- 
son and  his  humanitarian  Secretary  of 
State." 


“What  have  we  done?’’  asks  the  German 
press;  “Nothing.”  Were  not  the  passen- 
gers warned  ? Did  not  the  “Lusitania”  carry 
six-inch  guns?  Is  not  the  wave  of  indigna- 
tion rising  against  Germany  an  expression 
of  mere  impotence?  Thus  the  Cologne 
Gazette,  the  kaiser's  ofHcial  organ: 

“After  American  travelers  ignored  the 
public  warning  issued  from  German  quar- 
ters, the  English  press  is  now  calling  upon 
the  big  brother  across  the  ocean  for  help. 
The  Americans  have  not  only  been  guilty 
of  disgraceful  violation  of  neutrality 
by  one-sided  delivery  of  supplies  to 
the  allies,  but  now  also  set  up  the 
pretension  that  through  their  pres- 
ence in  British  ships  they  serve  as  a 
Sort  of  palladium  or  shield  against 
German  attacks  on  British  naviga- 
tion. In  this  respect,  too,  they  arc 
taking  a partisan  attitude.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  England 
has  brought  German  navigation  to 
a standstill.  Germany  on  her  part 
is  trying  with  all  the  means  at  her 
command  to  reap  revenge  for  this. 
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Suddenly  the  Americans  appear  and  de- 
mand that  (or  their  sake  British  navigation 
shall  be  allowed  to  continue  unmolested. 

“Such  demands  make  no  impression  what- 
ever in  Germany,  and  for  that  reason  they 
are  taken  up  and  supported  all  the  more 
ardently  in  England.  The  London  press  is 
paying  more  attention  to  public  indignation 
in  the  United  States  than  in  England  itself. 
The  insane  rage  which  marks  the  tone  of 
London  headlines  and  leading  articles  is  in 
reality  nothing  but  the  expression  of  im- 
potence.” 

"Slanderers!"  shrieks  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  commenting  on  the  international 
charge  that  Germany’s  war  program  is  now 
proved  to  be  murder  “most  foul  and  most 
unnatural.”  The  organ  of  the  commercial 
classes  which  have  always  favored  ridding 
the  seas  at  any  cost  of  competing  ships  of 
the  “Lusitania"  class,  exclaims: 

“Who  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  rage  of 
impotence  which  has  unmanned  our  ene- 
mies? Did  we  say  ‘our  enemies’?  We  would 
not  heap  upon  the  British  nation  the  insult 


of  considering  the  words  used  by  those  who 
usurp  the  right  to  speak  and  to  slander  in 
its  name  as  the  expression  of  a whole  peo- 
ple, a large  part  of  which  our  army  faces 
in  the  field  as  an  honorable  foe.  But  that 
this  entire  nation  permits  its  press  and  its 
ministers  to  be  intoxicated  by  this  poison — 
that  is  the  charge  which  we  wish  to  make 
loudly  before  the  whole  world. 

“What  have  we  done?  Nothing  except 
that  we  have  struck  this  seafaring  British 
nation  in  its  vitals.  All  its  measures  of 
recaution  are  vain.  The  German  weapon 
as  pierced  the  defensive  armor.  England 
sees  herself  standing  naked,  helpless  and 
unable  to  keep  the  pace  with  the  German 
antagonist.  Nothing  of  hypocrisy  and 
pedlar-spirit  now!  Her  feelings  are  gen- 
uine. Impotent  rage!  And  that  is  just 
wherein  our  peril  lay  and  that-which  brought 
us  the  war — England,  the  sea  nation,  the 
world-power,  is  overtaken  by  us  younger 
people,  while  there  are  even  respects  in 
which  we  are  ahead.  And  because  this  is 
so,  because  all  abusive  slanders  are  noth- 
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ing  but  powerless  defensive  blows — re- 
sembling the  absurd  internment  of  civilians 
and  the  revenge  rage  against  our  captured 
submarine  sailors — therefore  all  this  is 
despicable  and  stirs  the  anger  of  our  peo- 
ple." 

That  the  German  submarine  commander 
who  torpedoed  the  liner  has  administered 
a "knock-out  blow”  to  England  is  the  view 
of  Herr  Erich  von  Salztnann,  who  writes 
in  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  as  follows: 

“The  ‘Lusitania’  is  no  more.  . . . Only 
those  who  have  traveled  by  sea  can  appre- 
ciate the  extraordinary  impression  which 
this  news  will  make  all  over  the  world.  It 
will  now  become  clear  to  other  nations  Eng- 
land's world  dominion  is  gone  for  ever.  The 
mistress  of  the  seas,  who  oppressed  the 
small  nations  with  most  brutal  ruthless- 
ness, and  to  whom  the  modern  North  Amer- 
ican kow-tows,  has  received  a well-aimed 
smack  in  the  face — a veritable  ’knock-out’ 
of  the  boxing  ring,  such  as  arouses  a storm 
of  applause  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 
The  ‘Lusitania’  is  no  more.  This  is  a worse 
thing  than  the  winning  of  the  Derby  by  a 
Frenchman  or  a revolt  in  India. 

“At  last  we  have  come  to  this  position. 
Now  even  the  outside  world  will  perceive 
that  the  brutal  tutelage  exercised  by  Eng- 
land is  drawing  to  a close.  . . . The 

fact  that  it  was  we  Germans  who  have 
destroyed  this  ship  must  make  us  proud 
of  ourselves;  and  those  who  over  there  in 


America  have  put  their  dollars  on  the  rec- 
ord-breaking ‘Lusitania’  will  now  perhaps 
pause  to  reflect.  We  seek  no  love  there, 
but  we  want  to  be  respected,  and  the  ‘Lusi- 
tania’ case  will  obtain  for  us  more  respect 
than  a hundred  battles  won  on  land." 

Hamburg,  having  never  forgiven  the 
Cunard  Line  for  constructing  finer  and 
faster  ships  than  any  hitherto  flying  pirate 
colors,  it  is  natural  that  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichtcn,  the  shipping  organ,  should 
inveigh  gloriously: 

"Fate  and  Fate’s  justice  have  overtaken 
the  Cunarder  ‘Lusitania.’  Not  only  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  proudest  vessels  of  this 
line  and  the  British  merchant  marine  sent 
to  the  bottom,  but  England,  which  has 
transferred  the  whole  war  to  the  region  of 
commerce  and  world  trade,  has  been  severe- 
ly punished,  and  punished,  moreover,  with 
respect  to  one  of  the  weapons  with  which, 
along  with  others,  she  has  grievously  sinned. 
The  Lusitania'  is  the  ship  which  violated 
the  American  flag  by  sailing  into  Liverpool 
under  its  protection  a few  days  after  Ger- 
many's declaration  of  a war  zone  round  the 
British  Isles.  This  flag  swindle  was  all 
the  more  monstrous  because  the  ‘Lusitania’ 
was  not  only  a merchantman  and  passen- 
ger ship,  but  in  war  was  also  an  auxiliary 
cruiser.  The  vessel  had  the  character  of  a 
warship,  carried  arms,  and  would  have,  as 
a matter  of  course,  when  its  own  skin  and 
business  were  not  in  jeopardy,  attacked  a 
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German  warship  whenever  opportunity  of- 
fered. Therefore  German  men-of-war  did 
not  need  to  have  for  thia  ship  such  regard 
as  they  would  have  had  for  legitimate  ves- 
sels of  commerce.  The  'Lusitania'  has  sunk 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  place 
where  she  practised  her  first  flag  swindle, 
the  victim  of  the  torpedo  of  a German  war- 
ship. A most  wretched  fraud  has  found  a 
just  punishment.” 

The  Berlin  organ  of  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary clique,  the  Tiigliche  Rundschau,  says: 

"Everything  else  is  secondary  to  the  fact 
that  no  protection  preserved  the  Cunard 
giantess  from  the  fate  prepared  for  it  on 
the  English  coast — a fate  which  Liverpool 
shippers  only  a week  before  banished  with 
laughter  from  the  realm  of  anxiety.  The 
great  English  fleet,  they  said,  would  surely 
be  able  to  prevent  such  a catastrophe,  espe- 
cially after  public  warnings!  They  would 
like  to  see  the  submarine  which  could  dare 
to  deliver  England  such  a blow!  One  of 
our  U boats  has  given  the  answer.  The 
'Lusitania'  has  been!” 

Almost  unanimously  American  opinion 
has  branded  the  deed  as  one  of  a pirate  and 
a vandal.  The  following  from  the  New 
York  Tribune  is  fairly  representative: 

"The  thing  that  German  naval  officers 
have  done  to  American  men,  women  and 
children  was  an  act  of  war  as  well  as  a 
deed  of  barbarism.  It  has  been  indorsed 
by  the  German  Government.  If  it  is  to 
be  repeated  there  is  but  one  course  for  the 


President  and  for  this  country.  We  shall 
not  invite  peace  but  a new  massacre  if  we 
fail  to  make  the  Germans  understand  that 
to  prevent  a repetition  of  the  Lusitania 
affair  we  shall  nght.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans will  ceaselessly  regret  that  there  are 
not  American  army  corps  in  Flanders,  fight- 
ing not  for  France  or  Britain,  not  even  for 
Belgium,  but  for  civilization,  for  humanity, 
for  all  that  sweetness  and  light  mean  in  a 
world  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  Hun  and  the  Vandal. 

"Let  Germany  but  announce  that  she 
purposes  to  repeat  her  offence  against  us, 
against  humanity,  and  all  Mr.  Wilson's  task 
will  be  done.  He  might  then  lead,  but  he 
could  not  restrain,  a nation  looking  from 
the  grim  spectacle  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren on  the  pier  at  Queenstown,  poor,  mute 
evidences  of  the  meaning  of  the  German 
policy  of  ‘terribleness,’  to  those  other,  living 
children,  against  whom  German  rage  may 
now  be  directed.” 

It  is  Germany  herself,  according  to  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  who  will  feel  the  blow  the 
hardest.  Says  the  Eagle: 

"The  blow  at  humanity,  at  civilization, 
hard  as  it  hits  the  world,  hits  Germany  still 
harder.  Its  effects  will  be  cumulative. 
They  will  grow  wherever  there  is  response 
to  impulses  other  than  those  which  are 
wolfish,  bloody,  and  ravenous.  They  will 
convert  Prussian,  if  not  all  German,  mili- 
tarism into  a byword  and  a reproach.” 


Entire  Nation  Stands  by 
President  Wilson  in  Crisis 


I 'HAT  the  American  people  are  thor- 
| oughly  united  in  their  support  of 
the  President’s  message  to  Germany 
is  unquestionable/’ says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
This  resolution  to  "back  up  the  President” 
in  whatever  he  might  do  or  say  appears  to 
be  unanimous.  There 
are  a few  dissen- 
sions, notably  the 
New  York  Herald, 
which  bewails  the 
fact  that  Roosevelt 
is  not  our  chief  ex- 
ecutive today.  The 
regrets  of  the  Her- 
ald, however,  do  not 
seem  to  be  shared 
by  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and 
it  must  be  inspiring 
for  a man  in  Mr. 

Wilson’s  place  to 
know  that  the  entire 
nation,  Gcrman- 
Americans  and 
American  - Ameri- 
cans alike,  is  pre- 
pared to  stand  by 
him  in  this  hour  of 
trial. 

A poll  of  the  en- 
tire country  might 
he  taken  with  an 
almost  unanimous 
verdict.  ‘‘The  note,”  says  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  "commends  itself  to  the  common 
sense  of  people  unafflicted  with  inflammable 
hatreds.”  "America  will  insist  to  the  last,” 
declares  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  "that  there 
he  no  more  murderous  attacks  on  merchant- 
men carrying  noncombatants,  women,  and 
children.”  Says  the  Washington  Star:  "The 
President’s  note  meets  and  thoroughly 
satisfies  the  national  expectation.” 

The  President's  attitude,  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution believes,  "is  the  attitude  of  con- 
servative sentiment  the  country  over.”  "It 
is  the  voice  of  the  American  people.”  the 
Atlanta  Journal  asserts,  "lifted  in  solemn 
warning  against  lawlessness  and  savagery. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  American  people  pro- 
claiming in  terms  unmistakable  their  con- 
science and  their  wilt"  "It  is  the  dignified 
protest  of  a nation  neither  vindictive  nor 
resentful,”  says  the  Springfield  (111.)  State 
Journal.  "The  people  know  they  have  a 
leader,”  remarks  the  Louisville  Post.  "There 
are  no  neutrals  in  America  now.  We  are 
all  earnest  supporters  of  the  President.” 
"There  is  all  the  red  blood  in  the  message,” 
says  the  Baltimore  Sun,  "that  a red-blooded 
nation  can  ask.”  "It  is  the  voice  of  the 
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American  people  at  its  finest  and  best,”  is 
the  way  the  Boston  Post  expresses  it. 
"The  note  reflects  the  feelings  of  the  coun- 
try,” says  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
The  Duluth  Herald  observes  that  "behind 
these  firm,  though  courteous  demands  stand 
the  American  peo- 
ple to  a man.” 
“The  President  has 
nobly  met  the  de- 
mands of  this  crit- 
ical situation,”  says 
the  Kansas  City 
Star. 

To  quote  further 
from  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle: 

"The  comment  of 
the  press,  irrespect- 
ive of  party,  would 
of  itself  suffice  to 
make  this  clear,  for 
experience  s hows 
that  there  is  never 
any  considerable  ele- 
ment of  thought  in 
this  country  to 
which  the  newspa- 
pers do  not  give  ex- 
pression. There  is, 
indeed,  a different 
impression  in  some 
foreign  quarters,  the 
assumption  there  be- 
ing that  by  under- 
handed methods  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington, like  those  of  Berlin  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, knows  how  to  evolve  an  appearance 
of  concord  when  the  facts  arc  otherwise. 
But  the  truth  is,  as  every  intelligent  Ameri- 
can knows,  that  no  such  methods  are  ever 
resorted  to,  and  that  if  the  attempt  were 
made  it  would  be  resented  in  a manner  cer- 
tain to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ment. Whatever  else  be  open  to  criticism 
in  the  conduct  of  the  press  as  a whole,  there 
is  no  ground  for  complaint  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  The  press  of  the  United  States 
is  both  free  and  honest.  Not  any  one  ele- 
ment, but  every  element  in  our  population 
has  its  opinions  frankly  presented. 

“The  bearing  of  this  indisputable  fidelity 
of  the  press  to  the  thought  of  the  country 
on  the  present  controversy  with  Germany 
is  obvious.  It  has  unmistakable  signifi- 
cance for  ourselves  in  that  it  sets  the  mind 
of  the  average  citizen  at  rest  as  to  what  will 
happen  in  case  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  while 
for  Germany  it  ought  to  be  of  the  utmost 
value  in  making  any  erroneous  expectations 
of  paralyzing  dissensions  here  impossible. 
Whatever  else  Germany  may  at  this  crisis 
he  misled  by,  her  statesmen  would  have  to 
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McCUTCHEON,  in  Chicago  Tribune 


KEEP  COOL, 

HOPE  FOR  THE  BEST, 

Trust  the  captain, 
AND  STAND  BY 
The  ship,  fair, 

WEATHER  AND  FOUL' 


SO" 


Good  Counsel  in  All  Cases 
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WEED,  in  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 


In  the  same  tone  the  Rochester 
Herald  remarks: 

'‘Without  boasting  or  idle  threats, 
without  hatred  or  the  taunting 
spirit  of  selfish  conquest,  the  stand 
of  America  has  been  made  known, 
not  only  to  Germany,  but  to  all  the 
world.  And  in  publishing  the  de- 
mand of  our  own  government  that 
outlawry  and  barbarism  in  warfare 
cease,  the  President  has  shown — 
and  has  been  shown — how  perfect- 
ly his  own  heart  beats  in  accord 
with  the  heart  of  the  American 
people.” 

The  President’s  note,  according 
to  the  Knickerbocker  Press,  of 
Albany,  is  “no  ordinary  diplomatic 
dispatch,”  but  voices  the  sentiment 
of  the  neutral  world.  “It  is  known 
to  be  the  product  of  President  Wil- 
son's own  thought  and  pen,  but  even 
then  it  is  not  his  note;  it  is  the  an- 
swer of  the  American  nation 
through  its  highest  representative. 
It  is  more  than  an  answer;  it  is  a 
cool,  searching  and  unanswerable 
statement  of  the  case  and  its  con- 
sequences. 


Approved 

be  thickly  befogged  by  misinformation  if 
they  fall  under  any  delusion  in  this  respect.” 
The  President’s  reception  in  New  York 
on  the  occasion  of  the  naval  review  must 
have  banished  all  doubts  as  to  how  he  stood 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Savs  the  New 
York  World,  citing  Mr.  Wilson  s speech: 
“It  is  because  ‘the  force  of  Amer- 
ica is  the  force  of  moral  principle, 
that  there  is  not  anything  else 
that  she  loves  and  that  there  is 
not  anything  else  for  which  she 
will  contend,’  that  the  country  has 
responded  unanimously  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson’s  leadership.  He  stands 
forth  not  merely  as  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  Nation,  not  merely  as 
executive  head  of  the  Government, 
but  as  the  very  embodiment  of 
that  moral  principle  without  which 
the  Republic  could  not  live. 

“Had  the  President’s  note  to 
Germany  represented  anything  less 
than  this  inherent  idealism  of  the 
American  people,  it  would  have 
been  greeted  with  no  such  mighty 
chorus  of  approval.  He  himself 
would  not  have  been  applauded  in 
the  streets  of  New  York  as  no 
other  President  has  been  applauded 
within  the  memory  of  living  men. 

When  the  Westminster  Gazette 
called  the  note  to  Germany  ‘the 
greatest  single  event  of  the  war/  it 
had  in  mind  the  spirit  and  purpose 
that  shaped  the  note,  and  that 
spirit  and  purpose  arc  the  soul  of 
the  Republic.” 


“No  party  sentiment  goes  into 
this  reply.  President  Wilson  is  the 
president  of  every  Republican,  Progressive, 
Socialist  and  Prohibitionist  in  the  country, 
as  well  as  of  every  Democrat.  He  speaks 
the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  a hundred 
million  people.  He  represents  five  hundred 
million  neutrals  throughout  the  world.  He 
is  trying  with  all  his  might  to  save  for 
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i European  ships  of  state  only  had  a skipper  like  mine!'* 
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mankind  the  great  principle  that  nations 
have  a right  to  be  neutral." 

“Whatever  the  fate  of  our  relations,"  says 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  “the  president  un- 
doubtedly has  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the 
nation  upon  the  use  of  the  submarine  and  as 
to  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  the  high  seas. 
And  without  any  question  he  may  rely  upon 
the  full  moral  and  material  support  of  the 
American  people  in  any  word  or  any  act 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  its  sacred 
duty  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  and  of  safeguarding 
their  free  exercise  and  enjoyment" 

"That  the  President  in  his  note  speaks  for 
a united  America,"  observes  the  Newark 
Evening  News,  “is  beyond  question.  He 
has  left  no  excuse  for  division,  no  ground 
for  reasonable  dissent.  The  recognition  of 
the  practices  of  humanity  in  international 
law  is  an  issue  of  the  future  as  well  as  of 
the  present,  and  a ground  on  which  all 
peoples  of  all  races  can  come  together.  It 


is  well  that  this  is  so  and  that  Germany 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  not 
America  alone  but  the  whole  world  speak- 
ing.” 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  matter  at  all, 
according  to  the  New  York  Evening  World, 
which  says: 

“With  confidence  the  nation  waited  for 
the  President  to  frame  its  utterance.  With 
tenfold  confidence  and  calm  it  now  prepares 
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to  stand  by  a message  the  dignity  and 
directness  of  which  will  make  it  forever 
memorable  among  state  papers." 

"The  American  note,”  says  the  Louisville 
Times,  “will  not  satisfy  those  Americans 
who  believe  that  Bernstorff  should  be  given 
his  passports.  Dernburg  told  to  move  on, 
Gerard  recalled  and  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  severed,  by  reason  of  offenses 
already  committed  by  Germany  against 
American  shipping  and  American  lives.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  it  will  not  appeal  to 
that  element  of  the  German  population  that 
has  heretofore  proceeded  on  the  theory  that 
Germany  is  possessed  of  the  divine  right 
to  run  amuck  on  land  and  sea.  But  the 
great  body  of  American  citizens  will  ap- 
plaud its  fairness  and  uphold  its  firmness. 
And  the  German  Government  may  well 
think  twice  before  it  refuses  to  employ  its 
best  efforts  to  comply  with  its  demands 
that  are  as  reasonable  as  they  are  un- 
equivocal.” 

"Supremely  satisfactory,”  is  the  term 
used  by  the  Detroit  Times  in  reference  to 
the  note.  The  Times  continues: 

“Without  hesitation,  without  resorting  to 
the  round-about  language  of  overcareful 
diplomats,  frankly  and  firmly  the  president 
sets  forth  the  position  ol  the  United  States 
as  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  compre- 
hend it,  and  opens  up  to  Germany  the  only 
way  she  can  travel  to  repair  the  wrong  she 
has  done  us  and  to  avoid  future  injury." 


The  broadness  of  President  Wilson's 
horizon;  his  greater  humanitarianism;  his 
splendid  vision — these  qualities  in  our  chief 
executive  must  appeal  to  the  nation,  de- 
clares the  St.  Louis  Republic  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

“We  as  American  citizens  may  be  sure 
that  our  President,  whose  courage  in  stick- 
ing to  what  lie  believes  to  be  the  right  has 
been  demonstrated  again  and  again  in  his 
brief  but  fruitful  official  career,  is  consider- 
ing the  questions  now  before  him  in  no 
narrow  spirit,  but  in  view  of  the  relation  of 
the  decisions  which  press  for  the  making 
to  the  national  inheritance  and  the  national 
ideal.  Nothing  could  more  surely  conduce 
to  that  firmness  which  speaks  truth  which  is 
unpalatable  and  asserts  rights  in  the  face 
of  cruel  wrongs.  The  nation  has  caught  the 
vision  which  has  been  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  stands  ready  to  follow  in  the  path 
which  he  shall  mark  out  in  the  vindication 
of  the  national  honor  and  the  national  right." 

"Even  those  who  endeavor  to  deal  with 
the  matter  in  a judicial  spirit,”  says  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "cannot  wholly 
disguise  their  detestation  of  this  crime 
against  our  common  humanity.  They  are 
willing,  as  we  all  should  be,  to  trust  the 
President;  they  are  anxious  not  to  make  the 
situation  worse  than  it  is;  they  shrink  from 
the  suggestion  of  war  and  its  miseries.  That 
is  to  a striking  degree  the  attitude  of  the 
whole  nation.” 


Jingoists  Who  Would  Plunge 
Nation  into  War 


THERE  is  in  America  a considerable 
element  that  will  demand  war.  Despite 
the  unpreparedness  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  possibility  of  adjusting  our 
differences  with  Germany  through  the  usual 
diplomatic  channels,  the  militarist  would 
force  the  hand  of  the  President,  and  plunge 
the  country  into  war.  The  New  York  Her- 
ald, using  a black  mourning  border,  laments 
the  fact  that  Roosevelt  is  not  president  of 
the  United  States.  The  torpedoing  of  the 


“But  the  fact  has  always  been  exactly 
the  opposite.  Ever  since  the  ‘Lusitania' 
sank  we  have  been  on  the  brink  of  war  with 
Germany,  not  because  there  was  any  desire 
to  seek  vengeance,  but  because  if  Germany 
persisted  in  a policy  of  assassination  and  a 
programme  of  murder  it  was  impossible  for 
the  United  States  to  avoid  a declaration  of 
war.” 

What  war  would  mean  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  is  emphasized  by  the  New 


c CUTCHtON,  in  Chicago  Tribune 


This  Is  No  Time  for  Jingoism 


“Nebraskan,"  the  latest  outrage  against 
American  neutrality,  is  interpreted  by  the 
New  York  Tribune  as  the  real  answer  of 
Germany  to  President  Wilson's  note.  Count 
von  Bernstorff,  says  the  Tribune,  should  re- 
ceive his  passports,  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  Germany  and  the  United 
States  should  cease.  This  newspaper  points 
out  further  that  “a  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  is  not  a declaration  of  war,  but  it 
is  one  more  step,  is  indeed  next  to  the  last 
step.  In  taking  it  the  United  States  would 
give  final  indication  to  Germany  of  the  di- 
rection in  which  its  policy  led  and  of  the 
approach  of  hostilities.’’ 

“From  the  very  outset,"  the  Tribune  con- 
tinues, it  had  warned  its  readers  that  “op- 
timism in  the  present  emergency  was  wholly 
unwarranted.  For  many  years  thousands  of 
Americans  have  believed  that  to  desire 
peace,  to  seek  it  honestly  and  earnestly,  was 
to  guarantee  that  peace  would  prevail. 
Even  in  the  heat  of  the  ‘Lusitania’  incident 
most  Americans  have  believed  war  impos- 
sible because  no  American  desired  it,  be- 
cause the  very  thought  of  war  was  intol- 
erable. 


York  Sun  in  an  editorial  headed  "The 
Pledge."  The  following  promise,  therefore, 
is  submitted  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
all  concerned: 

“In  case  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  and  her  allies  should  result 
from  the  course  now  taken  by  President 
Wilson’s  administration  with  regard  to  the 
German  massacre  of  noncombatant  Ameri- 
can passengers  on  the  British  ship  ‘Lusi- 
tania,’ I, , an  American  citizen 

by  birth  [or  naturalization],  pledge  my  en- 
tire fortune,  if  required,  and  my  life,  if 
needed,  for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities.  I 
promise,  on  my  honor,  to  put  my  person  at 
the  disposition  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment for  military  or  naval  service  im- 
mediately after  the  declaration  of  war  or 
the  beginning  of  a state  of  war  thus  in- 
duced.” 

“We  maintain,”  continues  the  Sun,  “that 
any  citizen  willing  to  back  his  sentiments 
with  a pledge  of  this  character  is  entitled 
to  demand  of  the  president  immediate  action 
leading  to  war.  He  is  qualified  to  urge  the 


so 
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administration  to  lose  not  an  instant  in 
swinging  wide  open  the  doors  of  the  temple 
of  Janus.  No  better  evidence  of  the  good 
faith  of  his  advice  could  be  expected  of  him. 
The  man  in  the  street,  the  newspaper  pro- 
prietor or  editor,  the  former  official,  the 
politician,  the  partisan  sympathizer  with  the 
cause  of  this  or  that  one  of  the  present 
belligerents,  who  himself  is  ready  to  enlist 
and  is  not  merely  demanding  a war  which 
other  men  are  to  fight  and  for  which  other 


men  are  to  pay,  has  at  this  time  the  first 
claim  upon  the  president’s  respectful  atten- 
tion." 

"War  will  be  war,"  the  Chicago  Tribune 
reminds  us,  adding  that  the  most  dangerous 
and  damaging  fallacy  that  could  be  imagined 
is  that  in  the  event  of  war  we  could,  or 
would,  fight  it  by  proxy.  To  quote  further: 

"War,  let  us  be  perfectly  certain,  means 
no  such  shameful  immunity  as  this.  It 
means  immediate  action  by  our  navy.  It 
means  an  immediate  summons  of  our  cit- 
izen soldiery.  It  means  an  immediate  be- 
ginning of  training  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  green  volunteers. 


?*ES. 
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States,  as  matters  now  stand,  to  enter  the 
war  with  its  army  or  its  navy.  Peace  and 
justice  and  freedom  have  other  weapons 
than  the  brute-force  clubs  of  disproved 
and  discredited  militarism.  Those  other 
weapons  Britain  had  no  chance  to  use  in 
August  last,  when  Germany  violated  Belgian 
neutrality,  defied  all  Europe,  and  threatened 
the  world.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
a club  for  a mad  dog.  But  with  the  United 
States  today  it  is  different.  These  other 
weapons  of  civilization  it  may  be  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  now  to  use.” 

The  Washington  Post  believes  that  we 
have  an  enemy  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in 
Great  Britain,  and  beats  the  tocsin  to  the 
following  effect: 


“This  would  take  months,  but  the  time 
for  battle  would  come  unless  for  some 
reason  not  now  discernible  the  war  should 
end  before  it  arrived.  The  American  nation 
will  not  fight,  if  fight  it  must,  with  its  money 
bags  or  its  mouth.  We  are  pacific,  but  not 
poltroons.  If  war  is  justified,  it  is  worth 
not  less  than  'the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion.’ 

"The  American  public  has  a profound 
moral  repulsion  from  the  killing  of  noncom- 
batants. There  will  be  individuals  and  news- 
papers capable  of  seeking  advantage  from 
this  emotion  by  flag  waving  and  rhetoric. 
It  is  the  duty  of  conscientious  and  clear 
thinking  men  and  newspapers  to  steady 
public  feeling  and  to  help  public  opinion 
formulate  without  self-deception  or  con- 
fusion of  issues  and  with  a full  comprehen- 
sion of  consequences.” 

Considering  the  many  intimations  from 
Canadian  and  English  journals  that  the 
United  States  ought  now  to  cast  her  lot 
with  the  allies  and  enter  the  war  as  one 
more  enemy  of  Prussia,  the  following  com- 
ment from  the  Toronto  World,  which  be- 
lieves that  the  United  States  has  a much 
higher  mission,  is  worth  noting: 

"It  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  Can- 
ada, or  of  Canadians,  to  assert  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  in  this 
moment  of  strain  and  crisis  be- 
tween Washington  and  Berlin. 

Certainly  it  is  not  pertinent  for 
any  of  the  belligerents  to  say 
that  the  greatest  among  the 
neutrals  ought  at  once  to 
declare  for  war.  More 
than  that:  it  would  not 
serve  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  Canada,  or  of 
Britain,  or  of  the  al- 
lies, or  of  the  peace 
and  justice  and 
freedom  of  the 
world  after  the 
war,  were  the 
United 
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"Do  the  people  of  the  United  States  real- 
ize that  the  belligerent  nations  are  not  only 
limiting  our  commerce  with  their  oppo- 
nents, but  that  they  have  assumed  control 
of  our  commerce  with  the  neutral  nations 
of  Europe? 

“Do  our  people  realize  that  these  arro- 
gant and  unjust  belligerents  say  that  we 
shall  not  ship  certain  products  of  our  fields, 
of  our  mines,  of  our  mills,  shops,  and  fac- 
tories to  countries  that  they  are  not  at  war 
with  and  that  are  in  full  friendly  commer- 
cial relations  with  ourselves? 

"Do  our  people  realize  that  in  British  ports 
today  there  are  more  than  30  cargoes  of 
our  shipments  to  such  countries  we  are  not 
at  war  with  that  are  held  as  captures  by 
the  British  government  to  be  disposed  of 
as  that  government  may  decide? 

"Do  the  free  and  liberty-loving  citizens  of 
the  United  States  realize  that  under  the 
British  order  in  council  our  flag  is  no  pro- 
tection from  seizure  of  a vessel  owned  in 
the  United  States,  with  cargoes  owned  by 
our  citizens  and  bound  to  ports  of  another 
neutral  country,  provided  that  vessel  car- 


ries meat,  grain,  cotton,  copper  or  any  other 
article  which  a British  officer  may  class  as 
contraband? 

“Great  Britain  is  not  presumed  to  be  at 
war  with  us,  and  yet  she  seizes  our  vessels, 
takes  our  cargoes,  holds  captive  our  crews 
and  assumes  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas. 

“How  long  is  our  government  to  submit 
to  these  outrages? 

“When  is  this  administration  to  issue  the 
needed  declaration  of  independence  for  our 
commerce  with  peaceful  and  neutral  coun- 
tries?” 

In  the  present  crisis  the  respective  atti- 
tudes of  the  two  ex-presidents,  William 
Howard  Taft  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  are 
significant.  The  former,  though  of  a dif- 
fering political  belief,  supports  President 
Wilson  strongly.  The  latter,  who  first 
sprang  into  national  prominence  as  the  hero 
of  San  Juan  Hill,  asserts  that  "a  blood  and 
iron  policy  cannot  be  met  by  a milk  and 
water  policy,"  and  adds  that  "there  are 
things  worse  than  war.”  The  colonel  was 
for  acting  immediately.  To  quote  further 
from  his  remarks: 
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“Without  twenty-four  hours’  delay  this 
country  could  and  should  take  effective  ac- 
tion by  declaring  that,  in  view  of  Germany's 
murderous  offenses  against  the  rights  of 
neutrals,  all  commerce  with  Germany  shall 
forthwith  be  forbidden  and  all  commerce 
of  every  kind  be  permitted  and  encouraged 
with  France,  England,  and  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world. 

“This  would  not  be  a declaration  of  war. 
It  would  merely  prevent  munitions  of  war 
being  sent  to  a power  which  by  its  conduct 
has  shown  willingness  to  use  munitions  for 
the  slaughter  of  unoffending  American  men, 
women,  and  children.” 

The  colonel,  however,  is  not  taken  seri- 
ously, even  by  the  newspapers  that  might 
be  regarded  as  his  staunchest  supporters. 
We  quote  from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
original  “Bull  Moose”  organ,  which  during 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  last  presidential  campaign 
endorsed  him  unequivocally: 

“Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  recognized 
as  a case  of  violent  righteousness.  He 
constantly  indulges  himself  in  the  rare  en- 
joyment of  unmodified  opinion.  That  is 
force.  Force  never  compromises,  never  ad- 
justs itself  to  judgment,  never  is  considerate 
of  circumstance  or  of  consequence,  but  al- 
ways is  force. 

“The  colonel  has  had  and  has  his  very 
valuable  place  in  our  scheme  of  things  as 
a force.  It  is  a luxury  that  all  citizens  can- 
not indulge  because  modifications  and  reser- 
vations also  have  their  place  in  the  scheme 
of  things,  and  the  right  to  be  downright 


and  uncompromising  must  be  restricted. 
We  have  given  the  colonel  full  sway  in  this 
highly  particularized  right,  and  have  al- 
lowed him  to  damn  with  unction  and  con- 
demn without  mercy  because  it  was  valu- 
able to  have  some  one  so  highly  vitalized  on 
that  particular  work. 

“But  the  colonel  is  pursuing  his  ancient 
habit  now  with  less  felicity  than  usually 
atmospheres  his  efforts.  We  have  not 
needed  the  torch  bearer  in  this  crisis  which 
has  confronted  us.  We  have  needed  the 
sane  counsels  of  the  elder  tribesmen,  the 
men  who  knew  life  through  experience,  and 
who  have  seen  cause  and  consequence.  We 
have  not  needed  the  war  dance  or  the  run- 
ner with  tidings.  We  have  needed  compo- 
sure and  restraint.” 

In  an  editorial  discussion  of  the  two  ex- 
presidents and  their  present  attitudes,  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun  says: 

“Mr.  Taft  has  proven  himself  to  be  the 
possessor  of  superior  attainments,  greater 
than  his  friends  credited  him  with.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  he  is  a great  man  and  a 
splendid  citizen,  while  his  conduct  as  an  ex- 
president  has  been  ideal.  He  has  exercised 
all  his  rights,  but  always  wisely  and  with 
proper  regard  for  his  successor.  He  has 
been  a loyal  American,  not  a self-seeking 
politician.  His  attitude  might  well  be  emu- 
lated by  that  other  ex-president,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  seems  to  consider  himself 
the  spokesman  of  the  nation  whenever  war’s 
stern  alarms  are  heard  or  when  they  are 
not.” 


‘Sit  down!  Y’er  rocking  the  boat.’ 
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NOW  that  it  is  being  realized  that  even 
a peace-loving  nation  can  be  dragged 
into  a war  not  of  its  own  making,  and 
as  the  situation  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  grows  more  acute,  the  ques- 
tion of  our  national  defense  comes  home  to 
us  with  a particular  significance.  China’s 
supine  compliance  with  the  Japanese  de- 
mands illustrates  what  majr  happen  to  a 
country  too  weak  to  protect  itself.  It  is  ap- 
parent to  everybody  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  navy,  we  are  lamentably  unpre- 
pared for  war.  So  far  as  arms  and  equip- 
ment go,  we  are  doubtless  better  off  today 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  Our  ammunition  factories  have 
multiplied  their  output,  and  have  contracted 
for  vast  future  deliveries  of  arms  and  explo- 
sives to  Europe.  In  the  event  of  war  the 
United  States  would  have  first  call  on  these 
supplies.  But  the  “million  men”  who,  as 
Secretary  Bryan  believes,  would  spring  to 
arms  at  the  first  call,  exist  thus  far  only 
theoretically.  Our  standing  army,  which  is 
short  of  officers,  numbers  a paltry  30,000 
men.  It  has  taken  England  nearly  a year 
to  train  her  citizen  army,  and  the  army  is 
not  yet  in  the  field. 

From  certain  quarters  has  come  the  de- 
mand that  an  extra  session  of  Congress  be 
called  to  take  immediate  steps  to  bring  the 
army  and  navy  up  to  fighting  standards. 
The  Navy  League  has  petitioned  the  Presi- 
dent to  authorize  a bond  issue  of  $500,000,- 
000  for  defense.  The  legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia has  passed  resolutions  recommend- 
ing “immediate  steps  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  navy. 

St 


The  recent  naval  review  in  New  York 
has  in  a way  reassured  the  public.  Secre- 
tary Daniels  has  satisfactorily  answered  his 
critics.  But,  as  more  acute  observers  point 
out,  whatever  defects  there  might  be  in  our 
fighting  fleet,  they  are  not  noticeable  in  a 
parade.  The  disappointment  in  the  be- 
havior of  the  submarines  also  brings  to 
light  important  deficiencies. 

President  Wilson,  reviewing  the  fleet, 
said:  “It  is  right  that  America  should  have 
a great  navy  to  express  its  character."  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  speaking  of  the  fleet,  said: 

“Not  only  is  it  composed  of  the  finest  and 
most  efficient  warships  that  we  have  ever 
had,  but  it  is  not  excelled,  except  in  size, 
by  the  fleet  of  any  nation  in  the  world;  our 
officers  are  as  good  as  any;  and  our  en- 
listed men  arc  superior  in  training,  educa- 
tion, physical  development  and  devotion  to 
duty,  to  those  of  any  other  navy.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  general  board  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  I can  say  with  absolute  con- 
fidence that  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet  has 
steadily  progressed  and  has  never  been  so 
high  as  it  is  today. 

“However,  wc  need  more  ships,  more  offi- 
cers, and  more  men,  and  should  continue 
the  wise  policy  of  increasing  the  size  of  our 
navy,  which  must  remain  our  first  and  best 
line  of  defense." 

And  Secretary  Daniels  declared  re- 
cently: 

“Our  navy  is  good;  it  is  not  good  enough. 
With  your  help,  as  long  as  I am  secretary 
of  the  navy,  wc  will  all  try  to  make  it  bet- 
ter. The  navy  is  strong;  it  is  not  strong 
enough.  With  the  help  of  the  whole  Amer- 
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"IN  TIME  OF  PEACE—” 


"Do  you  still  think  they  are  enough,  Mr.  President?" 

ican  people,  with  the  help  of  a Congress  and 
an  administration  thoroughly  committed  to 
the  policy  of  'taking  leave  to  be  strong 
upon  the  seas,’  we  will  make  it  stronger. 
This  review  is  not  the  end  of  a century’s 
labors.  We  do  not  here  exhibit  our  com- 
pleted work.” 

The  Philadelphia  Press  looks  under  the 
surface  and  reads  certain  lessons  in 
the  naval  review.  It  says: 

“The  American  fleet  on  parade 
made  a magnificent  showing.  It 
always  does  itself  credit  in  pa- 
rades. The  number  of  ships  of  all 
kinds  is  impressive  as  they  follow 
each  other  in  procession.  If  many 
of  them  are  lacking  in  speed 
capacity  it  is  not  made  manifest  in 
an  orderly  and  leisurely  parade. 

If  most  of  the  vessels  on  account 
of  age  or  other  defects  would  not 
be  able  to  make  an  efficient  re- 
sistance to  an  attack  by  modern 
battleships  that  weakness  is  not  no- 
ticeable to  most  of  the  observers 
of  the  parade. 

“Altogether  the  fleet  is  a fine 
onej  the  fourth  in  rank  of  the 
navies  of  the  world.  The  country 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  it,  but 
not  to  be  contented  with  it.  Navies 
are  progressive,  their  development 
must  be  continuous  and  because  of 
insufficient  appropriations  in  recent 
years  the  American  navy  has  not 
kept  step  with  its  European  com- 
petitors but  has  fallen  behind. 


“In  number  of  fighting  ships,  in 
speed,  in  fast  cruisers  and  in  sub- 
marines the  American  navy  needs 
greatly  to  be  strengthened  and  im- 
proved. Recent  events  have  so 
strongly  impressed  this  on  the 
minds  of  those  at  all  conversant 
with  the  nation's  naval  needs  that 
were  Congress  now  in  session  there 
is  no  doubt  it  would  be  very  liberal 
in  its  appropriation  for  the  navy." 

"The  one  great  lesson  of  this 
war,”  observes  the  New  York 
World,  "is  sea  power,  and  sea 
power  is  a form  of  national  defense 
that  works  no  violence  to  Ameri- 
can traditions.  It  involves  no 
plunge  into  militarism.  There  is 
no  menace  to  popular  liberty  in 
dreadnoughts,  battle-cruisers  and 
submarines.  The  navy  withdraws 
no  great  mass  of  men  from  the 
economic  life  of  the  nation.  Rather 
it  drills  and  trains  men  for  that 
life,  for  when  the  sailor  has  fin- 
ished his  service  he  is  an  expert 
mechanic  who  fits  into  the  pursuits 
of  peace  as  well  as  he  fits  into  the 
pursuits  of  war. 

"Understanding  that,  the  country 
can  have  no  misgivings  about  naval 
expansion. 

“In  the  crisis  that  the  country  now  faces, 
the  navy  should  have  a new  meaning  to 
all  Americans,  and  that  new  meaning  must 
bring  about  a new  attitude  toward  the  sea 
power  of  the  United  States.  There  will  be 
less  politics  hereafter  in  dealing  with  the 
navy,  less  sectionalism,  less  provincialism — 
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and  less  jingoism  and  less  armor-plateism 
as  well.  There  will  be  a stronger  and 
wider  manifestation  of  what  the  president 
happily  described  as  ‘a  natural,  instinctive 
judgment’  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  ‘express  their  power  appropriately  in 
an  efficient  navy.'  it  is  a judgment  that 
cannot  lead  them  astray.” 

The  Baltimore  Sun{  a consistent  advocate 
of  a stronger  navy,  gives  the  following  rea- 
sons for  our  need  of  one: 

"We  have  great  extents  of  seacoast  on 
two  oceans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
island  possessions  far  away  to  be  protected 
in  case  of  need.  And  above  all  we  have 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  maintain,  which 


may  at  any  moment  in  the  future  need  reas- 
sertion. There  are  also  contingencies  in 
other  quarters  which  may  develop  a situa- 
tion that  may  demand  immediate  attention. 
The  navy  of  the  United  States  should  rank 
next  to  that  of  England,  A few  years  ago 
it  did,  but  it  has  not  kept  its  place.  The 
United  States  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
England.  We  have  Canada  as  a hostage. 
And  with  a navy  more  powerful  than  that 
of  any  other  country  except  England  we 
would  be  safe  from  all  attack.” 

“Now,  if  ever,”  says  the  New  York  Times, 
“we  should  look  to  our  national  security. 

“No  matter  what  the  outcome  may  be  of 
the  international  problem  which  is  absorb- 
ing the  public  attention,  doubt 


as  to  the  necessity  for  an  imme- 
diate strengthening  of  our  na- 
tional defenses  cannot  now  exist 
in  the  mind  of  the  most  peace- 
fully disposed  American  citizen. 
We  are  not  going  to  plunge 
into  war,  we  are  going  to  avoid 
war  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  so  with  honor,  but  the  lesson 
of  the  hour  is  that  war  cannot 
always  be  avoided  by  being 
peaceable  and  minding  our 
own  business.  War  exists 
in  its  most  terrible  forms, 
and  it  has  been  brought 
perilously  near  to  us.  \Ve 
k cannot  be  prepared  in  time 
I of  peace  to  take  part  in  a 
V war  with  a first  class  power; 
' that  is  out  of  the  question. 
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But  we  can  take  measures  to  improve  our 
coast  defenses,  strengthen  our  naval  force, 
and  increase  our  army  to  the  statutory 
limit,  so  that  in  case  of  alarm  we  may  be 
better  prepared  to  set  in  motion  all  the  ma- 
chinery for  our  protection.” 

The  Washington  Post,  alarmed  at  our 
resent  state  of  unreadiness,  believes  that 
ongress  should  be  called  into  session  with- 
out delay  to  consider  the  vital  questions  in- 
volved by  our  lack  of  adequate  defense. 

“The  United  States  usually  has  met  crises 
with  courage,  ingenuity  and  resourceful- 
ness," declares  the  Post.  "But  lack  of  pre- 
paredness, although  it  may  be  overcome 
eventually,  is  invariably  penalized  by  the 
unnecessary  loss  of  lives  and  property.  In 
case  of  war  the  price  that  the  United  States 
would  pay  for  unpreparedness,  regardless 
of  the  final  result,  would  be  tremendous.” 
Great  Britain’s  unpreparedness  last  Au- 
gust, the  Chicago  Tribune  believes,  should 
be  a lesson  for  us,  and  refute  unquestion- 
ably the  arguments  of  such  pacificists  as 
Secretary  Bryan,  that  in  an  emergency 
armed  hosts  would  spring  up  as  did  those 
legendary  soldiers  when  the  dragon's  teeth 
were  sown.  The  Tribune,  which  has  neg- 
lected no  opportunity  to  urge  stronger  de- 
fenses, says: 


"The  superabundance  of  our  national  op- 
timism, the  unconscious  conceit  and  amia- 
ble and  weak  but  in  a true  sense  terrible 
braggadocio  with  which  we  look  upon  pros- 
pects and  probabilities,  will  not  be  reduced 
to  sensible  proportions  by  lessons  now 
available. 

“We  know  that  Aug.  1,  1914,  Great  Brit- 
ain, suddenly  making  Tor  itself  in  pursuit  of 
its  best  interests  a great  national  emergency 
and  using  every  ounce  of  power  to  meet  it. 
began  raising  an  army — such  an  army  as 
the  ‘million  men  overnight’  who  comfort 
Secretary  Bryan’s  dreams  and  give  Champ 
Clark  visions  of  an  enemy  dying  in  the 
effort  to  water  its  horses  in  the  Ohio. 

“It  has  taken  Great  Britain  the  greater 
part  of  a year  with  military  resources  much 
superior  to  ours,  with  more  available  offi- 
cers and  with  more  means  of  obtaining 
equipment,  to  get  its  armed  citizenry  into 
shape.  Its  weakness  has  been  protected  by 
a smaller  nation,  France,  and  by  a very  lit- 
tle nation,  Belgium. 

"We  could  count  upon  no  such  protection, 
and.  except  in  men,  could  rely  upon  no 
such  military  resources.  Great  Britain  had 
control  of  the  sea  and  could  supplement 
the  product  of  its  own  arms  factories  with 
supplies  obtained  from  American  works.” 
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GERMAN-AMERICANS  IN  DIVIDED  LOYALTY 


AS  the  New  York  Herald  expresses  it, 
“the  hyphen  was  submarined  with  the 
Lusitania.  Henceforth  there  can  be 
but  one  class  of  Americans — AMERICAN- 
Americans.” 

The  question  of  how  our  citizens  of  Ger- 
man birth  and  parentage  would  stand  in  the 
present  crisis  seems  to  have  been  answered 
pretty  well  by  the  leaders  of  those  citizens 
themselves.  Naturally  their  sympathies  are 
with  the  Fatherland,  but  their  allegiance,  as 
they  have  been  prompt  to  declare,  is  to  the 
flag  of  their  adoption.  One  can  easily  sym- 
pathize with  the  Gcrman-Americans  in  the 
situation  of  divided  loyalty  which  now  con- 
fronts them,  but  there  need  be  no  fear  as 
to  their  patriotism.  Herman  Ridder,  pub- 
lisher of  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zcitung, 
speaks  for  this  class  of  citizens  when  he 
says  that  this  is  not  the  time  “to  burden 
millions  of  the  American  people  with  un- 
just and  unnecessary  anguish  of  mind.  The 
German-American  must  suffer  in  any  con- 
flict between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many pains  of  which  their  fellow  citizens 
can  never  know  anything.  It  is  rather  a 
time  for  showing  them  the  greatest  degree 
of  consideration.  They  have  fought  to  up- 
hold the  flag  in  the  past  and  they  will  do 
so  again,  against  any  enemy  whatsoever. 
They  deserve  the  fruits  of  past  loyalty,  un- 
til they  have  forfeited  the  right  to  claim 
them.  There  has  never  been  but  one  flag 
under  which  the  German-American  has 
fought.  There  never  can  be  but  one  flag 
under  which  he  will  ever  fight.  And  that 
flag  is  the  Stars  and  Stripes." 

“While  proud  of  our  German  ancestry, 
we  know  only  one  flag,  the  flag  of  our 
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country,"  the  8,000  members  of  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  Union  of  Baltimore  tell  Mr. 
Wilson,  “and  we  tender  to  you,  the  stand- 
ard bearer,  our  undivided  loyalty."  The 
New  Yorker  Herold,  warning  unnaturalized 
Germans  in  this  country  to  be  silent,  sets 
forth  admirably  and  completely  the  duty  of 
“the  German  American”  and  affirms  his 
readiness  to  fulfill  it: 

“No  silent  and  sullen  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  the  nation  takes  through  its  cho- 
sen representatives  will  suffice;  the  response 
of  the  German  Americans  must  come  from 
the  whole  heart  and  their  support  of  the 
country  must  be  without  reserve,  without 
qualification. 

“And  from  alk  the  manifestations  of  Ger- 
man American  spirit  in  the  last  few  days 
we  can  definitely  say  that  in  this,  the  su- 
preme test  of  loyalty.  the  German  Ameri- 
cans will  not  fail  or  falter." 

Rather  touching  is  the  statement  of  the 
Milwaukee  Abendpost's  editor,  who  says: 

“We  do  not  remember  ever  having  writ- 
ten an  article  wdth  a heavier  heart.  While 
we  compose  it  we  are  under  pressure  of  the 
most  cruel  situation  which  an  American 
citizen  of  German  extraction  may  have  to 
face,  that  which  has  always  appeared  to  us. 
not  only  as  the  direst  calamity  that  could 
befall  us,  but  also  as  the  most  heinous  crime 
that  could  be  committed  against  civiliza- 
tion. . . . On  one  side  there  is  no  senti- 
ment more  natural  and  more  beautiful  than 
the  loving  attachment  to  the  country  where 
our  cradle  stood.  On  the  other  side  we  are 
American  citizens,  who,  under  all  condi- 
tions, have  to  conserve  their  loyalty  to  the 
great  country  of  their  adoption.  . . . 
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MORGAN,  in  Philadelphia 
Inquirer 

A Big  Wind  Bag  That 
should  be  Punctured 
We  can  only  express 
the  most  ardent 
hope  that  the  Ger- 
m a n Government, 
while  fully  conserv- 
ing its  legitimate 
rights,  may  yet  find 
in  its  answer  the 
tone  that  will  spare 
us  the  worst.” 

Says  Edward  L. 

Preetorius,  president 
of  the  German* 

American  Press  As- 
sociation, of  St 
Louis: 

“Every  American 
citizen,  whether  he 
be  native  or  hyphenated,  is  hack  of  the 
president  in  his  vigorous  protest 
against  the  destruction  of  American 
life  and  property.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
devoutly,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  proceed  with  extreme  measures, 
but  if  the  necessity  is  presented,  Pres- 
ident Wilson  will  find  back  of  him  a 
great  nation  in  complete  accord.” 

To  this  Mr.  Preetorius*  Westtiche 

Post  adds: 

“For  the  press  of  the  whole  coun- 
try there  is  at  present  but  one  sacred 
duty,  to  leave  nothing  undone  to 
avert  inner  strife.  That  we  Ameri- 
cans of  German  descent  with  a bleed- 
ing heart  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  an  armed  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  the  land  of  our 
forefathers,  no  fair-minded  person  will 
condemn  us  for.  There  still  is  hope 
for  an  honorable  understanding  on 
both  sides.  May  Providence  grant 
that  the  worst  be  averted  1” 


A more  pro-German  view  is 
stated  in  the  columns  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Tageblatt,  thus: 

“The  senseless  war  . . . has 
led  to  a new  conflict  brought  about 
by  the  note  of  our  Government  de- 
manding the  cessation  of  subma- 
rine warfare  against  mercantile 
shipping. 

“This  demand  is  something  en- 
tirely new.  It  is  the  first  time  in 
history  that  a neutral  power  tries 
to  dictate  to  a belligerent  in  which 
way  it  shall  use  a legal  weapon 
against  its  enemies.  The  United 
States  practically  says  to  Germany, 
'You  may  use  your  submarines 
against  warships  but  not  against 
merchant  vessels  because  Ameri- 
cans may  have  taken  passage  on 
such  ships  and  get 
killed.’  Such  a far- 
reaching  consideration 
of  the  rights  of  neutrals 
never  was  asked  before. 
The  law  of  nations  cer- 
tainly does  not  jus- 
tify it. 

“Nevertheless,”  con- 
cludes the  Tageblatt, 
“Germany  was  willing 
monthsago  todocxactly 
what  the  United  States 
demanded.  The  Ger- 
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EVANS,  la  Baltimore  American 


Hyphenated 

man  Government  declared  in  February  its 
willingness  to  forego  the  submarine  war- 
fare against  English  trade  if  England  give 
up  its  'Order  of  Council’  policy  of  starving 
the  German  civil  population,  a policy  which 
clearly  finds  no  justification  in  the  taw  of 
nations.  But  England  declined.  If  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  in- 
dorsed this  just  and  humane  offer  with  the 
same  energy  which  is  shown  in  the  new 
note  to  Germany,  the  new  conflict  would 
have  been  avoided. 

"The  use  of  submarines  in  warfare  is  as 
yet  not  regulated  by  international  law.  A 
single  power  has  no  right  to  issue  such 
regulations.  The  theory  that  submarines 
may  not  lie  used  against  merchant  vessels 
is  untenable.  The  American  Government 
had  no  right  to  believe  that  the  German 
Government  will  give  up  its  submarine  war- 
fare against  England  for  no  other  reason 
hut  to  please  the  United  States.1’ 

In  an  entirely  different  tone  is  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Henry  Kersting,  presi- 
dent of  the  German-Amcrican  Alliance  of 
St.  I.ouis: 

“The  statesmanlike  note  written  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson  and  transmitted  to  the  Ger- 
man Government  deserves  to  take  high  rank 
among  American  state  papers.  It  deals  with 
a most  delicate  situation  in  a diplomatic 
manner  and  yet  with  the  most  perfect 
frankness.  . . The  manner  in  which 

the  so-called  Gcrman-American  citizens  re- 
ceive the  President's  message  shows  that 
as  a matter  of  fact  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a German-Amcrican  or  any  other  hy- 
phenated American.’’ 

From  many  quarters  has  come  the  de- 
mand that  Dr.  Bernhard  Dernburg,  former 
minister  of  colonial  affairs  for  Germany. 


and  the  leading  German  apologist  in  the 
United  States,  be  given  safe  conduct  to  the 
other  side. 

Says  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

"Whatever  usefulness  Dr.  Dernburg  ever 
may  have  had  in  the  United  States  evident- 
ly is  at  an  end.  As  ambassador  to  the 
American  people  rather  than  to  the  Ameri- 
can government  he  undertook  the  difficult 
task  of  direct  dealings  with  American  sen- 
timent. A little  reflection  would  have  con- 
vinced almost  any  one  that  the  mission  was 
useless.  Argument  merely  begets  argu- 
ment. What  opinion  was  favorable  to 
Germany  would  remain  favorable  and  what 
opinion  was  unfavorable  would  grow  only 
more  unfavorable.’’ 

"If  Dr.  Bernhard  Dernburg  is  in  this 
country  in  any  sort  of  official  capacity," 
says  the  New  York  World,  “his  early  de- 
parture should  be  a matter  of  a brief  for- 
mality. If  he  is  here  merely  as  an  alien 
without  special  standing,  he  should  realize 
by  this  time  that  he  has  long  overstayed 
his  welcome  and  take  his  leave  without 
further  delay. 

"By  his  own  statement  Dr.  Dernburg’s 
visit  to  the  United  States  is  made  unoffi- 
cially, but  at  times  lie  raises  doubts  as  to 
his  exact  relationship  to  the  Kaiser's  Gov- 
ernment. Ambassador  Bernstorff  should 
make  clear  precisely  what  is  Dr.  Dcrn- 
burg's  status.  Who  and  what  is  he?  What 
credentials  does  he  hold?  If  none,  why  is 
he  here?  In  whose  employ  is  he?” 

Herman  Kidder  in  the  New  Yorker 
Staats  Zeitung,  however,  comes  to  the  visi- 
tor's defense  thus: 

"It  is  entirely  natural  and  understandable 
that  Dr.  Dernburg's  presence  in  the  United 
States  has  not  been  pleasing  to  England 
and  that  she  should  attempt  at  every  turn 
to  convince  us  that  it  is  not  pleasing  to  us. 
She  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  have 
Dr.  Dernburg  ‘muzzled’  or,  better  still,  de- 
ported. He  lias  torn  the  mantle  of  hypoc- 
risy from  too  many  of  her  pretences — 
shown  up  too  many  of  her  weaknesses — 
laid  bare  too  much  of  her  history,  to  be 
longer  a persona  grata  with  England.  We 
cannot  afford,  however,  to  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  Great  Britain  in  the  matter  of 
whom  we  shall  receive  amongst  us,  any 
more  than  we  can  afford  to  submit  to  her 
dictation  or  that  of  any  other  country  in 
any  matter  which  concerns  ourselves  alone. 

“Dr.  Dernburg  lias  done  nothing  to  vio- 
late our  hospitality.  He  has  appeared  in 
public  only  in  response  to  invitations  and 
lias  been  received  everywhere  with  that  en- 
thusiasm and  appreciation  of  ability,  force 
and  character  which  his  personality  com- 
pels, No  one  can  say  of  him  that  he  has 
ever  indulged  in  violent  or  abusive  language 
—even  against  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
He  lias  confined  himself  to  the.  simple  state- 
ment of  facts  and  tempered  his  words  to 
meet  the  position  in  which  he  stands  among 
a neutral  people." 
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From  Punch 

Kaiser  (to  America): 
you  kick  me  down  stairs?' 


REJECTED  ADDRESSES 

"Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love;  but  why  did 


“Thanks.  We  don’t  Want 
German  Sympathy” 


<<  P ALT  in  our  wounds,"  is  the  way  the 

^ Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  charac- 
terizes the  official  expression  of  Ger- 
man sympathy  for  the  murdered  women 
and  children  of  the  "Lusitania.”  The  “re- 
grets" of  the  imperial  government,  deliv- 
ered through  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff, 
appear,  according  to  this  newspaper  and 
many  others,  only  to  add  insult  to  injury. 
As  the  Ledger  remarks: 

“Thanks.  We  do  not  want  the  sympathy 
of  Germany,  or  the  Kaiser,  or  Ambassador 
Bernstorff,  or  Doctor  Dernburg.  To  offer 
commiseration  under  these  circumstances  is 
an  unprecedented  piece  of  impudence.  His- 
tory as  it  might  have  been  written  would 
have  offered  parallels  if  certain  infamous 
characters  that  blacken  the  page  whereon 
their  names  are  set  for  perennial  execration 
had  dared  to  add  insult  to  injury  by  pre- 
tending to  be  sorry. 

“Thus  we  may  imagine  Herod  sending 
broadcast  this  message:  'Herod  Archclaus, 

cthnarch  of  Judea,  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  mothers  of  Bethlehem,  and  desires  to 
assure  them  of  his  sympathy  in  their  loss  of 
loved  ones.’  Or  we  might  have  this:  ‘Nero 
Claudius  Caesar  desires  to  express  to  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  recently  incin- 
erated Chris- 
tians his  pro- 
found  regret.’ 

Or  'Catherine  de 
Medici  and 
Charles  IX  de- 
sire to  announce 
that  they  sin- 
cerely deplore 
the  loss  of  life 
in  Paris  from 
August  24  to 
October  3,  1572.’ 

Or  ‘Ivan  IV, 

Tsar  of  Mus- 
covy, wishes  to 
say  to  the  in- 
habitants  of 
Novgorod  that 
in  their  bereave- 
ment during  the 
months  of 
uary  and 
ruary,  1570,  they 
are  assured  of 
his  heartfelt  so- 
li c i t u d e.’  Or 
‘Abdul  Hamid 
presents  his 
compliments  to 
the  Armenian 
Patriarch  at 
Ech'in  i a d z i n, 
and  is  distressed 


to  learn  of  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of 
women  and  children.’ 

“It  detraefs  from  the  value  of  the  Bern- 
storff-Dernburg  condolences — it  rubs  salt 
into  the  wound,  as  it  were — to  have  Dern- 
burg, as  spokesman  for  the  Kaiser,  say  at 
the  same  time  that  Germany  means  to  do  it 
again  as  soon  as  she  gets  the  chance.” 

The  visit  of  von  Bernstorff  to  the  State 
Department  to  express  his  regret  that  “the 
events  of  the  war  have  led  to  the  loss  of  so 
many  American  lives,”  calls  forth  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Providence  Journal: 

“This  of  course  means  nothing  and  worse 
than  nothing.  For,  under  the  guise  of  an 
apologetic  action,  it  is  a deliberate  attempt 
to  becloud  the  issue. 

“This  is  the  real  von  Bernstorff  diplo- 
macy applied  to  a new  situation.  There  is 
no  hint  whether  in  going  to  the  State  De- 
partment he  went  under  instructions  from 
Berlin  or  on  his  own  personal  initiative,  and 
the  ambassador  was  very  careful  not  to  be 
specific  on  this  point — reserving  to  himself, 
as  he  has  done  before,  the  right  to  lie  in 
either  direction  as  it  may  suit  the  purposes 
of  himself  and  his  government. 

"The  ‘events  of  the  war’  have  not  led  to 
the  loss  of  American  lives  at  all.  The  par- 
ticular event 
that  maimed 
and  killed 
scores  of  our 
fellow-country- 
men had  noth- 
ing to  do  with 
war,  and  was 
not  an  act  of 
wa(,  hut  an  act 
of  piracy  and 
murder. 

“There  can  be 
no  war  against 
innocent  and 
unarmed  peo- 
ple, against  non- 
combatants  sail- 
ing the  high 
seas  on  a mer- 
chant ship.  That 
is  to  say,  there 
can  be  no  war 
as  war  is  con- 
sidered in  the 
eyes  of  civilized 
nations. 

“The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Lu- 
sitania and  the 
horrible  trag- 
edy of  death 
brought  about 
by  that  act  were 

n 


KIRBY.  Ill  Mtw  Yolk  Woitd 
"W«  both  jtvo  nodes.” 
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directly  in  line  with  every  move  that  Ger- 
many has  made  when  she  has  bad  within 
her  grasp  helpless  and  defenseless  people 
on  whom  to  wreak  her  barbaric  vengeance. 

“Does  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  be- 
lieve that  the  temper  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  satisfied  with  his  call  at  the 
State  Department  and  with  the  language 
used  by  him  there — language  which  in  itself 
is  an  added  insult  to  our  intelligence?" 

“A  mockery"  the  Brooklyn  tagle  brands 
the  German  regrets.  Still,  the  Eagle  con- 
tends, even  this  sympathy  was  more  than 
what  we  might  have  expected  considering 
that  "from  all  accounts  the  loss  of  lives 
caused  rejoicing,  rather  than  regret,  in  Ger- 
many." 

"It  is  the  sheerest  nonsense,”  the  writer 
continues,  “to  talk  of  the  British  policy  of 
starvation.  What  happened  when  the  Ger- 
mans locked  up  Bazaine?  They  cut  off  the 
food  supplies.  What  happened  while  they 
were  forcing  and  until  they  forced  Paris  to 
capitulate?  Just  what  they  are  now  pro- 
testing against — starving  the  civilian  popu- 


lation, as  well  as  the  combatants.  That  may 
be  cruel,  but  it  is  customary.  It  has  the 
sanction  of  usage.  The  Times  recalls  in- 
structions revised  by  Lincoln  and  sent  to 
the  Union  commanders:  'War  is  not  car- 
ried on  by  arms  alone.  It  is  lawful  to 
starve  a hostile  belligerent,  armed  or  un- 
armed, so  that  it  leads  to  the  speedier  sub- 
jection of  the  enemy.’ 

“In  short,  to  what  the  British  are  doing, 
no  valid  exceptions  can  be  taken,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  Germans  are 
not  complaining  of  any  scarcity  of  food. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  exploiting  their 
resources  as  sufficiently  abundant  to  insure 
them  against  privation.  Accepting  their 
statement  of  their  case,  their  people  are  not 
in  any  danger  of  starvation,  to  which  ex- 
tent the  blockade  has  not  been  successful. 
Regrets  cost  nothing.  There  are  times 
when  they  are  not  a misfit.  There  are  also 
times  when  they  make  a mockery  of  what 
they  seek  to  palliate.  It  helps  a murderer 
not  in  the  least  to  say  he  is  sorry.  And. 
it  is  of  no  service  to  the  dead.” 


WALKER.  In  London  Daily  Graphic 

INEXPRESSIBLE 

Uncle  Sam:  “Words  fail  me  to  express  my  indignation.” 

John  Bull:  “Words  failed  me  months  ago.  I’m  relying  on  deeds  now.” 
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CARTER,  in  New  York  Evening  Sun 
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Contraband  of  War! 
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SlHKKtll,  in  Hew  York  Inbunt 


The  Crowning  Insult 
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EVANS,  in  Baltimore  American 


Why  Not  Apply  the  Doctrine  of  “Strict  Accountability”  Here? 
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JUST  as  truth  is  a point  of  view,  so  car- 
toon work  means  'different  things  tc 
different  cartoonists,  but  certain  com- 
mon principles  underlie  the  success  of  all 
of  them.  Since  the  cartoon  is  literally  a 
picture  editorial,  it  is  essential  that  the 
workman  not  only  acquaint  himself  with 
the  facts  of  his  subject,  but  he  must  be 
able  to  judge  their  comparative  importance 
as  well.  He  must  put  tnem  in  the  order  of 
their  relative  strength  determined  by  the 
value  of  what  each  fact  contributes  to  the 
subject  in  process  of  interpretation.  Where 
the  editorial  writer  might  elaborate  to  ad- 
vantage, the  cartoonist  must  eliminate — 
simplify.  The  one  great  essential  to  con- 
si  s t e n t,  sustained 
success  is  the  sense 
or  gift  of  epitome, 
and  humor  is  a 
mighty  close  second. 

Excellent  drafts- 
manship is  not  taken 
very  seriously  in 
this  country,  while 
good  composition, 
and  more  especially 
fine  decorative  qual- 
ity, are  so  little  un- 
derstood here  that 
they  scarcely  enter 
into  the  public’s  es- 
timate of  a cartoon- 
ist. America  dearly 
loves  the  “punch” 
and  about  all  they 
demand  of  the  artist 
is  that  the  point  be 
aggressively  clear, 
the  funnier  the  in- 
terpretation the  bet- 
ter. 

This  matter  of  fun, 
real  appealing  fun, 
is  a serious  one  with 
most  editors.  The 
human  animal  loves 
to  smile  and  is  sure 

Ti 


to  renew  his  subscription  to  the  journal 
that  supplies  the  demand.  Doubly  valuable 
is  the  cartoonist  who  can  convey  with  edu- 
cational force  the  policy  of  his  paper  to  the 
heart  of  the  reader.  The  greatest  public- 
service  corporation  in  New  York  City  uses 
gnomclike  figures  of  Father  Knickerbocker, 
grotesque  but  refined,  as  an  advertising 
character,  and  these  little  people  are  always 
smiling.  The  policy  of  the  company  is  that 
they  shall  “herald  a blessing,  showing  the 
pleasure  of  its  presence  rather  than  the  pain 
of  its  absence.”  Big  corporations  must  be 
eternally  alert  to  the  molding  of  public 
opinion,  and  one  of  the  surest  methods  a 
company  can  pursue  is  to  identify  itself 
with  smiling,  cheer- 
ful service.  Not  one 
of  us  has  so  tight  a 
grip  on  his  purse 
strings  when  he  is 
smiling  as  when  he 
is  grouchy.  Dis- 
please a person  by 
your  approach  and 
the  results  of  your 
endeavor  may  not 
only  be  neutral  but 
absolutely  negative. 
It  is  this  psychology 
of  good  humor  that 
the  cartoonist  should 
train  himself  to  take 
advantage  of,  so 
that  among  the 
many  giggles  he 
may  be  responsible 
for  shall  come  at 
least  occasionally 
the  thoughtful  smile. 

Ridicule  is  easy, 
but  the  well  - bred 
cartoonist — and  ev- 
ery type  reflects  the 
character  of  his 
breeding  in  his  work 
— the  well-bred  man 
will  confine  his  ridi- 


A.  B.  Chapin,  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  and  Fred 
G.  Cooper,  of  Collier's  Weekly. 

A snapshot  taken  during  "Journalism  Week”  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  where  both  were  on  the  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Cooper's  article  is  taken  from  his  address 
made  on  that  occasion. 
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TEMPLE,  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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“Gee,  it  feeli  funny.” 
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WteSTtB,  i'n  Hr*  'I oik  Ctobt 


The  Thrill  That  Cornea  Once  in  a Lifetime 


their  faces.  In  proportion  as  his 
stuff  looks  like  the  ordinary — the 
rank  and  file — it  isn’t  his;  he  has 
borrowed  it.  The  bigger  the  car- 
toonist (or  any  other  type  of 
worker)  the  more  individual  his 
product,  for  he  has  trusted  himself 
to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  He 
has  realized  that  no  man  is  big 
enough  or  good  enough  to  be 
slavishly  copied.  Providence  won’t 
fail  the  one  who  is  intelligent  and 
sincere;  personality  will  come  to 
him  who  has  the  courage  to  stand 
alone. 

One  healthy,  wholesome  type  of 
cartoon  which  has  a sure  market 
in  America  is  the  “back  home” 
product.  No  one  can  expect  to 
succeed  in  that  line  who  has  not 
been  a youngster  at  one  time  or 
another.  Most  men  have  been 
boys  and — well,  most  girls  have 
been  younger,  so  if  any  of  them 
is  suffering  for  ideas  to  relieve 
itching,  artistic  fingers,  why  not 
hark  back  to  the  days  of  those  cir- 
cuses in  Fetchie  Turner’s  barn,  or 
the  ordeal  of  walking  publicly  with 
the  first  sweetheart,  or  working 
that  rosined  - string  - ami  - the  - can 
stunt  on  the  Chinese  laundry,  or 
knocking  the  window  panes  out  of 
old  Hill  Brocniug’s  empty  house 
(and  getting  caught  at  it),  or  play- 
ing buccaneers  on  rafts  when  the 


cule  to  principles  rather  than  to 
persons,  especially  when  those  per- 
sons are  sincere  in  their  beliefs. 
One  of  the  many  things  we  have 
to  thank  Thomas  Nast  for  is  his 
political  menagerie.  We  can  re- 
sort to  the  use  of  the  "iass-mule” 
and  the  “injy-rubber  bull  that  pulls 
carrots  with  his  tail”  when  por- 
traying political  situations,  thus 
throwing  suspicion  on  the  sanity 
of  the  party  on  the  rack,  and  tend- 
ing to  convert  the  reader  to  the 
opposition,  where  the  use  of  per- 
sonal ridicule  might  influence  a 
man  against  voting  for  a political 
comrade,  without  affecting  his 
fundamental  convictions  in  the 
least. 

But  soak  the  corruptionist!  We 
should  land  hard  on  the  individual 
who  thrives  on  the  misery  of 
others  and  he  cannot  be  pilloried 
too  sharply,  though  here  a^ain 
comes  that  matter  of  humor:  bitter 
ridicule  without  the  saving  grace 
of  fun  will  react  on  itself.  When 
you  have  gotten  the  public  to 
laughing  at  a man  instead  of  with 
him,  his  days  are  numbered  in  the 
councils  of  the  mighty. 

The  rendering  of  a cartoonist's 
own  work  is  as  unlike  that  of  other 
cartoonists  as  his  face  is  unlike 


BUShHBLL,  Cineiansli  Timet-iUr 

When  Father  Was  a Boy 
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DOKAHCY,  In  Cltufutf  Ftnln  Dtnltr 

A Donahey  Cartoon  That  Reaches  the  Heart:  "Mother’s  Day” 


creek  was  up,  or  any  of  those  gone-forever 
incidents  which  the  kaleidoscope  of  memory 
reveals?  A number  of  men  are  making 
good  money  out  of  this  line,  but  so  far  as  I 
know  there  isn't  one  woman  cartoonist  who 
is  even  prospecting  for  that  vein  of  gold 
that  awaits  her  who  with  understanding, 
sympathy  and  humor  shall  first  exploit  in 
cartoons  the  intimate  characteristics  of 
American  girlhood.  Woman  caricaturists 
are  rare,  but  broad  caricature  is  neither  es- 
sential nor  desirable  in  the  line  just  sug- 
gested. There  is  generally  a suggestion  of 
ridicule  in  the  work  of  the  masculine  car- 
toonists who  occasionally  handle  the  sub- 
ject, and  most  of  the  feminine  lean  too  much 
to  sentimentality. 

No  matter  how  ridiculous  a cartoonist’s 
work  may  be,  so  tong  as  it  is  really  funny, 
especially  when  it  portrays  the  intimate  ex- 
perience and  emotions  of  life,  a remunera- 
tive market  is  certain.  One  of  the  most 
striking  observations  regarding  the  efforts 
of  beginners  is  the  regularity  with  which 
youngsters  fresh  from  the  country  or  small 
town  at  once  set  about  trying  to  portray 
city  life  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  the 


city  (and  of  which  they  know  next  to  noth- 
ing), while  the  vast  majority  of  readers  are 
hungry  for  humorous  renderings  of  those 
childhood  scenes  of  varying  degrees  of  dear- 
ness to  them,  and  with  which  the  newly 
arrived  cartoonist  is  so  richly  supplied  in 
memory.  He  seems  to  feel  that  exhibiting 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  old  home-town 
stuff  will  stamp  him  as  a “jay."  Sure  and 
sizable  reward  awaits  the  jay  with  the  abil- 
ity plus  the  courage  to  pictorially  remind 
the  world  of  the  "back  home"  years. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  city  to 
do  it.  Any  paper  within  daily  or  even 
weekly  touch  of  an  engraving  plant  is  ample 
medium  for  such  stuff,  and  if  it  succeeds, 
the  syndicate  will  see  to  it  that  the  rest  of 
the  country  does  not  suffer  for  want  of  the 
sight  of  it.  If  it  does  not  succeed,  a vain 
trip  to  the  city  is  saved,  where  like  as  not 
success  would  have  weaned  the  cartoonist 
from  love  of  association  with  the  back-home 
scenes,  and  the  inevitable  note  of  ridicule 
and  cynicism  would  creep  into  his  work. 
A few  survive  it,  but  the  great  city  is  a 
powerful  factor  in  ironing  out  the  individ- 
ual. 
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Conventional  art  schooling  is  by  no  the  cartoon,  with  its  infinite  possibilities  of 
means  essential.  If  one  really  wants  to  simplification  in  portraying  tne  situation  as 
draw — granting,  of  course,  that  he  or  she  one  wishes  to  portray  it,  and  the  vote  of 
is  gifted  with  some  natural  ability — then  in-  the  mentally  inert  sounds  just  as  loudly  as 
dustry  will  serve,  and  with  far  better  guar-  any  when  they  are  counted, 
antee  of  individuality  in  the  finished  prod-  It  stands  to  reason  that  a cartoonist  can 
uct.  Industry  will  serve,  but  one  must  do  his  best  work  and  reach  his  greatest 
never  stop  trying  to  learn.  Now  read  this  possible  measure  of  effectiveness  when  his 
paragraph  again.  product  is  the  outgTowth  of  his  honest  con- 

The  vast  majority  of  people  do  not  think  victions.  A willingness  to  barter  his  talent 
deeply.  Just  as  most  people  prefer  to  have  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  sincerity  is  in  itself 
their  religion  thought  out  for  them,  so  no  great  recommendation  of  character;  that 
are  they  willing  to  let  others  do  most  of  is,  provided  he  is  capable  of  thinking  things 
their  serious  thinking  of  all  kinds  for  them,  out  entirely  by  himself,  as  compared  to  the 
whether  they  are  willing  to  consent  to  it  workman  who  must  get  all  his  information, 
before  it  is  done  or  are  willing  to  admit  suggestions,  and  ideas  from  sources  wholly 
it  after  it  has  been  done  for  them.  Volun-  unconcerned  in  his  personal  welfare  except 
teers  are  not  lacking  to  handle  their  political  in  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  divert  good  things 
thinking.  Practically  all  journals  antici-  their  way.  Aesop  put  it  in  much  simpler 
pate  a following — a constituency.  Constit-  form.  He  just  had  a monkey  wheedle  a 
uencies  vote  solidly,  under  average  condi-  cat  into  flicking  nice  roasted  nuts  out  of  the 
tions,  and  it  is  influence  over,  if  not  actual,  hot  coals  for  him. 

absolute  control  of,  the  tremendous  poten-  In  proportion  as  a person’s  thinking  is 
tial  power  in  the  ballot  that  impels  the  native  to  himself  his  product  will  command 
powers  that  be  (or  would  lie)  to  fight  on  attention.  All  other  thought  is  as  com- 
for  its  retention  or  acquisition.  There  is  monplace  as  a spot  of  gray  on  a field  of 
no  shorter  route  to  the  comprehension  and  gray  just  like  it.  Here’s  to  him  who  has 
convictions  of  the  mentally  inert  voter  than  the  courage  to  dip  his  brush  in  the  red  I 


DOHAHCV.  la  C Itrtlaad  Plain  Dialti 


■'I’ve  always  said,  mother,  you  made  the  best  buckwheat  cakes  this  side  of  the 
Rockies,  but  I b’lieve  Mary  can  beat  ye  jes’  a wee  bit.” 
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ITALY  PLUNGES  OVER  THE  BRINK 


FOLLOWING  a cabinet  crisis  at  Rome, 
Italy  on  May  23  definitely  decided  to 
cast  her  lot  with  the  allies.  Ex-Pre- 
mier Giolitti’s  advice  was  thrown  to  the 
winds.  Popular  clamor  forced  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  retain  Premier  Salandra,  who 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  war  with 
Austria;  the  Austrian  concessions  were  re- 
fused, and  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  a 
vote  of  more  than  six  to  one  conferred 
upon  the  government  extraordinary  powers. 

Salandra  stated  Italy's  case  when  he  said 
that  she  had  "striven  by  every  means  in  her 
power  to  maintain  peace  by  means  of  al- 
liances and  friendships.  She  has  tolerated 
the  insecurity  of  her  own  frontiers  and  laid 
in  abeyance  her  national  aspirations.  De- 
spite Austria's  efforts  to  crush  out  the  un- 
dying Italian  spirit  in  the  'unredeemed 
provinces'  we  have  stood  by  this  policy. 

"Now,  however,  when  Austria  has  vio- 
lated the  triple  alliance  and  provoked  the 
European  conflagration,  Italy,  after  vainly 
striving  to  reach  an  agreement,  has  been 
compelled  to  renounce  the  triple  alliance, 
and.  lest  she  be  left  isolated,  has  provided 
for  the  safeguarding  of  her  own  interests." 

The  Adriatic  now  becomes  the  center  of 
naval  operations.  Here  the  French  fleet 
has  kept  the  Austrian  warships  bottled  up 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  entry 
of  the  Italian  navy  will  release  the  French 
fleet  for  service  in  the  Dardanelles.  Italy 
is  well  prepared  for  war,  and  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  valuable  lessons 
and  profiting  by  the  operations  of  the  last 
ten  months.  She  has  an  army  of  1,000,000 
in  the  field,  and  a reserve  of  2,500,000  men. 


A remarkable  incident  has  been  the  sum- 
moning to  tiie  colors  of  many  reservists 
from  the  United  States,  even  naturalized 
American  citizens.  The  Bavarians  and 
Hungarians  have  concentrated  a large  force 
against  Italy  on  the  northern  frontier,  where 
their  defenses  art  unusually  strong.  Early 
Italian  successes  have  been  reported  in  the 
Trentino,  and  unless  Italy  is  forced  to  take 
the  defensive,  it  may  be  that  her  entrance 
into  the  war,  from  whatever  motive  it  was 
made,  will  he  the  deciding  factor,  and  an 
influence  for  earlier  peace. 

The  Italian  viewpoint  is  set  forth  in  an 
editorial  by  Oscar  Durante  in  L’ltalia,  of 
Chicago,  which  we  quote  in  full: 

“The  fatal  hour  ha-  struck  The  force  of 
events  has  overwhelmed  all  panaceas  of 
diplomacy  and  Italy  has  taken  the  position 
that  the  crisis  demanded.  The  people  of 
Italy  have  shaken  off  the  bondage  of  diplo- 
matic convention  that  subordinated  nur  will 
to  the  central  empires,  and  especially  to 
that  of  Austria,  our  enemy  and  our  hang- 
man. The  people  of  the  Third  Italy  have 
completely  resumed  their  liberty  and  have 
taken  their  place  side  by  side  with  those 
people  toward  whom  it  was  irresistibly  at- 
tracted by  reasons  both  of  sentiment  and 
interest. 

“Italy  remains  immune  from  the  grave 
responsibility  of  having  provoked  the 
slaughter  that  during  the  last  ten  months 
has  been  saturating  with  blood  the  soil  of 
Europe.  When,  last  July,  the  war  broke 
out  in  Europe,  Italy  was  not  preadvised  of 
it  by  its  former  allies  who  had  provoked  it. 
because  they  well  knew  that  Italy  would 
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Over  the  Brink 

have  persuaded  them,  and  would  have  op- 
posed their  imperialism.  The  influences  in 
that  crisis  were  diametrically  op- 
posed, Italy  being  insistent  on  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  and  its  al- 
lies, Germany  and  Austria,  de- 
manding war  to  further  their  na- 
tional or  imperialistic  motives  in 
opposition  to  the  best  interests  of 
Italy. 

“And  the  central  empires  acted 
on  their  own  initiative,  ignoring 
their  ally  and  against  its  welfare. 

Today  they  are  paying  the  penalty 
for  it. 

"Then  let  it  be  war,  but  not  a 
war  of  oppression  or  extermina- 
tion— heroic  Belgium  now  has  all 
our  sympathy — but  let  it  be  a war 
of  redemption  and  vindication.'* 

Germany’s  indignation  at  Italy’s 
repudiation  of  her  alliance  can  be 
imagined.  It  was  Germany  that 
forced  Austria  to  offer  the  most 
humiliating  concessions  in  return 
for  continued  neutrality.  Italy’s 
desertion  to  the  enemy  makes  one 
more  power  for  Germany  to  fight 
—and  already  nearly  the  whole 
civilized  world  is  against  her. 

With  a certain  bravado,  however, 
the  Berlin  press  makes  light  of  her 
former  ally’s  action,  and  the 
Deutsche  Tagcszeitung  says: 

“People  of  Germany,  prepare  to 
face  one  enemy  the  morel 


“From  the  caves  of  the  Abruzzi, 
from  the  marshes  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  from  the  forests  of  Cala- 
bria, from  the  courts  and  alleys  of 
Chiai  and  Margelina,  an  army  of 
vagabonds,  convicts,  ruffians,  and 
mandolin  players  is  about  to  march 
against  you. 

“The  German  people,  however, 
strong  in  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
fortified  and  stimulated  by  the 
knowledge  that  God  is  with  them, 
face  the  new  danger  with  equanim- 
ity. They  whom  the  murderous 
thrusts  of  scowling  black  savages, 
the  war  whoop  of  Indians  and  ne- 
groes, have  not  succeeded  in  scar- 
ing will  certainly  not  tremble  at 
the  approach  of  Italian  banditti. 

“Our  guns  will  sweep  them  to 
perdition  as  surely  as  they  have 
already  done  in  the  case  of  Eng- 
land's hordes  of  hired  freebooters. 
Were  the  whole  world  to  rise  in 
arms  against  us,  Germany  would 
not  deviate  one  inch  from  the  path 
that  is  destined  to  lead  her  to 
glory.” 

In  the  following  manner  Herr 
Theodor  Wolff,  in  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  deplores  Italy’s  conduct: 
“What,  this  Italian  people  has 
the  supreme  happiness  of  seeing  the  beauty 
of  its  many  cities  and  gardens  hither- 
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Kirby,  in  Ntw  York  World 

The  Call  of  the  Blood 

to  spared  by  the  war — and  it  conjures  up 
destruction?  Its  spring  is  not  marred  by 
the  somber  colors  of  mourning  clothes  and 
black  veils— and  it  is  thirsting  for 
this  sorrow?  The  cheerfulness  of 
the  family  has  not  been  disturbed; 
son  and  father  have  not  yet  been 
torn  away  from  their  family  cir- 
cles, and  the  artisan  and  shop- 
keeper need  not  as  yet  leave  their  ,, 
wife  and  child  to  the  vicissitude  of 
fortune— and  Italy  wants  at  all 
costs  to  learn  what  it  all  means? 

The  Italian  people  is  being  offered, 
without  any  pay,  a full  cup,  arid  it 
prefers  a cup  filled  with  blood?” 

Says  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung: 

"This  war  by  Italy  against  her 
former  allies  is  one  of  the  most 
abominable  examples  of  perfidy 
that  history  knows.  We  shall  now 
have  one  more  war  zone.  Certainly 
that  is  no  light  matter,  but  it  will 
only  increa-e  our  resolution  not  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  beaten.” 

The  Chicago  Abeudpost  remarks 
contemptuously : 

“Italy  has  declared  war  on  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. The  news  no  lon- 
ger surprises.  Nor  does  it  provoke 
anger — only  loathing  and  disgust 
and  the  same  regard  in  which  an 
honorable,  strong,  and  upright  citi- 
zen holds  a common  criminal  who 
because  of  bis  own  faults  and  weak- 
ness has  sunk  into  deepest  mis- 
fortune. 

“Italy  as  a nation  is  contempt- 
ible and  despicable  and  as  little 


worthy  of  sympathy  as  the  ordi- 
nary lawbreaker  who  has  lost  all 
morality.  It  has  lost  its  honor  and 
today  deserves  the  German  prov- 
erb, ‘With  honor  lost  all  is  lost,’ 
although  to  some  it  may  appear 
that  honor  is  unnecessary  and 
chivalry  silly  and  pernicious  in  our 
modern  day. 

“The  Italian  people  are  worthy 
of  compassion. 

"If  they  really  desire  war,  as 
appears  to  he  the  case,  then  it  is 
the  price  of  ignorance,  excitability, 
and  lack  of  the  honor  sense;  a sac 
rilicc  to  reactionary,  grasping  dem- 
agogues. to  British  agitation  and 
the  promise  of  British  gold.  Its 
intelligent,  honorable  citizens  are 
sacrificed  to  a thoughtless,  crazy, 
and  misled  mob. 

“Truth  and  right  must  triumph, 
ami  they  are  both  entirely  with 
Austria-!  lungary  and  Germany, 
who  kept  faith  with  their  ally  and 
would  have  kept  that  faith  under 
any  circumstances.  The  league  of 
Italy  with  the  allies  closes  the 
ring.  More  trying  will  be  the  fight, 
longer  and  more  murderous  the 
slaughter:  yet — per  aspera  ad  astra. 
The  greater  the  trials  and  travail  and  hard- 
ship the  more  glorious  will  be  the  ultimate 
victory.” 
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from  Coras  y careias,  Du tnus  mres 

Buelow:  "Signora,  in  payment  for  your  neutrality,  accept  this  little  gilt.  They  are 
caramels  from  Vienna.” 

Italia:  "No,  thanks;  they  don’t  tempt  me.  The  label  isn't  to  my  liking  at  all.” 

Italy  refuiet  Austria's  concessions. 


ITALIA  IRREDENTA!1 


The  motives  that  brought  about  Italy’s 
intervention  are  reviewed  by  the  Toronto 
Globe,  which  maintains  that  they  do  not  by 
any  means  lie  on  the  surface.  "The  princi- 
pal reason,”  adds  the  Globe,  “is  easily  dis- 
cernible by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Italian  history  since  the  re-formation  of  the 
States-system  of  Europe  in  1815  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  That  infamous  settlement 
left  Italy  a mass  of  national  fragments,  with 
Austria  in  possession  of  Lombardy  and 
Venetia;  the  Austrian  wife  of  Napoleon, 
Maria  Louisa,  in  possession  of  the  Duchy 
of  Parma;  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany 
under  a Hapsburg  ruling  family,  and  the 
two  Sicilies  under  the  sovereignty  of  a 
Bourbon  tyrant,  who  was  forced  out  of  the 
position  by  the  successful  uprising  of  Gar- 
ibaldi in  the  early  sixties. 

“The  long  and  gloomy  interval  be- 
tween 1815  and  1871,  when  Rome  be- 
came again  the  capital  of  a united 

Italy  under  the  present  King’s  grand- 

father of  the  same  name,  was  a tragic 
succession  of  Italian  martyrdoms,  in 
which  Austria  figured  chronically 
in  the  role  of  executioner.  Italy 
would  never  have  joined 
Austria  in  the  Triple  S 

Alliance  but  for  % 

the  influence 
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Their  Placet  in  the  Sun 
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Icon  when  she  turned  the  scales  against 
him  and  obtained  as  part  of  her  pay  the 
very  possessions  which  Italy  is  seeking  to 
recover? 

"It  may  be  that  the  course  of  Italy  has 
been  marked  by  the  sinuosities  of  diplo- 
macy, but  to  invite  a comparison  between 
it  and  that  which  Austria  took  under  Met- 
ternich  is  not  likely  to  be  deemed  a happy 
stroke  of  controversy  by  the  impartial  stu- 
dent of  history.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  Austria  to  have  avoided  anything  likely 
to  direct  attention  to  the  conditions  under 
which  she  gained  the  possessions  which 
Italy  has  now  drawn  the  sword  to  recover. 

"Nor  has  the  conduct  of  the  German  Em- 
peror toward  Belgium  been  such  as  to  make 
it  wise  for  Franz  Josef  to  lay  special  em- 
phasis on  the  sacredness  of  treaties.  Noth- 
ing, indeed,  it  would  seem,  could  well  be 
more  mal  apropos  to  the  situation  than  an 
appeal  to  the  moral  judgment  of  civilized 
men,  for  clearly  enough  something  other 
than  the  conscience  of  humanity  must  be 
invoked  if  either  the  unspeakable  outrage 
on  Belgium  or  the  treachery  of  Austria  to 
Napoleon  is  to  be  justified.” 


The  Washington  Post  is  among  the  news- 
papers that  condemn  Italy  for  entering  the 
war  only  to  pay  off  old  scores,  and  believes 
that  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  dispassionate 
onlooker  to  show  much  sympathy  toward 
this  attitude.  Italy,  it  holds,  is  merely  stak- 
ing her  future  on  the  success  of  the  allies. 

"The  thought  persists,"  continues  the 
Post,  “that  when  the  stress  of  war  is  felt, 
when  Italian  homes  are  desolated  and  the 
nation  faces  tremendous  drains  of  men  and 
money,  the  Italian  people  will  regret  their 
course. 

"Undoubtedly  the  allied  powers  have 
worked  incessantly,  and  with  great  skill, 
in  fomenting  the  war  spirit  in  Italy.  What 
promises  have  been  held  out,  what  dazzling 
visions  of  national  aggrandizement  have 
been  held  out  before  the  Italian  rulers  are 
not  disclosed.  But  if  Italy  was  distrustful 
of  Austria’s  promises,  by  what  reason  is  she 
sure  that  the  allies  will  keep  faith?  Or,  if 
they  have  the  best  of  intentions,  how  will 
Italy  fare  if  the  fortunes  of  war  go  against 
her  and  the  allies,  and  they  cannot  make 
good  their  promises?” 


Italy:  "There  goes  the  alarm.  It’a  time  I got  up.' 
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TAKING  THEIR  WORD  FOR  IT 

Recent  Notable  Sayings  from  Olympus 


THERE  is  such  a thing  as  a man  being 
too  proud  to  fight.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  a nation  being  so  right  that 
it  does  not  need  to  convince  others  by  force 
that  it  is  right. — President  Wilson  in  his 
Philadelphia  address. 

We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  if  we  have 
a war  it  is  the  peo- 
ple, the  men  and 
women,  fathers  and 
mothers,  brothers 
and  sisters  who 
must  pay  with  lives 
and  money  the  cost 
of  it,  and  therefore 
they  should  not  be 
hurried  into  ^ the 
needed  sacrifices 
until  it  is  clear  that 
they  wish  and  know 
what  they  are  doing 
when  they  wish  it. — 

William  H.  Taft. 

For  many  months 
our  government  has 
preserved  between 
right  and  wrong  a 
“neutrality”  which 
would  have  excited 
the  emulous  admira- 
tion of  Pontius  Pi- 
late— the  arch-typ- 
ical neutral  of  all 
time.  — Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


Because  Italy  now  has  become  our 
enemy,  America  does  not  seem  any  more 
terrifying  to  us  than  before.  Germany 
is  not  to  be  frightened  with  big  words  and 
threats.  We  believe  every  German  expects 
the  German  empire  to  answer  the  Ameri- 
can note  by  main- 
taining: its  position 
regarding  the  sub- 
marine war  with  all 
its  means  and  with- 
out consideration. 
America  may  then 
do  or  not  do  what 
it  likes.  We  neither 
care  for  her  bluff 
nor  her  deeds. — 
Count  Reventlow, 
German  naval  ex- 
pert. 

I have  not  endeav- 
ored to  deny  that 
Italy  may  be  right 
in  resenting  the 
Austrian  attitude  in 
the  past.  Germany 
often  has  thought 
that  Austria  was 
making  a mistake  by 
annoying  Italy  with 
pin  pricks  instead  of 
reaching  a settle- 
ment of  her  differ- 
ences.— Prince  von 
B u e 1 o w,  German 
ambassador  to  Italy. 


Th«  Pie  i*  About  to  b«  Cut 


I speak  for  myself,  and  I believe  for  the 
great  majority  of  German-Americans,  when 
I say  that  we  are  with  the  president  of  the 
United  States  to  the  finish  in  all  matters 
affecting  national  honor  or  national  pres- 
tige. I subscribe  unqualifiedly  to  the  state- 
ment of  Carl  Schurz,  “My  country  is  right 
or  wrong;  if  right,  to  be  kept  right;  if 
wrong,  to  be  set  right.” — Herman  Ridder, 
publisher  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung. 

The  first  duty  of  any  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try, be  he  native  born  or  naturalized,  is  his 
duty  to  his  country.  It  makes  no  difference 
from  where  we  come. — Mayor  Blankenburg 
of  Philadelphia. 

What  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  have 
to  say  of  this  murder  is  being  said  today  by 
. shot  and  shell.  What  has  America  to  say 
•0}  it?  American  widows  and  orphans  are 
•.peeping.  The  world  is  waiting,  distressed 
and  listening. — Hall  Caine. 

BO 


The  president  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
true  patriot  and  a wise  statesman.  In  my 
opinion  the  United  States  has  not  been 
called  upon  to  do  or  say  anything  with  ref- 
erence to  the  war  or  any  of  the  participants 
which  has  not  been  said  or  done.  Every 
duty  devolving  upon  the  United  States  has 
been  performed. — Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Italy  has  now  inscribed  in  the  book  of 
the  world’s  history  in  letters  of  blood  which 
will  never  fail  her  violation  of  faith.  No- 
body threatened  Italy — neither  Austria- 
Hungary  nor  Germany.  Whether  the  triple 
entente  was  content  with  blandishments 
alone  history  will  show  later.— -Dr.  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg.  German  chancellor. 

The  most  useful  thing  a civilian  can  do 
in  these  days  is  to  speak  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  if  he  feels  moved  to  write,  to 
confine  his  efforts  to  his  cheque-book.— 
Rudyard  Kipling. 
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The  whale,  spouting  "Abusive  words,"  is  China.  The  harpoon  gun  represents  the  "last  step." 


JAPANESE  MEDICINE  FOR  CHINA 


BY  China’s  acquiescence  in  the  modified 
Japanese  demands  the  menace  of  war 
in  the  Far  East  has  been  averted.  The 
western  world,  however,  believes  that  the 
island  nation  has  driven  a hard  bargain,  and 
that  Japan's  foot  has  been  planted  upon 
China’s  neck.  The  ultimatum,  giving  the 
Pekin  government 
48  hours  to  come  to 

terms,  left  that  un-  err  t* 

fortunate  govern- 

ment  no  alternative.  5 -v  ■ ' 

China,  with  her  pop-  3 

ulation  of  300,000,-  /y^ 

000,  is  helpless,  and  v'*V l,  -. 
was  never  more  so  . ' ”V 

than  today  when  the  fy ' '' 

European  nations  - 

are  engaged  in  a ft  j 

life-and-death  strug-  M 

glc  in  their  own  part 
of  the  world.  China, 
it  appears,  has  saved  M 

her  face  by  securing  . - 

a postponement  of  S \ 

the  clauses  in  group  ■ ) -. 

V which  were  objec-  V;  , 

tionable  on  the  ; c. 

ground  that,  if  ac-  / ' . . . ■ \/r. ' 

cepted,  they  would  / jr  \ |V 

have  made  the  re-  J 1 I ' 

public  a vassal  of  fi  . f ' 
Japan.  According  to  ^****'^<S?i tl!  Ill 

Baron  Kato,  the  ||j 

minister  of  foreign 
affairs  at  Tokyo,  the 
fifth  group  did  not 

represent  demands  ,.£> 

so  much  as  hopes — v-W  e'.V 

in  which  event  both  £ -.c'- 

parties  should  he  i .f  ffi 

satisfied. 

That  ("treat  Rrit  Tht  cord  ,n  Chin»'»  h 

inat  urcat  Brit-  The  other  cord  » label 

am,  Japan  s ally,  ence  I,  to  Japan's  progra 


looks  with  misgivings  on  the  attempt  to 
swallow  China  may  be  inferred  from  the 
tone  of  the  London  News  and  Leader. 

"What  remains  and  has  been  bowed  to 
by  China,"  says  this  newspaper,  "is  consid- 
erable enough.  There  will  be  a general 
feeling  of  relief  that  this  crisis  has  passed 

, _ — ■ without  resort  to 

EJ_  arms,  and  the  relief 

. will  be  as  great 

among  the  intelli- 
. gent  in  Japan  as  in 

the  West.  Had 
Japan  enforced  her 
— will  by  war  she 

j-\ ".i  would  have  run 

jJ  grave  danger  of 

/\  [j  clashing  violently 

H with  the  established 

| J rights  of  other 

__>*  fi  states.  One  may 

Q doubt  whetlier  her 

vl  rulers  arc  quite  cer- 

tain that  oven  what 
Vi  has  now  been  won 


From  Mjntho 

The  cord  in  China’s  hands  is  labeled  "To  reject" 
The  other  cord  is  labeled  "To  accept"  The  refer- 
ence is  to  Japan’s  program. 


can  be  retained  per- 
manently. Well-in- 
formed persons  be- 
lieve that  Japan  con- 
templates the  settle- 
ment being  revised 
when  the  Western 
world  has  leisure  to 
look  after  its  inter- 
ests in  the  East,  and 
that  she  has  taken 
possession  of  more 
than  she  hopes  to 
retain  so  as  to  have 
more  to  bargain 
with  when  the  time 
for  readjustment 
comes.  But  it  is  al- 
w a y s difficult  t o 
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Gvuhm,  10  1'iirsourg*  uisp*ua 
Dogs  of  War  Called  Off 

fathom  the  mental- 
ity of  other  persons, 
particularly  govern- 
mental persons,  and 
the  time  when  the 
West  will  once  again 
be  free  to  take  stock 
of  the  East  is  still  a 
long  way  off.’* 

According  to  a 
writer  in  the  Japan 
Times,  Nippon  s po- 
sition throughout 
the  entire  negotia- 
tions has  been 
misunderstood.  No 
one  who  freely  dis- 
cusses these  pro- 
posals, declares  this 
writer,  really  knows 
what  they  are,  and  it 
is  wrong  “to  accuse  Japan  of  things  for- 
eign to  her  just  because  of  rumors,  con- 
jectures, and  surmises.” 

‘‘If  China.*'  he  continues,  “finds  any- 
thing unpalatable  in  the  negotiations 
now  in  progress,  she  can  be  only  reap- 
ing what  she  sowed  years  In  the 

war  of  1894-1895  the  world  recognized 
the  justice  of  Japan’s  cause  and  said  that 
a great  injustice  had  been  done  to  her 
when  she  was  forced  to  retrocede  the 
Liaotung  peninsula.  Hut  China  took 
back  the  territory  and  from  it  flowed  all 
the  subsequent  troubles.  Had  it  not  been 
for  robbing  Japan  of  her  just  prize,  had 
it  not  been  for  China's  lack  of  foresight 
to  burden  herself  with  what  she  was  not 
entitled  to,  there  would  have  been  no 
leasing  of  Port  Arthur  and  KiaochoUj  no 
Manchurian  war,  and  no  siege  of  Tsing- 


Commit  Hara-Kiri  or 
Be  Murdered 


tao.  Japan  is  today  strong  enough  to 
claim  back  the  peninsula  and  the  time  is 
favorable.  If  she  did  so  it  would  be  only 
a fair  retribution.  But  she  has  not  done 
so,  nor  will  she  ever  do  so.  Instead  she 
merely  proposes  to  settle  once  and  for 
all  the  sources  of  long-continued  irrita- 
tion and  misgivings,  within  limits  that 
will  do  no  harm  to  China’s  dignity  or 
sovereignty.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
that  savours  of  German  militarism  which 
heaped  insults  and  indignities  on  China 
in  addition  practically  to  seizing  an  ex- 
tensive territory,  all  for  the  lives  of  two 
missionaries?  Japan’s  sole  aim  is  to 
bring  her  civilization  up  to  the  modern 
level  and  to  take  part  in  the  work  of 
lifting  mankind  to  a higher  plane  of  en- 
lightenment. At  the  same  time  she 
jealously  guards  her  national  safety  and 
legitimate  interests." 

American  inter- 
ests, the  Phila- 
delphia Public 
Ledger  believes, 
will  be  seriously 
menaced  if  Japan- 
ese militarism  is 
allowed  free  sway 
in  the  Orient. 
Says  the  Ledger: 
“ T he  form 
which  Japanese 
aggression  takes 
does  not  so  much 
matter;  it  is  the 
spirit  which  is 


Okk,  in  nunvillt  ltanttitan 


“Chin*  Accede*  to  All  Demand*  Except  One” 
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IRELAND,  In  Columbus  Dilpalci 

The  Disadvantage  of  Being  Peaceful  and  Unprepared 

dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  Orient,  to 
the  peace  of  the  whole  world,  the  spirit 
manifested  by  Germany  in  her  dealings  with 
her  European  neighbors.  Japan  desires 
commercial  and  territorial  expansion  and 
the  opportunity  of  spreading  her  ‘Kultur’ 
over  a larger  portion  of  the  world.  With 
Europe  in  the  throes  of  conflict,  with  the 
United  States  occupied  with  more 
immediate  issues  and  perhaps  un- 
ready to  act  in  any  circumstances, 
she  feels  that  her  time  has  come. 

If  she  delays  a little,  if  she  listens 
to  mere  remonstrances,  it  will  be 
from  motives  of  prudence  and  not 
from  any  moral  scruple.  There  is 
no  need,  of  course,  to  exaggerate 
‘the  yellow  peril'  or  to  anticipate 
the  seizure  of  the  Philippines  and 
Hawaii  and  a descent  on  our  Pa- 
cific coast.  But  American  inter- 
ests in  the  Far  East  will  suffer  a 
material,  and  perhaps  an  irrepara- 
ble, injury  if  Japan  becomes  the 
ruling  power  in  China.” 

‘‘The  Orient  for  the  Orientals,” 
is  the  construction  placed  on  the 
negotiations  by  the  Providence 
Journal,  which  sees  in  the  yielding 
of  China  Asiatic  leadership  for 
Japan. 

“To  the  observer  at  this  dis- 
tance,” says  the  Journal,  "it  seems 
as  if  she  had  gone  about  as  far  in 
the  way  of  concession  as  she  could 
go  and  maintain  her  self-respect 
and  her  sovereignty.  The  Japanese 
Government  protests,  indeed,  that 


it  has  no  purpose  other  than  to 
preserve  Chinese  integrity  and  at 
the  same  time  acquire  for  itself  its 
fair  share  of  influence  in  Chinese 
councils,  but  the  evidence  indicates 
that  Tokio  has  been  eager  to  util- 
ize the  present  opportunity,  when 
Europe's  back  is  turned,  to 
strengthen  its  hold  upon  the  main- 
land. ‘The  Orient  for  the  Orien- 
tals’ is  not  a new  Japanese  cry." 

That  China,  the  older  nation, 
will  eventually  swallow  Japan  is 
the  opinion  expressed  in  a rather 
fanciful,  but  interesting  editorial 
in  the  Oakland  Tribune. 

"For  the  present,”  observes  this 
newspaper,  “Japan  will  dominate 
China.  She  will  reorganize  and 
direct  Chinese  policies  and  exploit 
the  Chinese  territories  and  their 
people.  This  will  go  on,  probably, 
for  a generation  or  two.  Then 
there  will  come  a condition  which 
has  been  duplicated  many  times  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  very 
notably  in  the  history  of  England. 
The  larger  element  in  the  combi- 
nation will  slowly  overwhelm  the 
smaller.  The  two  races  will  inter- 
mingle and  that  which  in  the  com- 
bination has  overweight  of  numbers  will, 
in  process  of  time,  absorb  and  dominate  the 
whole.” 

Another  original  viewpoint  is  that  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  which  ventures  the 
opinion  that  by  Japan’s  move  world-civili- 
zation will  be  served,  and  that  China  will 
come  into  her  own.  To  quote: 
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The  Lesson  of  Unpreperedneoi 


China  yields  to  the  inevitable 


s55 


Japan:  “Wake  op,  you  sleepyhead  I” 


"Don’t  wake  him.” 
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“If  Japan  becomes  dominant  throughout 
the  great  stretches  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
the  sound  sleep  will  be  at  an  end.  China 
may  sleep  brokenly  for  a while  longer,  but 
full  wakefulness  will  come  in  a compara- 
tively short  time  and  the  yellow  giant  will 
move  forward  in  step  with  the  modern 
world. 

“If  China  awakes  and  goes  into  the  morn- 
ing of  her  new  day  under  Japanese  guid- 
ance, the  east  will  have  become  capable  of 
coping  with  the  west.  The  result  would 
probably  be  an  antagonism  between  Cau- 
casian and  Mongolian  that  would  'uproar 
the  universal  peace’  through  a long  period 


of  time,  perhaps  for  centuries.  It  might 
mean  the  Mongolian  race  would  dominate 
the  world,  as  the  Caucasian  race  has  done.” 
It  is  our  own  fault,  contends  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  if  agreements  between  this  coun- 
try and  Japan  are  treated  by  the  latter  as 
so  many  scraps  of  paper.  The  subjection  of 
China,  the  Tribune  believes,  is  a serious 
blow  to  American  interests,  but  we  are  not 
strong  enough  just  now  to  do  more  than 
protest. 

“Commiseration  for  the  Chinese,”  de- 
clares the  Tribune,  “only  exposes  our  own 
helplessness  to  obtain  for  the  oriental  re- 
public the  treatment  which  we  for  practical 
as  well  as  sentimental  rea- 
sons, for  our  own  interest  as 
well  as  for  China’s  interest, 
wish  it  might  obtain. 

“Agreements  which  we 
jjhgpy-  have  with  Japan  relative  to 

jtJFMr  the  conduct  of  Chinese  af- 

jHufjf  fairs  are  thrown  away.  Ja- 

i fflfVjjW  pan’s  explicit  word  fails  to 

m TjjSF  hold  good.  Japanese  neces- 

f'jjrp  sity  nullifies  the  signature  of 

her  statesmen  and  the  protn- 
•j  iscs  of  her  representatives. 

f “If  we  were  strong  the 

Japanese  would  be  governed 
by  our  wishes  to  the  reason- 
able extent  to  which  they 
would  be  expressed.  We  are 
weak  and  cannot  even  be  a 
crutch  for  such  an  invalid  as 
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China.  Resentment  of  the  Japanese  pro- 
cedure would  be  foolish  and  almost  ignoble. 
If  we  cannot  make  agreements  hold  water 
it  would  be  futile  if  not  craven  to  interpose 
our  mild  yap  between  a victim  and  the  na- 
tion which  for  its  development  and  security 
sees  a need  and  a way  to  meet  it." 

According  to  the  Far  Eastern  Review 
of  Shanghai,  Japan  has  “deliberately  taken  a 
course  which  reflects  upon  her  trustworthi- 
ness." To  continue: 

“Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  to  keep 
the  terms  of  the  demands  secret  their  gen- 
eral tenor  was  telegraphed  to  Great  Britain 
and  America  by  newspaper  correspondents 
in  Peking.  To  counteract  the  effect  of  this 
inconvenient  disclosure  of  its  designs  the 
Japanese  Government  took  the  extremely 
risky  step  of  denying  that  it  had  presented 
twenty-one  demands  to  China.  The  Japa- 
nese Embassies  abroad,  while  at  first  deny- 
ing knowledge  of  the  demands,  ultimately 
issued  statements  that  all  reports  from 
Peking  were  gross  exaggerations  inspired 
by  Germany  and  that  as  a matter  of  fact 
only  eleven  demands  of  an  innocuous  char- 
acter had  been  presented.  What  purported 
to  be  a complete  list  of  the  demands  was 
supplied  to  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain,  America,  France  and  Russia.  From 
this  edition  of  the  demands  those  to  which 
the  Treaty  Powers  could  take  most  excep- 
tion were  carefully  excluded.  Many  people 
have  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  Japan 
should  be  so  foolish  as  to  endeavor  in  the 
first  instance  to  prevent  the  demands  from 
being  divulged,  and  in  the  second  to  seek, 
after  they  had  become  known,  to  delude 
the  other  nations  interested  as  to  their  ex- 
tent and  character.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  states- 
men with  such  a reputation  for  astuteness 
as  the  Japanese  should  adopt  measures  so 
futile  and  so  puerile,  but  there  is  no  escap- 
ing from  the  facts.” 


From  Maaeto 

"Don't  be  nonsense  to  postpone  only  for  tempo- 
rary.** — Native  Translation. 

China  is  represented  trying  to  stop  the  clock,  which 
symbolizes  the  Japanese  demands. 


From  Maatho 

POSTPONEMENT 

If  You  Pull  Too  Hard,  the  Sheli  might  Hit  You 
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WITH  THE  WAR  POETS 

Verse,  Serious  and  Light,  Prompted  by  the  All-Prevailing  Topic 


A BALLADE  OF  PRUDENTIAL  PRIDE 

”A  nun  roly  be  too  proud  to  6ght.” — President 
Wilson**  speech. 

HOW  barbarous  is  useless  strife  1 
Last  night  a local  Caliban 
Called  at  my  house  and  struck 
my  wife 

Across  the  face,  and  then  began 
To  broil  my  baby  in  a pan. 

One  that  had  not  received  the  light 
Haply  had  smote!  I smiled — and  rani 
A man  may  be  too  proud  to  fight. 

A six-foot  rogue  with  bloody  knife 
One  evening  stopped  my  caravan, 
Called  for  my  money  or  my  life. 

I chose  the  latter:  and  that  man 
Wept  on  my  neck  and  called  me  "Dan”! 

A name  to  which  I have  no  right. 

All  things  that  tact  can  do,  I can — 

A man  may  be  too  proud  to  fight. 

Yet  still  are  superstitions  rife. 

They  say  the  folk  of  Yucatan 
(Believing  in  the  Hippogryph) 

Talk  of  "the  honour  of  their  clan,” 
Their  notions  being  other  than 
Our  faith,  progressive  and  polite. 

A Man.  a Man,  I say  a Man, 

A MAN  may  be  too  proud  to  fight. 

ENVOY 

(To  a President  from  Dixie-Land.) 

Prince,  was  it  blood  like  yours  that  ran 
In  floods  down  Chattanooga  height? 
And  did  you  lead  the  Ku-Klux-Klan? 

— A man  may  be  too  proud  to  fight. 

— London  Daily  Express. 


"THE  SHIP  GOES  DOWN” 

A '‘poem”  on  the  sinking  of  the  “Lusitania"  ap- 
peared in  the  German  paper  Der  Tag.  Its  character 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  stance,  translated 
as  literally  as  possible. 

THE  ship  goes  down  with  passengers 
and  crew. 

Hurrah!  a thousand  German  lives 
’twill  save. 

To  guard  one  field-grey  hero  we  would 
strew 

Ten  Lusitanias”  gladly  'neath  the  wave. 

— “Caliban.” 

si 


TO  ROOSEVELT 

HADST  thou  been  sitting  yet  in  Lin- 
coln’s chair, 

A different  voice  had  pealed  across 
the  sea. 

Another  hand  had  struck  a deeper  key, 

A larger  note  had  pulsed  upon  the  air. 
Thou,  in  whose  blood  our  Scotland  hath  a 
share — 

As  once  on  thine  own  soil  august  and  free 
Thyself  didst  not  unproudly  tell  to  me 
’Mid  talk  of  statecraft  wise  and  songcraft 
fair — 

Thou  hadst  not  watched  our  throes  with 
breast  supine. 

Nor  dost  thou  now,  nor  doth  thy  mighty 
land. 

Something  of  her  vast  soul  we  understand, 
And  well  we  know  that,  in  this  hour  malign. 
Not  human  heart  she  lacks,  but  tongue  di- 
vine. 

To  rouse  the  thunders  lulled  in  her  great 
hand. 

— William  Watson,  in  the  New  York 
Herald. 


WORDS  TO  A WAR-BABE 

VOCIFEROUS  child,  whose  soft  and 
pudgy  phiz 

. But  lately  first  beheld  the  heaven's 
effulgence. 

Give  ear  to  one  related  to  you,  viz., 

Your  uncle,  who  would  beg  your  brief 
indulgence 

To  voice  in  verse  his  condolence  for  all 
The  grievances  that  make  you  squirm  and 
squall. 

The  world,  intent  on  war,  observed  your 
birth 

With  shameful  nonchalance  and  cool  pas- 
sivity: 

No  meteoric  portent  shook  the  earth 
Upon  the  fateful  night  of  your  nativity; 
No  tempest  whistled  through  the  sea-god’s 
beard; 

No  Taube  bombed,  no  Zeppelin  appeared. 

Your  father  leaves  you  for  his  daily  sheet; 
Your  mother  asks  what  all  the  battle 
news  is; 

Your  female  kindred  kneel  not  at  your  feet, 
But  bend  themselves  to  tasks  like  Sister 
Susie’s; 

O monstrous  are  your  wrongs,  but  even  so 
They  have  not  named  you  French  or  Jel- 
licoel 

— Punch. 
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GOTT  MIT  UNS 

• The  following  verses  by  C.  Huntington  Jacobs,  of 
Los  Angeles,  awarded  first  prise  in  a students'  contest 
•t  Harvard  University,  were  the  occasion  of  some 
Sharp  remarks  from  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer,  who  demanded 
that  the  sentiments  expressed  therein  be  suppressed. 
President  Lowell,  however,  refused  to  discourage  free 
speech  or  free  thinking. 

NO  doubt  ye  are  the  people;  wisdom’s 
flame 

Springs  from  your  cannon — yes,  from 
yours  alone. 

God  needs  your  dripping  lance  to  prop  his 
throne  1 

No  doubt  ye  are  the  people;  far  from  shame 
Your  captains  who  deface  the  sculptured 
stone 

Which  by  the  labor  and  the  blood  and  bone 
Of  pious  millions  calls  upon  His  name. 

No  doubt  ye  are  the  folk;  'tis  to  prove 
Your  wardenship  of  virtue  and  of  lore 
Ye  sacrifice  the  truth  in  reeking  gore 
Upon  your  altar  to  the  Prince  of  Love. 

Yet  still  cry  we  who  still  in  darkness  plod, 
" 'Tis  anti-Christ  ye  serve  and  not  your 
God.” 


THE  OTHER  SIDE 

WITH  music  gay  they  march  away 

The  gallant  troops  with  cheering, 
• ’Mid  plaudits  piled  by  people  wild 

Naught  but  excitement  hearing; 

Their  banners  fly,  their  hopes  are  high, 

And  victory  smiles  before  them; 

As  heroes  bold  they  feel  its  hold 
With  glory  hovering  o’er  them. 

Each  nation  knows  its  haughty  foes 
These  soldiers  brave  will  vanquish; 

They  do  not  see  the  misery 
The  slaughter,  the  mad  anguish 
That  later  comes;  the  burning  homes. 

The  bloody  fields  of  battle, 

That  roar  of  guns  which  ruthless  stuns 
The  war-and-glory  prattle. 

How  many  men  proud  marching  then 
’Mid  cheers  and  eager  blessing 
On  martial  track,  will  e’er  come  back 
To  wife  and  child’s  caressing? 

What's  glory  proud  wrapped  in  a shroud? 

Or  victory  to  a nation, 

When  grim  death  roams  among  its  homes, 
And  all  is  desolation? 

— Baltimore  American. 


THE  KINGS 

Three  kings  riding  forth  of  old 
(Myrrh  and  frankincense  and  gold). 

Three  kings  waiting  fearful  dawn 
Where  the  battle  lines  are  drawn. 

Kings  of  bloody  strife,  how  far 
You  have  wandered  from  your  start 
— Henry  William  Hoyne,  in  Century. 


“OH,  LUCKY  JIM” 

The  following  verses,  published  in  the  London 
Evening  News,  were  received  from  a British  soldier 
in  the  trenches. 

JIM  and  I were  comrades  in  the  trenches, 
We  were  wounded  on  the  self-same  day; 
Jim  had  got  a biscuit-box  to  sit  on, 

1 in  several  feet  of  water  lay. 

Oh,  lucky  Jim,  how  I envy  him; 

Oh,  lucky  Jim,  how  I envy  him. 

A lump  of  shrapnel  hit  me  in  the  shoulder: 
Deep  the  doctors  probed — found  nothing 
there. 

Jim  was  lucky — bullet  in  the  ankle — 

Now  he  wears  it  as  a "souvenir." 

Oh,  lucky  Jim,  etc. 

Now  we're  convalescing  at  the  base,  boys, 
Jim  finds  pretty  girls  with  whom  to  roam; 
Says  he’s  going  to  choose  a French  fiancee, 
I,  of  course,  have  got  a wife  at  home. 

Oh,  lucky  Jim,  etc. 

Chorus: 

Oh.  lucky  Jim,  how  I envy  him; 

Oh,  lucky  Jim,  how — I — envy — him. 


CHALLENGE 

The  following  sonnet  was  intended  as  a satire 
aimed  at  the  too-ardent  defenders  of  “Kultur."  The 
author,  Mrs.  Upton  Sinclair,  accepting  a “dare"  from 
her  husband,  submitted  it  to  the  Fatherland,  the 
leading  pro-German  organ  of  America.  The  editor 
of  the  Fatherland,  much  to  Mrs.  Sinclair's  surprise, 
took  it  seriously,  and  published  it,  overlooking  the 
irony  in  almost  every  line,  “If  the  first  principle  of 
Prussian  'Kultur,'  ” says  Mr.  Sinclair,  “is  to  be 
'methodical  and  nice,’  tne  first  principle  of  American 
‘Kultur’  is  to  keep  a sense  of  humor.  May  the  best 
'Kultur'  win!" 

THE  bugles  call,  and  flame-lipped  can- 
nons roar, 

And  England’s  hosts  arc  marching  in 
the  dawn, — 

A nation’s  beardless  youth,  and  dotards, 
hoar. 

With  hearts  athirst,  like  England’s  heart, 
for  gore! 

Oh,  heart  of  England,  rotting  to  the  core! — 
That  offers  up  your  sons  for  sordid  Gain! 
Oh,  beardless  youth  and  dotards, — hapless 
spawn 

Of  England’s  lust  for  Power  and  wide  Do- 
main 1 

Now  mighty  Germans  tramp  your  foggy 
isle. 

To  set  it  straight,  its  squalor,  pride,  and 
vice; 

And  German  ways,  methodical  and  nice, 
Make  order  in  your  filthy  styes!  Forsooth, 
A people  given  up  to  Sloth  and  Guile, 

Arise  through  Germany  to  Light  and  Truth  I 
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THE  railroad  publicity  men  have  been 
putting  out  so  many  descriptive  fold- 
ers this  spring  about  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  in  Arizona,  that  I 
would  not  attempt  to  describe  it  even  if  the 
thing  were  possible. 

But  I shall  do  what  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  a number  of  other  persons  have  done, 
according  to  two  pages  of  testimonials  in  a 
folder  I have  before  me.  1 shall  indorse  it. 
The  Grand  Canyon  has  my  entire  approval. 
I am  free  to  say  that 
I regard  it  as  one  of 
the  best  chasms  we 
have.  Anyone  who 
goes  in  for  gigantic 
chasms  cannot  do 
better  than  stick  to 
the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado.  The 
thing  is,  as  the  rail- 
road folders  have 
frequently  stated 
here  of  late,  thirteen 
miles  across,  a mile 
deep  and  a couple  of 
hundred  miles  long. 

Any  hole  in  the  earth 
that  big,  filled  with 
vast  castles  and  ca- 
thedrals and  its  in- 
sides all  painted  up 
with  every  color  on 
the  color  cards,  can- 
not be  regarded  as 
anything  short  of  a 
success.  The  Grand 
Canyon  is  all  right. 

I heard  a remark 
that  about  sums  up 
its  stupendousness. 

MUh,"  grunted  an 
awe-struck  visitor, 

“I  would  hate  to 
live  with  that  thing 
regularly I" 

That  is  the  way  it 
must  strike  a great 
many  people.  It  is 
*too  big,  too  fearful, 

•too  far  beyond  hu- 
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man  grasp,  to  be  companionable.  In  its  sub- 
limity it  is  awful. 

I overheard  a young  girl  say:  “It  is  ter- 
ribly fascinating." 

What  she  meant  was  that  it  is  fascinat- 
ingly terrible! 

NUMEROUS  Indian  bazaars  and  white 
people’s  bazaars  are  to  be  found  near 
the  leading  hotel  at  the  canyon.  In 
none  of  these  is  it  any  trouble  to  show 
goods,  nor  is  there 
any  urging  to  buy. 
Everyone  is  just  as 
pleasant  and  happy, 
apparently,  whether 
a shopper  buys  or 
not.  It  is  as  if  the 
shops  are  here  as  a 
form  of  hospitality 
rather  than  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

I spoke  of  this  to 
a man  who  has  been 
living  near  the 
canyon  for  a great 
many  years. 

“Yes,"  he  ob- 
served, with  an  un- 
derstanding nod, 
“people  are  not  usu- 
ally petty  out  here. 
It’s  not  easy  for  a 
fellow  to  he  small 
and  live  alongside  of 
that  big  thing  yon- 
der." 

And  he  pointed 
with  his  thumb  at 
the  Grand  Canyon. 

OLORADO 
SPRINGS  has 
more  million- 
aires, acre  for  acre, 
and  population  for 
population,  than  any 
place.  At  least,  that 
ts  the  city’s  proud 
boast,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  one 


Mustering  All  His  Courage,  the  Mon  from  Home 
Attempts  the  Bright  Angel  Trail  in 
the  Grand  Canyon 
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prepared  to  stalk  up  and  say  it  nay.  And  not 
only  are  there  more  millionaires  in  Colo- 
rado Springs,  but  there  are  more  different 
kinds  of  millionaires  than  you  can  find  else- 
where in  a corresponding  area  of  popula- 
tion. You  drive  out  the  principal  residence 
streets  from  one  given  point  to  another  and 
you  pass  the  homes  of  some  thirty-seven 
millionaires,  as  nearly  as  I can  now  remem- 
ber the  statistics.  Of  that  number  many 
were  pronounced  millionaires  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  doctor’s  announcement 
of  their  arrival.  Others  became  million- 
aires by  marriage  and  a few  qualified  by 
gradual  process.  But  the  great  majority  of 
millionaires  in  Colorado  Springs  are  million- 


aires because  of  the  circumstance  of  being 
brought  into  sudden  contact  with  a gold 
mine  over  Cripple  Creek  way.  You  hear  of 
men  who  became  millionaires  first  and 
learned  to  read  and  write  afterward. 

Quick  wealth  is  full  of  whims  and  tem- 
perament, inclined  to  do  funny  things  and 
have  its  own  way.  A Colorado  Springs 
multi-millionaire  took  a room  at  the  leading 
hotel  in  Denver  one  night  a few  years  ago, 
and  behaved  in  a manner  that  caused  him 
to  be  ordered  away.  He  went  away  quietly 
enough,  but  he  went  to  a lawyer's  office  and 
within  half  an  hour  had  arranged  to  buy  the 
hotel.  Then  he  discharged  the  manager 
and  returned  to  his  room. 

THE  rising  generation  of  Mormons 
today  impress  one  with  nothing  so 
much  as  their  close  similarity  to  other 
people.  They  will  buy  a dinner,  crack  a 
joke — even  a joke  based  on  polygamy — and 


Just  to  Gratify  His  Desire  for  an  Orange — 


behave  in  every  way  like 
anybody  else.  It  seems  to 
be  a standing  joke  to  the 
younger  Mormons,  and  to 
other  residents  of  Salt 
Lake  City  as  well,  that  the 
visitor  comes  expecting  to 
find  every  other  male  citi- 
zen with  a clump  of  wives 
to  his  credit. 

Amateur  jesters,  when 
about  to  sign  a hotel  regis- 
ter in  Salt  Lake  City,  al- 
most invariably  make 
some  laughing  remark  to 
the  effect  that  they  will 
need  only  one  room,  as 
they  have  only  one  wife 
along.  Then  the  clerk 
forces  a smile  and  ob- 
serves: 

“You  have  it  easy.  All 
three  of  mine  insist  on 
going  with  me  when  I 
travel." 


But  Meets  with  Disappointment 
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Even  the  lecturer  on  the  sightseeing 
wagon  will  have  his  joke.  He  points  to  a 
home  and  says: 

‘‘There  is  the  dwelling  place  of  Mr.  Tay- 
lor. one  of  our  most  prominent  citizens.  He 
has  buried  30  wives. 

Everybody  gasps  and  the  lecturer  con- 
tinues: "Doubtless  he  will  bury  a great 

many  more,  for  he  is  our  leading  under- 
taker.” 

PEOPLE  dwelling  in  San  Francisco,  and 
in  New  York  city,  have  one  trait  in 
common.  In  both  towns  the  residents 
have  a tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a considerable  stretch  of  con- 
tinent lying  beyond  their  own  immediate 
locality.  The  point  of  view  of  the  San 
Franciscan  may  be  illustrated  by  a conver- 
sation I overheard  the  other  morning  be- 
tween a resident  and  a tourist.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  located  on  a peninsula  which  paral- 
lels the  mainland  and  the  visitor  did  not 
have  the  lay  of  things  quite  correctly  in  his 
mind.  So  the  San  Francisco  man  explained 
it  to  him  like  this:  "Take  your  left  hand," 
says  he,  "palm  upward.  The  thumb  is  San 


Francisco.  The  index  finger  clear  on  down 
to  the  wrist  is  the  rest  of  California,  the 
space  between  your  thumb  and  finger  being 
the  bay.  Over  on  your  little  finger  some- 
where is  New  York  city.  In  between  there 
and  the  index  finger  is  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tinent. Doesn't  that  make  it  plain?”  A 
map  of  the  United  States  drawn  according 
to  that  description  would  just  about  repre- 
sent the  Californian’s  idea  of  the  relative 
size  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  difference  between  the  California  and 
the  New  York  point  of  view,  however,  is 
this:  The  California  man  really  knows  that 
there  is  a sizable  chunk  of  continent  beyond 
him,  and  only  his  enthusiasm  gives  overem- 
phasis to  his  own  state.  But  the  average 
New  Yorker  really  and  truly  believes  that 
beyond  Jersey  City  to  the  west  lies  nothing 
except  peace. 

Here  is  another  incident  that  seems  to 
illustrate  the  all-sufficiency  of  California  to 
a Californian.  A visitor  from  Kentucky  was 
chatting  with  a man  at  San  Francisco. 

"I  see  you’re  from  the  South,”  observed 
the  San  Franciscan;  "I’m  a Southerner  my- 
self." 


VISITING  THE  GRAND  CANYON 

The  Lady,  a Perfect  Stranger,  Holds  On  to  the  Man  from  Home’s  Coat  Tails  Out 
of  Sheer  Sympathy,  While  the  Guide  Reassures  Them  That  There  Is  Absolutely  No 
Danger  Unless  They  Fall  over  the  Edge 
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Engaging  a Car  from  a Man — 


"Ah,  is  that  so?”  beamed  the  Kentuckian. 
"What  part  of  the  South?” 

“Oh” — blandly  and  with  perfect  compo- 
sure— “from  Southern  California.” 

As  one  Middle  Westerner  expressed  it: 


He  Meets  with  Only  an  Oriental  Scene  (or  the  Movies 


"Each  and  every  Californian  talks  as  if 
there  were  not  to  exceed  two  towns  in  the 
whole  world  and  he  owned  one  of  them." 

One  of  the  delights  of  San  Francisco  is 
the  calm,  self-contained  manner  in  which 
the  natives  will  boast  of  their  climate  even 
in  the  midst  of  a raw,  drizzling  rain.  And 
if  there  is  any  detail  of  the  weather  there 
that  is  really  a liability,  that  is  the  very 
feature  they  like  to  pick  out  and  feature  as 
an  asset.  For  example,  before  reaching 
San  Francisco  1 heard  much  of  fogs. 

"If  it  wasn’t  for  the  fogs,  the  climate 
there  would  be  extremely  healthful  and  in- 
vigorating,” a Southern  Caljfornian  told  me. 

AT  a dinner  last  night  I heard  two 
women  talking  across  the  table.  One 
was  a delightful  old  soul  with  gray 
hair  and  a lace  cap,  and  the  other  a sprightly 
young  finishing-school  product,  who  talked 
with  a slight  menu  card  accent. 


Who  Promises  to  Show  Him  a Cowboy — 

"Can  you  imagine  anything  more  distress- 
ing?” the  young  woman  was  saying.  "We 
were  unable  to  get  a drawing  room,  mothah 
and  I,  and  had  to  come  across  the  con- 
tinent in  an  ordinary  sleeping  section.  I 
slept  in  the  uppah  berth.  I had  never  been 
in  an  uppah  before.  It  was  awful.  Have 
you  ever  tried  rahding  across  the  continent 
without  any  drawing  room?” 

“Well,”  replied  the  dear  old  lady  with  the 
lace  cap,  in  a sort  of  apologetic  tone,  so 
low  that  only  a few  at  the  table  heard  it, 
"you  know  I never  have  crossed  the  con- 
tinent but  once,  and  then  it  was  impossible 
to  come  in  a drawing  room.  I made  the 
trip  in  a wagon.” 

HERE  was  an  experience  that  impressed 
me  with  the  vitalizing  qualities  of  the 
California  climate  far  more  than  all 
the  optimistically  superlative  talk  of  the 
California  natives. 

I went  from  Los  Angeles  over  to  Santa 
Ana  one  day  to  call  on  an  elderly  couple 
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who  had  moved  to  California  some  thirty 
years  ago  from  the  little  town  where  I was 
raised.  In  the  far  off  days  when  I used  to 
play  in  their  back  yard  they  had  owned  a 
horse — a rather  amiable,  pleasant-faced  lit- 
tle old  horse  with  an  odd  sort  of  a coat 
that  was  a cross  between  a dun  and  a bay. 
I recalled  that  I was  fond  of  this  horse 
thirty  years  ago,  and  had  felt  a keen  sense 
of  regret  when  these  good  neighbors  took 
it  with  them  to  California. 

So  I inquired:  “What  ever  became  of 

the  horse  with  the  funny  color?" 

In  concert  they  pointed  out  a window  and 
replied: 

“There  he  is.” 

Sure  enough,  leaning  against  a fence  in 
the  barnyard,  under  the  shade  of  a shelter- 
ing palm,  was  my  old  friend  the  horse,  in 
the  same  peculiar  coat  and  looking  as  hearty 
and  prosperous  as  when  I last  saw  him 
thirty  years  previous. 

ONE  of  the  best  things  about  a big  ex- 
position, regardless  of  how  good  an 
exposition  it  may  be,  is  the  excuse  it 
gives  thousands  of  people  to  leave  home. 


For  the  lodge  member,  whose  order  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  there,  it  is  a 
godsend. 

Suppose  a man  were  to  go  home  from  his 
office  some  evening  and  say  to  his  wife: 

“Well,  we're  all  going  to  San  Diego  and 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  California. 
We’ll  go  out  there  and  see  the  country.” 

His  wife,  the  chances  are,  would  think  him 
extravagant,  or  crazy,  or  both.  She  would 
either  ignore  his  remark  entirely  or  else 
strike  him  gently  over  the  brow  with  a 
handy  skillet. 

But  with  a big  exposition  going  on,  an 
exposition  to  celebrate  the  completion  of 
the  biggest  engineering  feat  of  all  time, 
there  is  a chance  for  patriotic  argument. 
A man  can  go  to  his  wife  with  the  assertion 
that  they  owe  it  to  their  children  to  show 
them  something  that  will  impress  on  their 
young  minds  the  greatness  of  a nation  that 
has’  the  enterprise  to  dig  a Panama  canal. 

And  what  can  she  say  to  that? 

The  whole  family  sets  out  for  the  big 
fair,  puts  money  in  circulation,  secs  various 
sights  that  set  them  thinking,  and  all  is 
well. 


The  Man  from  Home  Visits  the  Exposition  and  Discovers  That  the  Sun  Always  Shines 

in  ’Frisco 
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IMAGINE  a place  where  nothing  ever 
happens  except  the  unusual.  Imagine  a 
community  whose  inhabitants  all  wear 
strange  costumes,  grease  paint,  penciled  eye- 
lids or  false  whiskers.  Imagine  a place 
where  scarcely  anybody  is  his  real  self — 
where  everybody  is  playing  a part.  Just 
such  a place  is  one  of  the  moving  picture 
studios  at  the  edge  of  Los  Angeles.  This 
studio  covers  more  than  450  picturesque 
acres  of  hills  and  dales.  More  thrilling 
things,  more  astonishing  things,  occur  on 
those  450  acres  than  occur  on  any  corre- 
sponding bit  of  territory  anywhere. 

If  it  is  interesting  to  peek  behind  the 
scenes  of  a big  theater,  it  is  a thousandfold 
more  interesting  to  spend  a day  or  so  as  an 
innocent  bystander  at  this  big  movie  studio, 
which  is  a hundred  theaters,  a dozen  Wild 
West  shows,  a couple  of  wild  animal  shows, 
and  a number  of  other  things,  all  rolled 
into  one.  The  place  is  a little  make-believe 
world  unto  itself.  A day  there  is  a page 
from  a sort  of  modern  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
From  early  morn  to  starry  eve  you  see 


strange  folk  strolling  about  ready  for  the 
call  to  duty — that  is,  with  costumes  and 
grease  paint  on.  Comedy,  tragedy  and 
melodrama  are  being  produced  all  at  once, 
side  by  side. 

BEING  in  a world  of  their  own,  the 
actors  do  not  dash  into  their  dressing 
rooms  to  remove  their  makeup  the 
moment  they  have  played  a part.  They 
stick  to  one  makeup  until  there  is  occasion 
to  be  somebody  else.  You  walk  about  seem- 
ing to  find  yourself  face  to  face  with  people 
from  every  land  and  every  clime.  Go  to 
lunch  in  the  cafe  and  you  find  there  harem 
favorites,  society  queens,  cowboys,  bandits, 
and  a grand  duke  or  two,  sitting  together 
on  a basis  of  perfect  amity  and  accord.  Go 
back  at  dinner  time  and  the  same  people 
may  he  at  the  same  table,  only  now  every- 
body is  somebody  else.  The  cowboy  has 
become,  mayhap,  a tired  business  man  or  a 
railroad  magnate,  and  the  grand  duke  is 
made  up  for  a village  blacksmith;  no  one  is 
at  all  self-conscious. 


Having  Stood  It  from  Chicago  to  Seattle,  from  ’Frisco  to  Mexico,  and  from  There  to 
Ashtabula,  the  Weary  Passengers  Rise  Up  in  Mighty  Protest 
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There  comes  the  Hurricane 


“Away ! 


IN  each  belligerent  country 
the  war  has  brought  forth  a 
deluge  of  picture  post  cards 
which  reflect,  very  accurately  it 
would  seem,  the  feelings  of  the 
men  on  the  street.  On  the  left- 
hand  page  appears  a selection  of 
French  post  cards  contributed 
by  Mr.  Newell  B.  Woodworth,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  These  little 
cartoons  are  issued  in  endless 
varieties,  and  in  every  color  of 
the  rainbow.  Many  show  crude 
workmanship,  evidently  being 
drawn  by  amateurs  with  a bent 
for  caricature.  A few,  however, 
are  really  artistic.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  they  have  meant 
bread  and  butter  for  the  artists 
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whose  markets  vanished  with 
the  beginning  of  hostilities.  The 
historical  value  of  these  penny 
cards  must  not  be  overlooked,  aim 
private  collectors,  such  as  Mr. 
YVoodworth,  have  taken  note  of 
this.  A complete  series  might  pre-‘ 
sent  a history  of  the  war  as  unique 
as  it  would  be  comprehensive. 

On  the  right-hand  page  arc  a few 
of  the  best  German  post  cards.  Not 
only  have  they  had  a wide  sale  in 
the  Fatherland,  but  thcv  have 
found  many  purchasers  here  in 
America,  especially  in  the  larger 
German-American  centers.  For  the 
most  part  they  express  patriotic 
sentiments.  The  boastful  spirit, 
likewise,  is  not  lacking. 


Tommy:  “Breakfast  first." 


Poincar*  Takes  Refuge  in  the*' 
Cyclone  Cellar  £ 


Towing  at  7 Knots 


“See,  mother,  what  I have  brought  you." 


Pull  Steam  Ahead 
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Lusitanian  Republic  Stages 

a Revolt 


WERE  it  not  for  the  overshadowing 
importance  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
the  recent  revolution  in  Portugal 
would  have  commanded  far  more  attention 
than  it  did.  As  a result  of  the  machinations 
of  Dr.  Affonso  Costa,  a former  premier,  the 
conservatively  dem- 
ocratic Pimenta  de 
Castro  cabinet  was 
literally  bombarded 
out  of  office  when  a 
band  of  rebels 
aboard  the  cruiser 
“Adamastor”  shelled 
Lisbon  from  the 
river.  Dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  co- 
lonial policy,  which 
was  committed  to 
cooperation  with  the 
allies,  is  given  as 
the  cause.  Joao 
Chagas,  the  new 
premier,  is  recover- 
ing from  a bullet 
wound  inflicted  by  a 
political  rival,  but 
with  the  formation 
of  the  new  cabinet 
a return  to  more 
genuine  republican- 
ism is  announced, 
together  with  fur- 
ther defiance  o f 
any  additional  mon- 
archial  tendencies  that  may  assert  them- 
selves. This  program,  however,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  believes,  is  insincere,  the  real 
object  of  the  revolutionists  being  to  return 
Costa  to  power. 

“It  was  Costa,”  the  Post  tells  us,  “wTho 
discredited  the  new  republic  of  Portugal 
before  the  civilized  world,  bringing  about 
a reign  of  religious  and  political  oppression 
that  was  not  even  dreamed  of  when  Manuel 
was  king.  His  attacks  on  the  churches  and 
priests,  his  encouragement  of  parades  in 
which  little  children  carried  banners  bear- 
ing the  motto,  'No  God!  No  Religion!' 
caused  such  a revulsion  of  feeling  that 
President  Arriaga  was  compelled  to  ask  for 
his  resignation. 

“While  dissatisfaction  with  the  delay  of 
the  government  in  entering  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  allies  and  the  plots  of  the  royal- 
ists who  want  to  put  Manuel  back  on  the 
throne  have  had  their  effect  in  provoking 
discontent  with  the  new  ministry  of  Por- 
tugal, there  seems  to  hr  little  doubt  that 
the  friends  of  the  archpolitician,  Dr.  Costa, 
are  in  reality  back  of  the  present  revolu- 
tion. 

“The  proclamation  issued  by  the  revolu- 
tionary committee,  asserting  that  the  whole 


object  of  the  movement  is  to  restore  the 
republic  to  the  republicans,  is  mere  political 
patter,  and  its  generalities  poorly  conceal 
the  real  purpose  of  Costa  and  his  friends, 
who  desire  to  get  back  into  power. 

“When  Costa  was  in  power  before,  he 
made  political  and 
religious  freedom 
obsolete.  So  shock- 
ing was  the  treat- 
m e n t of  political 
prisoners  that  a 
mass  meeting  in 
London  was  called 
to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  to 
Portugal's  reversion 
to  medieval  times.” 
Conditions  in  Por- 
tugal, the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  as- 
serts, are  analogous 
to  those  in  Mexico. 
“The  country,”  says 
this  journal,  “is  in 
a state  of  chaos  and 
anarchy.”  The  In- 
quirer continues: 
“Neither  the  grav- 
ity nor  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  crisis 
can  be  intelligently 
estimated  or  appre- 
hended in  the  light 
of  the  meagre  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  it  which  has  been 
furnished  in  the  current  reports,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  throughout  the  country  the 
conditions  are  very  unsatisfactory  and  that 
the  outlook  is  decidedly  threatening.  Por- 
tugal has  had  no  peace  since  the  present  re- 
public was  proclaimed.  There  has  been  one 
outbreak  after  another  and  the  prisons  are 
said  to  be  full  of  persons  who  have  been 
either  convicted  or  suspected  of  disloyalty 
to  the  subsisting  government.  At  first  the 
revolts  which  took  place  were  of  royalist 
origin  and  had  a monarchical  restoration 
for  their  object,  but  more  recently  their 
character  has  changed.  Those  who  opposed 
King  Manuel  and  who  professed  themselves 
republicans  have  taken  to  quarreling  among 
themselves  and  a few  months  ago  it  was 
announced  that  certain  Northern  provinces 
had  repudiated  the  Lisbon  administration 
and  had  undertaken  to  set  up  a government 
of  their  own.  The  American  public  has 
never  been  told  with  what  measure  of  suc- 
cess their  efforts  were  attended. 

“So  far  as  can  be  judged  at  this  distance 
Portugal  is  in  a plight  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles that  of  Mexico  in  this  respect,  that 
the  least  reputable  and  intelligent  members 
of  the  community  arc  the  most  active  and 
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influential  in  the  direction  of  its  public  af- 
fairs and  that  the  successive  crises  through 
which  the  country  has  passed  have  failed 
to  produce  such  a man  as  the  emergency 
demands.  It  seems  to  he  the  fact  that  since 
the  monarchy  was  overthrown  political 
power  in  Portugal  lias  been  chiefly  exer- 
cised by  secret  societies,  and  especially  by 
that  particular  secret  society  known  as  the 
Carbonari,  which  has  made  an  odious  rec- 
ord of  bloodshed  and  violence  ami  by  whose 
adherents  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
assassination  of  King  Carlos  and  his  eldest 
son  was  perpetrated." 

That  Portugal’s  experiment  in  self-gov- 
ernment has  been  anything  but  a success,  is 
the  contention  of  the  Cleveland  Leader  in 
the  following: 

"Portugal  shows  once  more  how  absurd 
it  is  to  believe  that  a republic  must  neces- 
sarily be  either  happy  or  well  governed. 


The  lesson  has  often  been  taught.  Latin- 
America  has  given  the  world  abundant 
proof  that  a country  may  have  the  consti- 
tution and  the  forms  of  a republic  and  be 
nothing  better  than  a military  despotism, 
thrown  into  disorder,  from  time  to  time,  by 
revolution.  The  most  populous  republic  in 
the  world — China — is  so  farcical  as  a free 
country  that  it  is  not  taken  seriously  by  any 
well-informed  observer  of  the  times. 

“Everyone  who  knows  Portugal  speaks 
well  of  the  Portuguese.  They  arc  well  liked 
by  those  who  deal  with  them  and  live 
among  them.  Their  country  has  a history 
which  any  people  might  recall  with  pride, 
yet  their  future  looks  absolutely  blind  and 
chaotic.  Something  more  than  self-govern- 
ment is  needed  to  save  a beautiful  little 
country  which  seems  altogether  unable  to 
keep  step  with  the  times  or  adapt  itself  to 
modern  conditions  of  national  life.” 
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Fighting  with  Deadly  Gas 


ANEW  element  of  "frightfulness”  has 
entered  into  so-called  civilized  war- 
fare. This  is  the  use  by  the  Germans 
of  poisonous  gases.  The  particular  kind  of 
gas  employed  in  Flanders  is  described  as  giv- 
ing out  a greenish-yellow  smoke,  causing 
stupefaction,  and  affecting  with  throat  trou- 
ble and  bronchitis  those  of  its  victims  who 
survive.  Great  Britain  is  reported  to  be  con- 
sidering retaliation  in  kind,  and  meanwhile  is 
providing  her  soldiers  with  respirators  to 
enable  them  better  to  combat  the  fumes. 
Whether  the  use  of  noxious  gases  is  more 
merciful  than  the  use  of  lead  and  powder 
is  a question  open  to  discussion.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  at  The  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference of  1899,  when  the  subject  came  up, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were 
the  only  nations  who  refused  to  go  on  rec- 
ord as  opposing  it. 

Justification  of  this  method  of  warfare 
is  made  by  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which 
states  further  that  it  was  the  allies  who 
first  introduced  it.  This  journal  says: 
"British  ministers  and  secretaries  of  state 
arc  pastmasters  in  the  art  of  play  actingv 
and  are  thus  easily  able  to  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 


"The  fact  is,  of  course,  known  equally  to 
them  as  to  ourselves  and  to  the  neutral  na- 
tions, that  shells  containing  ‘poisonous 
gases’  were  first  used  in  this  war  by  our 
enemies,  the  English  included.  If,  there- 
fore, in  this  respect  there  be  anyone  who 
is  entitled  to  adopt  retaliatory  measures,  it 
is  the  German  army  authorities  and  not  the 
allies. 

"For  the  rest,  we  may  calmly  await  the 
reprisals  about  which  the  British  war  office 
is  deliberating. 

"The  scientific  activities  of  the  German 
chemical  industry,  on  which  England  has 
hitherto  exclusively  relied,  are  hardly  to  be 
imitated  overnight  even  by  the  cleverest 
imitators  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.” 

By  reprisal,  declares  the  London  Mail, 
and  by  reprisal  alone,  can  this  new  practice 
be  met.  ‘‘Surely  it  is  now  time,”  says  the 
Mail,  "that  we  began  to  do  something  to 
overcome  the  advantages  the  Germans  gain 
by  getting  their  blow  in  first.  Is  it  not 
time,  for  example,  that  we  prepared  a gas 
to  help  us  advance  into  Germany?  If  we 
do  not  do  so  the  Germans  will  obviously 
eventually  turn  us  out  of  the  small  piece 
of  Belgium  left  to  us.  Mere  protests  and 
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Blew  far  his  baleful  breath;  He  spread  the  curse  of  death. 
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Kaiser:  '“Fair  is  foul  and  foul  is  fair; 

Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air.' 
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appeals  to  civilization  or  to  The  Hague 
will  not  stop  the  Germans  killing  our  sol- 
diers with  poisonous  gas.  What  might  stop 
them  is  the  knowledge  that  two  can  play 
that  game.  We  do  not  think  it  will  stop 
them  using  it,  but  we  are  convinced  that  if 
we  do  not  meet  this  new  and  horrible 
method  of  warfare  by  similar  means  our 
already  terrible  casualties  will  be  swelled 
to  even  greater  magnitude." 

To  fight  poison  by  poison  is,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Montreal  Star,  the  only  thing 
to  do.  This  journal  says: 

"The  question  before  our  leaders  is  not  a 
moral  one.  On  the  moral  aspect  of  the  sit- 
uation we  are  entirely  sound.  We  are  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  asphyxiating  gases.  We 
siand  by  The  Hague  conventions.  But  that 
does  not  imply,  surely,  that  the  nations 
which  loathe  inhuman  methods  of  war,  and 
which  stand  for  international  law.  can  best 
defeat  inhumanity  and  illegality  by  commit- 
ting suicide! 

“If  the  British  government  now  decides 
to  use  asphyxiating  gases  it  will  stand  as 
strongly  and  as  sincerely  opposed  to  their 
use  as  ever  When  next  we  meet  a civilized 
foe  we  will  not  think  of  employing  such 
savage  methods.  But  we  are  today  in  the 
position  of  a peaceful  citizen  assailed  by  a 
'thug.’  The  law  of  self-preservation  comes 
uppermost.  We  must  defend  our  lives,  even 


if  that  implies  a reluctant  descent  to  the 
methods  of  ‘thuggism’  in  putting  an  assail- 
ant beyond  the  power  to  work  further  mis- 
chief." 

The  question  of  retaliation,  the  London 
News  and  Leader  contends,  is  purely  a 
military  one. 

"Metaphysicians,  medical  men,  and  chem- 
ists,” says  the  News,  “might  debate  till  the 
end  of  time  whether  it  is  intrinsically  more 
horrible  to  wage  war  with  poison  gas  than 
with  shell  or  bayonet.  What  has  made  the 
use  of  poison  gas  the  crime  it  is  is  that  it 
has  been  employed  in  violation  of  a solemn 
pledge  not  to  use  it.  and  as  part  of  a sys- 
tematic assertion  that  no  law  or  covenant 
or  rule  or  tradition  is  binding  when  the 
breach  of  it  offers  the  prospect  of  military 
advantage.  There  is  no  legal  and  there  can 
be  no  moral  obligation  upon  a power  which 
is  thus  victimised  by  the  unlawful  conduct 
of  another  belligerent  to  refrain  from  re- 
prisals. The  question  which  it  has  to  con- 
sider is  whether  it  is  expedient  to  retaliate. 
That  is.  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  poison 
gas,  primarily  a military  question  upon 
which  the  judgment  of  the  military  experts 
should  be  decisive." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  World, 
fighting  with  gases  is  on  the  same  moral 
level  as  poisoning  wells  or  slaughtering 
women  and  children. 
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’Tis  a fitting  thing  for  a Prussian  king 
A poisonous  bomb  to  throw, 

For  the  power  they  share  is  to  poison  the  air 
Wherever  they  chance  to  go. 
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When  a Venomous  Reptile  Attacks  You,  do  You  Treat  It  Humanely,  or  Crush  It  by 

Every  Means  Possible? 
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THE  first  chancellor  of  the  German  em- 
pire was  a commanding  personage;  no 
one  could  pass  him  by  without  paying 
his  tribute  of  love  or  hate.  That  applies 
to  the  cartoonist  as  well,  and  to  foreign 
ones  no  less  than  to  German.  And  nat- 
urally so,  for  there  was  scarcely  a nation 
whose  life  and  destiny  his  historical  mis- 
sion did  not  affect  more  or  less  seriously, 
more  or  less  painfully. 

What  is  peculiar,  and  perhaps  unique,  in 
foreign  representations  of  Bismarck  in  car- 
toon and  caricature  is  that  the  artists  of  all 
nations  used  practically  the  same  types — 
the  German  Bismarck  type — with  only 
minor  modifications.  Although  the  prac- 
ticed eye  can  readily  distinguish  the  English 
from  the  French  or  Russian,  and  these  in 
turn  from  the  German,  the  similarity  of 
type  is  doubtless  an  unconscious  tribute  to 
the  greatness  of  the  man. 

On  Bismarck’s  death,  the  well-known 
English  journalist,  W.  T.  Stead,  said  of  him 
that  England  had  never  looked  eastward 
across  the  sea  with- 
out seeing  on  the 
German  horizon  the 
gigantic  figure  of 
Prince  Bismarck. 

Emperors  had  come 
and  gone,  but  for 
forty  years  Bis- 
marck had  stood 
high  above  the  high- 
est in  that  empire 
which  he  had  made 
so  great.  The  Iron 
Chancellor,  whether 
in  office  or  out,  had 
dwarfed  all  his  con- 
temporaries. H i s 
watchful  eyes,  which 
glowed  under  bushy 
brows  like  mouths 
of  cannon  in  the 
frame  of  a massive 
bastion,  had  never 
been  shut,  and  since 
1862  his  measured 
steps,  first  as  Prus- 
sia s,  then  Ger- 
many’s, sentinel  had 


not  been  missed  for  a moment;  for  to  his 
last  day  lie  had  been  on  guard.  Now  that 
he,  too,  had  departed  this  life,  Germany 
without  Bismarck  seemed  like  a Switzer- 
land without  its  Alps. 

Nevertheless  Bismarck  did  not  play  so 
prominent  a role  in  English  caricature  as 
one  might  think,  nor  did  cartoons  of  him 
arouse  such  popular  interest  as  James  Gill- 
ray’s  implacable  representations  of  “Little 
Boney.”  But  the  political  situation  was 
quite  different,  and  Bismarck  appeared  in 
English  cartoons  mainly  when  his  political 
activities  threatened  Britain's  commercial 
and  colonial  interests.  Before  1866  we 
meet  Bismarck  there  but  seldom.  First 
when  the  events  of  that  year  showed  that 
the  “bandmaster  in  the  Tuilcries’’  no  longer 
was  to  play  the  first  violin  undisputed  in  the 
European  concert,  Bismarck  began  to  come 
to  the  front.  Thus  after  the  battle  of  Ko- 
niggratz,  in  1866,  by  which  the  Prusso- Aus- 
trian war  was  decided,  Punch  brought  out 
the  cartoon  “Rival  Arbiters,”  in  which  the 
French  emperor, 
who  hitherto  had 
been  the  self-ap- 
pointed and  unchal- 
lenged umpire  of  all 
international  settle- 
ments, stands  look- 
ing over  a map  of 
Europe,  thoughtful- 
ly twisting  his  mus- 
tache, while  Bis- 
marck, with  deter- 
mined mien,  a Mau- 
ser rifle  in  his  hands, 
steps  up  to  his  side. 
Here  Bismarck  won 
a victory  not  only 
over  Austria  but  also 
over  France,  and  the 
relations  between 
the  latter  country 
and  Prussia  grad- 
ually became  more 
difficult  until  the 
war  broke  out  in 
1870.  The  English 
c a r t o o n i sts,  like 
Britain  herself,  re- 
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Keeping  It  Down 

mained  practically  neutral  during 
the  conflict,  but  sympathy  for 
France  broke  through  in  the  end 
and  became  apparent  in  many  car- 
toons. The  indignation  at  Bis- 
marck's exorbitant  demands  for  se- 
curity for  payment  of  the  war  in- 
demnity is  depicted  in  the  Punch 
cartoon  “Excessive  Bail”  (Feb.  18, 
1871),  where  Bismarck  is  shown 
dragging  the  defeated  France  be- 
fore the  Tribunal  of  Justice,  but  is 
properly  rebuked. 

After  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
when  the  "sick  man’’  (Turkey)  be- 
gan to  be  a constant  thorn  in  the 
political  flesh  of  Europe,  Bismarck 
became  more  prominent  in  English 
caricature,  and  he  and  Gladstone 
often  appeared  together.  The  lat- 
ter, during  the  war  with  France, 
had  shown,  as  prime  minister  of 
the  liberal  British  cabinet,  undis- 
guised French  sympathies,  and 
tried  to  put  all  kinds  of  obstacles 
in  Germany's  path,  so  that  there 
always  existed  a certain  antipathy 
between  the  two.  So  much  the 
more  humorous,  therefore,  is  the 
effect  of  Punch’s  cartoon,  “Ar- 
cades Ambo”  (April  14,  1877),  pub- 
lished just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Russo-Turkish  war,  in  which 
the  iron  chancellor  and  the  “grand 
old  woodchoppcr,”  who  in  his 


pamphlet,  “Bulgarian  Cruelties,” 
had  flayed  the  hated  Turks  so  mer- 
cilessly, are  both  depicted  as  Arca- 
dian shepherds. 

Rather  striking,  also,  is  the  same 
periodical’s  cartoon  of  April  6, 1878, 
after  the  preliminary  peace  at  San 
Stefano.  Here  Bismarck  is  repre- 
sented as  Aeolus,  the  ruler  of  the 
winds,  and  seems  to  have  all  he 
can  do  to  keep  the  east  wind  con- 
fined in  his  bag.  However,  the 
war  cloud  dissolved,  and  at  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  later,  Bismarck, 
as  its  president,  managed  to  smooth 
over  all  difficulties.  In  the  same 
year  two  attempts  on  the  life  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  I were  made,  and 
Bismarck  contemplated  violent  re- 
pressive measures  against  the  so- 
cialists. His  opponents  meant  that 
persuasion  alone  could  eradicate 
socialistic  tendencies,  and  to  this 
refers  Punch’s  cartoon  (Sept.  28, 
1878),  “Keeping  It  Down,”  in 
which  Bismarck,  in  armor,  vainly 
endeavors  to  keep  the  “Socialist 
Jack”  in  the  box. 

The  above-mentioned  antipathy 
between  Gladstone  and  Bismarck, 
which  had  its  root  in  the  utterly 
different  characters  and  modes  of 
thought  of  the  two  statesmen, 
came  to  light  again  in  1884  when 


BI8MARCK  AND  NAPOLEON  III 
"If  ay  I come  in,  my  dear  Bismarck?” 

“You’ll  have  to  ask  the  mistress  herself  about  that  I am  only 
temporarily  employed  here  until  X get  paid  for  my  services,’’ 
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Vision  on  the  East  Coast 

"England  has  never  looked  across  the  sea,"  said  W.  T.  Stead  the  British  journalist,  "without  seeing  on 
the  horizon  the  gigantic  figure  of  Prince  Bismarck."  This  cartoon  was  called  forth  by  the  centenary  of  the 
Iron  Chancellors  birth. 
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Bismarck,  with  the  acquisition  of  some 
African  territory,  inaugurated  his  new- 
German  colonial  expansion  policy.  Glad- 
stone sought  to  oppose  this  move,  hut  was 
handicapped  by  financial  difficulties  in 
Egypt.  This  known,  one  may  appreciate 
the  cartoon,  ‘ Sly  Dogs”  (Punch,  Oct.  18, 
1884),  in  which  the  two  statesmen  as  watch 
dogs  have  their  eyes  on  a platter  of  food, 
but  dare  not  touch  it,  each  having  a bone 
to  take  care  of  as  well.  The  French  poodle, 
it  will  be  observed,  appears  faintly  outlined 
in  the  background. 

England's  increasing  anxiety  over  the 
colonial  aspirations  of  Prussia  is  further  re- 
vealed in  the  cartoon,  “The  Irrepressible 
Tourist”  (Punch,  Aug.  29,  1885),  wherein 
Bismarck,  in  typical  globe-trotter  costume 
and  paraphernalia,  including  a capacious 
eagle-headed  umbrella  (reminiscent  of  Sai- 
rey  Gamp's)  and  a German  pipe,  is  seen 
after  having  “visited”  several  out-of-the- 
way  points  of  the  globe,  pondering  where 
he  shall  go  next. 

Bismarck's  dismissal,  March  20,  1890,  nat- 
urally called  forth  a deluge  of  cartoons,  of 
which  Tenniel's  “Dropping  the  Pilot," 
called  appropriately  "the  pearl  of  all  Eng- 
lish cartoons,"  was  by  far  the  most  strik- 
ing. It  has  been  reproduced  recently  in 
this  magazine.  The  fact  that  Gladstone, 
too,  was  shortly  afterward  retired  from  pub- 
lic life  gave  rise  to  an  excellent  cartoon  in 
Moonshine,  an  English  comic  journal,  in 
which  Bismarck  and  the  British  statesman 
are  depicted  as  two  "Fidos"  driven  out  of 
the  house  in  weather  “not  fit  for  a dog.” 


But  Bismarck  could  not  forget  his  days 
of  power,  and  in  his  resentment  his  mood 
oscillated  between  sentimental  regret  and 
caustic  bitterness.  These  moods  are  admir- 
ably visualized  in  two  cartoons  from  Punch 
(Feb.  6 and  July  16,  1892),  entitled  re- 
spectively “Out  in  the  Cold"  and  “Cori- 
olanus."  The  former  has  reference  to  Bis- 
marck’s complaint  to  a body  of  students, 
who  waited  on  him  on  his  seventy-seventh 
birthday,  that  “he  felt  like  a laborer  who 
had  lost  his  way  in  the  storm,  and  begun  to 
feel  stiff  and  to  sink  down  while  the  falling 
snow  kept  covering  him  more  and  more. 
The  latter  refers  to  Bismarck's  violent  at- 
tacks on  kaiser  and  government  alike 
through  such  press  organs  as  remained 
open  to  him,  notably  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten. 

Though  Bismarck,  as  a "maker  of  his- 
tory,” had  such  enormous  influence  on  the 
development  of  modern  Italy,  he  did  not 
become  familiar  to  Italian  caricature  until 
about  1870.  However,  in  May,  1866,  the 
journal  II  Spirito  Folletto  published  a se- 
ries of  Bismarck  pictures,  entitled  "The 
Bismarkiad,  or  the  Life  and  Wonderful 
Deeds  of  the  Great  Bismarck,  the  Prussian 
Hero,”  which  was  of  an  entirely  comic  na- 
ture. We  reproduce  from  this  series,  “Bis- 
marck’s Birth,”  the  legend  of  which  reads, 
“Every  great  man’s  birth  is  original  in 
some  way  or  other:  Bismarck  was  born  in 
the  explosion  of  a gun." 

From  the  same  periodical  (April  27,  1871) 
is  a cartoon  representing  Bismarck  as  por- 
ter at  the  house  of  France,  the  deposed  Na- 
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The  Flying  Man 
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From  Punch,  1892 


"OUT  IN  THE  COLD" 

"I  am  like  a traveler  lost  in  the  snow,  who  begins  to  get  stiff  while  the  snowflakes 
cover  him.” 
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From  Strekoza,  1891 
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Bismarck’s  Dream 

A pleasing  cartoon  from  a Russian  journal,  showing  Tyras,  as  wall  as  his  master,  indulging  in  sweet 
dreams  of  happier  days  in  the  future— days  which,  in  fact,  never  arrived. 
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poleon  III  knocking  at  the  door  and  asking: 
“May  I come  in,  ray  dear  Bismarck;"  to 
which  Bismarck  replies:  “You’ll  have  to 
ask  the  mistress  herself  about  that;  I am 
only  temporarily  employed  here  until  I get 
paid  for  my  services”  (referring  to  the  Ger- 
man occupation  until  the  war  indemnity 
should  be  paid). 

Bismarck  s conflicts  with  the  Vatican  in 
regard  to  the  Jesuit  question  were  often  the 
object  of  the  Italian  artists’  pens,  but  the 
cartoons  are  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
exhumed  now.  At  the  time  of  the  second 
Berlin  Congress  (1880),  when  the  question 
of  the  new  Greco-Turkish  frontier  was  to 
be  settled,  II  Papagallo  published  an  in- 
teresting cartoon,  entitled  “The  Flying 
Man,”  representing  the  threatening  com- 
bined action  of  the  powers  against  Turkey 
if  it  failed  to  acquiesce  in  their  demands. 
The  balloon  “Poiitica,”  with  Bismarck’s 
head,  carries  representatives  of  the  various 
powers,  among  which  Italy  on  Bismarck’s 
right  arm,  England  as  a sailor  with  drawn 
sword,  Russia  climbing  upward,  and  others, 
are  easily  recognizable.  A collision  threat- 
ens with  the  Turk,  sitting  on  the  crescent, 
and  armed  with  a colossal  fork,  while  below 
Mars  is  frying  over  a hot  fire  some  minor 
nations  in  a pan  labeled  “War.” 


The  artists  of  the  Slavic  nations,  Bohe- 
mia, Poland,  and  Russia,  also  have  made 
interesting  contributions  to  the  cartoon  his- 
tory of  Bismarck’s  day.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  one  appearing  in  the  Prague 
Humoristike  Listy,  entitled  “Milestones  of 
a Glorious  Career.’’  Three  columns  marked 
with  the  war  dates,  1864,  1866,  and  1870-71, 
are  the  milestones.  The  ground  about  them 
is  heaped  with  human  skulls  and  bones, 
wrecked  guns  and  broken  weapons,  while 
clouds  of  vultures  hover  in  the  sky  above. 
The  Bohemian  dislike  of  Bismarck  was  pro- 
nounced because  of  his  supposed  encour- 
agement of  Francis  Joseph  to  resist  their 
demands  for  autonomy. 

Especially  pleasing  are  two  cartoons  from 
the  Russian  publication,  Strekoza  (the 
Cicada).  In  one  Bismarck  is  seen  leaving 
Berlin  for  his  estate,  Fricdrichsruh,  in  a 
first-class  railway  coach,  and  saying,  “Fare- 
well, children.  Be  good."  lie  has  re- 
moved his  hat,  and  “Tyras,”  his  dog,  affec- 
tionately licks  his  bald  head  from  which 
even  the  famous  “three  hairs”  have  disap- 
peared. 

The  other  cartoon  shows  Bismarck’s 
dream  of  restoration  to  power,  faithful  old 
“Tyras”  also  seeing  visions  of  being  rein- 
troduced into  Berlin’s  fashionable  dogdom. 


AEOLUS  (RULER  OF  THE  STORMS) 

“Confound  this  easterly  wind!  It’s  getting  too  much  for  me,  after  all.” 
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IT  is  generally  conceded  that  the  war, 
which  is  burning  up  productiveness  and 
wasting  money  at  an  unheard-of  rate, 
will  injure  us  financially  to  some  extent. 
Industry  in  America  already  has  felt  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  great  struggle, 
but  we  arc  recovering  rapidly,  repairing  the 
damage,  and  building  so  as  to  fortify  our- 
selves for  the  future.  A rapidly  increasing 
trade  balance,  which  will  make  New  York 
the  money  center  of  the  world;  a growing 
wheat  crop  which  promises  to  exceed  that 
of  last  year;  war  orders  which  are  forcing 
many  of  our  plants  to  double  and  quadruple 
their  capacity;  returning  confidence  among 
investors — these  are  the  principal  reasons 
for  optimism.  The  recent  Pan-American 
trade  conference  at  Washington  has 
marked  a definite  step  in  cementing  closer 
and  permanent  commercial  relations  with 
our  Latin-American  neighbors.  A delega- 
tion of  Chinese  business  men  has  been  tour- 
ing the  country.  Another  delegation  from 
Iceland  has  come  seeking  trade  with  the 
United  States. 

In  the  conference  at  Washington  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  sees  a political 
as  well  as  a commercial  significance. 

"It  is  clear,”  observes  the  Ledger,  "that 
the  war  in  Europe  is  producing  a solidarity 
of  feeling  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  which 
is  bound  to  have  far-reaching  results.  The 
United  States  is  not  the  only  American  na- 
tion which  has  grievances  against  Germany. 
Chili  has  already  resented  officially  the  de- 
mands of  the  German  government  in  the 
Dresden  case,  and  in  Argentina  and  else- 
where the  feeling  is  distinctly  hostile.  The 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania  has  greatly  ac- 
centuated this  feeling.  The  rights  of  all 
neutral  countries  are  involved  in  such  a 
crime  against  law  and  humanity.  Thus 
there  was  instant  approval  in  South  Amer- 


ica of  the  President's  note — a fact  which 
may  conceivably  have  some  weight  in  de- 
termining the  nature  of  the  reply  to  it.  Of 
more  importance  than  any  temporary  con- 
sequence, it  should  be  added,  is  the  dissi- 
pation of  old  jealousies,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  truth  that  the  whole  New  World 
is  in  a large  sense  the  beneficiary  of  our 
traditional  detachment  from  the  Old. 

"These  political  considerations  will  un- 
doubtedly make  the  fostering  of  closer  com- 
mercial relations  easier,  if  only  we  have  the 
energy  and  the  tact  to  take  full  advantage  of 
a situation  which  has  been  created  almost  in 
spite  of  ourselves.” 

Though  styled  a financial  conference,  the 
assembly  of  representatives  from  all  the 
American  republics,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Washington  Star,  "stands  for  much  greater 
things  than  the  promotion  of  trade  and  the 
adjustment  of  business  relations  between  the 
western  nations.” 

“It  makes  for  a true  union  of  all  interests 
and  a more  harmonious  relationship  and  a 
more  perfect  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  New  World. 

"There  has  always  been  a sound,  sub- 
stantial reason,"  continues  the  Star,  “for 
the  countries  of  North,  Central  and  South 
America  to  come  together  in  trade  and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  spirit 
of  mutual  protection  against  European  in- 
terference and  aggression.  Steadily  during 
many  years  this  union  of  interests  has  been 
evolving,  but  slowly,  owing  to  occasional 
frictions  due  to  misunderstandings  and  in 
part  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  facilities 
for  travel. 

"The  war  in  Europe  has  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  a closer  union  of  American  in- 
terests and  has  forced  the  countries  of  the 
two  western  continents  together  faster  than 
the  normal  course  of  events.  The  cutting 
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BUSHHELL,  in  Ciiuinnuli  Times- Star 

Why  the  War  Contractor  Is  Happy 

of  the  Panama  canal  has  opened  the  way 
for  a freer  exchange  of  visits  and  for  a 
more  speedy  commercial  intercourse.  These 
two  developments  have  coincided  with  the 
result  that  both  need  and  opportunity  are 
at  hand  to  effect  speedily  the  long 
developing  substantial  relationship 
ami  community  of  Pan-American 
interests.” 

Only  through  Pan-American 
amity  and  unity,  the  Washington 
Post  declares,  can  safety  and  se- 
curity be  assured  in  the  present 
world  conflagration. 

“This  conference,”  says  the  Post, 

“is  one  of  immense  possibilities, 
and  by  transforming  those  possi- 
bilities into  potentialities  Pan- 
Americanism  will  become  the 
cherished  ideal  of  our  own  and  the 
succeeding  generations.” 

Sectional  jealousy,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
should  be  forgotten  in  the  larger 
cause  of  Pan- Americanism.  As  the 
Plain  Dealer  puts  it: 

“Never  before  has  the  need  of 
Pan- A nierican  harmony  ami  un- 
derstanding been  so  apparent. 

With  the  giants  of  Europe  grouped 
into  opposing  camps  and  lighting 
for  very  existence,  it  is  high  time 
for  the  nations  of  the  western 
hemisphere  to  look  carefully  to 
the  future. 

“It  is  wise  for  the  Latin  repub- 
lics to  forget  their  jealousies  of 
each  other,  and  their  common  jeal- 


ousy of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  na- 
tion of  the  north.  And  it  is  wise 
for  the  United  States  to  eliminate 
condescension  in  dealing  with 
states  many  of  which  have  as- 
sumed real  power  and  which  have 
immeasurably  great  futures." 

Secretary  Rcdlicld's  prediction 
that  the  trade  balance  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  would  reach  a 
billion  dollars  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  unless  peace  comes  un- 
expectedly, is  regarded  by  most  ob- 
servers as  quite  probable. 

“The  present  movement  of 
trade,*’  says  the  Brooklyn  Citizen, 
“has  every  appearance  of  being  so 
related  to  the  two  continents  that 
the  longer  tile  war  continues  the 
more  pronounced  it  must  become 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.  The 
balance,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
due  fundamentally  to  the  fact  that 
our  products  are  in  several  impor- 
tant respects  not  only  indispensa- 
ble to  all  the  contending  nations, 
but  increasingly  so." 

“In  the  long  run,”  the  Citizen 
continues,  "we  shall,  beyond  any 
sort  of  doubt,  be  worse  off  be- 
cause of  the  war,  and  the  sooner 
. *-S  brought  to  a close  tile  better 

lor  us  as  well  as  for  other  people.  Not  by 
destruction,  hut  by  production;  not  by  hav- 
ing millions  of  possible  customers  reduced 
to  a state  of  penury,  but  In-  having  them 
enriched  so  that  they  will  lie  able  to  buy 
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Studying  Up 
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liberally  from  us,  are  we  finally  to  be  bene- 
fited. This  is  the  correct  view,  the  phil- 
osophical view,  as  well  as  the  view  which 
tends  most  to  keep  the  moral  sense  of  our 
people  sound  and  favorable  to  peace.  But 
this,  we  must  admit,  does  not  in  the  least 
alter  the  fact  that  for  the  time  being  the 
outlook  is  what  Mr.  Redfield  describes  it  to 
be,  and  as  in  fact  it  will  practically  remain 
for  a year  at  least,  if  not  longer,  after  the 
war  ends.  The  outlook  is  undoubtedly  of 
a character  to  give  augmenting  force  to  the 
revival  of  industry  which  is  visible  on  every 
hand." 

“If  there  is  any  permanent  advantage  ac- 
cruing from  selling  more  to  outside  than 
we  buy  from  outside,"  says  the  Baltimore 
American,  “the  United  States,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  will  surely  be  in  position  to 
realize  such  advantage.  The  report  given 
out  recently  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  covers  the  four  months  be- 
ginning with  last  December  and  ending 
with  March,  shows  a favorable  trade  bal- 
ance of  $600,000,000  for  that  period.  The 
average  annual  trade  balance  for  a whole 
decade  preceding  the  war  was  not  so  large 
as  this  four  months’  balance.  If  the  same 
preponderance  in  value  of  exports  over  im- 
ports should  continue  for  the  remaining 
eight  months  ending  with  November,  the 
balance  for  the  year  will  reach  the  enor- 
mous total  of  $1,800,000,000,  a sum  in  ex- 
cess of  our  net  national  debt  by  nearly 
$750,000,000." 

A glowing  outlook  is  presented  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  an  editorial  resume  of 
finance  and  business,  from  which  we  quote 
the  following: 


"In  industry  and  commerce  improvement 
and  progress  have  continued.  To  the  iron 
and  steel  mills  orders  have  come  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  and  while  the  German 
complication  has  stopped  certain  negotia- 
tions, several  companies  have  increased 
their  output,  and  railroad  orders  have  had 
a good  effect  on  the  industry.  In  exports 
there  has  been  a falling  off,  but  the  bal- 
ances are  still  so  favorable  to  our  side  that 
gold  has  had  to  be  brought  in  from  Canada 
on  British  account,  and  the  talk  of  large 
credits  in  New  York  by  France  and  Eng- 
land has  been  revived  in  a definite  manner. 
‘War  orders’  are  keeping  more  and  more 
of  our  factories  unusually  busy,  and  ap- 
parently such  orders  are  likely  to  be  fur- 
ther increased  by  the  extension  of  the  thea- 
ter of  military  operations. 

“Deplorable  as  the  European  situation  is, 
and  certain  as  it  is  that  in  the  long  run  the 
desperate  conflict  will  spell  grave  loss  to 
every  industrial  and  civilized  nation,  for  the 
time  being  this  one  thing  is  clear— that  if 
the  United  States  succeeds  in  maintaining 
neutrality  and  escaping  the  peril  of  being 
drawn  into  the  conflict  ours  will  be  the  only 
important  source  of  supplies  and  of  capital 
and  credit.  Our  securities  cannot  fail  to 
appear  more  and  more  attractive  to  such 
old  world  investors  as  are  not  faced  by  the 
absolute  need  of  converting  them  into  cash. 
Cause  for  anxiety  there  must  be  so  long  as 
the  war  lasts  and  almost  daily  threatens 
further  encroachment  on  the  pacific  zones, 
but  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  no 
ground  for  grave  apprehension  regarding 
their  financial  system  or  their  trade  and 
commerce." 


BAR TH0L0MEW,  la  Minneapolis  Journal 


Throwing  No  Stones 
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TWO  movements  in  the  interests  of 
world  peace  claimed  public  attention 
recently  in  the  United  States.  With 
all  Europe  embroiled  in  war;  with  the  rela- 
tions between  this  country  and  Germany 
strained  almost  to  the  breaking  point,  it 
would  seem  that  no  amount  of  peace  talk 
could  accomplish  much.  Yet  the  World 
Court  Congress  at  Cleveland  and  the  arbi- 
tration conference  at  Mohonk  Lake  deserve 
mention. 

Never  has  a Mohonk  Lake  conference 
been  startled  more  than  when  Dr.  John 
Grier  Hibben,  president  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, took  issue  with  the  pacificists  who 
favor  disarmament,  and  advocated  “a  wise 
preparedness  of  our  military  forces  Itl  the 
United  States.” 

“I  do  not  advocate  preparedness  for  war,” 
he  said,  "blit  a preparedness  against  war — 
a preparedness  which  in  the  event  of  the 
catastrophe  of  war  itself  will  prevent  the 
enormous  initial  sacrifice  of  human  lives 
which  has  characterized  every  war  in  which 
the  United  States  has  been  engaged  through- 
out our  history. 

“No  one  can  be  so  blind  regarding  the 
significance  of  present  conditions  as  to  take 
the  position,  that  a grave  national  emer- 
gency is  not  at  least  a possibility. 


“I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  peace 
propaganda  which  is  being  prosecuted  in 
many  of  our  schools,  so  far  as  it  endeavors 
to  quicken  the  peace  sentiment  by  impress- 
ing upon  the  minds  of  the  young  children 
the  horrors  or  the  economic  losses  of  war. 

“By  all  means  let  us  pay  any  price  which 
can  buy  peace — restraint  of  passion,  long 
sufferance,  sacrifice  of  material  wealth  or 
of  every  personal  convenience  and  comfort. 

“But  let  us  not  forget  that  there  -are 
some  things  which  cannot  buy  peace.  If 
we  sacrifice  them  to  secure  peace,  the  peace 
thus  sought  becomes  for  us  the  veriest  tor- 
ment of  a living  hell. 

“We  dare  not  trade  honor  for  peace,  we 
dare  not  betray  duty  in  order  that  we  may 
bargain  for  peace.  Wc  dare  not  indulge 
ourselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
of  peace  while  we  turn  deaf  ears  to  the  cry 
of  distress  or  to  the  summons  of  a right- 
eous cause.” 

Another  notable  statement  at  this  con- 
ference was  made  by  Gen.  Leonard  Wood, 
who  said:  "Wc  soldiers  and  sailors  are 

merely  your  trained  servants.  You  create 
wars;  we  try  to  terminate  them.  Nine  out 
of  ten  wars  are  based  on  trade.  It  is  mur- 
der for  you  to  send  your  boys  to  war  un- 
trained when  it  is  possible  to  train  them.” 
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“That  is  the  unpleasant  truth/’  comments 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  "for  the  anti-prepara- 
tion propagandists  to  try  to  avoid.  It -is 
murder  to  ask  unfitted  and  inexperienced 
men  to  attempt  what  only  fit  and  trained 
men  can  do.” 

Of  Doctor  Hibben’s  address  the  same 
newspaper  remarks: 

“Tne  president  of  Princeton  University 
has  done  a conspicuous  and  timely  service 
of  national  and  perhaps  even  international 
moment  in  his  candid  address  at  the  Mo- 
honk  Lake  conference. 

“It  is  especially  valuable  not  so  much 
because  of  any  special  strain  of  our  foreign 
relations  at  this  time  as  because  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  many-sided  peace  move- 
ment in  America  should  not  take  color 
from  peace-at-any-price  advocates  or  Uto- 


pians. This  unfortunately  has  been  the 
tendency  of  late,  because  of  the  endowment 
of  that  branch  of  the  pacifist  activity  and 
its  consequent  ability  to  publish  its  views 
far  and  wide. 

“What  we  need  to  keep  in  mind,  and  wt 
hope  foreign  governments  also  will  keep  it 
in  mind,  is  that  the  American  peace  move- 
ment is  not  Quakerism  but  includes  states- 
men and  leaders  of  American  thought  and 
action  who  arc  not  living  in  a foolrs  para- 
dise or  introducing  the  millennium,  men 
who  urgently  support  the  demand  for  ade- 
quate national  defense  and  who  fully  under- 
stand that  Washington  was  never  wiser  than 
when  he  warned  of  the  danger  of  a ‘repu- 
tation for  weakness’  and  when  he  declared 
that  preparation  for  war  is  ‘one  of  the  best 
means  of  insuring  peace.’  *’ 


IRELAND,  in  Columbus  pttpilch 


It's  All  Right.  She's  Up  in  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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DONAHEY.  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


The  Christening 
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Little  Boy:  “I  wish  the  lady  would  swear  some  more.” 

— Mrs.  Dayton. 


IMAGINE  Mr.  Average  Mortal 
passing  a little  sign  hanging 
over  a door,  announcing  the 
“Initial  Exhibition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Salon  of  Humorists."  Nat- 
urally he  stopped  short  in  the  way 
indicated  by  the  comic-strip  artists 
by  a few  dashes  and  a cloud  of 
dust.  Possibly  it  was  the  similar- 
ity of  the  word  “salon”  to  some- 
thing else  that  arrested  him;  per- 
haps the  news  that  tea  was  being 
served,  or  perhaps  a glimpse  of 
some  of  Mrs.  Helena  Smith-Day- 
ton’s  prize  sculptures.  These  little 
lumps  of  animated  clay  were  well 
worth  studying  and  coveting.  Her 
“Basting  Pullers”  and  her  “Tramp 
Scorning  a Doughnut”  were  min- 
iature masterpieces. 


Mountains  and  Molehills,  by  Stuart  Davla 
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Tramp  Scorning  a Doughnut— 
Helena  Smith-Dayton 
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Grown-ups  shared  the  children's! 
amusement  at  Al.  Frueh’s  paper1 
sculpture  of  a farm,  the  animals 
being  made  of  folded  newspaper. 
Mr.  Frueh,  who  makes  these  sculp- 
tures for  the  New  York  World, 
also  exhibited  a painting,  entitled 
"La  Toilette,"  and  some  line-spar- 
ing caricatures  of  theatrical  celeb- 
rities which  were  immediately  rec- 
ognized by  theatergoers. 

H.  J.  Glintenkamp  and  Stuart 
Davis  specialized  in  slum  and  east- 
side  types  with  much  success. 
Among  the  latter  were  some  inter- 
esting glimpses  into  “Darktown" 
life  and  customs.  Among  other  ex- 
hibitors were  Oliver  Herford, 
William  Glackens,  Boardman  Rob- 
inson, Herbert  Crowley,  Art 
Young,  John  Sloan,  and  Marjorie 
Organ. 


After  Frueh’s  “La  Toilette" 


Interlude,  by  Glintenkamp  Eugenic  Twin,  by  Glintenkamp 
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As  the  Dust  Clears  Away 


T.  R.’S  VICTORY  AT  SYRACUSE 


A JURY  at  Syracuse  has  decided  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  did  not  libel 
William  Barnes  when  he  inveighed 
against  bipartisan  boss  rule  and  declared 
that  "the  interests  of  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr. 
Murphy  are  fundamental.”  Now  that  the 
republican  dirty  linen  has  been  washed,  it 
is  observed  that  whatever  the  significance 
of  the  case  otherwise,  some  interesting  facts 
regarding  politics  in  the  Empire  State  have 
gone  on  record,  and  for  political  purposes 
will  always  be  available.  This  $50,000  libel 
suit  naturally  inspired  numerous  cartoons 
only  a few  of  which  we  have  the  space  to 
reproduce.  As  to  whether  the  colonel  has 
added  to  his  laurels  and  increased  his  fol- 
lowing, that  remains  to  be  seen.  There  are 
many  who  regard  his  victory  over  the  New 
York  boss  as  the  opening  gun  of  another 
presidential  campaign. 

The  New  York  Tribune  rejoices  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  victory,  and  interprets  it  as 
meaning  the  downfall  of  bossism  in  the 
state. 

“There  entered  into  the  evidence  in  this 
memorable  case,"  says  the  Tribune,  “many 
things  which  Justice  Andrews  decided  were 
not  legal  for  the  jury's  consideration.  But 
they  could  not  be  ruled  out  of  the  public 
mind.  Expunged  from  the  record  of  the 
libel  suit,  they  will  never  be  expunged  from 
the  political  record  in  this  state. 

“The  evidence  regarding  Mr.  Barnes’  ap- 
peals for  printing,  his  'salary'  for  acting  as 
printing  broker,  his  unpaid-tor  stock  in  the 
printing  concern  which  handled  state  busi- 
ness, subsequently  sold  for  a fat  figure,  will 
go  down  in  political  history  along  with  the 
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'honorarium'  letter  of  the  insurance  investi- 
gation. On  the  outcome  of  this  case  Mr, 
Barnes  staked  ltis  political  future.  He  has 
lust.  To  Colonel  Roosevelt  an  adverse  ver- 
dict could  not  have  been  so  disastrous, 
under  any  circumstances. 

“He  retains  that  which  he  started  with — 
tlie  ability  to  continue  fighting  for  the  po- 
litical principles  in  which  he  believes,  and 
prestige  and  public  confidence  to  back  up 
that  tight.  Mr.  Barnes,  having  appealed  to 
the  people  and  lost,  has  little  chance,  little 
hope,  in  any  future  appeal.  Political  views, 
political  principles  and  practices  which  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  investigation  in  court 
and  a jury’s  deliberations  can  have  no  great 
drawing  power  for  the  general  public. 

“This  outcome  is  bound  to  be  heartening 
to  the  members  of  all  political  parties  who 
have  been  fighting  the  kind  of  machine  poli- 
tics which  Mr.  Barnes  represented.  It 
should  he  especially  significant  to  all  the 
younger  republicans — the  progressive  re- 
publicans and  their  brothers  who,  once  re- 
publicans, became  progressives  and  are  now 
republicans  again. 

“Mr.  Barnes’  case  in  court  crumbled.  Mr. 
Barnes  politically  crumbles.  The  political 
order  which  Mr.  Barnes  believes  in  so  thor- 
oughly. so  aggressively,  is  crumbling  before 
the  views  and  activities  of  the  young  men 
of  today.  Bourbonism  cannot  prevail  in  the 
twentieth  century." 

The  New  York  World  confesses  that  it 
sees  nothing  especially  significant  in  the 
verdict,  and  continues: 

"The  Barnes-Roosevelt  suit  settled  noth- 
ing except  that  Mr.  Barnes  was  not  entitled 
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HARDING,  In  Brooklyn  Eagle 

He’s  a Bearl  He’s  a Bear! 
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tentxonally  performed  a public 
service  by  basing  a libel  suit  on  the 
colonel’s  campaign  statement.  A 
truth  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  overlooked  or  forgotten  has 
been  emphasized  by  the  trial  and 
made  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 
As  the  case  now  is,  Colonel  Roose- 
velt has  not  only  driven  the  nail, 
but  Mr.  Barnes  has  clenched  it  and 
is  caught  in  the  iron  grip.  But  for 
his  plight  he  has  only  himself  to 
thank,  -and  he  may  go  back  with 
his  record  and  sit  down. 


“Colonel  Roosevelt  has  also 
served  by  his  original  statement 
and  his  defense  of  it,  but  in  the 
issue  that  is  thus  presented,  there 
will  be  few  who  will  grant  him 
leadership.  He  has  contributed  to 
a cause,  but  his  personal  political 
fortunes  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  advanced.” 


KIRS?,  in  New  York  World 

Congratulating  the  Witness 

to  a judgment  against  Mr.  Roosevelt  for 
libel.  Everything  else  remains  exactly  as  it 
was  before,  with  a single  exception.  Rec- 
ords personal  and  political  extending  over 
a period  of  years,  and  explaining 
very  clearly  the  influences  that 
have  controlled  the  republican 
party  in  New  York,  have  been  es- 
tablished under  oath  and  will  al- 
ways be  accessible.  Neither  of 
the  litigants  will  ever  be  able  to 
get  away  from  that  testimony,  and 
unless  new  leadership  conies  to  the 
two  organizations  now  claiming  to 
be  republican,  neither  of  these  par- 
ties  will  very  soon  get  away  from  it. 

“No  court  and  no  jury  will  de- 
termine the  issues  represented  by 
the  litigants  at  Syracuse.  These 
questions,  scandals,  ambitions  and 
animosities  will  be  fought  out  for 
a long  time  to  come  in  conven- 
tions and  at  the  polls.  Verdicts 
elsewhere  w’ill  only  touch  the  sur- 
face of  things.” 

“The  political  effect  of  this  po- 
litical lawsuit,”  says  the  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch,  “remains  to  be  seen.  It 
will  undou'.n-dly  In  Ip  the  colonel 
at  large,  but  whether  it  will  do  him 
much  good  in  his  own  state  is  a 
question.  Mr. .Barnes  is  not  likely 
to  consent  to  be  eliminated  with- 
out his  opponent  realizing  he  has 
been  in  a fight.” 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch,  “Mr.  Barnes  has  until - 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  con- 
siders the  affair  a sordid  one,  and 
remarks:  “If  there  is  a moral  in 

all  this  Platt  - Barnes  - Roosevelt 
business  for  the  young  man  thirst- 
ing for  a political  career,  it  is  this: 
Obtain  oftice  through  the  'bosses;' 
stand  by  them  just  as  long  as  you 
can  use  them:  when  you  become  a boss* 
in  your  own  right,  bend  them  to  your  will 
or  denounce  them  as  the  sinister  forces  that 
constitute  ‘invisible  government.’  ” 


KJPBV,  in  New  York  World 


The  Rival  Cherubi 
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BERLIN  certainly  had  occasion  to  re- 
joice over  the  recapture  by  the  Austro- 
Gertnan  forces  of  the  fortified  town  of 
Frzemysl,  the  strategic  key  to  Galicia,  The 
capture  was  the  result  of  only  three  weeks’ 
work,  a remarkably  short  time  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  fortress  fell  into  Rus- 
sian hands  after  a siege  of  201  clays.  This 
victory  is  heralded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
surprises  of  the  war.  The  Berlin  Morgen- 
post  believes  that  the  victory  “shows  that 
the  strength  of  the  Austro-Germans  has  not 
yet  been  broken  anil  cannot  be  broken," 
The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  de- 
clares that  the  deed  is  one  that  will  go  down 
in  history.  Other  Berlin  journals  hail  the 
fall  of  Przemysl  as  an  indication  of  the  end 
of  Russian  dominance  in  Galicia,  and  proof 
of  eventual  victory  everywhere. 

That  Russia  faces  a critical  situation 
seems  to  be  agreed  upon  by  editorial  ob- 


servers in  America.  Says  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post: 

“Russia  faces  the  supreme  crisis  of  the 
war.  From  the  Baltic  to  the  Dniester  she  is 
on  the  defensive.  Unless  she  can  rally  her 
strength  and  outwit  or  overpower  her  foes, 
she  is  doomed  to  retire  behind  the  line  of 
her  fortifications,  leaving  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  Teutons. 

“If  this  happens,  Russia  will  be  a giant 
handcuffed  and  hobbled.  Short  of  the  utter 
smashing  of  her  armies,  no  greater  success 
could  be  achieved  by  the  Teutons. 

“The  reconquest  of  Galicia,  foreshadowed 
by  Austro-German  successes  at  Stry  and 
Przemysl,  will  bring  the  Teutons  on  the 
flank  of  the  Russian  armies  defending  the 
Vistula  line,  with  a hook  swung  round  to 
the  rear.  The  indications  arc  that  it  will 
be  followed  by  a resumption  of  the  assault 
on  the  Warsaw  and  Ivangorod  fronts. 


SYKES.  ia  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
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“If,  as  is  reported,  Rouniania  hangs  fire 
because  of  bargaining  with  Russia  over  the 
future  possession  of  Bukowina,  the  bargain- 
ing should  be  soon  over.  Russia  is  in  no 
position  to  haggle  about  terms,  especially 
since  she  has  shown  her  inability  to  make 
good  on  holding  the  territory  in  question. 
Roumania's  immediate  entrance  would  draw 
off  the  Teutons  from  her  left  wing,  and  it 
is  worth  any  price  she  can  pay.  It  would 
be  bought  cheaply  with  the  promise  of  the 
Austrian  crown  land. 

“Russia  is  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  She 
may  recuperate.  She  may  come  back.  For 
the  present  she  is  winded  and  lighting  like 
one  dazed.  If  the  czar's  last  moujik  is  ever 
to  reach  Berlin,  it  now  looks  as  if  he  would 
go  there  with  a Teuton  escort." 

“The  obvious  lesson  of  this  recapture/’ 
remarks  the  Chicago  Journal,  “is  the  dom- 
inating power  of  artillery  in  this  war.  From 
the  Donajec  to  the  San  the  Russians  have 
been  smothered  by  the  tremendous  artillery 
fire  massed  against  them.  Twice  they 
stopped  their  retreat  and  re-formed  their 
lines,  but  these  held  only  until  the  over- 
whelming force  of  German  guns  could  be 
brought  forward  again.  The  fortress  which 
an  army  weak  in  artillery  had  to  starve  out 


through  six  months  of  weary  siege  was  re- 
taken in  a month's  drive  backed  by  gun 
power. 

“The  vital  importance  of  opening  the  Dar- 
danelles and  getting  guns  and  ammunition 
into  Russia  could  not  have  a clearer  dem- 
onstration. The  advantage  in  artillery  with 
which  the  kaiser  began  the  war  was  worth, 
not  five  corps,  as  some  experts  estimated 
early  in  the  struggle,  but  at  least  twenty- 
five  corps  to  his  cause.  The  United  States 
had  better  take  warning  from  the  disasters 
of  Russia.” 

“Germany  might  have  saved  herself  much 
trouble,”  adds  the  Journal,  “if  she  had  re- 
spected the  Belgian  neutrality  at  the 
beginning." 


STARRtTT.  in  Hew  York  Tribat" 


But  He  Runs  Like  a Bear 
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A Man's  Size  Job 
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"Hope  nobody  starts  anything." 


Cartoons  on  these  pages  are  after  recent  drawings  by  Knott,  of  the  Dallas  Evening  News;  Morgan, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Kirby,  of  the  New  York  World;  Donahey,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
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The  Crucial  Moment 


Just  One  Thing  After  Another 
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AN  envia- 
ble job 
has  the 
suburban  trol- 
ley conductor. 

If  he  is  the 
right  sort  and 
does  his  work 
well,  his  job 
is  eternal.  To 
be  a success- 
ful conductor 
on  a suburban 
trolley  car 
one  must  pos- 
sess an  eye  for 
youthful  beau- 
ty, a heart  of 
tehderness  for 
the  aged  and 
decrepit,  and 
a loving 
knack  of  kissing  the  children  of  his  passen- 
gers. These  are  the  traits  that  spell  suc- 
cess in  his  line  of  business.  To  the  passen- 
ger it  matters  not  who  furnishes  the  brains 
to  operate  the  road  or  the  size  of  its  divi- 
dends. The  conductor  is  the  main  "cheese” 
along  the  entire  system.  He’s  the  one  who 
looks  after  the  comforts  of  the  ladies  and 
fondles  their  babies  and  rightfully  gets  the 
reward  of  merit.  To  his  men  patrons  he 
is  known  as  a "good  scout,”  for  he  supplies 
them  with  all  the  latest  news  whenever  he 
stops  to  eject  empty  milk  cans  from  his 
platform.  He  shares  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  his  patrons,  knows  their  family  history, 
and  is  a perambulating  family  Bible  so  far 
as  records  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
is  concerned.  Also  he  has  learned  how  to 
keep  a secret.  He  keeps  tabs  on  the  spots 
where  game  birds  abide,  and  points  out  to 
the  trapper  all  the  muskrat  holes.  He 
knows  everyone  and  calls  each  by  his  first 
name.  Thus  he  sacrifices  his  young  life  in 
the  interest  of  a bunch  of  capitalists  and 
earns  his  straps  and  gray  hairs.  Some  may 
earn  more  than  this  if  they  are  not  caught 
at  it.  One  should  be  prudent,  however,  in 
his  division  of  the  daily  receipts  with  his 
company,  and  the  company  which  would 
spurn  a peaceable  settlement  on  a basis  of 
fifty-fifty  ought  not  to  be  blessed  with  such 
good  and  reliable  men. 
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IT  costs  a heap  to  entertain  a giant  in  a 
modern  house  built  for  normal  people. 
Some  time  ago  I was  surprised  by  the 
honor  of  a visit  from  a famous  giant  who 
decided  to  remain  with  me  a fortnight. 
Now,  if  you  have  never  entertained  a per- 
son of  abnormal  stature,  you  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  anxiety  under  which  I labored. 
Before  admitting  him  I was  obliged  to  send 
for  two  local  carpenters  to  shore  up  the 
lower  floors  and  enlarge  the  entrances  and 
exits,  and  an  electrician  was  required  to 
remove  the  chandeliers.  A specially  con- 
structed chair  had  to  be  built  of  heavy  tim- 
ber, also  a bedstead  of  large  dimensions. 
Sheets  and  quilts  were  spliced  together  to 
meet  requirements.  The  grocer,  butcher, 
and  the  baker  were  then  notified  to  treble 
the  orders  for  foodstuff  until  further  notice, 
and  everything  wherein  the  giant  was  con- 
cerned had  to  be  altered  in  some  manner  or 
other.  I appreciated  the  distinction,  of 
course,  that  I should  be  the  only  person  to 
be  honored  thus.  The  papers  would  speak 
of  it  and  my  abode  for  months  would  be 
the  talk  of  the  town.  But  the  labor  and 
cost  of  this  honor  were  tremendous.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  visit,  I sat  down  to  figure 
up  the  cost  of  entertaining  a giant.  As  the 
figures  rolled  up  into  the  hundreds  1 fancied 
I could  sec  the  sheriff  conducting  services 
over  my  real 
and  personal 
property.  My 
balance  in  the 
bank  was  just 
twenty  above 
zero  and  yet 
the  hundreds 
were  reaching 
into  the  thou- 
sands and  a 
cold  sweat  en- 
veloped me, 
when  sudden- 
ly the  siren  at 
the  bridge 
works  blew  its 
six  - o’clock 
blast  and  I 
rolled  out  of 
bed! 
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IN  arranging  the  schedule  of  anniver- 
saries we  have  still  room  for  a few  more 
„ celebrations  of  the  sort.  Why  not 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  return  of 
your  borrowed  umbrella,  or  the  ditto 
of  your  legal  release  from  indebted- 
ness by  the  bankruptcy  court?  Who  on 
earth  but  yourself  cares  one  iota  about 
the  anniversary  of  your  individual  birth? 
But,  inasmuch  as  you  see  fit  to  cele- 
brate it,  we  must  assume  that  you  are  tickled 
to  death  that  you  were  born,  notwithstand- 
ing our  feeling  to  the  contrary  1 Some 
men  who  are  sorely  addicted  to  the  use  of 
intoxicants  grasp  at  the  slightest  oppor- 
tunity as  a legitimate  reason  for  imbibing, 
and,  should  they  sink  into  drunkards’  graves, 
they  can  furnish  us  with  a ^ood  cause  for 
their  downfall,  thus  exonerating  themselves 
from  all  blame.  Others  are  so  shiftless  and 
untidy  in  their  toilet  that  an  annual  ob- 
servance of  the  needed  bath  might  be  rel- 
ished by  the  public  in  general,  who  would 
deem  it  a real  pleasure  to  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ceremony.  The  landing  of 
Columbus  was,  of  course,  a great  event,  but 
it  happened  so  long  ago  that  the  incident, 
like  many  others,  is  a moldy  chestnut. 


table  and  larder,  they  w'ere  no  more  a pest 
than  the  canary  in  his  gilded  cage.  We 
deemed  it  a special  honor  to  find  one  in 
our  soup  or  in  the  homespun  biscuits,  and 
it  never  killed  us  when  we  swallowed  him 
by  mistake  for  currants  in  our  pudding. 
When  apples  were  cut  and  strung  about  the 
kitchen  ceiling  in  festoons,  the  fly  became 
part  and  parcel  thereof  and  the  “applcsass" 
seemed  all  the  sweeter  for  this  attention. 
What  will  the  bald-headed  individual  do 
when  we  reach  the  flyless  age?  The  com- 
fort he  derived  from  the  old  bandanna 
spread  over  his  knob  while  taking  his  forty 
winks  after  dinner  is  a pleasure  he  will 
never  again  realize.  Will  not  this  also  put 
the  bandanna  out  of  commission,  and  are 
we  not  breeding  a iriurdcrous  spirit  into 
our  children  when  wc  promise  them  a stick 
of  candy  for  every  bushel  of  flies  they  as- 
sassinate? If  the  fly  possesses  the  intelli- 
gence to  realize  our  persecution  of  him,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  he  returns  it  with  mi- 
crobes? Let  us  think,  and  think  well  be- 
fore we  9wat,  lest  we  do  more  harm  than 
good.  I am  no  particular  friend  to  the  fly, 
but  I am  opposed  to  capital  punishment  on 
purely  circumstantial  evidence! 


I RECOLLECT  a poem  we  used  to  re- 
cite when  I was  a small  boy  at  school. 
It  was  about  the  little  innocent  fly,  which 
practically  put  every  child  on  its  honor  to 
rotect  the  pest  against  harm  of  hide  or 
air.  Today  he  is  our  recognized  enemy 
and  wc  are  ready  to  swat  him  at  sight. 
But,  are  we  not  judging  the  fly  purely  on 
circumstantial  evidence?  Ought  we  to  send 
him  to  his  doom  on  the  mere  word  of  mod- 
ern scientists?  Has  he  actually  committed 
the  crimes  that  are  laid  at  his  door?  These 
are  questions  for  us  to  consider  ere  we  con- 
demn him  to  perdition.  In  olden  times, 
when  flies  were  just  as  prolific  as  they  are 
today  and  there  were  no  screens  to  hinder 
them  from  paying  their  daily  calls  to  our 


WHY  will  women  persist  in  changing 
the  location  of  the  furniture  in  one’s 
bedchamber  without  ever  consulting 
our  wishes  in  the  matter?  Of  course,  a wife 
is  at  liberty  to  do  as  she  pleases  in  your 
house  upon  which  she  holds  the  deed,  but 
it’s  downright  mean  of  her  not  to  place  red 
warning  signals  along  the  danger  zone.  I 
don’t  mind  barking  my  shins  against  pro- 
jections in  the  dark  or  falling  head  first  over 
my  cedar  chest,  but  I heartily  disapprove  of 
my  bed  being  transplanted  every  dark  of 
the  moon,  because  1 have  a habit  of  entering 
my  chamber  considerably  after  twilight 
without  the  aid  of  illumination  and  in  some 
instances  1 have  cast  myself  upon  what  1 
supposed  to  be  my  virtuous  couch  and 
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landed  amid  crockery  and  bric-a-brac  and 
abruptly  aroused  the  family,  which  was  far 
from  my  desire  or  intention.  It  is  decid- 
edly annoying,  when  speedy  repose  is  up- 
permost in  your  mind,  to  discover  that  your 
bed  is  not  where  you  left  it.  A wife  should 
he  broken  of  this  bad  habit  and  there  is 
hut  one  way  to  do  it — that  is  to  spike  down 
every  bloomin'  movable  article  and  hide 
the  family  shears,  can  openers,  and  cork- 
screws, for  with  these  implements  a woman 
can  accomplish  anything. 


AS  master  of  ceremonies  at  a premature 
explosion  of  twenty  dollars'  worth  of 
pyrotechnic  set  pieces  I proved  my- 
self a howling  success. 

The  Fourth  of  July  in  a small  village  is 
usually  and  noticeably  a very  dull  day.  Bar- 
ring a little  flicker  and  sputter  of  fire- 
crackers, there  is  naught  to  disturb  one's 
peace  of  mind.  Therefore,  and  for  the  fact 
that  a little  strenuousness  was  needed  to 
observe  the  day  in  befitting  manner,  a col- 
lection was  taken  up  and  a batch  of  gor- 


PATRIOTISM  should  be  our  first 
thought,  but  what  we  need  most  is  one 
universal  flag  (and  language  to  match) 
which  will  remind  us  that  we  are  all  children 
of  Adam  and  Eve  and  subjects  of  the  one 
great  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  When  we  get 
this  fact  thoroughly  established  in  our  sys- 
tem, we'll  be  able  to  get  along  with  our 
neighbors  of  international  birth.  The  ani- 
mal family  will  also  be  a universal  family. 
The  stately  Berkshire  will  no  longer  regard 
the  scrawny  razorback  with  disdain,  and  the 
dunghill  fowl  will  enjoy  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  accorded  the  proudest  White 
Leghorn.  The  flag  must  be  one  flag  for  one 
people,  eggs  must  command  a universal 
standard  price,  the  hens'  output  must  cease 
to  be  a party  to  stock-exchange  dealings, 
and  Wall  Street  must  be  obliged  to  enter 
the  realm  of  legitimate  commerce.  Our 
currency  must  be  of  one  universal  pattern 
and  our  motto,  "In  God  We  Trust,"  at  last 
become  a fact,  before  we  can  ever  hope  for 
universal  peace  I 

The  great  Lincoln  would  have  ample 
cause  for  mirth  could  he  but  witness  the 
soul-stirring  rendition  of  his  famous  Gettys- 
burg speech  by  a red-headed,  squeaky- 
voiced  schoolmaster  at  a rural  literary  so- 
ciety gathering! 


geous  set  pieces,  pinwheels,  and  skyrockets 
were  purchased  at  a neighboring  city,  and 
a stand  was  erected  in  the  center  of  the 
public  square.  Music  for  the  occasion  was 
furnished  by  the  Citizens'  Silver  Cornet 
Band,  numbering  (when  full)  about  eight 
instruments,  including  bass  drum  and  cym- 
bals. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  the  ceremonies 
and  the  parade  had  reached  the  scene  of 
the  coming  conflagration,  the  fireworks, 
which  had  been  carefully  housed  beneath 
the  cigar  counter  of  an  adjacent  hotel,  were 
deposited  in  a wash  basket  at  the  feet  of 
the  master  of  ceremonies  (meaning  me, 
of  course).  A big  skyrocket,  which  had 
been  set  aside  as  the  opening  feature  to 
announce  to  the  surrounding  country  that 
festivities  had  begun,  back-fired  into  the  un- 
protected basket  and  right  then  and  there 
something  happened  “good  and  proper.” 

After  the  smoke  of  Bunker  Hill  had 
cleared  away,  lo  and  behold  I there,  in  the 
midst  of  wreck  and  carnage  like  a con- 
quering hero,  stood  an  old  “vet"  with  hat 
in  the  air  and  these  words  upon  his  lips, 
“There,  by  ginger,  them’s  what  I call  fire- 
works, the  first  real  grape  and  canister  I’ve 
seen  since  the  battle  of  Chickamaugiel” 
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THE  Barbers’  Union  is  a great  institu- 
tion, they  tell  me.  In  consideration 
of  annual  dues  a boss  barber  is  allowed 
to  run  his  shop  as  the  union  dictates.  He 
is  prevented  from  doing  as  he  wishes  by  a 
system  of  fines  which  is  decidedly  annoying 
to  one  with  an  accommodating  disposition. 

Once,  owing  to  the  rush,  I was  unable  to 
get  “dolled  up”  as  was  my  habit  on  Satur- 
day P.  M.  So  I dropped  into  the  shop  on 
Sunday  while  the  boss  barber  was  doing  his 
chores.  I suggested  that  it  would  be  re- 
garded as  a special  favor  were  he  to  consent 
to  cut  loose  on  me,  willingly  leaving  the 
matter  of  compensation  to  him,  but  it  was 
no  use.  He  said  that  if  the  union  found  it 
out  it  would  fine  him  twenty  dollars,  as 
he  was  not  permitted  in  his  own  shop  to  do 


as  he  wished.  After  arranging  his  shop,  he 
allowed  that  his  water  spaniel— who  was 
suffering  with  equal  discomfort — needed  a 
hair-cut,  so  Mr.  Boss  Barber  set  to  work 
on  said  dog  with  the  identical  tools  used 
upon  the  visage  of  man  and  proceeded  to 
render  said  dog  comfortable  and  handsome, 
w'hile  I,  mere  man,  came  under  the  ban  of 
the  union  law.  I barked  and  sat  up  and 
in  other  ways  displayed  many  traits  similar 
to  those  of  the  dog,  yet  it  availed  me  not. 
I could  not  bring  my  case  within  the  realm 
of  eligibility  for  a Sunday  shave  and  hair- 
cut, so  I became  a self-shaver  and  the  bar- 
ber lost  my  patronage  forever.  Whether  I 
am  violating  any  rules  of  the  Barbers’  Union 
by  shaving  myself  I have  not  learned — how- 
ever, I shall  hold  myself  subject  to  its 
dictum. 

SINCE  the  war  in  Europe  has  assumed 
a commercial  aspect,  w'hy  not  finish  up 
in  a businesslike  manner?  Hence  I 
offer  this  method  to  be  employed  in  the 
transmission  of  projectiles  between  the  op- 
posing forces,  viz.,  by  wireless: 

Messrs.  Allies, 

Sirs:  We  are  forwarding  to  your  ad- 
dress, through  the  agency  of  one  of  our 
most  formidable  Krupp’s,  one  of  our 
very  latest  missiles  containing  the  high- 
est grade  of  explosives  manufactured 
by  us.  We  trust  it  reaches  your  midst 
in  good  condition  and  will  prove  duly 
effective  so  that  you  nm  observe  the 
quality  of  goods  our  Ciovernment  is 
turning  out. 

Despicably  yours, 

The  Germans. 


Detestable  Germans. 

Sirs:  We  have  received  your  dis- 
tasteful missile  of  a moment  ago  and 
beg  to  inform  you  that  it  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  suppress  us  entirely.  We 
send  you,  with  this  acknowledgment,  a 
sample  of  such  as  we  are  now  offering 
our  enemies  and  which  we  consider  in 
effectiveness  high  above  those  manu- 
factured by  your  Government. 

Trusting  it  may  also  find  your  peo- 
ple in  a position  to  receive  its  full  force, 
we  are,  Scornfully  yours, 

The  Allies. 
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THAT  I ever  loaned  myself  to  a fish 
peddler  has  caused  me  many  years  of 
woe.  In  vain  have  I tried  to  per- 
suade my  wife  that  opening  clams  and  oys- 
ters was  a healthful  pursuit  for  woman. 
It’s  tough  on  a “feller”  who  must  pay  the 
bills  and  do  the  work  besides.  When  a man 
exposes  the  secrets  of  his  early  life  he  lays 
himself  wide  open  to  an  existence  of  work 


IF  your  faith  is  leaking  and  jeopardizing 
your  soul,  have  it  mended  at  once,  by  all 
meansl  Billy  Sabbath,  manager  of  the 
biggest  and  most  successful  religious  repair 
shop  on  earth,  will  attend  personally  to  the 
work.  Don’t  trust  the  job  to  his  smaller 
competitors.  A big  reliable  concern  always 
gives  better  satisfaction.  He  analyzes  your 
case  and  tells  you  in  very  plain  English  just 
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and  worry.  Since  iny  wife  discovered  that 
I was  once  a fishmonger’s  assistant  and  pro- 
fessional clam  opener,  she  lets  me  open  all 
the  clams  and  oysters  that  enter  the  house 
in  their  natural  state.  She  refuses  to  listen 
to  my  nays  .and  assures  me  that  I make 
such  an  incomparable  job  of  it  that  it  would 
be  a shame  to  deprive  me  of  the  task,  and 
when  1 saw  her  trying  to  open  clams  with 
a hairpin  1 calmly  agreed  to  assume  that 
part  of  her  culinary  duties  henceforth  and 
forever — Amen  l 

WHEN  a newspaper  man  utters  a joke 
against  his  mother-in-law  he  sends 
forth  the  missile  in  the  light  of  a 
boomerang  whose  speedy  return  he  antici- 
pates thickly  coated  with  lucre.  Now,  what 
sort  of  mother-in-law  would  she  be  who 
objected  to  a little  frivolity,  so  long  as  it 
brings  in  the  "dough”  for  her  daily  bread? 
Why  does  the  matinee  idol  kiss  and  make 
love  to  the  lorgnette — I mean  the  soubrette? 
Is  it  because  he  loves  her  dearly?  Not 
much!  It  is  purely  a case  of  coin.  His 
manager  demands  that  he  do  such.  Why, 

I dare  say,  many  a man  would  gladly  for- 
feit his  stage  income  to  forego  this  part  of 
the  performance.  Jamming  your  face 
nightly  against  a pot  of  stage  paint  is  not 
altogether  what  it  seems  to  an  audience, 
and  any  man  who  does  it  the  year  around 
without  grumbling  should  be  pensioned 
most  liberally,  and  the  wife  who  benefits 
by  such  involuntary  sacrifice  and  puts  up  a 
kick  is  very  short-sighted  indeed! 


what  ails  you,  and  with  hammer  and  tongs 
proceeds  to  put  your  impaired  faith  in  an 
everlasting  condition.  And  for  all  this  he 
charges  nothing,  though  you  are  at  liberty 
to  swell  the  collection  to  your  heart’s  con- 
tent, bearing  in  mind  that  what  you  give  to 
Billy  you  lend  to  the  Lord.  A circus  per- 
formance, music,  and  green  trading  stamps 
accompany  every  transaction. 

AN  editor  of  a certain  local  weekly  news- 
paper whom  I claim  as  a very  dear 
friend  has  a way  of  shaping  his  news 
items  so  that  they  never  escape  attention. 
“We  regret,”  said  he  apologetically  in  be- 
half of  his  paper  for  its  failure  to  dwell 
upon  certain  important  happenings  of  the 
week,  “that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  space, 
many  births  and  deaths  have  been  post- 
poned.” That’s  what  I call  pure  and  un- 
adulterated originality.  Again  remarked  he, 
in  another  issue  of  his  spirited  sheet,  “So- 
and-so  sustained  an  unfortunate  and  painful 
accident  by  the  loss  of  his  right  arm,  also 
his  right  hand.”  Here  is  accuracy  for  you, 
even  at  the  expense  of  consideration.  With 
an  arm  gone,  what  does  a hand  or  two 
matter,  anyway?  I have  warned  him  re- 
peatedly to  remain  close  to  home  lest  some 
of  those  large  city  newspapers  may  accuse 
him  of  being  a natural-born  humorist  and 
make  way  with  him.  The  big  dailies  have 
a habit  of  doing  such  things  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  have  been  successful  in  trans- 
mitting this  belief  into  the  heads  of  their 
victims. 
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Portraying  the  Collapse  of  Civilization 


“Ain’t  I a lovable  fellow?” 

The  following  series  of  cartoons  by  the  famous  Dutch  artist,  Louis  Raemaekers,  is  regarded  bv  many 
aa  the  most  powerful  indictment  of  war  ever  published.  Raemaekers  has  literally  portrayed  the  collapse  of 
civilisation.  The  cartoons  appeared  originally  in  Het  Toppunt  der  Beschaving  of  Amsterdam,  and  were 
brought  to  America  by  Dr.  Caroline  Hedger,  the  representative  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  in  the  relief 
work  in  Belgium. 
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Along  the  Yser 
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"At  Antwerp  they  did  not  hit  me,  but  they  have  just  shot  my  dear  wife  and  my 
little  Tineke  as  franc-tireurs.” 
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I Crush  Whatever  Resists  Me 
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Mari:  "Y-a-a-ahl  I say,  do  suggest  something  new.” 
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The  Black  Samaritan* 
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Such  a Gay,  Jolly  War! 
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PULLING  THE  EAGLE'S  TAIL 

AG.  RACEY,  the  Montreal  Star  car- 
toonist,  admits  that  he  has  been 
guilty,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  of  giving  the  American  eagle's  tail 
feathers  an  occasional  pull. 

“We  on  this  side  of  the  line,"  he  says, 
“have  been  so  accustomed  in  the  past  to 
seeing  our  old  mother  Lion’s  tail  twisted 
by  your  Uncle  Sam  that  it  is  hard  to  resist 
a return  of  the  compliment  when  the  occa- 
sion offers.  Last  summer  while  on  a visit  to 
Lake  Champlain  I was  requested  to  assist 
at  an  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  an 
American  charity.  As  about  half  the  audi- 
ence were  Canadians,  an  American  senator 
insisted  that  the  British  Union  Jack  be  hung 
from  the  platform  on  which  I was  to  speak. 
All  other  flags  were  Old  Glories.  When  my 
time  came  to  appear,  I found,  much  to  my 
surprise,  a streamer  of  crepe  hung  from  the 
lonely  British  flag,  and  a card  attached 

which  read  ‘To  with  this  dirty  rag.’ 

How  I got  square  with  the  perpetrator  of 


the  insult  is  another  story — but  experiences 
like  that  make  us  draw  our  own  conclu- 
sions. However,  'Cartoons’  can  do  a grand 
work  decrying  this  foolish  and  idiotic 
‘Lion  tail  twisting’  and  'Eagle  tail-feather 
pulling.'  If  there  is  any  way  in  which  I 
can  assist  in  fostering  more  cordial  feel- 
ing, I would  be  only  too  glad  to  do  my 
little  bit.” 


TREND  OF  THE  TIMES 

It  is  noticeable  that  cartoonists  picture 
the  suffragist  nowadays  as  a beautiful,  styl- 
ishly dressed  young  woman,  and  thd  anti- 
suffragist as  an  old,  vinegar-faced  person 
in  the  clothes  of  other  days.  It  hasn’t  been 
very  long  since  the  ugly  old  woman  with  a 
face  like  the  hatchet  she  carried  in  her  hand 
was  the  ballot  seeker  and  the  anti  was  a 
sweet,  womanly  woman.  Nothing  more 
surely  indicates  the  growth  of  equal  suffrage 
sentiment  than  the  cartoonists’  flop. — Savan- 
nah News. 


ANOTHER  PUNCH  CARTOON  PERSONIFIED 


“Unconquerable,"  by  Bernard  Partridge  "Unconquerable,"  at  the  Hippodrome 


A feature  of  the  London  Hippodrome  show  is  a series  of  Punch  cartoons  in  life.  The  above  cartoon 
appeared  October  81,  1814.  The  dialogue  between  the  kaiser  and  King  Albert  of  Belgium  reads:  "So. 

you  see,  you've  lost  everything."  "Not  my  SOUL." 
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Portrait  of  Erik  Strandman  by  Himself 

Mr.  Strandman,  a Swedish  artist  of  note,  lias  been 
contributing  cartoons  to  the  Itoston  Evening  Record. 

PRACTICAL  POLITICS 

Clifford  Berryman,  the  Washington  Star 
cartoonist,  while  in  New  York  not  long 
ago,  told  this  story  on  himself: 

“Many  years  ago,  when  1 had  been  in 
Washington  only  a short  time,  and  had  a 
‘kid’s’  propensity  for  asking  questions,  I 
said  to  the  late  Senator  Quay  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: 

“ ‘Senator,  how  is  it  that  you  have  kept 
your  seat  in  the  Senate  so  long,  when  there 
are  so  many  other  able  and  brilliant  men 
from  your  State  who  must  covet  it?* 

“‘Young  man,*  said  Quay,  ‘I  do  not  know 
that  myself.  But  I do  know  one  factor  in 
the  problem,  and  it  is  something  which  it 
may  be  useful  for  you  to  remember.  I have 
never  kicked  a friend  to  please  an  enemy.*  ” 


An  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dent cartoonists  of  the  Brooklyn  Evening 
High  School  has  brought  the  first  term  of 
the  cartoon  classes  to  a close.  This  is 
the  first  school  in  America  to  undertake 
instruction  in  cartooning.  Some  of  the 
work,  it  is  said,  showed  a good  Heal  of 
promise. 


AN  ANTICIPATORY  CARTOON 

All  cartoonists  are  supposed,  in  a way, 
to  be  prophets.  E.  A.  Bushnell,  of  the 
Central  Press  Association,  Cleveland, 
showed  an  almost  uncanny  gift  for  read- 
ing the  future  when  he  sent  out  to  the 
newspapers  served  by  that  syndicate  his 
cartoon  entitled  “Making  War  Frightful.’’ 
This  drawing,  which  was  reproduced  in  the 
supplement  to  the  June  Cartoons  Magazine, 
showed  the  ill-fated  liner  in  the  grasp  of 
a shrouded  angel  of  death  rising  from  the 
waters.  Evidently  Bushnell  took  seriously 
the  German  warning,  for  the  cartoon  was 
made  on  the  day  the  "Lusitania**  sailed 
from  New  York.  What  he  predicted  came 
true,  and  newspapers  as  far  west  as  Texas, 
using  the  service,  were  enabled  to  print  the 
cartoon  on  the  day  following  the  disaster. 
Usually  l his  country- wide  service  is  a 
handicap  to  Bushnell,  but  if  one  can  fore- 
cast events  instead  of  recording  them,  there 
is  still  a chance  to  do  effective  work. 


Harold  S.  Cary  of  Flint.  Mich.,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Flint  Daily  Journal  as  car- 
toonist. 


A.  Zetterburtt  (Zett),  Sports  Cartoonist  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  has  Joined  the  Navy,  his  Place 
having  been  Pilled  by  Cecil  Hatton.  Sketch  by 
Dudley  Logan,  Los  Angeles 
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PARABLE  OF  THE  CARTOONIST 

Often  He  Sisheth  for  the  Day  When  He  Had  a 
Chance  to  Become  a Plumber 

W.  H.  Hanny,  cartoonist  of  the  St.  Joseph 
News-Press 

HIS  days  are  long  and  full  of  trouble. 
He  cometh  to  the  office  in  the  early 
morn,  where  he  sitteth  and  thinketh 
and  thinketh  and  consumeth  many  pipesful 
of  Old  Hillside.  He  readeth  the  morning 
papers.  Sad  are  the  sights  that  greeteth 
him  therein;  murders,  suicides  and  scandals 
without  number.  He  sigheth  a sigh  that 
reacheth  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  his 
soul,  for  he  realizeth  that  he  must  be  funny 
if  he  still  continueth  to  connect  with  the 
payroll. 

Yea,  verily,  ’tis  a solemn  business  to  be 
funny. 

The  morning  passeth.  The  cartoonist 
thinketh  and  thinketh  and  beateth  his  breast 
and  pulleth  his  hair  like  one  bereft  of  rea- 
son. And  so  it  cometh  to  pass  that  he  drag- 
geth  forth  from  his  massive  intellect  three 
or  four  ideas  sufficient  to  the  day  thereof, 
one  of  which  may  be  acceptable  to  him  that 
sitteth  in  state,  namely,  the  Managing  Edi- 
tor. The  terrified  cartoonist  taketh  these 
ideas  and  shoveth  them  under  the  nose  of 
the  august  presence,  who  readjusteth  his 
specs  and  proceedeth  to  give  them  the  "once 
over.”  This  is  indeed  a solemn  moment, 
my  friends.  But  the  ordeal  passeth  and  the 
terrified  cartoonist  escapeth  and  rcturncth 
to  his  desk,  where  he  spendeth  the  next 
three  hours  in  the  higher  forms  of  artistic 
expression,  while  the  noble  figure  of  Art 
hovereth  about  in  great  mental  anguish. 

And  so  it  cometh  to  pass  that  he  finisheth 
his  masterpiece.  He  signeth  his  name  in 
the  most  prominent  part  thereof  and  taketh 
it  to  the  telegraph  editor,  who  hath  no  soul 
for  art.  He  taketh  it  in  his  hand  and  toss- 
eth  it  disrespectfully  on  the  desk  between 
the  phone  and  the  electric  light  stand. 

The  evening  of  the  day  arriveth  and  the  sun 
goeth  into  Kansas.  And  doth  the  cartoonist 
now  wend  his  way  to  the  Hotel  Robidoux 
and  sit  among  the  elect  and  partake  of  much 
high-class  food?  Nay,  verily,  he  goeth  to 
a cheap,  but  respectable,  beanery,  where  he 
speaketh  thusly  in  his  usual  chaste  and 
classical  English;  “Gimme  some  roast  beef 
an’  a cup  o’  coffee.”  And  after  he  waiteth 
many  moons,  the  haughty  waitress,  who 
painteth  her  cheeks,  shoveth  his  provender 
before  him,  and  he  partaketh  thereof. 

And  as  he  wendeth  his  way  to  his  hum- 
ble domicile,  he  envieth  the  printer  with  a 
paid-up  union  card,  who,  when  his  work  is 
done,  slammeth  down  his  tools,  and  goeth 
away  from  there.  The  cartoonist  who 
wisheth  to  remain  a cartoonist  doeth  this 
not,  for  the  small  voice  of  the  jinx  that 
percheth  on  his  shoulder  speaketh  this  wise: 
"What  are  you  going  to  have  tomorrow? 
What  are  you  going  to  have  tomorrow?” 
And  as  he  tosseth  on  his  couch,  and  as  he 
sinketh  into  slumber,  he  heareth  the  voice. 


VIEW  CARTOON  COLLECTION 

A rather  interesting  afternoon  was  spent 
by  the  visiting  newspaper  men  at  Syracuse 
during  the  JJarnes-Roosevelt  hearing  when 
they  were  invited  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Newell  B.  Woodworth  to  inspect  his  col- 
lection of  cartoons.  Mr.  Woodworth  prob- 
ably has  the  most  complete  collection  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  being  augmented 
daily  by  cartoons  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  A series  of  British  posters  by  Frank 
Brangwyn  is  the  latest  addition. 


HOW  HIS  NERVE  FAILED  HIM 

It  was  Judas  Iscariot  who  denied  his 
Master,  but  it  remained  for  Frank  Ham- 
mond, now  cartoonist  of  the  Wichita  Eagle, 
to  deny  the  pride  of  his  heart.  This  was 
in  the  shape  of  a little  high-school  an- 
nual published  in  his  home  town,  Clinton. 
Mr.  Hammond  had  illustrated  it,  and  the 
more  he  looked  upon  his  work  the  better 
he  liked  it.  It  would  be,  he  thought,  the 
open  sesame  to  a position  as  cartoonist  on 
a metropolitan  daily. 

Accordingly  he  took  the  book,  together 
with  a portfolio  of  sketches,  and  presently 
stood  before  "Doc”  Norberg,  grand  mogul 
of  the  Kansas  City  Journal’s  art  depart- 
ment. "My  heart  sank,”  says  Hammond, 
"when  he  began  to  turn  the  pages  of  the 
annual.  His  expression  was  so  utterly  dis- 
approving that  I denied  the  authorship  of 
each  picture  in  turn.  Finally  we  came  to 
the  last  page,  and  in  desperation  I was 
forced  to  claim  for  my  own  the  very  worst 
of  all  the  bad  drawings  in  the  book. 

"Norberg  laughed,  and  told  me  that  he 
could  see  from  my  anxiety  that  I was  en- 
deavoring to  cover  up  my  crime.  The  pic- 
tures, he  said,  wrere  not  so  bad  as  they 
might  have  been,  and  he  gave  me  a chance 
on  the  strength  of  them." 

BEQUEATHS  NAST  PICTURES 

Mrs.  Thomas  Nast,  widow  of  the  artist, 
has  presented  to  the  War  Department  two 
pictures  by  her  husband. 

One  of  them,  "Saving  the  Flag,”  illus- 
trates the  song  “We’re  Coming,  Father 
Abraham,  Three  Hundred  Thousand 
Strong.” 

The  other,  "Peace  Again,”  is  illustrative 
of  General  Grant’s  remark  in  permitting 
Confederates  to  have  their  horses,  after 
omattox. 

^et  them  take  their  horses  with  them,” 
said  General  Grant.  "They  will  need  them 
for  spring  plowing.” 

The  pictures  have  been  hung  in  the  re- 
ception room  of  the  secretary  of  war. 


Z.  A.  Hendrick,  remembered  for  his  cir- 
cus cartoons,  has  joined  the  celluloid  bri- 
gade. His  first  animated  cartoon  is  called 
"A  Clown’s  Dream,”  and  depicts  the  ad- 
ventures of  Flippo,  a clown,  and  Bolivar, 
an  elephant. 


WHAT  THE  CARTOONISTS  ARE  DOING 
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THAT  “SPANKING  CARTOON” 

St.  Louis  recently  was  quite  upset  over 
a cartoon  by  Fitzpatrick  in  the  Post-Dis- 
patch, representing  Uncle  Sam  in  the  act 
of  spanking  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff 
with  a paddle  labeled  “Bryan’s  reply.”  An 
editorial  entitled  “The  von  Bernstorff 


Now  Behave 


Spanking”  supplemented  the  work  of  the 
cartoonist.  A representative  of  the  Ger- 
man-American  Alliance  wrote  to  the  news- 
paper as  follows: 

“Evidently  the  cartoonist  and  the  editor 
forget  the  distinction  between  an  Ambas- 
sador and  any  other  person;  we  have  long 
since  become  accustomed  to  newspaper 
libels  and  lampoons  of  our  President  and 
other  public  men,  so  much  so  that  nothing 
appears  sacred  in  their  eyes,  the  many  libel 
verdicts  against  newspapers  testifying  most 
eloquently  to  the  truth  of  my  assertion. 

“You  failed  to  state  that  the  German 
Government  has  ratified  the  von  Bernstorff 
interview',  so  that  the  German  Government, 
and  not  the  Ambassador  is  responsible  for 
it.  The  duly  qualified  persons  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  to  pass  judgment  on  his  con- 
duct, are  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  it  does  not  devolve  upon  a 
newspaper  to  usurp  that  prerogative.” 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing,  and  other  let- 
ters of  a similar  character,  is  this  one: 


“For  the  love  of  Kaiser  William  what’s 
all  this  rumpus  about  the  ‘Spanking’  car- 
toon? And  why  take  up  valuable  space  list- 
ing complaints  of  members  of  the  German- 
American  Alliance?  If  we’re  to  have  a 
censor  of  the  daily  press  in  the  United 
States — and  more  particularly  in  St.  Louis 
— the  Post-Dispatch  might  as  well  sell  its 
presses  for  old  iron  and  scrap  and  close 
up  shop. 

“I,  myself,  am  a sympathizer  of  the  Ger- 
mans, but  that  doesn't  blind  me  to  the 
merits  of  just,  adverse  criticism  of  them 
and  their  cause.  The  cartoon  was  O.  K., 
only,  if  you’ll  pardon  my  suggestion,  you 
should  have  used  an  automatic  42c„  double- 
action spanker,  instead  of  the  slow,  unre- 
liable, old-style  paddle.  To  remedy  this 
you  might  get  one  of  the  new  spankers — 
and  use  it  on  the  German-American  Al- 
liance if  they  won’t  behave.” 


THE  IRREVERENT  CARTOONIST 

The  cartoonist  makes  fun  of  the  home 
gardener,  translating  into  merriment  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  gardener  over  the  first 
onion.  But  he  doesn't  know,  the  cartoonist, 
the  joy  that  conies  of  planting  and  watching 
the  seeds  bursting  through  the  warm  soil 
and  thrusting  their  tiny  lances  upwards  to 
meet  the  sunlight.  If  he  sees  it  all  as  a 
joke  let  him  make  the  most  of  it. 

We  have  our  own  opinion  of  the  man 
who  sees  a joke  in  the  first  onion  of  the 
home  gardener.  There  is  something  wrong 
with  the  fellow.  Of  all  men  he  is  least  to 
he  trusted.  He  would  poke  fun  at  the  first 
baby  chick  in  the  backyard  coop, — even 
hold  his  nose  against  the  springy  smell  of 
a neighbor’s  burning  grass. — Niagara  Falls 
Journal. 


Knccht's  Reversible  Cartoon 

“Save  this  cartoon,"  *ays  Mr.  Knccht,  “and  when 
the  Russians  win,  turn  it  upside  down.*’  Readers  of 
the  KvaiisvMtc  Courier,  from  which  it  is  taken,  are 
heeding  this  advice. 
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WHAT  THE  CARTOONISTS  ARE  DOING 


CARTOONISTS,  ATTENTION! 

De  Mar’s  cartoon,  depicting  a turkey 
about  to  decapitate  itself,  and  used  as  a 
cover  design  for  the  January  Cartoons 
Magazine,  elicits  a request  for  more  from 
an  Armenian  reader  in  Canada. 

“I  am  not  a cartoonist,"  he  writes,  “but 
if  I suggest  a design,  will  you  ask  some 
artist  to  draw  it?  A fierce  dog  and  a life- 
less woman  in  a sack.  It  may  be  a net  to 
show  the  figures  inside.  John  Bull,  France, 
and  Nicholas  beating  this  dog  for  all  they 
are  worth,  and  the  dog  tearing  the  woman. 
France  says  to  John  Bull: 

“ ‘John,  I am  afraid  by  the  time  we  kill 
this  dog,  we’ll  kill  the  poor  woman.' 

“John:  ‘I  don’t  care  about  the  woman. 

I want  the  hide  of  the  dog.’ 

“Nicholas:  ‘Please,  John,  leave  the  head 
to  me.’ 

“The  woman  shall  represent  Armenia, 
and  the  dog  the  Turk.  As  the  allies  beat 
him  he  is  massacring  the  Armenians. 

"I  am  sure  this  picture  by  a clever  hand 
will  bring  you  millions  of  admirers,  as  it 
will  strike  the  very  keynote  of  the  situa- 
tion. You  do  not  need  to  credit  me  with 
the  idea.  So  long  as  one  of  your  staff 
artists  or  some  one  who  knows  does  this 
job,  he  will  be  crowned  by  the  poor  Ar- 
menians. As  for  myself,  I would  give  (if 
I could)  $100,000  for  the  best  cartoon  on 
this  subject.”  B.  C.  M. 


AN  ERUDITE  CARTOON 

A knowledge  of  Scripture  is  sometimes 
useful  in  helping  one  to  realize  the  full 
significance  of  a Punch  cartoon,  and  many 
readers  possibly  missed  the  subtle  refer- 
ence of  Mr.  Raven-Hill’s  striking  drawing 
"A  Naval  Triumph”  through  not  being 
able  to  recall  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion. It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Raven- 
Hill  represented  a very  sinister  looking 
German  commander  standing  on  a subma- 
rine lettered  and  numbered  "U  666,"  sneer- 
ing at  his  victims,  who  vainly  with  uplifted 
hands  seem  to  implore  assistance.  When 
one  turns  to  the  passage  of  Scripture  above 
mentioned  one  finds  the  following  words: 
“Let  him  that  hath  understanding  count  the 
number  of  the  beast:  for  it  is  the  number 
of  a man;  and  his  number  is  Six  hundred 
three  score  and  six." — Manchester  Guardian. 


John  Elliot  Jenkins  has  opened  an  art 
class  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  the  local  car- 
toonists are  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  improve  their  work.  Mr. 
Jenkins  has  studied  for  some  years  in  Paris. 


Ryan  Walker,  official  cartoonist  of  the 
Friars,  presented  his  “Adventures  of  Henry 
Dubb’’  recently  before  1,800  inmates  of  the 
Sing  Sing  penitentiary.  The  lightning 
crayon  sketches  of  the  much-imposed-on 
hero  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  con- 
victs. 


“Portraits  in  Mud,”  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg 


Charles  Dana  Gibson  John  Wolcott  Adams,  and  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  as  cartooned  in  clay  by  Mr.  Flagg. 
Published  by  courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Magazine. 
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by  mail.  Test 

* personal  criticisms,  thorough 

instruction.  Sixteen  years’  successful 
teaching.  Five  separate  courses:  (A) 

Complete,  including  lettering,  sign,  showcard  and  ticket 
writing,  and  gold  lettering;  (B)  Complete  show  card  and 
ticket  writing  only;  (C)  Lettering  only;  (D)  Advanced  show  card  and  ticket  writing 
(this  course  is  the  same  as  B with  the  preliminary  lessons  omitted);  (E)  Advanced  course  in 
all  branchea,  same  as  A with  preliminary  lessons  omitted. 

You  can  learn.  Natural  talent  unnecessary.  Field  is  big.  Merchants  everywhere  use  window 
cards,  price  cards,  sale  cards,  banners  and  signs  — new  ones  weekly  or  oftener.  Many  regular 
positions  always  open.  Pay  good,  work  easy  and  fascinating,  hours  short. 

Earn  $18.00  to  $45.00  a Week 

Many  students  making  big  money  independently.  Some  begin  work 
after  two  lessons,  and  earn  many  times  price  of  course  before  finishing 

Surprised  at  Ability 


Earn  While  You  Learn 

Friizner.  Minn.,  writes  us:  " Did  iob  recently  «fter  taking 
one  leaaan;  charged  $10,  profit  $7.05.’* 

Increased  Salary  SO*« 

Weaver.  Canada,  says : **  Your  courac  hat  increased  my 
•alary  50‘*.M 

Easy  to  Understand 

Neal,  Ohio,  taya  : **  Your  leasona  are  ao  caay  to  understand 
that  anyone  can  learn.'* 

Stand  By  Students 

Fitch,  Ohio,  says  : **I  know  your  school  to  be  up-to-date,  hon- 
est and  trustworthy.  It  standshy  its  students  until  qualified." 


Erins,  Michigan,  taya  : “ I am  surprised  at  the  ability  I have 
developed  under  your  excellent  initruction." 

The  Best  System,  Too 

Perry,  New  York,  aaya : * Your  system  of  teschlng  by 

lest  drawings 
is  ihe  only 
way.  To  say 
I in  p e r - 
fectly  aatis- 
fiel  is  pul- 
ling it  very 
mildly." 


This  Complete  Outfit  > 
FREE  with  Course 

I give  every  student  a complete  and  practical  outfit 
free,  including  tools,  ink,  paint,  charcoal — everything 
you  need.  You  get  it  when  you  enroll.  Write  at 
once  for  catalog,  testimonials,  samples  of  work  and 
terms.  The  letters  above  are  from  men  who  acted. 
WILL  YOU  ACT  — TODAY? 

DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 

££<“■*-  Dept  1608  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Peace  and  Preparedness  Now 
Walk  Hand  in  Hand 


ONE  of  the  biggest  questions  before  the 
United  States  today  is  that  of  our 
national  de.'ense.  Not  that  we  are 
courting  war,  or  that  we  expect  to  be  in- 
volved it,  war.  But  the  envelopments  of 
the  last  few  months  have  shown  how  easy 
it  might  be  for  this  country  to  be  drawn 
into  the  whirlpool,  however  desperately 
she  might  try  to  avoid  it.  One  reads  a les- 
son in  the  plight  of  England  today.  Had 
it  not  been  for  her  navy,  she,  instead  of 
France  and  Belgium,  would  have  been' in- 
vaded. China’s  supine  yielding  to  the  Jap- 
anese demands  again  shows  what  inade- 
quate defense  may  lead  to.  The  United 
States  is  not  a belligerent  nation,  but  it  is 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  powerful  de- 
fenses may  be  needed  to  preserve  the  peace. 
The  nation  is  not  behind  Mr.  Bryan,  with 
his  "peace-at-any-price"  propaganda.  It  is 


solidly  behind  President  Wilson,  who  has 
tpld  Germany  that  we  will  “omit  no  word 
or  act’’  to  insure  the  safety  of  Americans 
on  the  high  seas.  Fublic  sentiment  has 
been  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  making 
at  least  some  provision  which  will  make  it 
ossible  for  us  to  uphold  our  demands, 
uch  is  the  pressure  being  brought  to  bear 
on  the  members  of  congress  that  when  the 
national  forum  meets  at  Washington  in 
December,  the  question  of  defense  should 
be  the  first  to  be  considered-  Foremost 
among  the  agencies  to  educate  the  people 
to  support  a larger  army  and  navy  program 
is  the  National  Security  League.  At  a re- 
cent meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York, 
such  men  as  Alton  B.  Parker,  former  sec- 
retaries of  war  Stimson  and  Dickinson,  and 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte  made  stirring  pleas 
for  the  immediate  summoning  of  congress 


DARLING,  in  Des  Moines  Regis ( er  and  Leader 


“Where's  the  little  boy  that  tends  to  the  sheep? 
Under  the  haycock  fast  asleep." 
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to  decide  upon  some  adequate  plan  for  defense. 

"Certainly,”  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Citizen, 
"the  European  war  has  shaken  the  bones  of 
military  and  naval  preparedness  in  this  coun- 
try as  they  have  not  been  shaken  before.  The 
folly  of  much  of  the  pacifist  talk  of  the  last 
five  years  and  the  Utopian  belief  in  uni- 
versal and  lasting  peace,  have  been  ruth- 
lessly exposed  by  the  sudden  breaking  out 
of  the  most  destructive  war  in  history.” 

Mr.  Stimson  put  a pertinent  question 
to  his  audience  when  he  asked,  recall- 
ing the  action  of  Holland  and 
Switzerland  upon  the  invasion  of 
Belgium:  “Is  our  standard  of  duty 
different  from  that  which  has 
guided  these  other  neutral  coun- 
tries? Is  the  right  which  in  our 
case  has  been  violated  less 
important  than  the  right 
which  in  their  case  was  only 
threatened?” 

"There  is  no  way,”  de- 
clares the  New  York 
Tribune,  "of  evading  the 
answer  by  pleasant 
generalities  about 
the  desirability  of 
securing  settlements 
by  amicable 
means,”  and  con- 
tinues: 

‘‘When 
Switze  r 1 a n d 
and  Holland 
proceede  d 
to  mobilize 


POUTICS 


STARRETT,  in  Mew  York  Tribune 


Our  First  Line  of  “Defense” 


their  troops  it  was  not  for  purposes  of 
aggression,  but  only  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  neutrality  and  to  insure  the  im- 
munity of  their  own  citizens.  It  was  clear 
at  once  that  neither  government  would  omit 
any  act  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
this  sacred  duty.  That  Germany  could  not 
reasonably  expect  the  United  States  to  be 
less  jealous  of  its  rights  is  self-evident,  yet 
surely  it  is  no  less  evident  that  the  United 
States  was  unable  to  adopt  to  the  same 
degree  what  Mr.  Stimson  calls  the  policy 
of  temperate  firmness.  As  Switzerland  and 
Holland  at  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war 
hastened  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  so  with 
us  ‘practically  not  one  step  has  been  taken 
except  to  advertise  our  impotence.’ 


"That  we  are  indeed  utterly  unprepared 
is  a lamentable  truth  that  can  by  no  means 
be  controverted.  But  it  is  a truth  that  has 
long  been  recognized,  and  still  nothing  is 
done.  Last  autumn  the  Secretary  of  War 
made  a strong  yet  modest  appeal  to  Con- 
gress urging  certain  obvious  reforms  in- 
tended to  meet  the  most  glaring  deficiencies 
of  our  army.  There  was  nothing  new  in  his 
discoveries;  they  had  all  been  made  before, 
and  the  faults  he  spoke  of  were  recognized 
by  every  one.  Yet  Congress  refused  to  act. 
Our  navy  has  been  neglected  in  like  manner. 
In  short,  as  Mr.  Stimson  says,  our  past 
action  or  want  of  action  is  enough  to  justify 
the  belief  'that  we  do  not  really  mean  to 
protect  our  rights.'  ” 
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CARTER,  in  New  York  Evening  Sun 


The  Old  Man  of  the  Sea 
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us,  and  until  the  scathing  arraign- 
ment of  existing  unfitness  made  by 
Mr.  Meyer  shall  be  answered  and 
the  faults  corrected,  the  country 
would  do  well  to  concentrate  its 
efforts  on  the  navy. 

"Not  until  the  congressional 
elections  in  1916  will  the  publ-c  be 
able  to  bring  direct  pressure  on 
the  National  Legislature  and  on 
the  dominant  political  party  to 
remedy  the  blunders  of  the  past  by 
supplying  the  present  deficiencies 
in  the  navy  and  to  restore  to  its 
personnel  the  measure  of  morale 
and  effectiveness  which  existed  be- 
fore the  blighting  hand  of  Secre- 
tary Daniels  fell  upon  it  and 
sought  to  convert  a fighting  ma- 
chine into  a marine  kindergarten. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  much 
can  be  done  by  creating  a healthy 
public  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Such  utterances  as  that  of  ex- 
Secrctary  Meyer,  made  with  au- 
thority and  uncolored  by  passion 
or  prejudice,  will  go  a long  way 
toward  awakening  the  Federal  Ad- 

As  our  first  line  of  defense,  the  navy  is  ministration  to  its  responsibilities.1* 
receiving  a good  deal  of  attention  at  the  ^ The  Washington  Post  raises  the  question 
present  time.  Despite  Secretary  Daniels’ ^ “What  is  an  adequate  navy  ?"  and  replies  by 
assurances  that  our  navy  was  never  in  saying  that  even  the  navy  of  Great  Britain, 
better  shape,  we  arc  reminded, 
others,  by  George  von  L.  Meyer, 
who  formerly  held  Mr.  Daniels’ 
portfolio,  that  the  navy  is  unfit 
for  any  sort  of  war.  The  recent 
"war  game"  off  the  Atlantic  coast 
proved  to  our  embarrassment  that 
an  enemy  fleet  could  easily  land 
troops  on  our  shores.  Our  sub- 
marines made  a miserable  showing, 
while  the  lack  of  fast  battle 
cruisers,  which  have  played  such 
an  important  part  in  the  present 
conflict,  leaves  our  fleet  sadly 
crippled. 

As  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  remarks,  “No  one  will  ac- 
cuse Mr.  Meyer  of  jingoism  or  of 
unfair  partisanship"  when  he 
makes  such  a statement. 

"Speaking  with  a full  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
development  and  maintenance  of 
our  naval  defenses,"  continues  the 
Ledger,  “Mr.  Meyer  makes  a star- 
tling exposure  of  inefficiency  and 
deficiency,  and  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  while  the  Congress 
is  to  blame  for  the  lack  of  ships 
and  men,  the  present  head  of  the 
Navy  Department  must  bear  the 
burden  of  responsibility  for  a de- 
terioration in  discipline  and  per- 
sonnel which  is  bound  to  be  fatal 
to  the  national  interests  at  the  first 
emergency. 

"It  is  a condition  that  confronts 


among  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  not  adequate. 
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CA MTU,  Id  Hew  York  Evening  Sun 

"Ye  Gods  I There  eoet  another  battleship!" 


The  Post  goes  on  to  outline  the  needs  of 
the  United  States,  and  advocates  two  navies, 
one  for  the  Atlantic,  and  one  for  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  It  says: 

“The  United  States  is  not  a warlike  or 
aggressive  nation.  The  American  people, 
in  their  enlightenment,  want  peace. 

But  they  want  to  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  if  they  have  to  fight  they 
will  acquit  themselves  with  honor 
and  dignity  and  not  be  made  the 
victims  of  a misguided  policy  of 
unpreparedness. 

'‘There  need  be  no  battleship 
building  rivalry  with  Great  Britain 
or  any  other  foreign  nation  if  the 
United  States,  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  sets  out  to  obtain  a 
navy  that  will  be  adequate  for  all 
defensive  purposes. 

“The  United  States  is  peculiarly 
situated  geographically.  Its  re- 
moteness has  been  regarded  as 
insurance  against  the  sudden  land- 
ing of  a large  army.  Many  unex- 
pected things  have  happened  in  the 
European  war,  and  while  it  would 
have  proved  difficult  to  land  a 
large  army  in  the  United  States  the 
only  insurance  against  such  a 
calamity  is  a strong  navy  that  will 
adequately  protect  the  immense 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 

"Unless  the  United  States  is  to 
have  a large  standing  army,  there 
is  need  for  a navy  of  double 
strength.  Virtually  two  navies  are 
needed,  one  for  the  Pacific  and  one 
for  the  Atlantic.  It  was  thought 
that  the  Panama  Canal  would 


make  this  unnecessary.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  general  board  of  the 
navy  was  designed  to  bring  the 
navy  up  to  a certain  point,  after 
which  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  would  relieve  the  pressure. 
But  not  only  has  the  naval  pro- 
gram been  ignored,  but  it  has  been 
found  that  the  completed  canal 
gives  no  assurance  that  the  nation 
could  get  its  fleet  through  in  a 
hurry. 

“The  Navy  League  advocates 
that  Congress  appropriate  $500,- 
000,000  for  a real  navy.  While  the 
amount  seems  large,  it  is  none  too 
large. 

"More  than  100,000  soldiers  of 
Great  Britain  have  been  killed  in 
land  battles.  The  total  number  of 
officers  and  men  who  have  per- 
ished in  the  navy,  however,  is  less 
than  7,000. 

“A  large  American  navy  would 
be  an  economy  in  the  actual  pres- 
ervation of  human  lives.  If  the 
entire  coast  were  adequately  pro- 
tected, the  nation  could  afford  to 
rest  easy  and  forget  about  war.” 
The  New  York  World  sees  hope 
in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  lessons  of  the 
European  war  already  have  been  brought 
home  to  our  naval  officers,  and  that  the 
most  glaring  of  our  deficiencies  are  being 
remedied.  In  the  launching  of  four  giant 
battleships  closely  following  the  cotnple- 


CAHTCH,  la  Hew  Yark  toning  Sea 

"I  tee  they  are  preparing.'* 
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HARDING,  in  Brooklyn  Eagle 
'I’ll  have  to  raise  my  boy  to  be  a tailor.” 
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From  Liverpool  Evening  Mercury 

JONATHAN’S  MAGNIFICENT  SELF-CONTROL 
Jonathan:  “It’a  terrible  hard  not  to  join  in  this  fighting,  but  something  keeps  me 
back.  Must  be  my  powerful  self-control." 

An  interesting  cartoon  from  a century-old  newspaper. 
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IRELAND,  In  Columbus  Dhpntch 

They’ve  Always  Been  a Big  Comfort  to  Our  Family 


tion  of  the  “Texas”  and  the  "New  York,” 
with  two  others  well  under  way,  and  a 
third,  the  “California,”  to  be  begun,  the 
World  finds  further  encouragement,  and 
adds: 

“The  naval  men  of  the  world  have 
eagerly  watched  the  war  for  light  on  prob- 
lems of  construction.  The  battle-ship  has 
not  been  made  obsolete  by  the  submarine. 
Both  parties  in  the  struggle  are 
straining  every  nerve  to  build  more 
of  them.  Already  there  have  been 
smashing  encounters  where  range 
and  calibre  and  weight  of  broad- 
side counted.  We  are  getting 
these  elements  of  strength  in  the 
new  super-dreadnoughts. 

“The  submarine  and  the  de- 
stroyer that  preys  upon  it  figure 
greatly  in  the  war  news.  Ten  new 
submarines  for  our  navy  are  under 
way;  sixteen  are  to  be  contracted 
for  in  August.  Six  destroyers  are 
being  built;  six  contracts  will  be 
let  in  July.  The  department  is  ex- 
perimenting with  means  of  ward- 
ing off  submarine  attack.  It  must 
do  so  independently.  The  experi- 
ments of  tne  German  and  British 
navies,  manifestly  successful  at 
certain  points  in  foiling  undersea 
attack,  are  themselves  protected  by 
the  strictest  censorship  and  guard. 

“The  swift  battle-cruiser  type 
has  come  to  the  front  in  this  year 
of  conflict.  It  is  for  Congress  to 
consider  whether  our  fleets  cannot 
be  better  balanced  by  additions  in 
this  class;  and  in  other  ways.  But 
meanwhile  the  navy  is  growing  in 


power  more  rapidly  and  sanely 
than  ever  before.” 

“The  people  should  face  the 
fact,”  urges  the  Atlantic  Journal, 
"that  neither  their  army  nor  navy 
is  adequate  to  protect  the  country 
against  a powerful  foe. 

“There  are  hopeful  evidences,” 
it  adds,  “that  the  rank  and  file  are 
at  last  awakening  to  this  grave 
duty.  Business  organizations  are 
urging  it;  peace  conferences  are 
recognizing  it;  educational  leaders 
are  stressing  it.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  country  is  in  a bel- 
ligerent mood;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  peculiarly  calm  and  self-con- 
tained. This  is  a wholesome  spirit, 
and  one  to  which  Congress  should 
respond. 

“The  United  States  army  is  dan- 
gerously short  of  men  and  officers 
and  equipment,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  coast  defense.  Its  per- 
sonnel is  admirable  and  so  is  its 
equipment  as  far  as  they  go.  But 
every  competent  observer  declares 
that  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 
Except  for  the  National  Guard, 
there  is  no  provision  for  a reserve 
force,  and  the  National  Guard  itself  is  not 
duly  encouraged.  The  time  has  come,  as  a 
conservative  authority  urges,  ‘when  every 
regiment  of  the  regular  army  and  of  the 
militia  should  be  raised  to  its  full  strength, 
when  the  deficiency  in  field  guns,  rifles  and 
ammunition  for  the  equipment  of  an  ade- 
quate defense  force  should  be  made  up  as 
rapidly  as  possible.” 
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From  Claridades,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Arrogance  Humility 

A Mexican  view  of  Bryan't  attitude  respectively  toward  Mexico  and  Germany. 
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What  Are  the  Possibilities 
of  War  with  Germany? 


ONE  can  hardly  pick  up  a magazine 
these  days — as  one  cartoonist  happily 
reminds  us — without  encountering  the 
information  that  the  Germans  have  taken 
New  York,  or  that  Hindenburg's  army  is 
marching  through  New  England.  It  is  all 
fiction,  of  course — a magazine  editor’s  idea 
of  hammock  literature.  Yet,  more  seriously 
inclined  editors  are  discussing  without  any 
apology,  or  without  sugar-coating  what  they 
have  to  say,  the  possibilities  of  war  with 
Germany. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  a rather  alarmist 
editorial  headed  ‘‘The  Crisis,"  declares  that 
“the  American  people  do  not  want  war. 
But  they  do  not  know  what  they  will  get.” 
The  spirit  in  which  President  Wilson's  sec- 
ond note  has  been  received  in  Germany, 
coupled  with  other  indications,  would  lead 
the  more  optimistic  of  us  to  hope  with  some 
degree  of  confidence  that  war  will  be 
averted.  We  arc  not  ready  for  war — we 
never  are.  The  Mexican  situation  alone  is 
enough  to  keep  us  busy.  We  have  nothing 
to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  war. 

One  of  the  best  summaries  of  what  war 
with  Germany  would  mean  is  given  by 
Thomas  F.  Logan,  the  Washington  corre- 


spondent of  Leslie’s  Weekly.  We  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  at  some  length  from  Mr. 
Logan’s  statements: 

"It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion 
by  government  chiefs,  civil  and  military, 
that  a formal  declaration  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  would  be 
followed  by  immediate  conferences  between 
this  government  and  the  allies.  Notwith- 
standing the  settled  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, from  its  foundation,  to  abstain  from 
‘entangling  alliances,'  it  is  agreed  that  a 
state  of  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  would  force  the  United 
States  to  co-operate,  more  or  less  formally, 
with  the  allies.  There  would  be  strong  op- 
position to  any  treaties  of  alliance,  and 
probably  no  such  treaties  would  be  nego- 
tiated. The  basis  of  operations,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, would  be  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  international  armed  demonstration 
against  China  during  the  Boxer  rebellion. 
Inevitably,  if  the  war  should  continue, 
American  troops  would  find  themselves 
aligned  with  the  troops  of  the  allies,  and 
a modus  vivendi  would  follow,  providing 
for  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the 
forces  under  one  command. 
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BERNARD  PARTRIDGE,  in  Punch 


THE  WORD-LORD 


Kaiser  (to  Uncle  Sam):  "Everything  can  be  explained:  I can  put  the  whole  thing 
in  a nutshell,  if  you’ll  only  listen  to  me  for  three  years,  or  during  the  duration  of  the 
war.” 
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“The  same  arrangement  would  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  naval  forces.  The  United 
States,  however,  w'ould  always  insist  upon 
the  direct  command  of  its  troops  by  Ameri- 
can officers,  and  the  control  of  its  fleet  by 
American  admirals. 

“Commercially,  w'ar  with  Germany  would 
work  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  opinion  of  government  experts.  It  is 
not  true,  as  generally  supposed,  that  the 
shipments  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  war 
supplies  to  the  allies  would  cease.  On  the 
contrary,  these  shipments  would  go  forward 
in  larger  amounts  than  ever.  In  the  mean- 
time the  factories  producing  war  materials 
would  increase  their  capacity  and  turn  out 
all  supplies  required  by  the  United  States. 
The  largest  powder  manufacturing  company 
in  the  United  States  is  now  engaged  in 
filling  a huge  order  for  the  United  States, 
while  furnishing  large  quantities  to  foreign 
nations. 

“The  first  step  of  the  war  would  be  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  American  naval  forces  so 
as  to  keep  the  Atlantic  Ocean  open  to  com- 
merce. The  Atlantic  lane  to  England  would 
be  patrolled,  and  American  merchant  ves- 


sels would  be  convoyed  by  warships.  Amer- 
ican torpedo-boat  destroyers  would  go  in 
search  of  German  submarines. 

“It  is  supposed  that  the  present  war  tax 
would  be  amplified  in  some  directions.  A 
tax  on  all  incomes  above  $1,000  a year 
would  be  advocated.  The  duty  on  sugar, 
which  will  be  removed  on  May  1 next,  ac- 
cording to  present  law,  would  be  retained, 
and  an  increase  of  tariff  rates  on  many 
articles  would  be  demanded  by  a large  sec- 
tion of  Congress.  Undoubtedly,  however, 
the  chief  source  of  revenue  would  be  the 
sale  of  government  bonds.  There  are 
$225,000,000  of  Panama  Canal  bonds  yet  to 
be  issued,  and  the  Treasury  could  issue 
these  without  further  action  by  Congress. 

“The  first  action  demanded  of  Congress 
would  be  legislation  providing  for  better 
national  defense.  This  would  take  the 
shape  of  appropriations  for  enlarging  the 
navy,  especially  in  submarines,  torpedo-boat 
destroyers,  and  fast  cruisers;  for  increasing 
the  army  by  taking  over  and  arming  the 
militia  and  facilitating  volunteer  enlist- 
ments; and  for  placing  better  and  bigger 
guns  in  seacoast  fortifications,  as  well  as 
mining  the  harbors.  Mer- 
chant vessels  of  suitable 
capacity  would  be  char- 
tered as  transports.  A list 
of  such  vessels  is  kept 
constantly  up  to  date  by 
the  W'ar  Department,  and 
there  is  abundant  ton- 
nage, contrary  to  general 
opinion. 

“Business  throughout 
the  United  States  would 
be  greatly  stimulated  by 
war  with  Germany.  The 
railroads  would  be  kept 
busy,  and  factories  would 
consume  immense  quanti- 
ties of  raw  material.  Sup- 
plies of  war  materials  and 
food  would  go  forward  to 
Europe,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
creased  home  demand. 
Cotton,  copper,  and  grain 
w'ould  increase  in  price, 
on  account  of  the  in- 
creased demand  at  home 
and  abroad. 

“In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  and 
Germany  could  not  ‘get  at’ 
each  other  in  a death- 
struggle,  the  war  would 
assume  colossal  propor- 
tions in  a financial,  com- 
mercial and  political  sense. 
Profound  changes  would 
occur  in  the  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and 
the  countries  of  Europe. 
An  outlet  w'ould  be  found 
for  vaster  sums  of  Ameri- 
can money  than  has  been 
even  hinted  at;  and  for- 


From  Fisquino,  Turin 

THE  "LUSITANIA” 


America:  "To  make  you  look  closely  at  your  victory,  I must  hold 

your  head  under  water." 
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ALFRED  LEETE,  in  London  Opinion 

FAIL,  COLUMBIA! 

Too  proud  to  fight,  too  right  to  right  a wrong; 

Too  wise  to  talk  with  wisdom,  too  mighty  to  be  strong; 

Fail,  Columbia! 
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eign  nations  would  find  themselves  debtors 
to  the  United  States.  The  transformation 
of  this  country  from  a debtor  to  a creditor 
nation  would  occur  within  a few  months, 
through  direct  loans  and  the  sale  of  im- 
mense quantities  of  supplies. 

“One  of  the  first  results  of  a declaration 
of  war  would  be  the  expulsion  of  some 
enemy  aliens  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  internment  of  others.  Americans  would 
immediately  ‘clear  out’  of  Germany  and 
Austria.  War  with  Germany  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  war  with  Austria.  Contrary  to 
general  opinion,  there  would  be  a transfer 
of  American  troops  to  Europe,  and  in  con- 
siderable force. 

“All  vessels  owned  by  Germany  and  Ger- 
mans in  American  ports  would  be  seized. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  tonnage  of  these 
vessels  reaches  550,000,  valued  at  $100,- 
000,000.  The  converted  cruisers  Prinz  Eitel 
Friedrich  and  Kronprinz  Wilhelm,  now  at 
Norfolk,  would  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States. 


“Upon  the  outbreak  of  war  all  commercial 
relations  with  Germany  would  cease,  and 
private  persons  would  be  prohibited  from 
carrying  on  business  with  persons  in  Ger- 
many. Private  contracts  would  be  void, 
partnerships  would  be  dissolved,  and  out- 
standing debts  could  not  be  collected.  No 
arms  or  goods  of  any  kind  would  be  per- 
mitted to  reach  Germany  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  United  States  or  any  of 
its  citizens.  Neutral  vessels  carrying  con- 
traband of  war  destined  for  Germany  would 
be  lawful  prizes  of  American  warships. 
Naturally,  the  blockade  of  Germany  would 
be  aided  by  the  American  fleet.” 

In  a discussion  of  the  same  subject, 
Gregory  Mason,  in  the  Outlook,  says: 

“If  in  the  near  future  we  are  forced  into 
the  present  world  war,  for  several  months 
we  could  do  next  to  nothing.  We  might 
send  our  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles,  but  it 
would  not  be  a tremendous  reinforcement 
to  the  allies,  for  we  have  only  eight  first- 
line  battleships,  and  by  the  end  of  this 
year  England  alone  will 
have  turned  out  thirteen 
of  such  vessels  since  the 
war  began.  We  might  be- 
gin to  raise  and  train  a 
volunteer  army  of  five 
hundred  thousand  men  to 
send  to  the  trenches  in 
France  and  Belgium,  but 
at  least  six  months  would 
Ik-  required  to  train  such  a 
force,  and  then  to  trans- 
port them  we  should  have 
to  charter  foreign  ships  or 
confiscate  the  German 
vessels  in  our  ports.  In 
short,  it  is  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  the  allies 
would  welcome  our  par- 
ticipation as  a belligerent 
as  much  as  they  welcome 
the  munitions  of  war  from 
a neutral  nation. 

“But,  although  it  is  now 
late  to  prepare  against  im- 
mediate peril,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  prepare  against  the 
more  distant  test  which 
everyone  who  docs  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  last 
war  realizes  that  we  will 
have  to  face  some  day. 
The  time  to  buy  hose  is 
before  the  fire  breaks  out. 

“We  should  immediately 
take  every  means  possible 
to  bring  our  present  avail- 
able forces  to  the  height 
of  efficiency.  The  militia 
of  many  states,  particu- 
larly of  some  southern 
states,  is  notably  deficient 
in  cavalry  and  artillery. 
These  deficiencies  should 
be  made  up  at  once.  One 
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"The  German  government  believes  that  it  was  acting  in 
justified  self-defense." 

proposal  is  to  put  the  entire  twelve  divisions 
of  militia  into  camp  for  six  months,  to  ac- 
quire hardening  and  discipline.  By  legis- 
lative action,  it  is  urged,  we  should 
make  up  the  deficiencies  in  our 
means  of  national  defense. 

“Last,  but  not  least,  while  re- 
solving to  resort  to  force  only  in 
the  last  extremity,  we  should  try 
to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
dangers  that  may  threaten  us  and 
to  stiffen  our  resolution  to  meet 
them  calmly  but  effectively  if  they 
arise. 

“We  claim  our  rights  under 
international  law;  we  must  admit 
international  judgment  when 
new  elements  interfere  with  the 
established  laws  of  war  and 
peace. 

“We  cannot,  in  other  words,  in- 
sist upon  our  own  postulations  as 
being  the  last  word  in  any  contro- 
versy with  another  nation. 

“We  may  be  right  and  the  other 
nation  may  be  wrong;  but  we  are 
not  entitled  to  give  the  judgment. 

“The  matter  must  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  a neutral  party. 

"Therein  lies  the  crux  of  the 
whole  American-German  dispute. 

We  assert  principles:  Germany 

questions  them.  We  can  do  but 
one  thing:  call  in  the  judge. 

“And  the  judge  in  this  case  is 
an  international  arbitral  com- 
mittee. 


“The  questions  involved  in  the 
cases  of  the  ‘Cushing,’  the  ‘Gul- 
flight'  and  the  ‘Frye’  are  under  sat- 
isfactory settlement.  Only  the 
case  of  the  ‘Lusitania’  remains. 

“The  questions  involved  in  this 
case  are  so  many  and  so  various 
that  it  would  be  inconceivable  for 
any  sane  country  to  refuse  to  ad- 
mit them  to  arbitrament. 

“We  give  Germany  ‘a  way  out' 
in  our  last  note:  but  had  we  any 
occasion  ever  to  draw  Germany 
into  a position  from  which  she 
needed  a way  out? 

“We  suggest,  in  palliation,  that 
we  will  act  as  the  ‘go-between’  for 
any  communication  Germany 
wishes  to  address  to  the  British 
government. 

“That  means  nothing.  W e 
know,  as  does  Germany,  what  the 
answer  will  be. 

“We  have  given  nothing,  in  other 
words,  and  wc  have  insisted,  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  our  latest  note  to 
Berlin,  upon  an  early  compliance 
with  the  principles  asserted  by  our 
President  that  German  submarine 
attacks  upon  enemy  merchantmen 
stop.  I do  not  think  that  Germany 
will  meet  this  demand  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

“We  have  admitted  the  existence  of  the 
submarine  to  alter  the  ancient  law  of  a 
close  blockade.  We  must  admit  something 
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more.  We  must  admit  the  right 
marines  to  operate  as  they  will 
enemy  shipping;  and  we  owe  it  to 
and  property  of  our  own  people 
them  to  keep  off  enemy  vessels. 

"The  right  of  an  American  citi- 
zen to  lawfully  go  upon  the  seas  is 
no  greater  than  his  right  to  go 
along  the  streets  of  any  American 
city;  yet  when  a fire-line  is  drawn 
across  a street,  this  same  citizen 
is  compelled  to  observe  its  signifi- 
cance. 

"A  'fire-line'  has  been  declared 
by  Germany  to  exist  about  the 
British  Islands.  The  American 
who  goes  there  goes  there,  conse- 
quently, with  his  life  in  his  hands. 

“We  should  be  more  consistent 
in  our  talk  of  'humanity'  if  we  told 
the  people  this. 

“We  should  be  much  more  con- 
sistent if  we  removed  the  danger 
of  a repetition  of  the  catastrophe 
which  called  up  our  dispute  with 
Germany  by  requiring  vessels 
clearing  from  our  ports  to  carry 
either  contraband  of  war  or  pas- 
sengers, but  not  both. 

"We  should,  finally,  be  still  more 
consistent,  if,  acting  upon  the  ex- 
pressed willingness  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  transmit  communications 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many on  the  subject  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  Britain’s  'starvation  policy' 
and  the  consequent  submarine  war- 
fare waged  by  Germany,  we  ad- 


dressed a note  to  Great  Britain  at 
once  demanding  that  the  rights  of 
neutrals  be  observed.” 

If  we  have  war  at  all — and  it  is 
extremely  possible — the  Chicago 
Tribune  reminds  us,  we  must  win. 
It  continues: 

"Let  this  be  held  in  mind  by  all 
who  face  soberly  and  solemnly  the 
consequences  of  whatever  action 
our  government  may  take.  If  war 
be  our  part  it  must  be  a war  to 
success,  regardless  of  the  price.  It 
must  be  a war  proceeding  by  sac- 
rifice to  a greater  security.  It 
must  be  a war  which  relieves  the 
United  States  of  enemies  instead 
of  leaving  it  with  enemies  capable 
after  a few  years  of  recuperation 
of  turning  to  settle  accounts  with 
America  when  America  stands 
alone,  tempting  by  its  wealth,  in- 
viting by  its  helplessness. 

“War  means  the  adoption  of  the 
allies'  cause  against  the  Germanic 
empires.  It  means  a joint  cause 
with  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Russia  to  persevere  until  there  is 
no  menace  in  the  German  military 
establishment.  It  means  expendi- 
ture of  men  and  money  without 
stint  until  that  result  has  been  ob- 
of  sub-  tained.  It  means  the  greatest  war  this 
against  country  ever  suffered  from,  even  as  it  is 
the  lives  the  greatest  war  from  which  any  other 
to  warn  country  involved  ever  has  suffered. 
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“Well,  Gustav,  it  isn't  very  nice  of  the  Yankees,  of  course, 
but  their  goods  at  least  are  neutral.  They  are  no  good." 

“It  means  that  Germany  must  be  beaten 
in  order  that  the  United  States 
may  be  safe.  It  means  that  Rus- 
sia’s cause  is  ours  and  Russia’s  de- 
feat our  menace.  It  means  that 
Great  Britain’s  embarrassments 
arc  ours  and  France’s  danger  is 
ours.  It  means  that  the  defeat  of 
the  allies  is  the  greatest  danger  to 
which  the  United  States  could  be 
exposed. 

“It  means  that  if  the  allies 
should  be  conquered  this  nation 
must  raise  and  maintain  a gigantic 
army.  It  means  militarism  in  a 
super-Prussian  sense.  It  means 
European  alliances  from  which  we 
have  remained  aloof  in  fortunate 
isolation.  It  means  change  in  the 
manner  and  meaning  of  our  lives. 

“It  means  that  if  we  fight  we 
must  win.’’ 

Senator  Lodge’s  suggestion  that 
an  international  police  force, 
strong  enough  to  overpower  any 
individual  state,  be  organized  to 
prevent  war.  has  been  the  topic  of 
a number  of  good  editorials.  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  thus  com- 
ments on  the  idea: 

“The  trouble  with  many  peace 
advocates  is  that  they  urge  disarm- 
ament under  conditions  of  danger 
to  the  disarmed.  The  fallacy  of 
the  militarists  who  urge  prepara-  w T 

tion  for  war  by  each  nation  as  a <>.*.  f. 
safeguard  against  war  is  that  the 


interests  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
war  and  the  selfish  ends  to  be 
gained  by  aggression  finally  be- 
come so  powerful  that  they  destroy 
the  equilibrium  and  bring  about 
the  conflict  for  which  all  have  been 
preparing. 

“There  must  be  a trained  and 
organized  force  somewhere,  under 
some  direction,  to  cope  with  the 
elements  that  threaten  disturbance. 
Instead  of  being  a national  force, 
however,  that  agency  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  a body 
representative  of  all  the  nations 
that  desire  peace.  As  Senator 
Lodge  well  said:  ‘The  great  na- 

tions must  be  so  united  as  to  be 
able  to  say  to  any  single  country, 
“You  must  not  go  to  war."  and 
they  can  say  that  effectively  only 
when  the  country  desiring  war 
knows  that  the  force  which  the 
united  nations  place  behind  peace 
is  irrcsistjble.’ 

The  editorial  concludes  by  stat- 
ing that  after  the  present  conflict 
shall  have  been  brought  to  an  end, 
the  United  States  should  endeavor 
to  bring  about  a union  of  nations 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
through  earnest  and  intelligent 
cooperative  effort. 


And  Still  He  Offer,  to  Sheke  Hand. 
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President’s  Second  Note  Still 
Leaves  the  Door  Open 


AFTER  all,  there  was  nothing  so  very 
drastic  about  President  Wilson’s  sec- 
■ ond  note  to  Germany.  After  reading 
it,  one  could  not  help  wondering  just  what 
word  or  phrase  there  could  be  in  it  that 
could  cause  the  resignation  of  that  apostle 
of  peace,  Mr.  Bryan.  Much  stiffer  asser- 
tions the  former  secretary  of  state  had  set 
his  name  to.  No  one  believes  that  the  note 
was  modified  after  his  decision.  What  was 
there  about  it  inconsistent  with  the  policy 
of  the  chief  member  of  the  cabinet? 

“Where,”  asks  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle, "is  the  threat  of  hostilities?  What  was 
the  paragraph,  the  sentence,  the  word  that 
Bryan  objected  to?”  In  view  of  the  new 
birth  of  firmness  at  Washington,  comments 
the  New  York  Tribune,  the  second  note 
will  prove  a disappointment.  Its  terms  arc 
imperative,  observes  the  Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Ledger,  but  it  "leaves  the  possibility  of 
amicable  settlement."  The  note  "could 


hardly  have  been  more  moderate,"  admits 
the  New  York  World,  "without  surrender- 
ing the  American  contention."  “It  was  a 
most  friendly  assertion  of  rifjht  and  a reit- 
eration of  the  main  contention  of  the  for- 
mer note,”  says  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  points  out  that  there 
was  “not  one  word  spoken  in  anger,”  while 
the  New  York  Evening  World  concedes 
that  it  was  “far  this  side  of  an  ultimatum." 
"Padded  with  velvet,"  is  the  expression  used 
by  the  Philadelphia  Press.  “It  is  essentially 
an  appeal,"  declares  the  Duluth  News- 
Tribune.  “The  position  of  the  United 
States,”  asserts  the  Oakland  Tribune,  “is 
considerably  modified." 

Berlin,  for  the  most  part,  regards  the  note 
in  a friendly  spirit.  Its  tone,  the  German 
press  admits,  is  unobjectionable,  but  the 
suggestion  of  stoppage  of  submarine  war- 
fare, it  asserts,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  In 
the  words  of  the  Taegliche  Rundschau,  “the 
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torpedoing  will  go  on;”  while  Count  von 
Reventlow,  the  naval  writer,  says  that  so 
long  as  President  Wilson  remains  in  his 
present  frame  of  mind,  “we  arc  not  able  to 
conceive  of  an  agreement  or  even  of  a real 
understanding."  There  seems  to  be  a dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  leading  German 
newspapers  to  divide  into  two  parties,  one 
of  which  “appears  disposed  to  enter  into 
negotiations  looking  to  a compromise  on  a 
new  basis,”  while  the  other  rejects  any  devi- 
ation from  the  course  hitherto  followed. 

Says  the  Berliner  Tageblatt: 


“A  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  possible, 
and  Washington  makes  a true  effort  to 
bring  it  about.  This  is  the  chief  character- 
istic of  the  note.  There  is  no  rattling  of 
the  saber.  The  hope  of  our  enemies  who 
had  already  gloried  in  seeing  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  join  the  Union  Jack  and  Tri- 
color has  been  demolished.  We  may  con- 
fidently expect  that  the  answer  of  our  gov- 
ernment will  remove  the  last  impediments. 
The  note  does  not  insist  on  Germany’s  or- 
dering a cessation  of  her  submarine  war- 
fare, but  emphasizes  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity involved  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  in  the  future  American  life  and  prop- 
erty will  be  respected. 

"The  suggestion  of  President  Wilson's 
offer  of  his  services  to  end  the  starvation 
campaign  against  Germany  is  particularly 
happy.  This  to  us  Germans  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  message.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  in  this 
direction  will  he  rewarded  with  success.” 

Maximilian  Harden,  editor  of  the  Berlin 
Zukunft,  in  an  interview  cabled  to  the  New 
York  World,  approves  generally  of  the  note, 
hut  adds: 

”A  large  part  of  onr  public  really  believes 
that  America's  selling  ammunition  to  oilier 
countries  constitutes  a violation  of  interna- 
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The  Class  in  Reading  and  Writing 

tional  law;  that  it  is  morally  wrong  and  an 
unfriendly  act  toward  us,  not  knowing 
that  America  is  wholly  within  its  rights 
legally,  and  that  this  can  not  in  any  manner 
be  twisted  or  interpreted  into  an  unfriendly 
act.  . . . 

“We  cannot  expect  that  neutrals 
will  waive  such  rights  or  permit 
their  being  ignored.  I have  lost 
many  friends  because  I have  in- 
sisted that  the  sinking  of  the  ‘Lusi- 
tania’ was  a political  mistake,  quite 
aside  from  the  humanitarian  stand- 
point. It  is  my  opinion  that  what- 
ever military  advantage  might  have 
been  gained  through  it,  it  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  what  we 
have  lost  morally  and  politically. 

Through  it  the  present  situation 
has  been  precipitated.” 

That  the  German  government 
will  not  in  any  way  recede  from 
its  policy  of  submarine  warfare 
may  be  gathered  from  the  tone  of 
the^  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt, 
which  says: 

“The  American  government  de- 
mands of  us  that  we  refrain  from 
seizing  and  destroying  an  enemy 
contraband  steamer  if  we  cannot 

ffuarantee  that  no  American  will 
ose  his  life  in  any  manner.  It 
will  allow  no  general  warning  to  berryma 
count,  and  inasmuch  as  it  itself  ad- 
mits that  a submarine  cannot  al- 


ways stop  ships  and  warn  them, 
not  to  mention  the  impossibility 
of  taking  the  passengers  on  board, 
it  reaches  the  conclusion  that  we 
. . . must  quietly  permit  our- 
selves to  be  starved  out,  without 
making  use  of  the  best  weapon  we 
possess.  It  calls  that  ‘respecting 
the  spirit  of  modern  warfare.* 
“Without  wishing  to  anticipate 
the  action  of  the  German  govern- 
ment, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  shall  continue  in  our  righteous 
war  of  defense,  with  all  energy, 
upon  the  way  that  we  have  taken 
and  the  correctness  and  success  of 
which  nothing  better  proves  than 
the  insane  fury  that  has  seized  in 
the  world  roundabout  upon  every- 
thing English  or  infected  by  Eng- 
land, an  indirect  result  of  which 
the  American  note  also  proves  to 
be.  The  German  government,  in 
all  calm  and  self-restraint,  will 
surely  once  more  set  forth  its  rea- 
sons in  detail,  although  as  a matter 
of  fact  enough  words  have  been 
exchanged.” 

In  the  opinion  of  Herman  Rid- 
der,  editor  of  the  New  Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung,  the  message  leaves 
ample  room  for  further  friendly 
discussion.  Says  Mr.  Kidder: 

“The  friendly  tone  of  the  Ameri- 
can reply  is  all  that  the  most  ardent  peace 
lover  could  desire.  The  underlying  sug- 
gestion of  uncompromising  firmness  can- 
not, however,  escape  the  close  observer.  If 
it  were  not  for  one  sentence,  if  it  were  not 
for  one  idea,  I would  incline  to  the  belief 
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that  the  note  was  designed  in  a spirit  of 
wicked  determination  and  penned  with  a 
full  realization  of  a situation  wherein  the 
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United  States  would  be  obliged  to  omit  no 
word  or  act  to  enforce  its  will  upon  Ger- 
many. 

“I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  this 
saving  clause,  this  peace-begotten  phrase, 
was  an  afterthought.  Most  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Wilson  note  bear  the  cold 
smile  of  chilled  acquaintance,  some  the  re- 
buke of  disappointed  friendship,  but  one, 
and  only  one,  offers  the  wav  of  honorable 
understanding  and  honorable  peace. 

" 'If  the  imperial  German  government 
should  deem  itself  to  be  in  possession  of 
convincing  evidence  that  the  officials  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  did  not 
perform  these  duties  with  thoroughness, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  sin- 
cerely hopes  that  it  will  submit  the  evi- 
dence for  consideration.' 

“It  says,  in  other  words,  if  you  are  right, 
then  let  us  talk  it  over,  and  if  you  are 
wrong,  then  let  us  talk  it  over.  1 cannot 
reconcile  this  particular  sentence  with  the 
resignation  of  Bryan.  It  is  so  apparently 
a Bryan  principle,  so  evidently  a Bryan 
idea,  that  it  stands  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
note  as  a smile  of  hope  amid  the  frowns 
of  determination  and  inflexible  purpose. 
The  hand  may  be  the  hand  of  Wilson,  but 
the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Bryan." 

“Moderate,  friendly,  but  firm,”  sums  up 
the  comment  of  the  British  press.  London, 
also,  can  see  no  occasion  for  the  action  of 
Mr.  Bryan.  As  the  London  Daily  Mail 
points  out.  President  Wilson  merely  insists 
on  a plain  answer,  yes,  or  no.  To  quote: 

“The  first  impression  made  upon  most 
readers  of  the  new  American  note  to  Ger- 
many will  be,  we  suspect,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely polite  and  quite  harmless.  They 
will  ask  in  wonder  what  Mr.  Bryan  could 
have  found  in  it  sufficiently  menacing  to 
call  for  his  resignation.  To  many  people 
it  will  seem  that  Mr.  Bryan  altogether  mis- 
judged the  effect  of  the  American  reply. 
They  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
diplomatic  despatch  could,  in  the  circum- 
stances, he  more  courteous  or  more  re- 
strained. It  observes  all  the  forms  of  in- 
ternational politeness  with,  if  anything,  an 
almost  exaggerated  punctiliousness.  It  in- 
vites the  German  government  to  submit  any 
further  evidence  that  may  be  in  its  posses- 
sion as  to  the  alleged  negligence  of  the 
United  States  officials  in  enforcing  the  law 
against  the  Lusitania.  It  undertakes  to  lay 
before  the  German  authorities  in  due  course 
full  information  in  regard  to  the  Cushing. 
It  announces  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment stands  ready  at  any  time  to  convey 
from  one  belligerent  to  the  other  any  sug- 
gestion that  may  help  to  change  the  char- 
acter and  conditions  of  the  war  upon  the 
seas;  and  it  cordially  invites  the  German 
government  at  its  convenience  to  make  use 
in  this  way  of  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States. 

“This  is  hardly,  it  might  be  thought,  the 
language  of  an  ultimatum  or  the  spirit  that 
precedes  any  rupture  of  diplomatic  rela- 
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tions.  The  United  States  government  con- 
templates apparently  an  indefinite  discus- 
sion of  minor  issues  that  might  well  outlast 
the  war.  Whatever  charge  may  be  brought 
against  American  diplomacy  in  this  crisis, 
that  of  being  unreasonable  or  hectoring  or 
lacking  in  persuasiveness  must  certainly, 
one  would  say,  fall  to  the  ground/’ 

The  London  Times  declares  that  "nothing 
could  well  be  more  moderate  in  tone  than 
the  note,  but  on  issues  of  substance  the 
president  remains  immovable.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  note,  however,  to  suggest 
that  the  policy  such  as  American  newspa- 
pers seem  to  expect  from  Germany  would 
be  doomed  to  failure." 

"Wilson's  note,”  observes  the  London 
Chronicle,  "gives  Germany  every  opportun- 
ity of  saving  her  face,  if  she  desires  to  do 
so.  Not  only  is  it  phrased  in  most  friendly 
terms,  but  it  invites  submission  of  further 
evidence  regarding  the  Lusitania's  alleged 
guns,  and  even  the  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions with  Great  Britain  through  American 
intermediacy,  only  the  president  insists 
once  more  that  submarine  outrages  must 
stop  while  negotiations  are  in  progress.” 
According  to  the  London  Morning  Post, 
"the  note  merely  affirms  in  a friendly 
manner  the  position  taken  by  the  United 
States — a position  founded  on  generally  ac- 
cepted principles  of  international  law.” 
President  Wilson’s  tone,  however  polite, 
appears  to  have  satisfied  the  American  press 
as  to  its  firmness.  The  New  York  Herald, 
however,  reads  in  the  German  "watchword.” 
"the  torpedoing  will  go  on,”  a decision  un- 
favorable to  continued  friendship.  The 
Herald  pessimistically  states: 

"Only  an  optimism  born  of  obvious  mis- 
understanding of  the  basic  issue  can  see 
possibility  of  amicable  settlement  of  the 
present  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany. 


"No  compromise  on  a new  basis,”  adds 
the  Herald,  "is  possible  unless  that  new 
basis  is  complete  abandonment  by  the  Ger- 
man government  of  everything  for  which  it 
has  been  contending.  Mr.  Bryan's  ‘jingo’ 
talk  of  war  in  his  letter  of  resignation  led 
some  German  newspapers  to  believe  the 
American  note  would  not  be  couched  in  the 
language  of  diplomacy,  and  because  it  was 
these  have  jumped  to  the  altogether  unwar- 
ranted conclusion  that  it  reveals  a weaken- 
ing in  the  firm  position  taken  by  the  United 
States  as  spokesman  for  neutral  nations  and 
champion  of  the  rights  of  humanity.  But 
it  does  nothing  of  the  sort.” 

That  the  President  very  tactfully  has  per- 
mitted Germany  without  loss  of  dignity  to 
make  the  concessions  demanded  is  the  read- 
ing the  New  York  World  gives  the  reply. 
Its  powerful  merit,  contends  the  World, 
"lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  not  closed  the 
door  of  opportunity  to  a peaceful  and 
honorable  settlement  of  the  issue  between 
the  two  countries.  Without  surrendering 
any  American  right  or  any  American  prin- 
ciple, without  modifying  the  demands  pre- 
viously made,  he  still  leaves  it  possible  for 
the  German  government,  without  self-hu- 
miliation, to  abandon  its  barbarous  sub- 
marine practices  and  conform  to  the  rules 
of  civilized  warfare.” 

“It  is  difficult,”  says  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  "to  see  how  Germany  can  con- 
trovert either  the  logic  or  the  facts  in  this 
calm  presentation  of  the  American  case. 
The  absolute  righteousness  of  our  position 
and  the  wholly  untenable  character  of  theirs 
is  made  convincingly  clear,  and  the  German 
government  is  politely  hut  firmly  informed 
that  the  destruction  of  the  lives  and  the 
property  of  American  citizens  must  cease, 
because  their  right  to  sail  the  seas  is  inalien- 
able, and  no  new  circumstance  of  war  can 
be  permitted  to  take  it  from  them.” 
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HERBERT  W.  MacKIHNEY,  In  Cape  Times.  Cape  Town.  S.  A. 

Hans:  "Call  off  that  dog;  my  Franz  wants  a drink." 

Jonathan:  “ 'Taint  MY  dog.  The  water’s  for  all  of  ’em  (as  can  get  it).” 


SELDOM  has  a “humble  apostle  of 
peace”  brought  down  the  skies  upon 
him  so  effectually  as  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  when  at  a climactic  moment  in  the 
nation’s  history  he  elected  to  resign  the 
portfolio  of  secretary  of  state  rather  than 
subscribe  to  President  Wilson's  foreign 
policy.  Politics  in  the  past  has  known 
storms  of  vituperation.  The  private  citizen, 
unused  to  criticism,  unless,  perhaps,  he 
might  borrow  a rhi- 
noceros hide,  would 
wither  up  com- 
pletely under  the 
fire  of  such  rebuke 
and  raillery  as  Mr. 

Bryan  has  gone 
through.  Here  and 
there  throughout 
the  country  a kind- 
hearted  editor  o r 
cartoonist  gave  him 
credit  for  the  cour- 
age of  his  convic- 
tions. A few  news- 
papers  stood 
staunchly  by  him. 

Other  newspapers 
which  had  supported 
him  since  the  days 
of  his  “boy  oratory” 
declared  that  they 
would  be  responsi- 
ble for  him  no 
longer. 

A mere  glance  at 
the  editorial  cap- 
tions tells  the  story. 

Among  them  w e 
read:  "Shameful 

Treason,”  "A  Good 
Riddance,"  “Bryan’s 
Baby  Act,”  “A 
Prophet  of  Impo- 
tence,” “Bryan,  the 


Financier,”  “Still  in  the  Clouds,”  "Bryan’s 
Lack  of  Patriotism,"  “Silly  Billy,”  “Demo- 
cratic Katzenjammer,”  and  “Bombastcs 
Furioso.”  We  find  allusions  to  “grape  juice 
diplomacy,”  Bryan's  “change  of  front,”  his 
“pettifogging."  "antics,”  "absurdities,"  and 
"fallacies.”  That  he  was  a “quitter,”  that 
he  “cracked  under  the  strain,"  that  he  was 
“always  dramatic,”  that  he  was  a "misfit,” 
and  an  “incompetent,"  that  he  has  “deserted 
in  the  face  of  fire,” 
there  arc  plenty  of 
editorial  assurances. 

Never  has  an  inci- 
dent called  forth 
more  and  more  va- 
ried cartoons.  Bryan 
is  represented  as  a 
candle,  “sputtering 
as  it  goes  out”;  as  a 
Robinson  Crusoe, 
stranded  on  a desert 
isle,  the  parrot, 
“Peace  at  Any 
Price,"  perched  on 
his  toe  to  console 
him.  One  cartoonist 
crucifies  him  to  his 
own  “Cross  of 
Gold,”  adding  a 
“Crown  of  Thorns,” 
labeled  “Universal 
Press  Censure.”  The 
Wilson  administra- 
tion is  represented 
as  a big  bass  horn, 
with  Bryan  emerg- 
ing at  the  little  end. 
We  see  him  deco- 
rated by  the  kaiser 
as  the  “Inventor  of 
Peace.”  The  car- 
toonists have  added 
a feather  to  his  hat, 
and  plainly  marked 
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Unlocked 


STARRETT,  in  I few  York  Tribune 
Grief 

it  “White.'’  As  an 
Icarus,  trying  to  Hy 
with  wings  taken 
from  the  dove  of 
universal  peace,  we 
see  him  falling 
through  the  clouds 
to  his  destruction. 

As  a lightning  rod 
on  the  dome  of  the 
capitol,  he  is  being 
struck  by  the  bolts 
of  “ridicule”  and 
“criticism.”  A num- 
ber of  cartoons  on 
the  “Dropping  the 
Pilot”  order  show' 
him  cutting  loose  from  the  “Ship  of 
State,”  or  being  cast  adrift.  He  com- 
mits suicide — the  weapon  is  a bottle 
labeled  “Grape  Juice  Policy.”  Laden 
down  with  a parn.t  (Diplomatic  (.'hat- 
ter), a portfolio  (State  Blunders),  va- 
lises (Chautauqua  and  Foreign  Service 
Spoils),  and  leading  a black  cat  (Do- 
minican Scandal),  he  is  about  to  take 
the  elevator  (Public  Estimation)  “Go- 
ing Down.”  He  shouts  into  the  ear  of 
the  kaiser,  “I  can’t  shoot,  but  1 CAN 
talk.”  As  Uncle  Sam’s  office  boy,  he  is 
quitting  his  job,  much  to  his  employer's 
amusement,  and  with  his  precious  satch- 
el of  grape  juice,  is  headed  toward  Ne- 
braska. As  a “Peerless  Rubber  Stamp,” 
he  is  being  dropped  from  President  Wil- 
son's desk  into  the  waste-basket.  He  is 
trying  on  a hat  (Private  Life)  which 
evidently  is  a much  better  fit  than  the 
more  pretentious  one,  on  the  band  of 
which  appear  the  words  “Public  Office.” 
As  a drenched  dove  of  peace,  he  is 


roosting  on  the  branch  of  a blasted  oak  tree, 
while  the  storm  of  censure  and  condemna- 
tion rages  about  him.  His  features  again 
are  recognizable  in  a woodpecker  trying  to 
impress  its  “theories”  on  an  iron  column 
representing  facts.  As  the  boy  on  the  burn- 
ing deck,  he  stands  opposed  to  the  chief 
magistrate’s  German  policy.  A pestiferous 
insect,  his  wings  labeled  “Egoism”  and 
“Selfishness,”  he  hovers  about  the  head  of 
Uncle  Sam.  We  find  him  reasoning  with 
Mars,  or  starting  out  on  his  Chautauqua 
tour.  Here  and  there  a more  kindly  pencil 
has  pictured  him  going  the  way  his  con- 
science leads  hitn. 

Almost  unanimously  the  press  of  the 
United  States  censures  him  for  his  defec- 
tion. “With  the  modesty  which  has  ever 
been  one  of  his  most  endearing  character- 
istics,” says  the  New  York  Sun,  “he  has 
sadly  admitted  that  . . . there  is  only 
one  man  whose 
intellect  is  capable 
of  devising  a prac- 
tical method  o f 
preserving  the  na- 
tion in  its  present 
peaceful  interna- 
tional relations.” 
“Mr.  Bryan,  in 
bis  horror  of 
bloodshed,”  d c - 
dares  the  New 
York  World  sig- 
nificantly, "has  for- 
gotten the  prin- 


CARTER,  in  New  York  Evening  Sun 

PECKSNIFF 


“Mr.  Pecksniff  wore  an  apostolic  look.  His  unruffled  smile  proclaimed:  ‘I  am  a 
messenger  of  peace!*  If  ever  a man  combined  all  the  qualities  of  a lamb,  with  a touch 
of  dove,  and  not  a dash  of  the  crocodile  or  the  suggestion  of  a serpent,  that  man  was 
he.” — Martin  Chuzzlewit. 
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Kl nr.  It  New  York  World 

And  Then  He  Rocked  It 

ciplcs  that  lie  back  of  this  conflict."  Again 
the  World  characterizes  him  as  “flippantly 
and  emotionally  surrendering  national  in- 
terests in  behalf  of  peace  at  any 
price."  “Signing  other  men’s  mes- 
sages,” suggests  the  New  York 
Evening  World,  “no  doubt  awak- 
ened in  Mr.  Bryan  a consuming 
desire  to  concoct  a message  of  his 
own.” 

In  another  issue  of  the  Evening 
World,  we  read:  "Nobody  has  been 
under  any  illusion  that  state  mes- 
sages which  went  forth  under  Mr. 

Bryan’s  signature  were  his,  or  even 
had  his  full  approval.  Nor,  it  must 
be  confessed,  has  anybody  wor; 
ried.”  “A  man  with  such  a cheaply 
commercial  conception  of  the  post 
held  by  so  long  a line  of  American 
statesmen,”  says  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "was  by  nature  disquali- 
fied for  it.”  “If  there  be  any  par- 
allel for  such  a desertion  in  the 
face  of  fire,”  comments  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle,  “it  will  take  a search- 
light to  find  it.” 

“By  the  fatuous  reasoning  of  the 
statement  explaining  his  resigna- 
tion,” the  Newark  Evening  News 
contends,  he  has  "disclosed  the 
completeness  of  his  ineptitude  to 
formulate  national  policies.”  Ac- 
cording to  the  Jersey  Journal,  "the 
excuse  given  for  his  resignation  is 
so  weak  and  illogical  that  it  war 
rants  a belief  that  Bryan  realized 
his  usefulness  as  a cabinet  officer 


was  at  an  end,  and  that  he  only 
awaited  a convenient  pretext  for 
quitting  the  job."  “The  shadow  of 
a non-progressive  if  not  a baneful 
influence,”  declares  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  "has  passed  from  the 
White  House.”  "Let  Mr.  Bryan 
bury  himself  in  his  megaloceph- 
aly,”  advises  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.  In  a more  friendly 
spirit  the  Washington  Post  re- 
marks that  "Mr.  Bryan  is  capable 
of  doing  great  good  as  a moral 
teacher.  In  this  direction  his  de- 
sires have  led  him,  with  consequent 
increasing  distaste  for  politics  and 
the  unfamiliar  work  of  the  State 
Department."  “He  has  simply 
broken  ranks  under  fire,”  reads  the 
verdict  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  “and 
risked  demoralizing  the  line.” 
Singularly  enough,  in  Germany, 
where  Mr.  Bryan  might  have  ex- 
pected sympathy,  he  finds  only 
misunderstanding  One  Berlin 
newspaper,  the  Zeitung-am-Mittag, 
professes  to  believe  that  the  ex- 
secretary  actually  desired  a sharper 
note  to  Germany  than  the  Presi- 
dent was  willing  to  sanction.  Says 
the  Berlin  Vossische  Zcitung: 

"The  moment  of  the  resignation 
lends  some  significance  to  it.  Of  course  it 
is  only  too  apparent  (and  everybody  in 
America  knew  it  long  ago)  that  in  a time 
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SYKCS,  /^Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 

But  He  Followed  HU  Conscience 


which  demands  as  much  expert  knowledge 
of  diplomats  as  it  imposes  responsibilities 
on  them,  a man  like  Bryan  had  to  go  from 
the  post  of  directing  foreign  affairs. 

“Perhaps  from  now  on  America’s  foreign 
policy  will  be  less  English,  though  on  that 
account  it  will  not  become  German  or  Ger- 
man-American,  but  let  us  hope  American. 
That  will  be  more  important  than  the  form 
of  any  note.” 

Likewise,  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  feels 
easier,  now  that  Bryan  is  out  of  the  way. 
To  quote:  “It  is  no  secret  that 

Mr.  Bryan,  whose  pacifist  inclina- 
tions are  well  known,  did  not  be- 
long among  those  in  the  American 
government  who  wanted  to  bring 
about  a break  in  diplomatic  rela- 
tions as  a result  of  the  Lusitania 
case.  Although  one  cannot  accuse 
him  of  pro-German  tendencies, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  although  he 
has  appeared  a more  unfriendly 
figure  than  the  philosophical  Presi- 
dent, it  nevertheless  appears  that 
his  practical  experience  in  states- 
manship caused  him  to  take  his 
stand  against  a policy  the  conse- 
quences of  which  arc  hardly  to  be 
estimated.” 

Unkindly  cuts  also  come  from 
Great  Britain,  where  the  news- 
papers arc  somewhat  better  in- 
formed on  American  politics.  Says 
the  London  Daily  Graphic: 

“The  incident  is  in  keeping  with 
Mr.  Bryan’s  spectacular  career,  but 
its  importance  may  easily  be  over- 
estimated. Bryan  was  appointed 
to  his  high  office  not  in  recogni- 
tion of  any  profound  knowledge  of 
international  politics,  hut  because 
he  was  Wilson’s  chief  competitor. 


“But  he  is  an  orator  rather  than 
a statesman,  an  orator  with  pro- 
digious command  of  verbose  plati- 
tudes, and  highly  emotional  to 
boot.” 

The  London  Daily  News  rather 
ingenuously  implies  that  we  have 
outgrown  Bryan  and  what  he 
stands  for.  It  says: 

“Mr.  Bryan  is  a very  representa- 
tive American.  He  is  representa- 
tive at  any  rate  of  the  older  Amer- 
ica, which  had  no  imperial  destiny 
and  kept  remote  from  European 
affairs  and  attachments.  That  the 
American  press  should  assail  Mr. 
Bryan  so  mercilessly  suggests  that 
the  older  America  is  vanishing 
from  a world  which  is  vastly  more 
complicated  than  that  in  which  its 
philosophy  grew  up.” 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Toronto 
Globe,  the  administration,  and 
President  Wilson  personally,  are 
strengthened  by  the  action  of  the 
peace  apostle.  We  read,  for  in- 
stance, the  following: 

“There  was  a time,  and  that  not  long  ago, 
when  in  almost  every  state  the  name  of 
Bryan  counted  for  more  than  did  the  name 
of  Wilson.  But  that  day  is  now  past. 
Both  were  deemed  strong  men,  but  in  the 
unfolding  history  of  the  Administration,  and 
in  dealing  with  the  larger  and  the  more 
vexed  problems,  the  President  steadily 
counted  for  more  and  more,  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  less  and  less.  In  the  public 
mind  that  difference  in  count  will  be  more 
pronounced  today.” 


ORR,  in  Nashville  Tennessean 


"It  will  be  hard  to  fill.” 
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“I  go.  Whether  'tis  right  or  wrong, 

’Tis  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity; 

I hate  it,  and  desire  all  men’s  love.” — Shakespeare. 
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Among  the  newspapers  still  loyal  to  the 
Nebraskan  we  find  the  Detroit  Journal,  the 
Ohio  State  Journal,  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  the 
Louisville  Times,  the  Dayton  News,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  the  Pittsburgh  Sun, 
the  Omaha  World-Herald,  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot,  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune,  the  Los 
Angeles  Express,  and  a few  staunchly 
democratic  southern  journals.  The  Los 
Angeles  Express,  which  seems  to  have 
strong  convictions  on  the  matter  of  peace 
at  any  price,  says: 

“Bryan's  appeal  is  to  the  conscience  and 
intelligence  of  the  world.  The  fruitlessness 
of  war;  its  hideous  and  wanton  waste  of 
life  and  treasure;  its  cruelties  and  irrep- 
arable destructions;  the  illimitable  miseries 
jt  occasions  and  the  ruin  it  spreads;  the 
innumerable  wives  it  widows  in  destitution 
and  the  countless  children  it  orphans  in 
beggary — these  accustomed  consequences 
that  follow  in  its  train  now  are  multiplied 
beyond  imagination  in  the  vast  theater  over 
which  it  rages. 

"It  is  time  that  reason  be  substituted  for 
cannon.  Under  that  method  the  strength 
of  nations  would  be  measured  by  their  de- 
votion to  justice  and  submission  to  equity. 
The  most  powerful  should  be  as  the  weak- 
est and  the  weakest  as  the  most  powerful. 
It  is  for  America  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
labor  of  human  service.  If  Europe’s  ears 
for  the  time  are  deafened  to  the  voice  of 
reason,  if  its  conscience  has  become  in- 
durated and  its  intelligence  perverted,  the 
intelligence  of  America  remains  responsive 
and  its  conscience,  thank  God,  is  alive. 

“Let  us  resolve  that  upon  no  considera- 
tion whatever  wilt  we  permit  ourselves  to 
become  engaged  as  participants  in  Europe's 


war — that  we  shall  neither  give  provocation 
nor  seek  it.  If  an  enemy  were  to  attempt 
armed  invasion  of  our  soil,  we  should  with 
arms  resist  him  to  the  uttermost  and  repel 
him  from  our  shores,  but  save  from  some 
such  cause  of  self-preservation  it  is,  in  these 
perilous  days,  our  highest  duty  to  ourselves, 
to  humanity  and  to  God  to  walk,  with  watch- 
ful care  the  ways  that  lead  to  peace." 

Says  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune: 

“Mr.  Bryan  takes  with  him.  in  his  retire- 
ment from  his  place,  the  confidence  and  af- 
fection of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  exultations  of  the  jingoes  that  find  re- 
sponsive echoes  in  the  columns  of  a por- 
tion of  the  press  do  not  truly  interpret 
national  feeling.  This  nation  is  for  peace 
and  for  arbitration  as  a means  for  maintain- 
ing peace.  There  are  millions  of  Americans 
whose  loyalty  and  patriotism  is  not  to  be 
accused,  whose  devotion  to  the  glory  and 
honor  of  the  country  is  unimpeachable,  who 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  Mr.  Bryan's 
support  and  in  defense  of  the  policies  to 
advance  which  he  resigned  from  the  cabinet. 

“The  thought  that  we  should  become  em- 
broiled in  the  European  war  is  intolerable. 
It  is  monstrous  that  the  greed  of  the  makers 
and  sellers  of  arms  and  ammunition  should 
bring  this  country  so  near  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice.  It  well  may  be  that  we  shall 
yet  pay  dearly  for  the  privilege  of  enabling 
these  dealers  to  pocket  profits  smeared  with 
the  life  blood  of  brothers  and  poisoned  by 
the  misery  of  women  and  children.” 

"While  there  will  be  much  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  ultra-peace  views,” 
says  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  “it  will  not 
antagonize  the  course  the  President  is  pur- 
suing. The  high  opinion  with  which  he  is 
esteemed  will  not  detract  from  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  Mr.  Wilson.” 
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Caricature  and  Censorship  in  Italy 


AC  O M- 
E D Y 
that  ail 
Italy  had  been 
awaiting  was 
declared  off 
when  Italy  de- 
c i d e d to  re- 
nounce former 
alliances  a n d 
draw  the 


Signor  Guido  Podrecca, 

Editor  of  L'Asino 

sword  agains.  Ger- 
many and  Austria. 

The  comedy  h a d 
been  staged  with 
the  German  ambas- 
sador to  Rome,  Sig- 
nor Guido  Podrecca, 
editor  of  L’Asino, 

Rome’s  leading 
comic  paper,  and 
Signor  Gabriel  Gal* 
antara,  the  carica- 
turist, whose  pen 
name  is  “Rata 
Langa,”  in  the  prin- 
cipal roles. 

Suit  had  been 
brought  against 
L’Asino,  its  editor,  and  its  cartoonist,  by 
the  German  embassy.  A cartoon  by  Signor 
Galantara,  entitled  "The  Magic  Mirror,” 
which  was  said  to  have  been  offensive  to 
the  kaiser,  was  the  basis  of  the  suit.  The 
cartoon  showed  the  German  emperor  in  his 
crown  and  ermine,  gazing  into  a mirror 
which  reflects  him  as  a bandit. 

L’Asino  made  a unique  defense,  pleading 
for  power  of  subpoenaing  the  following 
persons:  Cardinal  Mcrcier,  the  King  of 

Belgium,  the  Mayor  of  Brussels,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Luxemburg,  King  George  of  England, 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  ambassadors 
at  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  Brussels,  and  Pet- 
rograd,  President  Poincare,  Czar  Nicholas, 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  and  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  American  newspapers. 

These  witnesses,  the  defense  maintained, 
would  establish  the  fact  that  the  kaiser  de- 
sired and  provoked  the  war,  and  that  his 


object  was  to  seize  the  wealth  and  territory 
of  others.  The  cartoon,  it  was  declared, 
was  based  on  information  furnished  to  the 
world  at  large  by  the  above-mentioned  per- 
sons. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  case  is 
destined  not  to  come  to  trial,  as  Signor 
Podrecca  enjoys  the  greatest  popularity  in 
Rome,  and  as  the  fame  of  Signor  Galantara 
would  have  been  a drawing  card.  The  cen- 
sorship that  was  maintained  during  Italy’s 
neutrality  was  re- 
peatedly violated  by 
cartoonists,  editors, 
a n d shopkeepers 
alike.  While  public 
displays  of  post 
cards  were  prohib- 
ited, it  was  not  un- 
usual to  sec  placards 
in  the  shop  windows 
reading:  “Caricature 
war  post  cards  for 
sale  here,  the  dis- 


The  Magic  Mirror,  the  Caricature  That  Started 
the  Trouble 

play  of  which 
is  forbidden.” 
T he  s e shop- 
keepers used 
the  expedient 
of  hanging 
up  in  their 
windows  car- 
toons  the 
heads  of  which 
were  covered, 
so  that  t h e 
public  could 
only  guess 
whether  t h e 
features  were 
those  of  Wil- 
li e 1 m II  or 
Francis  Jo- 
seph, which, 
however,  puz- 
zled no  one. 


Signor 

“Rata  Langa,' 

the  Cartoon 


Gabriel  Galantara, 
Who  Drew 
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Does  Bryan’s  Heart  Incline 
toward  Germany? 


THE  effect  on  Germany  of  Mr.  Bryan’s 
resignation  will  be,  as  many  observ- 
ers have  foreseen,  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  United  States  is  a country 
somewhat  divided  against  itself.  As  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  points  out,  the  Ne- 
braskan’s document  explaining  his  break 
with  the  President,  is  a most  astonishing 
one,  for — 

“It  is  one  that  will  be  read  in  Germany 
with  great  pleasure. 

"It  plays  the  game  of  Count  von  Bern- 
storff  and  Doctor  Dernburg  to  perfection. 

"It  will  be  received  with  joy  by  every 
so-called  citizen  of  America  who  is  first  of 
all  a German  and  an  American  afterwards.” 
This  impression  is  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Bryan’s  rather  uncalled-for  address  to  the 
German-Americans,  in  which  he  says: 
"Knowing  that  the  President  desires 
peace,  it  is  your  duty  to  help  him  secure  it, 
and  how?  By  exerting  your  influence  to 
convince  the  German  government  of  this 
fact  and  to  persuade  that  government  to 
take  no  steps  that  would  lead  in  the  direc- 
tion of  war. 

"My  fear  has  been  that  the  German  gov- 
ernment might,  despairing  of  a friendly  set- 
tlement, break  off  diplomatic  relations,  and 
thus  create  a 
condition  out  of 
which  war 
might  come 
without  the  in- 
tention of  either 
country.  I do 
not  ask  you  to 
minimize  the 
earnestness  o f 
the  President's 
statement — that 
would  be  unfair, 
both  to  him  and 
to  Germany.’’ 

"In  other 
words,"  com- 
ments the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette, 
a newspaper  of 
wide  influence 
in  the  Middle 
West.  "Mr. 

Bryan  is  asking 
American  citi- 
zens to  per- 
suade a foreign 
government  not 
to  take  steps 
which  he  feels 
it  might  take  if 
re  spon  sibility 
for  dealing  with 


that  government  were  left  entirely  to  our 
own  government.  Does  he  not  know  that 
this  proposition  of  his  is  the  height  of  im- 
propriety, of  effrontery  and  of  presump- 
tion? The  German-Americans  thus  coun- 
selled by  Mr.  Bryan  are  American  citizens. 
As  such  they  have  no  status  with  the  Ger- 
man government.  Their  opinions  may  be 
respected,  their  sympathies  may  be  wel- 
comed, their  solicitude  for  the  Fatherland 
may  be  appreciated — but  what  possible 
right  could  they  have  to  make  representa- 
tions to  a government  they  have  foresworn, 
a land  from  which  they  have  voluntarily 
expatriated  themselves?  And  if  they  cannot 
do  this,  and  their  statements  and  assurances 
may  not  be  officially  acknowledged  and  con- 
sidered, in  what  manner  are  they  to  employ 
their  ‘influence’  to  ‘persuade’  the  German 
government  not  to  head  toward  war?” 

As  was  predicted,  Mr.  Bryan's  action  was 
heralded  with  delight  by  the  German- 
American  press.  Says  Herman  Ridder, 
editor  of  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung: 
“The  meanest  thing  that  can  be  said  about 
a man  is  that  he  is  capable  of  placing  per- 
sonal interests  above  the  interests  of  his 
country.  There  are  such  men,  but  William 
Jennings  Bryan  is  not  one  of  them.” 

While  the  un- 
hyphenated 
newspapers 
almost  unani- 
mously con- 
demn Bryan  as 
a quitter,  if  not 
altogether 
a traitor,  Mr. 
Ridder  proceeds 
with  this 
eulogy,  in  which 
President  Wil- 
son is  contrast- 
ed  with  the 
former  secre- 
tary: 

“We  who 
have  followed 
the  careers  and 
admired  the 
achievements 
and  respected 
t h e characters 
of  President 
Wilson  and  Mr. 
Bryan  know 
that  at  a time 
like  this  only  a 
grave  moral 
issue  could  in- 
fluence either  to 
withdraw  h i s 
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support  from  the  other  in  a matter  of  great 
import  to  their  common  country. 

“Such  an  issue  has  arisen.  The  President 
and  Mr.  Bryan  have  arrived  at  a parting 
of  the  minds.  They  have  agreed  each  to 
go  his  own  way  and  each  to  labor  as  he 
thinks  best  for  the  country  they  both  hold 
dear.  There  has  been  nothing  petty,  sordid, 
selfish  or  unpatriotic  in  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  but  simply  unflinching  adherence  to 
his  ideals.  The  President  has  ideals,  too, 
and  the  reason  why  these  idealists  could 
not  meet  at  all  points  was  born  with  the 
two  gentlemen. 

"The  President  is  temperamentally  cold, 
retiring,  exact  in  his  studies,  and  precise  in 
all  his  ways.  He  is  an  intellectual;  and,  like 
many  pious  intellectuals,  has  lost  the  com- 
mon touch.  He  is  a student  of  books  and 
not  at  all  of  men.  There  is  not  a drop  of 
warm,  sympathetic  blood  in  his  veins.  He 
is  shy,  and  does  not  know  men,  and  conse- 
quently finds  it  difficult  to  meet  them.  He 
retires  to  his  library  when  the  whole  na- 
tion cries  for  sympathy,  closets  himself 
with  his  books  and  his  conscience,  and 
closes  his  ears  to  the  voice  of  the  people. 


“A  nation  has  a conscience,  and  mind, 
and  heart.  Woodrow  Wilson  believes  he 
embodies  the  national  conscience,  takes  a 
professorial  attitude  towards  the  national 
mind  and  understands  not  at  all  the  na- 
tional heart.  When  he  speaks  of  humanity 
it  is  a cold  and  lifeless  thing,  and  not  the 
warm,  passionate  humanity  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  or  William  McKinley.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  the  people  do  not  understand 
Woodrow  Wilson,  but  that  Woodrow  Wil- 
son does  not  understand  the  people.  Some 
of  us  he  understands  very  well,  but  these 
are  only  the  small  group  who  think,  and 
feel,  and  live  precisely  as  does  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

“On  the  other  hand,  a warmer,  more 
lovable  soul  never  was  given  to  this  coun- 
try than  that  of  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
who,  in  most  respects,  is  temperamentally 
the  exact  opposite  of  Mr.  Wilson.  While 
the  latter  is  among  his  books,  digging  out 
cold  defenses  for  his  abstract  reasoning 
with  small  regard  for  anything  but  the  alge- 
braic demonstration  that  he  is  right  and  the 
people  do  not  much  matter,  Mr.  Bryan  is 
out  among  the  people, 
rubbing  elbows  with  them, 
imbibing  with  sympathetic 
appreciation  their  ideas 
and  their  ambitions  and 
wishes,  and  educating  his 
own  great  soul  to  be  a 
true  expression  of  the  soul 
of  the  American  people.  It 
is  the  boast  of  the  Great 
Commoner  that  he  lives 
among  his  fellowmen  and 
not  among  the  literary 
hones  of  dead  ages.  The 
boast  is  a just  one  and 
one  of  which  any  man 
should  be  proud  to  be 
rivileged  to  make.  I 
now  of  no  man  today 
who  so  perfectly  repre- 
sents the  feelings  of  the 
American  people  on  the 
subject  of  our  foreign  re- 
I a t i o n s as  does  Mr. 
Bryan.” 

A further  defense  for  the 
“apostle  of  peace”  is  found 
in  the  Wiichter  und  An- 
zeiger,  of  Cleveland.  It 
says: 

“The  resignation  of  Mr. 
Bryan  shows  that  the  sec- 
retary of  state  is  a man  of 
principles  who  is  able  to 
sacrifice  office  and  politi- 
cal honors  to  that  which 
he  considers  his  duty. 
During  his  public  career 
Mr.  Bryan  has  worked  for 
arbitration,  and  the  arbi- 
tration treaties  he  ratified 
with  foreign  nations  were 
to  him  a matter  of  pride. 


From  Toronto  Ttltgram 

Bryan : — "I  don't  car*  it  he  is  a boun'. 

You  Eotta  quit  kickin'  my  dawg  aroun'.'* 
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"In  the  differences  with  Germany  as  to 
the  employment  of  submarine  boats  against 
merchantmen  he  has  also  recommended  ar- 
bitration. The  President  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  disagreed  with  the  sec- 
retary of  state.  I t is  nothing  but  logical  for 
Mr.  Bryan  to  resign.  The  resignation  hon- 
ors the  man." 

The  Florida  Metropolis  raises  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  German-Americans  will 
stand  by  Bryan.  This  newspaper  refers  to 
the  fact  that  even  the  German  ambassador 
favors  a diplomatic  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems between  Germany  and  America  to  the 
arbitration  plan  advanced  by  Bryan. 

"American  citizens  of  Teutonic  strain,” 
says  the  Metropolis,  "are  confronted  by  a 
novel  situation.  Believing  that  Secretary 
Bryan,  by  his  leaving  the  cabinet,  com- 
mitted an  act  of  friendship  toward  the  Ger- 
man people,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose 
that  these  hyphenated  Americans  would 
show  in  no  mistaken  way  their  gratitude 
to  the  celebrated  Nebraskan.  However, 
since  the  sending  of  the  Wilson  rejoinder 
to  the  German  reply  to  America’s  original 
note  regarding  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 
it  is  learned  that  the  German  ambassador 
at  Washington  upholds  the  President's 


viewpoint  that  whatever  differences  there 
may  exist  between  the  nations  they  should 
be  settled  through  diplomatic  exchanges, 
and  not  by  arbitration,  which  Mr.  Bryan  so 
ardently  advocates. 

"The  German  ambassador  at  Washington 
has  watched  the  pulse  of  the  nation  through 
the  press,  and  he  knows  that  the  American 
eople  do  not  favor  the  arbitration  plan, 
owever  much  they  do  not  care  to  get 
mixed  up  in  the  European  carnage.  He 
knows  that  the  best  result  will  come 
through  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  he 
holds  to  that  policy,  agreeing  with  the 
President  in  that  respect.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  or  not  the  Americans  of  Ger- 
man origin  will  stand  by  Mr.  Bryan,  or 
whether  they  will  swerve  to  the  highest  rep- 
resentative of  the  Kaiser  at  Washington  in 
his  views  as  to  the  best  plan  of  adjusting 
the  present  differences.” 

Mr.  Bryan,  according  to  the  St.  Louis 
Times,  "insults  the  German-Americans.” 
His  "address,"  this  newspaper  assures  us,  is 
superfluous,  and  implies  that  the  Americans 
of  German  birth  or  parentage  are  unpatri- 
otic. The  Times,  published  by  the  German- 
Amcrican  Press  Association,  of  which  Ed- 
ward L.  Preetorius  is  president,  continues: 
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"I  am  the  Spirit  of  Neutrality,  Mr.  Bryan,  and  protest  also  in  the  name  of  my 
American  friends  against  the  misuse  of  my  pure  name  with  which  you  try  to  justify 
your  dirty  traffic  in  ammunition.” 
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“He  begins  by  assuring  them  of  his  con- 
fidence in  their  patriotism.  By  doing  this 
Mr.  Bryan  issues  a heavily  veiled  intimation 
that  there  are  those  who  doubt  the  patriot- 
ism of  this  same  class  of  citizens.  He  is 
placing  himself  in  the  attitude  of  being  un- 
usual in  believing  that  German-Americans 
are  patriotic.  And  he  has  no  foundation  for 
his  intimation.  True  Gcrman-Americans 
have  at  all  times  indicated  that  their  patri- 
otism would  not  be  lacking  at  a time  when 
it  might  become  necessary  to  take  a definite 
stand,  and  the  country  at  large,  including 
Mr.  Wilson,  has  recognized  the  legitimacy 
of  a German-American’s  sympathy  with  the 
Fatherland  during  discussion  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  The  leading  Gcrman-Americans 
of  the  country  have  not  been  unpatriotic 
and  need  no  assurances  from  Mr.  Bryan  as 
to  their  patriotism.  Mr.  Bryan  should 
have  addressed  his  message  to  the  frothers 
among  the  German-Americans,  as  they  do 
not  represent  the  great  mass  of  German- 
born  citizens  of  America,  who  have  always 
assured  the  government  at  Washington  of 
their  support  in  a crisis.  Mr.  Bryan  urges 
the  German-American  to  do  a lot  of  things 
that  all  good  Gcrman-Americans  have  been 
doing  all  along,  and  his  message  becomes 
wholly  superfluous  and  unwarranted.  We 
know  of  no  true  German-American  who  has 
been  as  unpatriotic  as  Mr.  Bryan.” 


The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  en- 
dorsing the  St.  Louis  editorial,  adds: 

"The  rebuke  seems  to  us  deserved. 
President  Wilson  has  appealed  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens of  foreign  birth  or  descent  not 
to  think  in  groups  when  issues  arc  raised 
involving  America.  Mr.  Bryan  virtually  ap- 
pealed to  German-Americans  to  think  tn 
groups,  but  to  think  patriotically.  He 
added  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  his  con- 
fidence in  their  patriotism,  and  placed  him- 
self, as  the  Times  suggests,  'in  the  attitude 
of  being  unusual,’  in  believing  they  are  pa- 
triotic. The  answer  comes  appropriately 
from  the  newspaper  of  the  German-Ameri- 
can Press  Association,  which  bluntly  pro- 
nounces his  message  superfluous  and  un- 
warranted. The  very  great  majority  of 
Americans  of  German  birth  and  descent  do 
not  hyphenate  their  patriotism  or  their  loy- 
alty. They  stand,  like  their  fellow-Ameri- 
cans,  for  America  first.  And  very  many  of 
them,  we  have  no  doubt,  resent  Mr.  Bryan’s 
undertaking,  however  well-meant,  to  set 
them  apart  in  a hyphenated  class  to  be  lec- 
tured regarding  patriotic  duties  and  obliga- 
tions which  they  understand  as  well  as  he.” 
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TO  him  who  really  understands,  there  is 
no  purer  delight  than  to  communicate 
with  the  soul  of  a child.  To  find  a soul 
at  all  nowadays,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to 
seek  it  in  the  child.  The  grown-up  has  none 
any  more.  He  has  worn  it  out  along  the 
tortuous  paths  of  suffering  and  disillusion- 
ment, and  unless  he  has  acquired  a second- 
hand one  in  the  shop  of  make-believe,  he 
must  become  reconciled  to  going  without. 

Not  so  the  child.  It  knows  not  that  the 
soul  can  be  lost  or  bartered.  It  does  not 
know  even  that  it  has  one,  and  therein  lies 
its  virtue  and  its  strength.  It  has  no  notion 
of  the  value  of  concealment,  nor  possesses 
the  false  modesty,  cowardice,  or  reticence 
of  the  adult.  The  soul  of  the  child,  and 
consequently,  its  opinion,  is  ready  to  re- 
spond frankly,  and  without  reserve,  to  any 
questioning. 

Therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  child  always 
has  a moral  value  that  the  adult’s  scarcely 
can  be  said  to  have;  the  value  of  genuine 
frankness,  spontaneity,  and  that  audacious 
impudence  which,  because  it  is  so  innocent, 
is  also  inoffensive.  The  "enfant  terrible,” 
that  delightful  “enfant  terrible,”  who, 
bouncing  into  the  lap  of  the  friend  of  the 
family,  blurts  out  candidly,  and  in  a per- 
fectly audible  voice,  "Papa  says  he  won’t 
invite  you  to  dinner  any  more  because  you 
eat  like  a pig,” — or  accosts  mamma’s  dearest 
and  most  intimate  enemy  with,  "Do  you 
really 
wear  false 
teeth? 

That's 
what 
mamma 
told  me” 

— that 
"enfant 
terri- 
ble,"  my 
friends,  is 
candor, 
purity, 
and  sim- 
p 1 i c i t y 


personified,  all  of  which  gifts  one  loses 
in  the  course  of  one’s  life,  though  he 
may  continue  to  keep  them  platonically  on 
the  altar  of  his  writings. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  ask  you  not  to  laugh 
any  too  soon  at  these  childish  scrawls, 
these  pictures  of  the  great  adventure  which, 
in  its  violence,  its  polychrome  vastness,  its 
force,  has  all  the  elements  for  awakening 
the  imagination  of  the  youngster,  and  pro- 
voking the  most  ingenuous  expressions. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  conducted  our 
minutious  inquest  into  the  phenomena  of 
war  by  asking  our  great  men  and  scientists 
to  enlighten  us  as  to  its  origin,  its  course, 
and  consequences.  We  have  read  volumes 
of  diplomatic  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject, green  books,  red  books,  white  books, 
and  black  books;  the  works  of  strategists, 
historians,  economists,  philosophers,  sociol- 
ogists, and  statesmen,  and  even  those  of 
prophets,  on  this  war  that  influences  every- 
thing and  everybody.  But  each  one  of 
those  commentators  and  augurs  has  seen 
the  phenomenon  through  the  suggestive 
prism  of  the  adult  mind,  tainted,  that  is,  by 
some  consideration  of  opportunism;  influ- 
enced, in  short,  by  a necessity,  either  his- 
toric, politic,  or  scientific,  such  that  it  over- 
balances any  conscientious  judgment. 

It  was  then  that  we  believed  it  our  solemn 
duty  to  inquire  of  that  freshest  division  of 
humanity — who  have  long  futures  and  short 

pants  — 


Engagement  between  a Battleship  and  Dirigibles  — 
by  Guido  Piazza,  Five  Yei 


ears  Old. 
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Little  Pompei  Sends  on  His  Own  Account 


Not  only  enthusiastically,  but  with  a 
promptness  altogether  foreign  to  great  men. 
Our  metier  has  often  obliged  us  to  approach 
the  high  and  mighty  under  the  pretense 
that  they  are  “personalities,”  not  real  flesh 
and  blood,  to  obtain  from  them  the  quint- 
essence of  their  giant  brains  in  that  profes- 
sional agony  known  as  the  interview.  And 
we  know  by  experience  the  bitter  annoy- 
ances of  the  antechamber,  the  long  and  fre- 
quent waits,  not  at  all  necessary,  but  im- 
posed by  the  “interviewee”  so  that  one  may 
be  duly  impressed  with  his  importance. 

But  with  the  kids  it  was  “another  pair  of 
pants,”  and  “another  sort  of  sleeves,”  too. 
One  only  had  to  tell  them  to  “draw  some 
kind  of  a war  picture — anything  you  please, 
just  so  it  shows  your  own  idea  of  war” — and 
within  a few  hours  there  arrived  a perfect 
avalanche  of  masterpieces,  enough  to  fill  an 
entire  issue  of  this  magazine;  and  the  only 
trouble  was  to  make  the  most  intelligent 
selection. 

Not  so  easy  a task  as  you  might  think, 
either.  The  masterpieces  were  all  most  ac- 
» ccptable  and  interest- 

jf\  ing.  Each  had  a 

“ cachet  ” of  its  own. 
L.J  Each  little  artist  had 

J taken  a personal  view 

- of  the  subject,  though 
the  efforts  as  a whole 


might  have  been  grouped  in  different 
classes.  There  were  among  the  contribu- 
tors pure  aesthetes  to  whom  war  is  a vision 
of  color  only.  Their  soldiers  march  away 
to  the  sound  of  fife  and  drum,  carry  gay 
flags,  wear  an  abundance  of  bright  buttons 
on  their  coats,  and  on  the  kepi  a gaudy 
bunch  of  plumes — a conspicuous  target  for 
the  enemy. 

Gian  Pietro  Giordano,  2x/2  years  old,  and 
the  very  smallest  of  the  lot,  offers  for  the 
war  a company  of  grenadiers  in  red.  They 
have  straight  legs  and  oblong  bodies,  and. 
although  they  are  not  armed,  they  stand 
bravely  in  a row  as  soldiers  should.  Pos- 
sibly they  have  just  surrendered,  and  are 
wondering  how  they  will  like  it  in  the  con- 
centration camp.  Or  maybe  they  are  in 
tended  to  represent  a troop  as  it  will  ap 
pear  after  the  era  of  universal  disarmament 
At  any  rate,  their  general  is  on  horseback 
and  that  is  the  important  thing.  Mind  you 
he  is  not  holding  the  horse  in  his  arms,  as 
you  might  suspect  from  the  drawing,  but, 
considering  the  absence  of  legs,  sits  his 
mount  rather  well.  The  horse's  legs  are 
likewise  non  cst,  but  in  war  anything  is 
liable  to  happen.  Legs  are  often  shot  away 
in  battle,  and  nobody  thinks  of  looking  for 
them,  or  of  gathering  them  up,  nor  even 
misses  them  much  during  the  excitement. 

Compare  this  “General  on  Horseback” 
with  the  similar  study 
by  Valentino  de  An- 
gclis,  aged  Sl/2.  Here 
is  more  mature  art. 
and  more  conservative. 
With  befitting  modesty, 
and  a delightfully  rogu- 
ish sense  of  humor,  the 
little  artist  remarks 
that  the  general  might, 
for  all  TIE  knows,  be  a 
hen.  But  why  a hen? 
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Two  Complete  Armies  to  Our  Latin  Sister’s  Aid 


Why  not  a tadpole,  a crocodile,  a codfish, 
or  an  armadillo?  But  this  merely  leads  no- 
where. The  surprise  depicted  on  the  face 
of  the  "horse,"  as  you  will  notice,  is  quite 
natural.  It  is  caused  doubtless  by  the 
steed’s  resemblance  to  a caterpillar.  The 
face  is  that  of  a somewhat  astonished,  but 
altogether  amiable  caterpillar,  the  likeness 
being  more  pronounced  because  of  the  an- 
tennae which  protrude  from  the  forehead. 
The  arrangement  of  legs  is  far  more  scien- 
tific than  Rosa  Bonheur,  for  instance, 
would  have  devised.  There  is  the  regula- 
tion number  of  legs,  but  for  greater  effi- 
ciency they  are  placed  under  the  body  not 
in  pairs,  but  “tandem,"  thus  imparting  the 
suggestion  of  a sort  of  “monorail"  equine, 
but  permitting  of  a more  even  distribution 
of  the  weight.  This  tandem  arrangement, 
however,  seems  to  require  something  in  the 
way  of  a stabilizer — I had  almost  said 
“stable-izer.”  An  adequate  tail  performs 
this  service,  reaching  to  the  ground,  and 
thus  maintaining  equilibrium.  Is  it  anv 
wonder  that  the  creature’s  face  is  turned 
quizzically  to  survey  its  body?  But  Valen- 
tino made  him,  therefore  let  him  be  a horse. 
There  were  other  artists  who  interpreted 
war  in  terms  of  action,  movement, 
landscape,  or  a combination  of  all 
three.  Note  in  this  category  a love 
of  detail  and  a repetition  of  detail. 

For  example,  all  the  little  artists 
who  have  drawn  a gun  in  action — 
and  show  us  the  youngster  who 
would  ever  draw  a gun  otherwise — 
have  depicted  issuing  from  the 
muzzle  not  only  the  conventional 
fire  and  smoke,  but  five  or  six  pro- 
jectiles at  once.  The  small  boy  has 
an  unlimited  supply  of  ammu- 
nition. It  is  not  he  who  is  min- 
ister of  war,  and  that  is  more  or  less 
unfortunate.  He  need  not  provide 


armaments  and  material.  With  him  the 
only  important  thing  is  that  with  every 
crash  of  ordnance  there  be  an  accompany- 
ing expulsion  of  at  least  a half  dozen  bul- 
lets. 

Emma  Castelli,  picturing  a French  artil- 
lery engagement,  revels  in  bright  uniforms 
and  action.  You  may  be  sure  that  when 
the  cannon  is  fired  off,  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  bullets  are  projected  from  its  muzzle. 
This  cannon  in  its  enthusiasm  not  only 
blows  itself  ten  feet  or  more  off  terra  firma, 
but  knocks  down  its  victims  and  actually 
hurls  them  through  space.  Such  is  the  vio- 
lence of  war.  The  men  might  almost  have 
been  fired  from  the  howitzer  itself,  as  you 
have  seen  sometimes  at  circuses.  Emma, 
although  she  has  given  scrupulous  attention 
to  the  matter  of  uniform,  has,  with  a su- 
preme contempt  for  accuracy,  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  friend  and  foe.  I.et  it 
suffice  that  her  soldiers  have  plenty  of  but- 
tons, wear  red  pantaloons,  and  triangular 
caps  like  Harlequin’s, 
or  like  the  kind  you 
make  of  tissue  paper 
at  a party. 

Five-year-old  Guido 
Piazza  also  gives  us 
an  action  picture. 


A General  on  Horseback, 
Also  Be  a Hen 


Who,  as  the  Artist  Remarks,  mifht 
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Soldier  Going 


to  War;  Rosina  Caatelli’a 
Masterpiece 


The  Crying 
Mother 


Here  two  soldiers  have  been 
flattened  out,  pierced  by  six- 
inch  shells  from  a volcanic  fort- 
ress. This  slaughter  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  that  the  guns  do 
not  appear  as  yet  to  have  found 
the  range,  but  arc  blazing  away, 
like  skyrockets,  in  every  pos- 
sible direction,  the  balls  evi- 
dently rolling  along  the  ground 
until  they  strike  their  target. 

A noticeable  idiosyncrasy  of 
this  group  is  their  representa- 
tion of  the  wound.  The  soldier 
lies  upon  his  back  because  he  is 
dead.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to 
show  plainly  the  fatal  wound. 

Accordingly,  the  pencil  describes  a hole  in 
the  stomach. 

The  child  is  accustomed  to  regard  this 
part  of  the  anatomy  as  his  most  vulnerable 
point.  Here  center  the  pains  of  indigestion 
following  overindulgcnce  in  cakes  or  green 
apples;  here  hot  poultices  and  plasters  are 
applied  when  he  is  ill;  here  take  place  the 
violent  upheavals  caused  hy  the  abhorred  castor  oil.  The 
“tummy"  is  the  child’s  Achilles  heel.  It  is  in  the  stomach, 
consequently,  that  the  soldier  must  receive  his  deadly  wound. 

Observe  with  what  gusto  the  small  boy  depicts  a bayonet 
attack!  Here  is  a weapon  to  his  liking.  It  pierces  the 
stomach,  front  to  back,  makes  a beautiful  wound,  and  never 
misses  its  object. 

There  are  also  those  among  these  little  artists  who  do  not 
stop  to  consider  the  present  difficult  position  of  the  allies, 
but  want  something  immediate  and  decisive.  One  of  the 
pictures  submitted  was  entitled  “The  End  of  the  War.” 

Here  the  French  are  seen  triumphantly  entering  Berlin, 
spearing,  like  so  many  toads,  the  unfortunate  Germans  who 


attempt  to  guard  the  city  ^ate.  The  gate,  mind  you, 
is  plainly  marked  “Berlin. 

Another  of  these  realists  sends,  entirely  on  his 
own  responsibility,  two  armies  into  France,  present 
operations  in  the  Trentino  notwithstanding.  Cour- 
age! March  on.  He  mobilizes  his  brave  troops 
without  further  parley,  and  leads  them  gallantly  to 
the  aid  of  our  Latin  sister.  He  docs  not  think  of 
consulting  anyone  as  to  this  move.  It  is  quite  regu- 
lar. One  who  is  curious,  however,  might  wish  to 
know  what  the  small  artist  really  meant  by  his  pic- 
ture. The  armies  went  to  France  all  right,  but  on 
their  arrival  there  they  evidently  began  to  fight 
against  each  other.  Was  there  a mistake  in  the  or- 
ders, or  did  the  artist,  in  spite  of  his  well-meaning 
desire  to  help  our  ally,  imagine  from  the  perturbed 
state  of  mind  existing  for  so  long  in  Italy,  that  one 
of  his  armies  had  been  recruited  from  the  interven- 
tionists, while  the  other  was  made  up  of  neutralists? 
Was  it  his  idea  that,  once  these  two  opposing  ele- 
ments came  into  contact,  the  same  thing  would  hap- 

f>en  there  that  would  have 
lappened  at  home,  the  sit- 
uation in  this  case  being 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
the  rival  factions  had  been 
liberally  supplied  with 
guns  and  bayonets  and 
ammunition  — enough,  at 
least,  to  make  the  en- 
counter a bloody  one? 

There  is  to  be  found, 
further,  among  our  child 
artists  a distinct  school  of 
symbolists.  In  two  nota- 


Tbc  Standard  Bearer 
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War — An  Allegorical  Drawing  by  a 10- Year-Old  Symbolist 


Emma  Castelli,  Aged  10,  Thus  Pictures  a French  Battle 
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blc  allegories  of  war — one  representing  it 
as  Death  on  horseback  piercing  the  world 
with  his  sword,  and  the  other  symbolizing 
war  as  a murderous  hag,  destructive  alike 
of  happiness  and  life — can  you  not,  with  a 
little  good  will,  recognize  some  faint  sug- 
gestion of  the  bold  and  %/cird  etchings  of 
Francisco  Goya,  or  the  more  fantastic  con- 
ceptions of  Felicien  Rops? 

As  you  see,  this  childish  art  can  without 
great  effort  on  our  part,  bring  to  mind  the 
names  of  masters  whose  fame  has  attained 
the  very  summit  of  immortality;  nor  that 
only,  but  can  summon  up  those  intimate 
agitations  of  the  heart  which  only  the  sim- 
ple, human  art  can  excite. 

It  is  the  hand  of  a little  girl  that  has 
sounded  amid  so  much  clash  of  arms  the 
gently  emotional  tone  that  provokes  at  the 
same  time  a smile  and  a tear.  Between  two 
soldiers  who  are  going  away  to  war,  one 
shouldering  his  gun,  emblem  of  destruction 
and  death,  the  other  carrying  the  flag,  em- 
blem of  w'hat  must  not  die,  and  cannot  be 
destroyed,  stands  a woman  without  banner 
or  weapon.  She  is  distinguished  only  by 
parallel  lines  of  tears,  like  strings  of  pearls, 
on  either  cheek,  as  many  on  one  as  on  the 
other,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  delicate 
equilibrium  of  a mute  and  gestureless  grief 
such  as  only  a mother  can  know.  She  is 
"‘The  Mother  Who  Cries”  as  her  sons 
leave.  The  little  artist,  unconsciously,  per- 
haps, but  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  the 
fitting,  has  conscientious- 
ly refrained  from  abus- 
ing the  means  she  had  at 
her  disposal  for  affecting 
you.  She  might  have  ex- 
pressed tragic  grief,  and 
told  you  that  the  “cry- 
ing mother”  had  lost  an 
only  son  in  the  war. 

Not  so;  but  with  a feel- 
ing as  dainty  as  her 
own  little  hands,  as  pure 


as  her  own  girlish  soul,  she  has  ad- 
dressed herself  to  the  execution  of  her  fan- 
ciful work,  and  like  a discreet  and  sensible 
little  girl,  has  rather  thought  that  the 
mother  should  weep  merely  because  her 
boys  went  away.  Not  the  black  wing  Of 
death,  conventional  and  abused,  but  the 
fresher  emotion  of  love  for  the  living,  calls 
forth  the  two  lines  of  maternal  tears  which 
look — one  almost  hates  to  admit — almost  too 
much  like  the  rows  of  brass  buttons  on  the 
uniforms  of  the  heroic  sons.  But  what  mat- 
ters it  if  in  the  expression  of  so  pure  and 
holy  a conception  the  buttons  become  tears, 
and  vice  versa?  In  this  lies  the  consum- 
mate charm  of  childish  art.  In  its  sov- 
ereign contempt  of  form;  in  its  firm  confi- 
dence of  always  having  said  enough,  and 
that  in  a manner  best  adapted  to  make  itself 
understood,  this  particular  style  of  art 
seems  to  defy  criticism. 

In  proof  whereof,  we  wish  to  say  that  we 
tried  to  discuss  with  some  of  the  little  art- 
ists the  adequacy  of  expression  of  their 
masterpieces,  and  always  we  were  answered 
by  the  pitying  smile,  the  tolerant  shake  of 
the  head  for  our  very  evident  lack  of  un- 
derstanding. Raphael,  Michelangelo,  and 
Leonardo,  perhaps,  did  not  disdain  to  argue 
with  the  critics  of  their  work;  the  child, 
however,  brooks  no  contradiction. 

Who  are  these  little  artists  who  have 
entertained  you?  They  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  “Tribuna”  editors.  Thus 
far  their  fathers 
have  had  every- 
thing to  say  about 
the  war,  but  don’t 
you  think  that 
these  fresher  com- 
ments are  more 
interesting?  A t 
least  their  perfect 
frankness  and 
spontaneity  should 
recommend  them. 
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The  Littlest  Artist  of  AH.  Gian  Giordano.  Two  Years  Old,  Offers  These  Foot 
and  Horse  Soldiers  I or  Service  in  the  European  Conflict 
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Death  Alone  Is  Victor  after 
Year  of  War 


THE  passing  of  July  marks  the  first 
year  of  the  great  war  that  already 
has  involved  twelve  nations.  All 
Europe  today  is  an  armed  camp.  The  situa- 
tion on  the  western  frontier  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a deadlock.  With  the  exception 
of  the  early  German  drive  toward  Paris, 
the  Teutons  have  accomplished  nothing  ex- 
cept the  destruction  of  Belgium.  They  have 
failed  in  their  dash  for  Calais,  and  while  at 
times  they  have  put  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
into  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  by  their  raids 
by  air  and  sea,  they  have  been  able  to  do 
little  damage  on  the  “tight  little  isle.” 
Britain  still  maintains  her  long-distance 
blockade  on  German  ports,  while  the 
kaiser's  submarines  continue  their  guerrilla 
warfare  against  British  shipping.  The  allies 
in  their  long  far-flung  battle  line  have  built 
a wall  along  the  frontier  which  the  Ger- 


mans cannot  penetrate.  Quite  as  impene- 
trable seems  to  be  the  German  line,  which 
holds  despite  recent  terrific  assaults.  The 
scene  of  fighting  during  the  past  few  weeks 
has  been  at  Souchez,  north  of  Arras,  and  in 
the  “Labyrinth" — as  the  network  of 
trenches  has  been  called — in  the  Vosges. 
The  centenary  of  Waterloo  has  come  and 
gone,  and  as  yet  no  decisive  battle  has  been 
fought.  The  expected  spring  drive  of 
Kitchener's  army  has  failed  to  materialize — 
a fact  due  principally  to  the  shortage  of 
munitions.  In  the  recent  fighting  the 
French  troops  have  been  conspicuous.  The 
“frightfulness''  continues — the  use  of  poi- 
sonous gas  and  liquid  fire. 

The  Italians,  making  a lightning  cam- 
paign aimed  at  Trent  and  Trieste,  have 
made  progress,  and  have  strengthened  their 
position  by  a victory  at  Plava  on  the 
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make  the  trade.  In  Greece  the 
war  party  has  been  victorious.  The 
return  to  the  cabinet  of  former 
Premier  Venizelos  leaves  the  king 
and  the  government  face  to  face 
with  the  alternative  of  ruling  a 
constitutional  monarchy  in  de- 
fiance of  the  will  of  the  people, 
or  going  to  war.  Of  the  present 
situation  in  Greece  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen  says: 

“The  grave  illness  of  the  King 
at  this  time  deprives  the  Teuton 
allies  of  their  most  influential  sup- 
porter. Married  to  the  sister  of 
Emperor  William,  and  educated  in 
Germany,  it  was  only  natural  that 
Constantine  should  have  hesitated 


to  put  Greece  in  the  position  of  an 
enemy  of  Germany.  The  return  to 
power  of  Venizelos  is  inevitable. 


From  Der  drummer  Copyright.  International  Ctipyrlgbi  bureau 

Marianne  is  Still  Waiting  for  Her  Rooster  (Joffre)  to  Lay  the 
Promised  Egg — to  Take  the  Offensive 

Isonzo.  The  Austrians,  however,  are  resist- 
ing stubbornly,  and  with  the  successes  in 
Galicia,  they  will  be  able  to  place  more 
troops  in  the  Trentino.  The  dual  empire, 
which  a few  months  ago  appeared  to  be 
completely  crushed,  and  was  represented  as 
willing  to  agree  to  almost  any 
terms  of  peace,  has  been  able  in  a 
short  time  to  recuperate  greatly. 

The  cartoonists  rather  over- 
looked an  opportunity  in  the  action 
of  San  Marino,  the  midget  re- 
public, in  declaring  war.  San 
Marino,  described  as  a “piece  of 
land  entirely  surrounded  by  Italy," 
is  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fire  a cannon  within  her  boundaries 
without  committing  a hostile  act 
on  her  neighbor.  The  position  of 
this  republic,  however,  is  of  great 
strategic  importance  to  Italy,  as  it 
dominates  a part  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  surrounding  territory,  and 
can  be  used  by  Italy  to  great  ad- 
vantage. 

With  the  progress  of  the  war  the 
Balkan  situation  becomes  more 
acute.  Reports  are  current  that 
Roumania  has  made  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  allies,  and 
that  her  army  of  600,000  men  will 
soon  be  marching  against  Turkey 
and  Austria.  The  prize  that  Rou- 
mania is  seeking  is  the  Russian 
province  of  Bessarabia,  with  a pop- 
ulation of  2,000,000  people,  and  the 
indications  are  that  the  czar  will 


and  with  the  mandate  of  the  people 
to  strengthen  his  personal  convic- 
tions the  entrance  of  Greece  in  the 
war  cannot  be  much  longer  de- 
layed." 

The  Montreal  Star  professes  to 
see  in  the  Balkan  situation  "a  ten- 
dency for  Bulgaria  and  Roumania 
to  make  common  cause,”  and  ac- 
cuses these  states  of  trying  “to 
get  better  terms  for  both  by  strik- 
ing a joint  bargain  for  united  intervention 
in  the  war. 

“Once  Roumania  consents  to  return  to 
Bulgaria  the  Bulgar  country  she  took  from 
her  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Balkan  War,” 
the  Star  continues,  “there  is  really  no  an- 
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Always  Fighting — for  Somebody  Else 
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tagonism  between  these  two  states,  except 
the  fundamental  one  of  rivalry.  That  is, 
there  is  no  other  territory  that  they  both 
want.  So  they  might  easily  pool  their  re- 
sources and  their  demands,  and  thus  offer 
to  the  contending  groups  a very  important 
contribution  to  the  war.  This  will  have  the 


tendency,  of  course,  of  tightening  the  exist- 
ing alliance  between  Serbia  and  Greece,  and 
bringing  them  into  rivalry — if  not  opposi- 
tion— to  their  more  northerly  neighbors." 

Much  grumbling  has  been  heard,  espe- 
cially in  France,  because  of  the  minor  part 
England  has  been  playing  in  the  war.  In 
justice  to  the  British,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
contends,  it  should  be  considered  what 
would  have  happened  if  this  ally  had  re- 
mained out.  Says  the  Tribune: 

“It  is  almost  certain  that  without  the 
British  France  would  be  the  blockaded 
country,  and  it  was  not  organized  as  Ger- 


In  Punch 

THE  AWAKENING 
Prince  von  Buelow  (to  Italy) : “Stop,  stop,  Signora  I Y ou're  supposed  to  be 
MESMERIZED— not  MOBILIZED  I” 
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CUCATIHI,  is  Pascsiae 

THE  NAKED  TRUTH 

Kaiaer:  “My  poor  Germania!  Must  you  go  un- 

clothed?" 

many  was  for  the  community  effort  to  meet 
the  cutting  off  of  supplies.  Great  Britain's 
performance  on  land,  however  stanch,  has 
not  been  remarkable  in  scope,  and  the 
habit  of  a certain  class  of  English  journals 
to  regard  the  war  as  being  fought  wholly 
along  the  thirty-one  miles  held  by  the 
British  in  Elandcrs  is  irritating  to  the 
French,  but  Britain  was  an  unprepared 
country  and  has  been  making  enormous  ef- 
forts to  develop  its  strength. 

“If  the  British  had  accepted  Germany's 
promises  with  regard  to  Belgium  and  the 
northern  coast  of  France  and  had  elected 
to  remain  neutral,  thereby  taking  chances 
which  British  statesmanship  refused  to  take, 
Italy  would  not  have  entered  and  Japan 
might  not  have. 

“The  complications  and  dangers  of  conti- 
nental politics  mean  very  little  to  the  aver- 
age man  in  Great  Britain.  A government 
which  declined  to  accept  war  would  have 
had  little  trouble  at  home.  There  was  an 
alternative  for  the  British,  however  dan- 
gerous it  was,  and  it  is  conceded  that 
France  had  to  follow  Russia  or  expose 
herself  to  consequences. 

“The  French  are  doing  the  most  of  the 
fighting  in  the  west,  but  it  is  the  British 
who  offer  what  chances  of  success  there 
are.  The  German  hate  of  the  English  is  the 
proof  of  the  real  British  effectiveness." 

Apropos  the  recent  celebration  in  Ger- 
many of  the  twenty-eighth  anniversary  of 
Wilhelm  II's  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  expresses  doubt  that,  save 
for  the  manifestations  of  loyalty  on  the  part 
of  admiring  orators  and  journalists,  there 
has  been  much  real  cause  for  rejoicing.  To 
quote  again  from  this  newspaper: 


“There  will  be  no  voice  raised  in  question 
of  the  wisdom  which  brought  on  the  dread- 
ful war  now  in  progress,  nor  will  it  be 
deemed  other  than  a species  of  treason  to 
inquire  what  has  in  the  meantime  become 
of  the  foreign  possessions  and  vast  com- 
merce of  the  empire.  It  will  be  deemed 
praise  enough  to  say  that  for  nearly  a year 
the  kaiser's  army  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain itself  on  the  defensive  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Russia,  France  and  England,  the 
implication  being  that  in  this  highly  im- 
pressive feat  of  arms  a complete  offset 
is  to  be  found  to  losses  in  all  other  direc- 
tions. 

“None  the  less  there  will  be  some  quiet 
thought  given  to  what  might  have  been 
as  contrasted  with  what  is.  The  mer- 
chants whose  trade  has  been  destroyed, 
and  the  parents  whose  sons  to  the  number 
of  more  than  two  millions  have  been  either 
killed  or  wounded,  will  find  it  difficult  to 
give  themselves  up  to  unqualified  rejoicing. 

“Was  it  really  necessary,  the  former  will 
secretly  inquire,  to  bring  on  the  conflict 
which  at  the  end  of  a few  months  has  left 
the  empire  without  a ship  on  the  ocean 
or  a port  outside  of  the  Baltic  to  which,  if 
there  were  German  ships,  they  could  safely 
go? 

“What  the  parents  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  will  say  to  themselves  can  with 
equal  ease  be  imagined.  The  more  they 
think  the  matter  over  the  more  difficult 
it  will  be  for  them  in  their  sorrow  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  have  injured  their 
country  had  the  kaiser  chosen  to  live  at 
peace  with  neighbors,  no  one  of  whom  had 
offered  him  the  slightest  indignity  or  in  any 
way  put  so  much  as  a straw  in  the  path  of 
German  material  growth.” 
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Now  the  Kaiser  is  Getting  Shocked 
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I Oil  HI,  in  I'asqumo,  lurin 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  WAR 
God:  "I’ve  read  the  green,  yellow,  and  blue  books,  and  know  less  than  ever  who 
is  in  the  wrong.” 

St.  Peter:  "Suppose  we  settle  it  with  the  dice.” 
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From  L'tsquella  de  la  Torralx a,  Barcelona 

Uncle  Sam:  “Hully  Gee!  I could  make  swell  canned  meat  out  of  all  that!” 
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CALCHTISI,  in  Pasquino,  Turin 


BRITISH  CALM 


“Help!  Quick,  John  Bull,  or  we  are  lost  I" 

“Coming;  coming)  Go  on  fighting.  I’ll  just  finish  my  pipe.” 
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From  L'Esqutlla  it  la  Torralxa,  Barcelona 
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EDUCATION 


“I  wanted  to  kiss  her,  but  ahe  bit  me." 
“Those  French  girls  are  bom  barbarians." 


WITH  THE  WAR  POETS 

Verse,  Serious  and  Light,  Prompted  by  the  All-Prevailing  Topic 
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THE  HYMN  OF  THE  “LUSITANIA” 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Edith  Wharton. 

THE  swift  sea  sucks  her  death-shriek 
under 

As  the  great  ship  reels  and  leaps 
asunder; 

Crammed  taffrail-high  with  her  murderous 
freight, 

Like  a straw  on  the  tide  she  whirls  to  her 
fate. 

A war-ship,  she,  tho  she  lacked  its  coat. 
And  lustful  for  lives  as  none  afloat. 

A war-ship,  and  one  of  the  foe’s  best 
workers. 

Not  penned  with  her  hustling  harbor 
shirkers. 

Now  the  Flanders  guns  lack  their  daily 
bread, 

And  skipper  and  buyer  are  sick  with  dread; 
For,  neutral  as  Uncle  Sam  may  be, 

Your  surest  neutral’s  the  deep,  green  sea. 
Just  one  ship  sunk  with  lives  and  shell, 

And  thousands  of  German  graycoats — well! 
And  for  each  of  her  graycoats  German  hate 
Would  have  sunk  ten  ships  with  all  their 
freight. 

Yea,  ten  such  ships  are  a paltry  fine 
For  one  good  life  in  our  fighting  line. 

Let  England  ponder  the  crimson  text— 
“Torpedo  strike.  And  hurrah  for  the  next!” 


“I  KENT  HIM  A BROTHER** 

Scene— ^An  English  Hospital:  A Highlander  with 

a German  Helmet. 

SO  you’ve  brought  back  his  helmet, 
Sandie,  my  man; 

And  you  killed  him,  I guess?  It’s  a 
trophy  you’ve  won?’’ 

******** 

“Na-a,  na-a!”  replied  Sandie,  “that  wasna 
the  plan; 

The  man  was  a freend,  gin  ye'll  wait  till  I’m 
done. 

I dressed  his  wound  an’  he  sorted  mine. 

No*  a word  could  we  speak,  the  ane  tae  the 
ither; 

But  I lookit  at  him,  an’  I kent  him  a brither; 
An’  I gid  him  my  bonnet,  in  token,  ye  ken. 
He  lauchcd,  an’  he  grippit  my  han’ — an’  then 
He  gied  me  his  helmet;  an’  it  cam’  tae  my 
mind, 

Here’s  a trophy,  thoucht  I,  of  a new-fangled 
kind. 

I dressed  his  wound,  an’  he  dressit  mine; 

No’  a word  could  we  speak,  the  ane  tae  the 
ither; 

But  tho’  he  was  German,  I kent  him  a 
brither.” 

— H.  J.  Dowtrey,  in  the  Western  Undertaker. 
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THE  STARLING 

THESE  new  spring  morning  hours  I’ve 
heard 

Outside  my  window  in  the  grey 
Of  twilight  dawn  a vagrant  bird 
Giving  a friendly  world  “Good-day” 

In  strains  picked  up  since  last  he  lodged 
with  me — 

“Ooh-ooh-aah-ceh.” 

This  good-for-nothing  vagabond 
Will  mimic  anything  he  can; 

In  Germany,  e.  g.,  he’s  fond 
Of  sizzling  with  the  frying-pan; 

And  this  new  talk  that  whines  from  note 
to  note 

Is  learnt  by  rote. 

He  heard  last  winter  while  abroad 
Strange  birds  he  likes  to  imitate 
And  in  his  own  small  way  applaud — 
Great  birds  that  hadn’t  time  to  wait 
Or  chatter  with  him  as  they  swung  along 
Screeching  their  song. 

A million  squealing  shells  have  flown; 
And,  though  they  all  have  passed  him 

Each  with  a mission  of  its  own, 

He  still  would  greet  them  friendlily 
And  thought  the  cheerfullest  thing  that  he 
could  do 

Was  to  squeal  too. 

Now  with  the  turning  of  the  year 
The  little  fellow’s  back  again, 

And  in  his  song  I seem  to  hear 
The  scream  of  battle  hurricane. 

Where  gathered  guns  of  England,  Belgium, 
France 

Thunder  advance. 

— Punch. 


OFF  DUTY 

By  Walter  Heymann,  in  the  Vosiische  Zeitung, 
Berlin.  Translated  (or  the  Literary 
Digest  by  Richard  Duffy. 

BY  walls  of  silver  birch,  ’ncath  roofs 

Of  crested  oak,  that  make  our  wood- 
land town, 

Lead  sylvan  streets  familiar  named 
To  dear  Berlin,  our  love,  the  world’s  re- 
nown. 

Where  every  street  winds  back  to  home, 
And  to  the  church,  whence  floats  with 
buoyant  call 

In  dream  to  us  the  thrilling  song: 

“How  glorious  for  Fatherland  to  fall!” 
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IN  LAST  YEAR’S  CAMP 

THEY  stole  the  gorse’s  glory,  they 
scared  the  foals  at  play, 

They  yearned  for  Tipperary  on  every 
woodland  way; 

Their  tent-peaks  pricked  the  dawning,  their 
bugles  shook  the  dew, 

While  the  encamped  Division  became  the 
men  we  knew. 

The  tents  were  struck  at  twilight,  the  pipers 
skirled  a cry, 

The  stars  came  out  in  Heaven  to  bid  the 
lads  good-by, 

That  night  they  took  the  Old  Road,  the 
straightest  road  that  runs, 

Deep  with  the  dust  of  armies  and  graven  by 
their  guns. 

Now  tentless  lie  the  moorlands,  the  glades 
most  lonely  are; 

But  still  the  russet  ponies  stand  solemnly 
afar; 

And  still  I think  they  harken,  and  know  the 
sound  of  men — 

The  marching  tramp  of  heroes  we  shall  not 
see  again. 

Now  leave  we  to  its  glory  the  camp  of  yes- 
terday, 

Vex  not  its  echoes  lightly — their  souls  may 
come  this  way. 

The  lads  who  cut  the  bracken  when 
beechcn  leaves  were  red. 

And,  ere  the  cuckoo's  calling,  were  Eng- 
land's Deathless  Dead! 

— M.AdairMacDonald,  in  London  Spectator. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS 

By  Hans  J.  RehSich.  in  the  Berliner  Zeitung-am- 
Mittag.  Translated  for  the  Literary 
Digest  by  Richard  Duffy. 

HOUR  on  hour  we  ride,  while  eager  eyes 
That  one  time  sought  the  fair  now 
quest  the  foe. 

Day  yields  to  night — and  then  the  dawn’s 
aglow. 

When  wakened  crows  from  snow-clad  fields 
arise. 

We  ride — and  morning’s  sharp-voiced 
wind  we  hark 

For  caution  'gainst  the  chance  of  any  hour, 
Nor  dream  of  trophies,  wealth,  or  glory's 
dower. 

Nor  question,  shall  we  still  ride  at  the 
dark? 

Thou,  Germany,  alone  art  all  our  thought, 
Unflinching  soul,  hot  valiance  of  our 
veins  I 

Thy  need  this  miracle  of  men  hath  wrought. 
Who  wall  thy  busy  towns  and  fertile 
plains, 

Against  what  day  triumphant  bells  pro- 
claim; 

"Rejoice  in  Her — victorious  sing  Her 
name!’’ 


HIS  PLACE  IN  HISTORY 

WHO  shall  ride  the  horse  of  Odin? 

Who  shall  swing  from  gallows 
tree? 

Who  shall  reap  the  thing  he  sowed  in 
Wind-fields  wide  and  free? 

Shall  valkyries,  loudly  calling. 

Bear  him  up  on  pinions  strong? 

His  shall  be  as  deep  a falling 
As  the  rope  is  long! 

Hoi  The  sun  has  lit  the  morning! 

No  death-woman  comes  a-near; 

Odin’s  brow  is  dark,  and  scorning 
This  pale  thing  of  fear. 

He  by  whom  the  peace  was  broken. 

He  who  lit  the  fires  of  shame, 

What  shall  be  the  sign  and  token 
Of  his  blood-soiled  name? 

Ho!  The  sun  is  up  and  strangled 
In  the  black  the  death  clouds  fling! 
Earth  forgets  the  corpse  that  dangled 
From  a greasy  string. 

—Sydney  Bulletin. 


LIBERTY:  THE  FALSE  AND  THE 
TRUE 

WE  rocked  ourselves  in  balmy  sleep. 
Knowing  Britannia  ruled  the 
waves, 

And  while  her  watch-dogs  held  the  deep 
Never,  oh  no,  should  we  be  slaves; 
Others  in  less  enlightened  lands 
Had  lords  to  drill  and  drive  and  bleed  'em. 
But  we,  thank  God,  could  fold  our  hands 
All  in  the  blessed  name  of  Freedom. 

By  that  most  comfortable  word 
We  claimed,  as  only  Britons  may. 

The  right  to  work,  if  we  preferred, 

The  right,  if  so  we  chose,  to  play; 

Under  that  flag  we  danced  and  dined, 
Lifted  the  lusty  patriot  chorus, 

And  paid  a few  (that  way  inclined) 

To  go  and  do  our  fighting  for  us. 

So,  when  the  sudden  war-bolt  fell, 

We  still  kept  up  our  games  and  strikes, 
True  to  the  law  we  loved  so  well — 

Let  everyone  do  what  he  likes; 

This  was  a free  land,  none  should  tramp 
In  conscript  lines,  dragooned  and  herded, 
Though  some  might  take  a call  to  camp 
If  the  request  was  nicely  worded. 

And  now  we  learn — at  what  a price, 

And  in  an  hour  how  dark  and  late — 

That  never  save  by  sacrifice 
Men  come  to  Liberty’s  estate; 

No  birthright  helps  us  here  at  need; 

Each  must  be  taught  by  stern  probation 
That  they  alone  are  free  indeed 
Who  bind  themselves  to  serve  the  nation. 

— Sir  Owen  Seaman,  in  Punch. 
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Missouri  Attends  the  Clark  Wedding 
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Truth  Showing  Up  Importunely 
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LONG  INTERNED  TRUTH 
Puthes  into  Light  Even  in  England 
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Protests  to  England  Falling 
upon  Deaf  Ears 


GREAT  BRITAIN  has  informed  us,  in 
reply  to  our  note  protesting  against 
her  interference  with  American  com- 
merce, that  she  will  continue  her  policy  of 
trying  to  starve  out  Germany,  despite  any 
inconvenience  which  might  be  caused  inci- 
dentally to  the  United  States. 

There  is  a disposition  in  Germany  to  re- 
gard American  protests  to  England  as 
mere  matters  of  form.  We  object  to  Eng- 
land’s procedure,  but  wink  the  other  eye. 
Also  in  London,  the  American  attitude  does 
not  seem  to  be  taken  seriously.  The  feel- 
ing there  is  that  Jonathan  and  John  Bull 
are  two  £ood  fellows,  and  that  Jonathan,  if 
he  isn’t  in  the  family  now,  belongs  to  the 
same  stock,  and  therefore  — what  is  a 
blockade  between  friends? 

American  editors,  at  least,  are  beginning 
to  lose  their  patience  at  what  they  term  the 
insolence  or  the  impudence  of  our  English 
cousins.  Thus  far  the  long-distance  block- 


ade has  affected  only  our  pocketbooks.  No 
American  lives  have  been  lost,  nor  have 
Americans  been  made  to  take  their  chance 
of  life  or  death  in  small  boats  on  the  sea. 
It  is  for  such  reasons  that  public  indigna- 
tion has  not  run  so  high  against  England 
as  against  Germany,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  British  answer  to  our  note  has  left 
us  in  an  exasperating  position.  As  the 
greatest  neutral  power,  and  the  one  most 
concerned,  we  are  disposed  of  with  a snap 
of  the  fingers. 

The  tone  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  approximates  the  gen- 
eral sentiment.  The  British  government 
fails  in  a notable  way  to  meet  the  issue 
raised  by  its  illegal  action,  says  the  News, 
adding  that  the  blockade  is  without  war- 
rant in  international  law.  To  quote: 

“It  may  be  freely  conceded  that  individ- 
ual vessel  owners  and  individual  shippers 
have  resorted  to  evasion  and  deceit  to  cir- 
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8 LIX.  in  Simplicissimus 


“Here’s  a sample  of  a new  shell.  It’s  wrapped  in  a bit  of  a protest,  but  you  needn’t 
take  that  seriously.” 
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Impervious 

cumvent  the  British  government.  When 
Urge  profits  are  to  be  made  from  evading 
the  purposes  of  a blockade — even  a lawful 
one — some  persons  will  run  risks  and  take 
gambling  chances.  Were  the  blockade  it- 
self proper,  the  British  government  could 
not  be  blamed  if  it  took  strict  measures  to 
protect  its  interests. 

"But  in  the  present  controversy  the  Brit- 
ish government  has  taken  a position  that, 
on  broad  lines,  is  not  tenable  according  to 
established  principles  of  international  law. 
The  rules  governing  blockades  are  clear. 
Britain  under  existing  conditions  cannot 
maintain  the  one  kind  of  a blockade  that  is 
recognized  by  established  usage,  for  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  submarines  of  the  enemy  will 
not  permit  it  to  do  so.  Therefore  it  seeks 
to  remake  or  to  defy  international  law  by 
decreeing  that  the  vessels  of  neutrals  shall 
not  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  high  seas. 

"No  self-respecting  neutral  nation  can 
allow  its  rights  thus  to  be  trampled  upon 
without  protest.  The  government  at  Wash- 
ington evidently  has  no  intention  of  accept- 
ing the  dictum  of  Britain  on  this  point  any 
more  than  it  is  disposed  to  permit  Germany 
to  remake  international  law  in  a way  to 
suit  German  interests." 

“An  impudent  persistence  in  wrong- 
doing," is  the  way  the  New  York  World 
sums  up  the  British  reply.  “Nobody,”  the 
World  asserts,  “is  more  conscious  of  this 
offense  than  the  members  of  the  British 
ministry,  for  in  answering  us  now  with 
sophistry  and  falsehood,  they  reverse  the 
record  of  their  own  government  in  like 
cases.” 

The  Pulitzer  newspaper  continues,  in  a 
rather  bitter  vein,  as  follows: 


“When  the  United  States  under  interna- 
tional taw  has  rights  clearly  established, 
what  can  be  more  intolerable  than  to  have 
a professed  friend  say  that  those  rights 
will  be  invaded  only  with  the  minimum  of 
inconvenience?  What  can  be  more  inso- 
lent than  to  be  assured  by  such  a friend 
that  on  interrupting  our  lawful  trade  with 
neutrals  it  will  graciously  refrain  from  vio- 
lence or  confiscation?  Is  there  any  outrage 
that  one  nation  can  inflict  upon  another  at 
peace  more  humiliating  than  to  subject  its 
legitimate  commerce  to  a piratical  censor- 
ship? 

“No  matter  how  many  diplomatic  notes 
may  be  written  or  how  cleverly  or  falsely 
they  may  evade  the  real  issue,  the  British 
government  cannot  justify  the  seizure  of 
neutral  ships  laden  with  noncontraband 
goods  bound  from  one  neutral  port  to  an- 
other. International  law  recognizes  and  de- 
fines blockades,  but  it  specifically  declares 
that  no  blockade  shall  be  operative  against 
nations  at  peace. 

“The  British  blockade  of  Germany  is  in 
fact  a blockade  of  Holland,  of  Denmark,  of 
Sweden  and  of  Norway.  We  have  made  no 
complaint  as  yet  against  the  legality  of  the 
so-called  British  blockade  of  Germany, 
although  it  is  known  that  it  is  maintained 
at  long  range,  and  there  is  not  even  a pre- 
tense that  it  is  effective  in  the  Baltic. 

“It  is  because  the  British  blockade  of 
Germany  is  spurious  that  these  troubles 
have  arisen.  It  is  not  a true  blockade  of 
Germany.  It  is  more  particularly  an  em- 
bargo upon  the  United  States.  The  much- 
vaunted  British  sea  power  does  not  close 
the  ports  of  Germany.  It  is  attempting  to 
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KEFPLER.  in  Leslie’s  Weekly 


Uncle  Sam:  "See  here,  Cousin  Johnny!  I am  not  interfering  in  your  fights,  and 
you  must  not  interfere  with  my  business.” 
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accomplish  that  purpose  in  an  easier  way 
by  denying  to  the  American  people  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.  It  undertakes  to  deal 
with  the  commerce  of  the  great  Republic 
precisely  as  it  does  with  that  of  the  four 
small  and  intimidated  states  of  Europe.  It 
offers  to  pay,  but  it  never  otherwise  ac- 
knowledges a wrong. 

"We  have  other  injuries  in  the  Old 
World  that  must  be  redressed,  but  to  most 
Americans  this  one,  being  in  the  family,  so 
to  speak,  and  reviving  a quarrel  once  set- 
tled, as  we  thought,  for  all  time,  may  as 
well  be  attended  to  first.  We  went  to  war 
with  Great  Britain  a century  ago  for  a 
cause  no  more  grievous. 

"If  the  United  States  cannot  command 
respect  in  Great  Britain,  what  reason  have 
we  to  hope  for  consideration  in  Germany?" 

That  the  United  States  is  in  no  position 
to  send  drastic  notes  to  England  is  the  con- 
tention of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  thus: 

"The  Administration  has  not  admitted  the 
right  of  the  British  government  to  detain 
cargoes  of  contraband  consigned  to  neutral 
ports  where  the  enemy  destination  was  not 
proved.  But,  although  that  right  may  be 
dubious,  it  has  been  previously  asserted  by 
the  United  States,  a fact  which  unques- 


tionably weakens  the  American  position. 
As  far  as  the  blockade  is  concerned,  it  has 
been  enforced  with  a circumspection  and  a 
regard  for  neutral  rights  beyond  what  an 
actual  blockade  would  permit." 

The  London  press,  for  the  most  part, 
seems  convinced  that  the  British  memo- 
randum has  lessened  whatever  friction  there 
might  have  been  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Says  the  Daily  Chronicle: 

"It  certainly  shows  that  the  British 
promise  to  administer  the  order  in  council 
of  ^larch  11  with  every  consideration  has 
been  amply  redeemed.  While  regarding  the 
rize  court  proceedings  as  bona  fide,  zeal 
as  been  shown  in  avoiding  vexatious  de- 
lays. The  record  set  forth  in  the  memo- 
randum deserves  and,  we  believe,  will  re- 
ceive the  favorable  recognition  of  the 
American  people." 

The  London  News  and  Leader,  recalling 
that  a similar  order  in  council  led  to  the 
War  of  1812,  reminds  us  that  "today  there  is 
no  question  even  of  serious  friction.  The 
two  nations  arc  bound  by  ties  too  close  to 
admit  of  any  dispute  causing  anxiety.” 
That  Britain  has  "gone  dangerously  far 
in  her  consideration  for  others"  is  the  be- 
lief of  the  London  Express." 


From  Humorislea.  Christiania 

The  Kaiser  Counts  His  Pigs.  Is  He  Going  to  Send  Them  to  the  Front? 

A Norwegian  cartoon,  based  on  the  recent  census  of  live  stock  in  Germany,  which  is  said  to  have 
offended  the  kaiser  greatly. 
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The  War  has  Brought  About  in  Germany  the  Miracle  of  Universal  Brotherhood 
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IN  the  old  days  the  cartoonist  used  the 
brutal  style  of  drawing  almost  entirely. 
He  went  on  the  principle  of  the  hunter 
who  relied  on  his  big,  smashing  rifle-ball  to 
stop  the  charge  of  the  elephant  or  the  bull 
moose. 

Nast,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  American 
cartoonists,  used  the  old  methods,  and  they 
proved  very  effective  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Tweed  regime. 

Davenport  relied  entirely  on  the  "go  get 
’em’’  style  of  cartoon,  and  Davenport’s 
name  is  always  first  when  later-day  car- 
toonists are  under  discussion. 

But  the  modern  newspaper  is  turning 
away  more  and  more  from  the  old-style 
cartoon  to  the  keen-edged  pictorial  satire 
of  the  present  day. 

The  modern  editor  relies  more  on  ridi- 
cule. He  believes  the  harsher  method  of 
handling  a subject  turns  sympathy  toward 
the  victim. 

But  I can’t  agree  entirely  with  him  in 
this.  I think  when  you  have  a just  cause 
to  espouse,  or  a political  pirate  to  kill  off, 
why,  go  at  it  tooth  and  nail,  hammer  and 
tongs. 

My  experience  has  been  mostly  limited 
to  mining-camp  journalism,  so  I'm  going  to 
take  you  to  the  out-of-the-way  places, 
where,  if  I have  to  pad  with  romance,  there 
will  be  only  a few  to  call  me  to  account. 

Sourdoughs  of  Alaska  may  smile,  and 
Desert  Rats  may  snicker,  when  they  read 
these  lines,  but  they  all  stick  together, 
swearing  all  yarns  of  the  "Frozen  North” 
and  the  desert  Malapai  to  be  the  whole 
truth,  etc.;  well  knowing  that  if  one  were 
to  turn  on  the  other  we  would  all  be 
shown  up. 

In  the  Spring  of  ’99  I was  called  into  the 
office  of  the  Klondike  Nugget  and  told  to 
go  after  the  United  States  Consul.  He  had 
become  peeved  at  some  criticism  in  the 
Nugget  and  forthwith  attempted  to  collect 
some  $30,000  as  balm  for  injured  feelings, 
through  the  courts. 
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The  consul  had  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  many  United  States  citizens  by  the  con- 
duct of  his  office. 

About  this  time  he 
went  on  a toot;  im- 
bibed so  much  Klon- 
dike hootch  that  the 
denizens  of  Pete 
McDonald’s  dance 
emporium  pinned  an 
American  flag  to  his 
coat-tails,  wrestled 
him  around  on  the 
floor,  and  finally 
‘'cleaned"  him,  act- 
ing on  his  instruc- 
tions to  them  to 
“take  the  whole 
cheese.” 

This  soiree  was 
his  own  private 
business.  But  when 
he  had  all  the  girls 
brought  up  before 
Capt.  Harper  on  a 
charge  of  robbery, 
it  became  our  duty 
as  a newspaper  to 
show  him  up. 

We  cartooned  the 
genial  consul  a s 
slightly  inebriated, 
dancing  on  the  cof- 
fin of  U.  S.  Dignity, 
while  Uncle  Sam 
stood  b y,  bowed 
down  with  grief. 

This  cartoon 
brought  on  a crim- 
inal libel  suit,  and 
Canadian  justice  had 
us  all  up  before  the 
week  was  out. 

On  one  side  sat 
the  U.  S.  consul  and 
his  retinue  of  bar- 
risters. On  our  side 
of  the  old  log  court- 
room sat  the  editor, 
h i s lawyers,  the 
printers,  the  press- 
man, the  devil,  car- 
toonist and  every 
dance-hall  girl  from 
Pete's. 

The  court  had  no 
respect  for  the  con- 
sul, and  the  court 
cared  less  for  the 
Nugget  and  the 
Nugget's  staff  o f 
"reptile  Yankees.” 

We  expected  to 
get  the  limit,  but  an 
Australian  printer 
had  managed  to 
qualify  as  a juror, 
and  the  printer  BUEL,  In  Yukon  Sun 
stuck  the  jury  and 

Saved  the  day.  Progressive 


President  McKinley,  much  to  our  satis- 
faction, removed  the  consul  shortly  after. 

Our  success  in  the 
consul's  case  en- 
couraged us  in  open- 
ing up  on  any  other 
wrong — fancied  or 
real. 

To  be  a success  in 
this  line  of  cartoon 
work  one  had  either 
to  be  a bluffer  or  a 
"musher." 

1 was  some 
“musher,"  and  often 
when  somebody 
came  in  through  the 
front  doorway  the 
editor  and  I would 
mush  out  at  the 
back. 

Once  or  twice  the 
doors  became  jam- 
med. Then  we 
would  have  to  fight, 
and  once  again  it 
would  be  a printer — 
or  maybe  half  a 
dozen  printers 
armed  with  side- 
sticks — who  would 
turn  disaster  into  a 
glorious  victory. 

Politics  in  that 
country  was  coarse, 
to  say  the  least;  and 
the  cartoons  I made 
up  there  were  not 
the  expurgated  kind. 
We  called  a spade  a 
spade,  and  made  a 
picture  of  the  spade. 

In  our  fight 
against  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  Klon- 
dike we  went  the 
limit.  I remember 
taking  Rogers’  fa- 
mo  u s cartoon  of 
"Money  Going 
Higher"  and  re- 
vamping it  to  suit 
local  conditions. 

Rogers’  cartoon 
depicted  money  be- 
ing passed  to  the 
"higher  up  s” 
through  the  police 
department.  In  my 
drawing  I had  the 
“Underworld  of  the 
Territory"  standing 
waist-deep  in  vice, 
passing  protection 
money  up  to  the 
governor,  through 
the  government  de- 
tective, the  license 
inspector  and  the 
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Fifteen  minutes  after  the  paper  was  out 
the  editor  was  on  his  way  to  the  barracks, 
escorted  by  two  members  of  the  Royal 
Northwest  Mounted  Police,  with  a charge 
of  criminal  libel  against  him. 

The  governor  was  standing  for  member 
of  parliament,  and  we  were  after  him.  The 
modern  idea  of  cartooning  would  never 
have  got  under  the  skin  of  that  administra- 
tion bunch,  so  we  went  the  limit  in  car- 
toons. 

My  editor  had  been  released  from  jail 
under  $5,000  bail;  and,  nothing  daunted  by 
the  criminal  libel  charge  against  him,  we 
started  in  to  expose  the  crookedness  of 
the  government. 

Our  paper  was  tabooed  in  government 
circles,  and  any  employee  caught  reading 
it  was  officially  beheaded. 

One  cartoon  1 remember  was  of  a Yukon 
miner  with  a Winchester  in  his  hands, 
standing  over  the  grave  of  “British  Fair 
Play,"  Inscribed  on  the  cartoon  were  the 
words; 

"When  the  Voice  of  the  Yukon  Is  Throt- 
tled; When  the  Administration  Building 
Becomes  a Rendezvous  for  a Pack  of 
Thieves,  and  the  Halls  of  Justice  Are  Closed 
for  the  Winter,  Then  It's  Up  to  You.” 

Our  lawyers  looked  over  the  cartoon  and 
pronounced  it  seditious,  saying  that  if  riot 
and  bloodshed  resulted  I could  be  "sent 
over  the  road"  for  sedition. 

After  the  campaign  was  over  I ate  my 
Christmas  dinner  with  the  boys  of  the  Royal 
Northwest  Mounted  Police,  at  the  town 
station.  Sergeant  Smith  told  me  the  gov- 
ernor had  intended  to  send  me  to  the 
“woodpile,"  and  the  only  reason  he  didn't 
was  that  the  government  forces  were  afraid 
of  the  sympathy  that  would  result. 

Maybe  our  continued  exposure  of  crooked 
work  didn't  do  much  good.  But  when 


election  day  came,  the  votes  were  counted, 
and  the  administration  bunch  was  found  to 
be  snowed  under,  we  congratulated  our- 
selves if  no  one  else  did. 

In  Nome  we  fought  the  Mackenzie-Noyes 
gang  of  looters — the  grafters  made  famous 
by  Rex  Beach’s  "Spoilers.”  The  paper — 
the  Nome  Chronicle — was  financed  by  the 
“Swedes” — the  men  who  discovered  the 
Nome  diggings. 

Evidently  we  didn’t  make  much  of  an 
impression,  for  Rex  Beach  says  in  his  story 
that  the  papers  were  standing  in  with  Mac- 
kenzie and  Noyes! 

On  one  occasion,  Dave  Tewksbury  and  I 
decided  to  lambaste  Wyatt  Earp,  once  bad 
man  of  Arizona,  later  referee  of  the  Fitz- 
simmons-Sharkey  fight,  and  at  that  time 
part  owner  in  the  Dexter  saloon  in  Nome. 

Tewksbury  wrote  a sort  of  “Our  Town” 
column,  devoted  mostly  to  the  gamblers, 
and  calling  it  the  "Cameo  Column.” 

Wyatt's  brother  had  just  passed  in  his 
checks  up  around  Spokane,  and  it  was  a 
rather  inopportune  time  to  spring  the  story 
of  the  Earp  gang. 

“Tewks"  wound  up  the  story  by  declaring 
that  Wyatt  had  turned  over  a new  leaf  and 
would  probably  die  with  his  boots  off,  con- 
trary to  the  Earp  family  idea. 

I sneaked  in  during  a big  game  of  faro 
and  secured  a sketch  of  Wyatt.  I had 
him  with  two  big  guns  shooting  craps. 

It  didn't  take,  for  Earp  failed  to  come 
around  and  smoke  us  up. 

Coming  back  to  “God’s  Country"  from 
the  "Frozen  North,"  we  ran  afoul  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  organization  in  Nevada. 

Inadvertently  we  stepped  on  their  an- 
archistic doctrines,  and  a fight  was  on.  So 
thick-skinned,  however,  is  this  organization, 
that  neither  a cartoon  of  the  Klondike 
school  nor  a more  modern  one  could  af- 
fect it. 
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Napoleon’s  Shade  Worn  to  a Mere 
Shadow 


"Don’t  want  any  shade  ideas, 
thank  you*” 


Shades  and 

Harry  Julius,  in  “The  Lone 


THE  property  room  of  the  cartoonist  is  a scene 
of  great  activity  these  days.  Mars,  the  war 
god,  has  been  brought  out  and  dusted,  and  his 
face  touched  up  to  look  more  fearsome  than  ever. 
All  the  war  shades  of  the  past  have  been  working 
overtime,  and  Death,  Frankenstein,  Mars,  and  the 
Devil,  have  been  very  busy.  The  shades  of  Welling- 
ton, Nelson,  Bismarck,  King  Edward,  Julius  Ca*sar, 
the  veterans  of  1870,  have  been  taxed  to  their  utmost, 
while  the  portly  shade  of  Napoleon,  through  many 
calls  on  his  services  by  the  world’s  cartoonists,  has 
been  worn  to  a mere  shadow.  The  breakdown  of 
Napoleon  touched  a sympathetic  cartoonist,  and  he 
laid  the  case  before  a brother  craftsman  recently. 

“If  we  go  on  hauling  the  poor  old  shades  into  car- 
toons every  time  we  run  short  of  ideas,"  said  the 
sympathetic  one,  “they  will  either  form  a union  or  a 
deputation  of  protest." 

“Cut  out  the  shades,"  snapped  the  practical  car- 
toonist. “Used  two  last  week  and  suddenly  realised 
that  it  was  growing  into  a habit.  Man  came  up  and 
knocked  at  my  studio  door  the  other  afternoon.  I 
opened  cautiously,  knowing  the  number  of  thirsty 
poets  around  my  locality;  but  the  stranger  was  too 
quick  for  me,  he  had  his  foot  in  the  door  levering 
away  in  the  true  commercial  manner.  ‘I  got  a tine 

batch  of  cartoon  ideas  that  would  suit  you:  sp ’ 

'Stop/  I said,  twinged  by  the  idea  that  one  person 
at  last  thought  me  incapable  of  working  out  cartoons 
for  my  own  purposes. — ‘lendid  idea.  Shade  of  Na- 


"Hello,  Jonesy.  going  to  the  fancy 
ball  aa  a polar  explorer?” 

"Chuck  it.  I'm  just  giving  my 
aunt's  pyjamas  and  sock-circle  stuff 

an  airing/’  The  Girls  He  Left  behind  Him 
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Hand,”  Sydney,  Australia 


poleon.'  'Stop,’  I commanded  in  a louder  and  more 
irritated  voice.  ‘Don’t  talk  shade  of  Napoleon  to 
me.’  ‘Well,  I've  got  a corking  good  idea,  shade  of 

Bismarck  talking  to  shade  of- ‘I  don't  want  any 

shades  today,  thank  you,’  I yelled.  ’Shades  are  a 
back  number  with  me.  Good  afternoon.’  The  door 
slam  expressed  exactly  what  the  disappointed  idea 
merchant  thought  of  my  attitude  towards  shadeland. 

"Then  shortly  afterwards  another  knock  insisted 
on  attention.  I thought  that  the  shade  vendor  had 
decided  to  part  with  the  precious  ideas  at  a reduc- 
tion, and  I did  my  best  to  ignore  the  rapping.  The 
knocker,  judging  from  the  small  amount  of  my 
work  that  appears  in  print,  surmised  that  I might 
be  dozing  the  afternoon  away,  and  to  gain  admit- 
tance played  a rowdy  tattoo  with  fist  and  boot.  I 
opened,  and  found  a very  small  boy  of  quite  incon- 
gruous dimensions  compared  with  the  row  he  had 
created,  flourishing  a note  from  the  editor.  It  was 
a suggestion  for  something  special  in  the  cartoon 
line,  something  that  would  live,  he  had  thought  it 
out  in  bed  the  night  before.  I turned  to  the  attached 

suggestion — ’Shade  of  Napoleon  with  shade 1 I 

tore  the  beastly  thing  up  out  of  pure  exasperation. 
The  editor's  word,  I remembered  in  my  fury,  must 
be  obeyed,  but  I made  a resolution  that  this  would 
be  the  final  flutter.  And  I have  now  solemnly  signed 
a compact  with  myself  that  that  would  be  my  last 
shade  drawing — that  is,  of  course,  for  the  present 
campaign.’’ 


“Does  Britannia  really  rule  the 
waves?” 

“Certainly,  but  she  never  claimed  to 
rule  the  sea  weed.'* 


I have  Signed  a Compact  with  Myself 


A New  Version  of  the  Turkey  Trot 
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Moral  and  Political  Effects  of 
Lemberg’s  Fall 

BY  the  recapture  of  Lemberg,  the  an-  The  political  effects  of  Lemberg's  fall 
cient  capital  of  the  Polish  king-  already  have  been  felt.  Kou mania,  which 
dom,  the  Austro-German  forces  have  was  expected  to  join  the  allies  against  Ger- 
cleared  Galicia  of  the  Russians,  and  have  many,  has  been  deterred.  Greece  and  Bul- 
won  back  the  ground  lost  early  in  the  war.  garia  likewise  have  been  sobered.  It  is  pre- 
Berlin  takes  the  report  modestly.  The  sumed,  also,  that  a great  force  of  Austrian 
Cologne  Gazette,  in  its  announcement  of  and  German  troops  will  be  released  for 
the  victory,  declared  that  it  was  of  little  service  in  Flanders,  and  that  another  dash 
military  significance,  but  only  a link  in  the  for  Calais  will  be  made, 
chain  of  German  advance.  The  moral  in-  As  Herman  Ridder,  writing  in  the  New 
fluence  on  the  Slavs  and  Poles,  the  Gazette  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  says,  “the  way  to 
believed  would  be  of  more  importance.  London  lies  through  Lemberg."  He  adds: 
The  Berlin  Tageblatt  treats  the  capture  “We  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the 
as  “merely  a satisfactory  incident  in  the  fall  of  Lemberg  as  we  are  in  the  after- 
operations  which  will  not  cease  for  a single  effects  of  it.  The  Russians  claim  that  they 
moment."  This  modesty,  however,  should  are  being  compelled  to  operate  against 
not  be  taken  too  seriously.  The  German  nearly  four  million  Teutons.  If  this  he 
successes  in  Galicia  have  been  the  occasion  true,  broken  and  unmoralcd  as  the  Russians 
of  more  joy  in  the  Fatherland  than  has  will  be  when  the  Austro-Germans  are 
been  known  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  through  with  them,  at  least  two  million 
Von  Mackensen  is  a popular  hero.  Again  men  will  be  released  from  the  eastern  front 
the  cry  of  “On  to  Warsaw"  is  heard.  for  service  elsewhere. 
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'Me  and  Betsy — I' 
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W.  A.  WELLNER,  in  Luslige  Blaelter 


ON  THE  LOOKOUT  FOR  HINDENBURG 
Nicholas:  “Can  it  be  possible,  Ivan,  that  we  are  sitting  on  a trembling  poplar?” 
“No,  Your  Highness,  this  is  an  oak.  The  trembling  must  be  caused  by  something 
else.” 
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“I  place  but  little  confidence  in  the  story 
that  Russia  is  already  receiving  large  stores 
of  ammunition.  I can  see  in  her  only  a 
nation  beaten  so  badly  that  her  wise  course 
can  only  be  that  of  retreat  from  the  war. 
A few  more  Austro-German  successes  and 
this  must  be  borne  in  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Russian  people.  War  has  ever  been 
their  bane:  peace  their  only  hope. 

“The  destruction  of  the  Russian  invasion 
of  Galicia  should  bring  with  it  fruits  un- 
told towards  peace.  It  means  the  downfall 
of  the  great  defender  of  Pan-Slavism.  It 
means,  consequently,  the  discouragement  of 
the  Pan-Slavist  movement  which  precipi- 
tated the  war.  It  will  deter  all  other  Slavic 
countries  from  entering  the  struggle.  With 
this  accomplished,  and  with  millions  of  men 
released  to  be  hurled  against  the  British  in 
Flanders,  those  who  have  given  up  their 
lives  on  the  plains  of  Galicia  or  in  the 
passes  of  the  Carpathians  will  not  have 
died  in  vain.’* 

The  British  press  naturally  minimizes  the 
importance  of  Lemberg.  Britain  consoles 
herself  with  the  reflection  that  it  was  Teu- 


tonic, and  not  Slavic  territory  that  was 
lost.  Says  the  Montreal  Star: 

"The  evacuation  of  Lemberg  has  been 
discounted  for  some  time.  It  is  not  a Rus- 
sian but  an  Austrian  city.  It  is  true  that 
it  has  been  held  so  long  by  the  Russian 
forces  that  we  have  come  to  think  of  it  as  a 
pivot  of  the  Russian  position;  but  it  is  only 
common  sense  to  remind  ourselves  that  it 
is  really  a trophy  of  the  Russian  progress, 
and  was  an  Austrian  stronghold  to  begin 
with.  It  now  merely  reverts  to  its  original 
owners. 

“Russia  has  not  been  losing  Russian  ter- 
ritory during  this  long  ‘drive’  through  Ga- 
licia. It  has  been  losing  enemy  territory. 
The  Germans  have  made  no  progress  to- 
wards Warsaw.  Their  feint  up  the  Baltic 
coast  has  come  to  naught.  They  have 
merely  done  enough  fighting  along  all  the 
rest  of  the  Russian  front  to  prevent  the 
Russians  from  moving  their  armies  bodily 
into  Galicia.  Moreover,  the  Russians  have 
not  only  not  lost  Russian  territory,  but 
neither  have  they  lost  Russian  armies.  The 
talc  of  prisoners  is  nothing  like  that  heard 
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IN  THE  CARPATHIANS 
'Well,  I must  say — otherwise  it  is  beautiful.' 
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at  the  time  of  the  two  Mazurian  Lake  cam- 
paigns or  the  Russian  capture  of  Przemysl. 
This  means  that  the  Russians  have  not 
stayed  to  make  a serious  defense,  but  have 
carefully  removed  their  armies  from  the 
sphere  of  danger,  lighting  nothing  but 
clever  and  costly  rear-guard  actions — costly 
to  the  Austro-German  advance." 

Discussing  some  of  the  possible  effects 
the  German  victory  will  have,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  tells  us  that  "it  is  a terrible 
setback  to  Russia,  since  it  means  the  vir- 
tual abandonment  of  all  Galicia  and  forces 
the  Russian  armies  back  inside  the  borders 
of  the  empire,  with  nothing  to  show  for 
the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men." 
The  Post  continues: 

“It  is  probable  that  Austro-German  forces 
will  be  transferred  in  great  strength  to  the 
French  and  Italian  borders  as  soon  as  the 
defense  of  Galicia  has  been  effected  against 
the  Russians.  The  Italian  army  operating 
under  General  Cadorna  has  not  yet  felt 
the  force  of  Austria’s  defensive.  The  fight- 
ing along  the  Isonzo  has  been  of  a minor 
character,  and  the  Italians  have  yet  to  re- 
ceive their  real  baptism  of  fire.  The  belief 
is  current  in  Europe  that  Emperor  William 
is  determined  to  deal  a blow  at  Italy  that 
will  test  the  vitality  of  that  kingdom  to  the 
utmost.  Germany’s  policy  has  been  to  force 
the  fighting  into  the  enemy’s  country,  and 
now  that  the  Russians  have  been  rolled 


back  it  is  expected  that  an  invasion  of  Italy 
will  be  attempted. 

“The  belligerents  are  all  feverishly  striv- 
ing to  draw  Bulgaria  and  Roumania  into 
the  war.  Offers  by  the  allies  have  proved  so 
tempting  that  these  countries  are  supposed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  joining  in  the  hostili- 
ties against  Austria  and  Germany.  Hurried 
conferences  are  going  on  between  the  Ger- 
man foreign  offices  and  its  representatives 
in  the  Balkans,  with  a view  to  counteracting 
the  diplomacy  of  the  allies  and  winning 
over  Bulgaria.  The  delay  works  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Germanic  alliance,  of  course, 
and  perhaps  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  will 
deter  the  Balkan  states  from  joining  the 
allies." 

"Fortunately  for  the  Russians,"  observes 
the  Providence  Journal,  "they  seem  to  have 
saved  themselves  from  the  loss  of  any  ex- 
traordinary body  of  troops  in  the  campaign 
which  has  now  culminated  in  the  entrance 
of  the  enemy  into  Lemberg.  If  they  had 
persisted  in  a fruitless  resistance,  they 
might  have  sacrificed  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  to  the  Austro-German  envel- 
oping movement.  It  is  said  that  four  mil- 
lion troops  have  been  engaged  against 
Russia  in  these  recent  movements  in  Ga- 
licia and  Poland.  It  will  not  do  to  with- 
hold from  the  Russian  grand  duke  credit 
for  what  seems  to  have  been  a masterly  re- 
treat." 


RAVCR-HILL.  in  Punch 
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WESTERMAN.  in  Ohio  Slate  lournal 


The  Rear  of  the  Ruisian  Front 
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Escorting  Him  Home 

The  Jewith  pres*  naturslly  rejoices  in  the  recent  reverses  of  the  Slavs. 
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Postponing  the  “Coo,  coo" 


OSBORH,  in  Richmond  Times-Dispilch 
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The  Russian  Steam  Roller  Is  a Plaything  in  the  Hands  of  a Giant 


ALMOST  anybody  with  a pair  of  shears 
can  cut  out  paper  dolls  and  animals 
from  a newspaper  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  children,  but  to  dignify  such  “cut- 
outs” by  the  name  of  sculpture,  and  to  place 
them  on  a real  artistic  pedestal — it  isn't 
everybody  who  can  do  that. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  extraor- 
dinary work  displayed  at  the  initial  exhibi- 
tion of  the  American  Salon  of  Humorists 
was  a group  of  so-called  paper  sculptures 
by  Albert  J.  l*'rueh,  cartoonist  of  the  New 
York  World. 

These  little  figures,  which  caused  quite 
a little  furore  in  the  world  of  art,  were  each 
cut  from  a single  piece  of  stiff  paper.  Their 
heads  were  set  naturally  in  proper  place 
by  tucking  some  of  the  spare  portion  of  the 
neck  between  the  shoulders.  Their  back- 
bones were  but  a crease  in  the  paper,  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  sculptor  to  give 
his  model  enough  feet  to  stand  on,  provided 
the  window's  were  closed,  and  there  was  no 
draft.  A few  touches  of  paint  here  and 
there  broke  the  monotony  of  the  Hat  color. 

The  remarkable  amount  of  action  and 
character  to  be  had  from  a mere  pair  of 
scissors  and  some  paper  was  surprising. 
In  a paper  barnyard,  for  instance,  each 
rooster,  cow,  or  pig  had  its  own  individu- 
ality. A slight  Noah’s  ark  stiffness  made 
the  creatures  only  the  more  charming  and 
grotesque. 

“It  was  what  you  might  call  a hobby  or 
a fault  of  mine,”  explained  Mr.  Krueh. 
“Twenty-five  years  ago  on  a farm  in  Ohio 
I used  to  cut  out  of  paper  what  looked  like 
a bird’s-eye  view  of  a turtle.  Meanwhile 
my  cousin  would  have  captured  a bug,  and 
with  some  difficulty  we  would  manage  to 
paste  the  paper  turtle  to  the  back  of  the 
insect.  The  unfortunate  object  of  our  ex- 
periment. thus  metamorphosed,  and  not 
know-ing  whether  it  was  a reptile  or  a bug, 
would  behave,  at  least  in  our  eves,  like  the 
former,  and  we  derived  much  pleasure  from 
the  antics  of  our  made-to-order  turtle. 

“The  possibilities  were  endless.  Our  next 
step  was  to  attach  paper  ducks  to  flies  and 
encourage  them  to  run  races  if  they  hap- 


pened to  be  going  the  same  way — which 
seldom  happened.  When  I grew  older  I 
still  monkeyed’  with  paper  animals,  and 
amused  children  with  them,  but  never 
thought  of  taking  these  paper  caricatures 
seriously.  In  fact,  I don  t think  seriously 
of  them  yet,  although  I admit  I have  had 
some  little  practice  in  creating  them,  and 
therefore  can  do  them  much  more  rapidly 
and  accurately  than  when  I started.  I never 
paid  very  much  attention  to  them  until 
about  three  years  ago  when  I cut  out  a 
paper  monkey,  modeled  after  one  I had 
seen  in  the  Zoo  at  Paris.  It  actually  looked 
something  like  a monkey.  I then  picked 
up  the  modeling  of  other  animals  and  fowl, 
but  I w'ould  hardly  say  that  I had  developed 
it  into  anything  approaching  art.  I have 
merely  given  the  subject  a little  study  and 
patience. 

“My  object?  Oh,  nothing  at  all.  There 
is  no  reason  why  anyone  shouldn’t  do  the 
same  thing.  With  a little  practice  anyone 
might  accomplish  greater  things  than  I 
have  done.  I don’t  claim  to  have  discovered 
‘paper  sculpturing.’  I believe  the  early 
Egyptians  would  have  done  the  same  thing 
had  paper  been  cheaper  in  their  day.  As 
it  was,  they  had  only  papyrus,  which  was  of 
rather  doubtful  quality,  and  very  scarce. 
Weren’t  they  the  ones  who  first  convention 
alized  animals  for  their  designs?  They  took 
an  ox  and  doctored  him  up — or,  I should 
say,  improved  upon  nature — to  suit  their 
fancy  and  idea  of  beauty.  Well,  I believe 
in  doin^  the  same  thing. 

“Cutting  from  paper  is  guesswork  to  a 
certain  extent.  One  snip  of  the  shears 
might  decapitate  your  intended  elephant. 
You  have  to  think  some  distance  ahead,  and 
use  some  common  sense.  I never  have 
been  able  to  model  the  human  figure  until 
very  recently.  Practicing  with  the  shears 
helped  me.  Now  I can  cut  anything  from  a 
bug  to  a mammoth  with  the  greatest  of 
ease — ” 

And  to  prove  this  statement  Mr.  Frueh 
tore  a page  from  Cartoons  Magazine,  and 
after  a few  seconds  of  clipping  and  folding, 
he  had  finished  a remarkable  and  lifelike 
paper  elephant. 
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“I  don't  know  what  the  future  has  in 
store  for  paper  sculptures,"  continued  the 
artist.  “I  only  exhibited  them  to  give  the 
public  something  different  in  the  line  of 
humor.  As  you  perhaps  have  noticed,  the 
average  ‘comic’  is  nothing  but  a picture 
drawn  with  the  worn-out  stencil  — a 
fat  man  jumping  from  a chair  on  which  a 
tack  has  been  placed  by  a small  boy;  a man 
with  a large  nose  alighting  on  it  from  a 
fall,  indicated  by  a few  dashes  and  the 
words  ‘Woolworth  Building'  in  the  back- 
ground. 

"The  paper  animals  require  a little  more 
work  and  originality.  It  is  quite  important 
to  know,  for  instance,  just  where  the  light 
is  going  to  fall,  as  the  finished  appearance 
is  often  bad  for  lack  of  life.  The  shadows, 
you  see,  avoid  a silhouette  effect,  and  add 
the  lifclikencss  which  is  sought.  With  a 
little  attention  to  this  detail  the  amateur 
could  make  very  good  paper  sculptures." 

"Do  you  think  you  could  do  with  your 
work  what  Mrs.  Helena  Smith-Dayton  has 
accomplished  with  her  caricatures  in  clay?" 
Mr.  Frueh  was  asked. 

“Oh,  I might  if  I tried  to,  perhaps  in  a 
different  way.  You  know,  after  all,  one 
gets  tired  of  drawing  for  money,  and  would 
like  to  carry  out  some  of  his  own  ideas. 
But  it  can't  be  done  in  newspaper  work. 
The  readers  of  a newspaper  vary  from  the 
youngster  who  looks  only  at  the  comics,  to 
the  trained  artist  who  studies  and  criticizes 
every  detail  of  your  work.  Imagine  trying 
to  fill  in  the  gap  between  them,  and  satisfy- 
ing all.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  is  wait- 
ing anxiously  for  more  paper  sculptures, 
despite  Mr.  Frueh’s  pessimism,  and  hopes 
to  get  them  before  the  next  exhibition  of 
the  humorists.  Meanwhile  if  “anyone  can 
make  them,"  take  a pair  of  scissors,  study 
the  model,  and  try  it  for  yourself. 


"QUOTED  AS  SAYING” 

The  entire  hatred  of  Germany  is  directed 
against  England,  but  just  now  it  is  a luxury. 
England’s  supremacy  in  Europe  was  bought 
for  her  by  Blucher  when  he  rescued  Well- 
ington. England  is  not  a European  Power 
at  all,  although  the  Mother-island  lies  off 
the  European  coasts.  The  war  we  are  wag- 
ing must  not  be  ended  until  England  is  for- 
ever deprived  of  the  ability  to  mix  herself 
up  in  European  affairs. — Maximilian  Har- 
den. 

A great  nation  standing  outside  this 
European  conflict  should  use  what  influence 
it  can  on  the  side  of  right  and  against 
wrong.  We  believe  that  we  are  fighting  for 
liberty  and  independence,  unthreatened  by 
militarism,  and  to  redress  the  cruel  wrong 
done  to  Belgium.  We  hope  to  win  a peace 
that  will  secure  these  things. — Sir  Edward 
Grey. 

Russia  is  united  as  she  has  never  been 
united  in  all  her  history.  No  difficulty,  no 
obstacle,  no  trial  of  patience  and  endurance 
will  deter  her  or  discourage  her.  She  is 
determined  not  to  stay  her  hand  until  she 
has  accomplished  her  purpose  and  per- 
formed her  share  with  her  allies  of  secur- 
ing the  future  and  ending  forever  the  men- 
ace of  Germany. — Prince  Yussupoff,  Spe- 
cial Russian  Envoy  to  Great  Britain. 

I only  wish  I were  young  enough  to  be 
accepted,  even  as  a private  of  the  Ulster 
Division.  It  would  give  me  more  joy  than 
any  so-called  honour  won  elsewhere.  I 
would  gladly  give  up  everything  if  I could 
be  even  in  the  ranks,  but  I have  given  all 
I can.  I have  given  all  my  family,  and  I 
have  done  so  with  all  my  heart. — Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson,  Ulster  leader. 


A Barnyard  in  Paper  Sculpture 
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England  Facing  a Grave  Crisis 
in  Munitions 


IT  is  not  improbable  that,  after  all,  am- 
munition, rather  than  men,  will  be  the 
deciding  factor  in  the  war.  Thus  far 
Germany,  although  cut  off  from  the  Ameri- 
can source  of  supply,  has  had  all  the  ad- 
vantage. The  Russians  have  had  to  fall 
back  and  lose  the  ground  won  by  months 
of  stubborn  warfare  merely  because  their 
ammunition  ran  low.  The  allies  on  the 
western  front  have  been  unable  to  sweep 
the  green-gray  Teutons  back,  for  exactly 
the  same  reason.  Particularly  are  high  ex- 
plosives needed.  England  is  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  if  she  had  had  these  high 
explosives,  the  lives  of  many  of  her  sons 
might  have  been  saved. 

In  England  the  ammunition  problem  is 
the  foremost  issue  before  the  public.  The 
situation  has  become  so  desperate  that 
under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act,  the 
government  has  power  over  every  work- 
shop, and  control  over  every  employer. 
Much  criticism  has  been  levied  against  the 
"slacker,”  the  workingman  who  appears  to 
he  taking  life  too  easily.  The  agitation 
against  drink  was  intended  for  his  bene- 


fit. This  the  British  Mr.  ’Awkins  has  re- 
sented; but  spurred  on  by  criticism  and 
threats  alike,  he  is  working  desperately. 

With  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  as  minister  of  munitions  more 
favorable  results  were  looked  for,  and  per- 
haps already  are  in  sight.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  got  down  to  first  principles.  His 
speech  before  a gathering  of  factory  hands 
at  Manchester  tells  practically  all  there  is 
to  be  told  about  the  situation.  The  nation, 
he  declared,  had  not  yet  concentrated  one- 
half  its  industrial  strength  on  the  problem 
of  carrying  the  war  through  to  success.  It 
was  a war.  he  said,  of  munitions.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  patriotism  of  the  workers. 

'•We  are  fighting  against  the  best-organ- 
ized community  in  the  world,"  he  continued, 
“the  best  organized  whether  for  war  or  for 
peace — and  we  have  been  employing  too 
much  of  the  haphazard,  leisurely  go-as-you- 
please  methods  which,  believe  me,  would 
not  have  enabled  us  to  maintain  our  place 
as  a nation  even  in  peace  very  much  longer. 
The  nation  needs  all  the  machinery  that  is 
capable  of  being  used  for  turning  out  muni- 
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John  Bull:  "Can  I rely  upon  you  to  execute  my  orders  with  promptness  and  dis- 
patch ?” 

British  Workman:  “Yes,  sir,  without  fail.  The  goods  shall  be  delivered." 
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tions  or  equipment,  all  the  skill  that  is 
available  for  that  purpose,  all  the  industry, 
all  the  labor  and  all  the  strength,  power, 
and  resource  of  everyone  to  the  utmost; 
everything  that  would  help  us  to  overcome 
our  difficulty  and  supply  our  short- 
ages. We  want  to  mobilize  in  such 
a way  as  to  produce  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time  the  greatest  quantity 
of  the  best  and  most  efficient  war 
material.  That  means  victory;  it 
means  a great  saving  of  national 
strength  and  resources,  for  it 
shortens  the  war;  it  means  an 
enormous  saving  of  life. 

‘T  should  say  to  workmen  and  to 
masters:  When  you  turn  out  shells 
you  arc  not  turning  out  something 
merely  to  kill  the  enemy;  you  are 
turning  out  something  which  is  to 
save  the  life  of  a comrade.  Mil- 
lions of  them  are  going  to  face  the 
foe,  most  of  them  from  working- 
class  houses.  Every  shell  you  turn 
out  is  a lifeguard  for  some  of  those 
gallant  fellows  who  are  leaving  our 
shores  to  risk  their  lives.  You 
have  only  got  to  read  the  story  of 
those  battles  to  find  out  how  well 
an  abundant  supply  of  heavy  ex- 
plosive shells  destroys  the  machine 
guns,  which  would  otherwise  de- 
stroy the  lives  of  our  fellows; 
would  destroy  and  displace  the  ar- 
tillery that  may  be  mowing  down 
and  mutilating  our  men,  who  tear 
up  the  barbed  wire  entanglements 
which  hold  them  while  they  are 
being  shot  down  by  the  enemy. 


“I  ask  engineering  firms  of  this 
country,  I ask  masters,  I ask  men,  1 
ask  everybody— Put  your  strength 
into  this  task  in  order  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  most  gallant  set  of  fel- 
lows that  ever  quitted  our  shores.” 
Threats  of  conscription  would 
appear  at  present  to  be  useless,  as 
it  is  claimed  that  more  men  are 
enlisting  under  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem than  can  be  supplied  with 
munitions.  The  censorship,  which 
has  kept  the  most  important  news 
from  the  public  until  it  has  leaked 
out  through  other  channels,  is 
blamed  partly  for  existing  condi- 
tions. Germany's  successes  in 
Galicia  look  ominous  for  France 
and  England.  "At  any  moment," 
warns  the  London  Daily  Mail,  “we 
may  expect  to  hear  that  large  Ger- 
man reinforcements  have  been 
thrown  upon  our  front  in  Flanders 
to  overwhelm  us. 

“The  arrival  of  such  reinforce- 
ments will  be  the  signal  for  a repe- 
tition of  the  tactics  by  which  the 
Russian  lines  were  pierced.  A 
storm  of  shell  will  be  poured  upon 
our  positions  with  the  object  of 
sweeping  away  both  the  entrenchments  and 
the  men  who  hold  them.  The  blow  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  dealt  at  us  than  at  the 
Italians,  because  the  Germanic  frontier  to- 
wards Italy  is  so  strong  by  nature  that  it 
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can  be  held  by  a relatively  small  force.  So 
that  we  must  be  prepared  in  the  immediate 
future  to  face  a far  fiercer  attack  than  any 
we  have  withstood  in  the  past.  There  is 
only  one  way  of  defeating  such  an  attack, 
and  that  is  by  a continuous  and  concentrated 
artillery  fire  on  the  enemy — by  replying  to 
their  bombardment  with  a still  more  furious 
rain  of  shell.  For  that  we  need  an  immense 
supply  of  projectiles,  and  these  can  only  be 
forthcoming  in  time  if  the  nation  makes  an 
immediate  and  energetic  response  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  appeals.  It  has  now  been 
told  the  truth.  It  knows  that  victory  or  de- 
feat depends  on  the  activity  and  single- 
minded  zeal  of  its  workers.  Unless  with  all 
their  strength  they  support  the  men  in  the 
trenches  all  the  valor  and  self  sacrifice  of 
our  soldiers  is  in  vain.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  decision  to  “unwind 
the  red  tape,”  receives  indorsement  from 
many  quarters.  “We  want  rifles,  we  want 
guns,  we  want  shells,  fuses,  chemicals,  and 
explosives,”  as  he  told  an  audience  at  Liver- 
pool, “but  there  is  one  thing  we  want  less 
of,  and  that  is  red  tape.”  On  this  point 
the  Toronto  World  observes: 

“Judging  from  the  tenor  of  press  com- 
ment in  Britain,  part  of  the  trouble  in  the 
administration  of  the  armies  and  in  the  pro- 


vision of  munitions  has  come  from  ob- 
stinate adherence  by  the  war  office  to  its 
accustomed  red  tape  methods.  These  in 
peace  times  have  usually  been  regarded 
with  amused  tolerance  and  not  a little  ridi- 
cule. But  in  a supreme  crisis  such  as  that 
which  the  British  people  arc  now  facing,  the 
demand  for  the  filling  up  of  the  endless 
forms  and  papers,  dear  to  the  official  soul, 
should  be  cut  to  a minimum,  and  all  petty 
criticism  eliminated.  Governmental  busi- 
ness does  not  differ  from  other  business, 
and  can  be  just  as  easily  organized  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  unnecessary  time  and  effort.  Every 
man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl,  in  Britain,  is 
anxious  to  assist  in  meeting  the  emergency. 
All  they  need  is  to  be  told  what  to  do. 
The  urgent  requirement  of  the  movement  is 
co-ordination  of  effort  by  leaders  in  execu- 
tive ability  and  capacity.” 

In  Britain’s  ammunition  problem,  many 
editorial  observers  see  a warning  for  the 
United  States.  The  Chicago  Tribune  sug- 
gests that  in  case  of  invasion,  we,  with  our 
small  and  untrained  army,  might  give  a 
much  better  account  of  ourselves  if  we  were 
adequately  equipped  with  machine  guns. 
The  desertion  of  the  government  arsenals 
by  men  who  have  been  offered  better  in- 
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ducements  to  work  in  private  factories 
spells  another  peril  for  our  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post. 

“If  the  difficulty  encountered  by  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  obtaining  sufficient 
munitions  to  carry  on  the  war  had  not  been 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  necessity  of 
preparations  for  war  long  in  advance  of  the 
actual  conflict,  the  lesson  now  would  be 
learned  from  the  trouble  in  the  arsenals 
of  the  United  States,"  declares  the  Post. 

“Although  the  United  States  itself  is  at 
peace,  the  demand  for  munitions  on  the 
part  of  Europe  is  so  great  that  the  private 
munitions  factories  of  the  United  States 
are  working  overtime.  The  demand  for 
experienced  men  in  these  factories  is  so 
great  that  men  who  were  earning  $5  a day 
in  the  government  arsenals  have  obtained 
as  high  as  $5,000  a year  by  accepting  em- 
ployment in  the  private  arsenals. 

“The  result  is  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment is  now  seriously  hampered  in  the 
manufacture  of  ammunition  and  guns. 
Many  of  its  trained  employees  have  ac- 
cepted more  lucrative  employment.  It  is 


idle  to  say  that  these  men  would  return  in 
case  the  United  States  became  involved  in 
war.  The  government  would  have  to  bid 
for  their  services  in  order  to  carry  on  a 
war. 

“Whether  war  comes  in  the  near  future, 
or  later  on,  the  United  States  will  find  it- 
self embarrassed  by  its  failure  to  provide 
for  the  manufacture  of  nitrates.  If  Ger- 
many were  not  now  producing  great  quan- 
tities of  the  nitrates  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives,  by  the  simple  process 
of  developing  cheap  water  power,  she  would 
have  been  compelled  to  surrender  long  ago, 
since  her  supply  of  Chilean  sodium  nitrate 
was  cut  off  by  England  early  in  the  war. 

“There  are  nitrate  factories,  operated  by 
water  power  in  Canada,  but  not  a single 
one  in  the  United  States.  The  munitions 
problem,  as  the  belligerents  may  solve  or 
fail  to  solve  it,  probably  will  determine  the 
result  of  the  war.  Whatever  else  the  United 
States  government  may  do  with  regard  to 
the  army  and  navy  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  the  munitions  problem  should  be 
solved  quickly  and  in  a big,  broad  way.” 
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PEONY  FLOWERS  AND  BOYCOTTS 


OUITE  as  refreshing  as  a scene  from 
“The  Mikado”  is  the  interview  given 
to  the  Japan  Times  by  Mr.  Torn 
Takao,  secretary  of  the  Japanese  legation 
at  Peking.  According  to  Mr.  Takao,  “the 
flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring,  tra,  la,” 
have  something  to  do  with  the  case.  Speak- 
ing of  incidents  in  the  Peking  negotiations, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  anti-Japanese 
boycott,  this  diplomat  says: 

"Temperature  at  Peking  these  days  is  73 
degrees  F.  and  the  peonies,  known  to  be 
the  national  flowers  of  China,  are  beginning 
to  bloom.  With  the  opening  of  the  peony 
flowers  the  anti- 
Japanese  agitation 
in  China  makes  a 
peculiar  contrast: 
the  cries  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  Japanese 
goods  are  heard 
here  and  there, 
actuated  by  the  re- 
cent situations,  just 
as  the  national 
flowers  o f China 
smile  out  here  and 
there  at  the  sunny 
touch  of  early  sum- 
mer. Some  Japanese 
stores  have  encoun- 
tered a violent  at- 
tack. A s regards 
the  riots  at  Hankow 
and  other  places  the 
Imperial  Legation 
at  Peking  has  on 
several  occasions 
given  stern  warn- 
ings to  the  Chinese 
Government,  which, 
we  understand,  i s 
trying  hard  to  check 


the  anti-Japanese  movement  in  general. 
The  general  belief  is  that  the  Peking  au- 
thorities themselves  are  pulling  wires  be- 
hind all  this  affair,  under  the  contention 
that  they  should  encourage  domestic  goods 
and  invite  postal  savings  for  the  rescue  of 
the  Chinese  Republic.  In  Manchuria  also 
a similar  movement  is  being  carried  on. 
The  Legation  quarters  in  Peking  are  now 
strongly  guarded  by  defensive  walls,  which 
have  been  built  since  the  Boxer  trouble,  and 
the  Japanese  Legation  is  free  from  any 
serious  assaults.” 

Mr.  Takao  goes  on  to  tell  in  his  enter- 
taining way  how 
“great  anxieties” 
were  caused  when 
Minister  llioki  fell 
from  his  horse 
while  exercising, 
and  how  the  repre- 
sentatives at  the 
conference,  because 
of  its  late  sessions 
often  “became  ex- 
tremely hungry.” 

It  now  appears 
that  the  concessions 
wrung  from  China 
in  her  helplessness 
are  costing  Japan 
more  than  she  had 
bargained  for.  A 
protest  has  gone 
forth  against  t h e 
boycott  of  Japanese 
goods.  This  boy- 
cott, of  course,  is 
not  official.  It  is 
carried  on  through 
underground  chan- 
nels by  means  of 
the  freemasonry  ex- 
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John  Bull:  “That  boy  is  getting  a little  too  forward.” 


isting  among  the  individual  merchants,  and 
the  Chinese  government,  were  it  so  dis- 
posed, could  do 
practically  nothing 
to  prevent  it.  Car- 
toons in  the  ver- 
nacular Japanese 
newspapers  portray 
China  as  a monkey, 
or  as  biting  off  her 
nose  to  spite  her 
face,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the 
Japanese  regard  the 
boycott  with  feel- 
ings of  chagrin  and 
alarm.  The  price 
cannot  be  calculated 
in  dollars  and 
cents,  says  K.  K. 

Kawakami,  writing 
in  the  Japanese- 
American  News  of 
San  Francisco,  “be- 
cause it  is  a price 
paid  in  the  shape  of 
a moral  loss."  This 
loss,  as  he  sees  it, 
is  the  loss  of  sym- 
pathy which  Japan 
Has  suffered  not 
only  in  China,  but 
in  Europe  and 
America. 

"Mr.  Kawakami," 
the  Tacoma  Ledger 
observes,  “has  evi- 
dently been  study- 
ing the  comments 
of  the  American  and 
European  press. 


While  many  of  the 
press  have  shown  a 
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“Look  out,  or  you  will  have  an  awful  experience." 


expressions  of  the 
friendly  disposition 
toward  Japan,  they 
have  not  hidden  a 
feeling  that  Japan 
took  advantage  of 
China's  weakness 
and  the  European 
war  to  gain  com- 
mercial advantages.” 

Few  American 
newspapers  have 
commented  on  this 
silent  drama  going 
on  across  the  Pa- 
cific. The  follow- 
ing brief  summary 
is  from  the  Florida 
Metropolis: 

“Weeks  ago  the 
Chinamen  quietly 
laid  plans  to  dis- 
continue the  pur- 
chase of  articles  and 
goods  of  Japanese 
origin.  Steadily  the 
boycott  has  grown, 
until  now  it  is  se- 
riously felt  by  the 
merchants  of  the  lit- 
tle islands  opposite 
the  great  yellow  re- 
public. 

“T  h e Japanese 
early  realized  that  if 
the  boycott  should 
be  allowed  to  in- 
crease, the  factories 
of  the  empire  would 
feel  a distinct  fall- 
ing off  in  profits." 
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IT  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  we  announce  a series  of  sketches  by  Helena 
Smith-Dayton,  whose  “cai  icatures  in  clay’*  have  made  New  York  take 
notice.  From  modeling  society  people  and  Newport  celebrities,  Mrs.  Dayton 
progressed  to  Broadway  types.  A tango  party  of  her  little  clay  figures 
won  the  $500  prize  for  the  best  Puck  cover.  She  has  been  left  to  follow 
her  own  fancy  in  introducing  her  unique  work  to  readers  of  Cartoons  Maga- 
zine. This  month  the  “Lochinvar  Quartette/’  Next  month — nobody  knows. 


A LEGLESS  pencil  vendor  sat  on  the 
curb  and  wistfully  watched  H.  T. 
Webster,  cartoonist  of  the  New  York 
Globe,  riding  by  in  his  multiple-cylinder, 
90-horsepower  car. 

“Ah!”  sighed  the  legless  one,  “such  a fine 
pair  of  legs — I’ve  never  seen  longer  or 
stronger,  yet,  he  prefers  to  ride!  Hain’t 

that  life — and  hain’t  life  just ” 

Well,  anyway,  H.  T.  Webster  has  both 
serviceable  legs  and  a motor  car.  In  fact, 
it  was  the  former  which  embarrassed  him 
when  he  went  to  select  a car.  He  cither 
had  to  have  some  of  his  legs  cut  off,  to  be 
comfortable  in  the  car,  or — it  seemed  sim- 
pler to  have  a 
car  made  t o 
order,  thinking 
the  matter  over, 
carefully.  So, 
they  made  a car 
as  long  in  the 
floor  space  as  a 
Kansas  nine- 
foot  sheet  s o 
that  Webbie 
could  stretch 
out  and  “take 
his  comfort.” 

He  does.  O f 
course,  there’s 
the  bore  of 
walking  to  and 
from  the  ga- 
rage, but  othcr- 
w i s e H.  T. 

Webster  rarely 
patronizes  the 
sidewalks. 

Webbie  had 
come  down  to 
my  studio  in  his 
tailor  - made 
speed  chariot  to 
see  himself  as  a 
clay  figure.  No 
one  enjoys  a 
cartoon  of  him- 
s e 1 f quite  so 


keenly  as  he  does.  He  has  a large  collec- 
tion of  cartoons  of  himself  made  by  many 
cartoonist  friends. 

“You  were  very  kind  to  me,”  he  said, 
modestly. 

“Your  cartoons  are  always  kind,”  I 
pointed  out.  “Now,  what  do  you  want  me 
to  write  about  you  in  my  story?” 

“Oh,  I leave  that  to  you!”  he  said. 

“But  I must  interview  you.  Now — ” 
“Wouldn’t  you  like  to  go  for  a little 
spin?”  asked  Webbie. 

In  ten  minutes  we  were  gliding  up  Fifth 
Avenue  toward  the  park.  It  was  then  that 
I found  out  what  had  been  Webster’s  boy- 
hood ambition 
— Webster  who 
is  himself  doing 
a series  of  car- 
toons on  the 
“Boyhood  Am- 
bitions” of  well- 
known  men. 
His  was  to  live 
in  the  city!  Any 
city  — but  it 
must  be  a big 
one.  And  the 
city  has  never 
lost  its  first  lur- 
ing charm  for 
him.  Chicago 
was  his  first 
city  and  we 
both  said  some 
mighty  nice 
things  about 
Chicago  and  the 
Chicago  folks 
that  we  found 
we  both  knew, 
and  that  took 
us  into  the  park 
drive. 

Then,  we  got 
onto  Wcbbic's 
favorite  topic, 
Tom  Sawyer 
and  Huck  Finn. 
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From  there  we  drifted  on  to  “Small  Town’’ 
stuff,  and  small-boy  stunts,  one-ring  cir- 
cuses, whatnots,  wax  flowers  under  glass, 
Sunday  School  entertainments.  I made  a 
discovery.  Here  was  a man  who  liked 
everything!  Everything  human,  everything 
quaint  and  droll.  Cities  and  towns  alike 
hold  romance  for  him.  Webster  may  ex- 
press romance  in  a humorous  form — but  it’s 
there  underneath  the  surface  fun — and  that 
is  what  makes  his  “boys”  so  “I luck  Finny" 
and  "Tom  Sawyery.” 

“Whir-r-r-r-r!”  sang  the  motor. 

Webbie  had  commenced  to  tell  about  a 
big  fish  he  had  caught — the  biggest  fish  in 
the  whole  lake — 

u Whir-r-r-r-r!”  commented  the  motor. 

Perhaps  the  motor  didn’t  know  that  H. 
T.  Webster  was  a cartoonist,  and,  of  course, 
cartoonists  HAVE  to  exaggerate  some 
things  just  a little  to  “get  them  over.’' 

IT  was  supposedjto^be  an^interview.  Ray 
Rohn  and  Herb  Roth  had  been  invited 
over  that  I might  get  a fresh  point  of 
view  of  them,  not  as  friends,  but  as  “ma- 
terial.’’  It  was  a hopeless  failure.  Ray  ate 
a whole  plate  of  cream  puffs  (Herb  is  re- 
ducing) and  did  Salome  dance  steps  with 


the  empty  plate.  Herb  had  a lovely  time 
messing  around  with  my  clay  and  paints, 
too  busy  to  talk.  Now  just  notice  how  the 
“atmosphere”  changes  in  the  next  para- 
graph. 

The  hansom  cab  dashed  into  the  quiet 
elegance  of  Gramercy  Park.  Quaint  old 
Gramercy  Park!  Artistocratic  old  Gra- 
mercy Park!  At  No.  12,  the  hansom 
stopped,  smartly.  In  the  ground-floor  studio 
behind  the  glowing  geraniums,  sat  a pic- 
turesque figure,  reading.  It  was  the  famous 
Ray  Rohn.  (Ray  nearly  fell  out  of  the 
window  on  recognizing  who  was  in  the 
hansom.  One  always  associates  hansoms 
with  fascinating  strangers  and  mystery 
stories.) 

“Why  the  style?”  demanded  Ray  when 
I alighted  and  started  toward  the  entrance. 

“Just  for  atmosphere,”  I explained,  “for 
that  Cartoons  Magazine  story.” 

“Have  you  come  to  interview  me,  again?” 
asked*  Ray. 

“I  have  come  to  interview  William 
ABOUT  you  and  Herb,”  I said. 

Now  William  is  the  “Meadows”  of  the 
Rohn-Roth  menage.  No  heroes  of  Robert 
Chambers’  were  ever  better  valeted  than 
these  popular  young  cartoonists. 
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"William,"  I began  at  once.  "I  want  to 
write  a nice  story  about  Mr.  Roth  and  Mr. 
Rohn.  Now,  what  would  you  say  of  them 
if  you  were  going  to  do  it?’’ 

“I’d  say  they  was  both  mighty  fine 
artists,"  said  William,  proudly.  “They  just 
couldn’t  be  no  better.  I come  in  and  see 
Mr.  Rohn  making  pictures  just  like  he  was 
doing  it  to  pass  the  time,  and  the  first 
thing  I know  there  it  is  out  in  Puck  or 
Judge  or  Life  just  as  natural!  And  Mr. 
Herb  Roth — Well,  I guess  everybody  knows 
his  funny  drawings  in  the  New  York 
World!" 

At  this  point  the  postman’s  whistle  blew. 
William  hastened  away  and  returned  almost 
immediately,  announcing:  “You  got  two 

checks  this  time,  Mr.  Rohn,  and  there’s 
five  bills." 

Beyond  the  fact  of  learning  from  William 
that  his  two  young  heroes  were  great 
artists,  most  socially  popular  young  gentle- 
men on  any  planet,  the  best-hearted,  the 
most  considerate — in  short  the  most  perfect 
specimens  humanity  has  produced  so  far — I 
got  little  other  information.  Oh,  and  the 


fact  that  Herb  Roth,  going  off  every  Sun- 
day up  the  Hudson  River  in  his  canoe,  “mix- 
ing right  up  with  all  those  excursion  boats 
in  that  frail  eggshell  craft  of  his,”  was 
worrying  faithful  "Meadows”  almost  to  dis- 
traction. 

Herb  and  Ray  live  just  the  sort  of  life 
every  small-town  boy  or  girl  dreams  about, 
wrho  has  ever  had  longings  for  a "career." 
They  have  experiences  which  would  furnish 
Leonard  Merrick  material  for  his  Tricotrin 
and  Pitou  stories.  If  anyone  doubts  the 
“atmosphere”  to  be  found  in  New  York,  let 
him  trail  around  for  a few  days  with  Herb 
and  Ray — and  lie’ll  rub  his  eyes  to  see  if 
the  Washington  Arch  isn't  really  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe! 

THE  Good  Fairy  who  deals  out  talents 
looked  at  a golden-haired  infant  and 
was  so  taken  by  his  winning  smile 
that  she  said:  “What’s  the  use  of  being 

stingv? — I'd  planned  to  make  this  kid 
merely  an  illustrator  and  cartoonist,  but  I’ll 
throw  in  a voice  for  good  measure.  Let 
him  w'arble.  With  so  much  real  ability. 


H.  T.  Webster  in  His  Tailor-Made  Car 
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though,  he  might  starve,  so  I’ll  also  make 
him  a good  cook!” 

If  the  fairy  ever  looks  in  at  that  studio 
of  Robert  H.  Brinkerhoff,  she  must  say  to 
herself:  “That  blond  certainly  has  made 
good!  I don’t  regret  a single  thing  I did 
for  him!” 

“Brink,”  as  everybody  calls  him,  will  sing 
tenor  like  an  angel  in  a big  church  choir 
on  Sunday,  and  Monday  morning  will  find 
him  at  his  drawing  board  making  “bar-room 
types”  and  “rough-neck  kids.”  At  the  So- 
ciety of  Illustrators’  annual  costume  party 
this  spring,  Brinkerhoff  was  a curate  of  the 
early  ’60s.  So  realistic  a figure  was  he  that 
friends  unconsciously  modulated  their 
voices  and  chose  their  words  carefully  when 
speaking  to  him.  Yet,  at  the  illustrators’ 
show  Brink  was  a chorus  girl,  and  a pretty 
one. 

However,  it  is  as  an  amateur  chef  that 
I like  best  to  think  of  Brink.  When  he 
gives  a studio  dinner — and  he  won’t  admit 
company,  except  at  meal  time,  hospitable 
soul — it  is  a surprise  to  the  guest  who  is 
there  for  the  first  time.  You  know  what 
you  always  expect  from  a studio  dinner? 
As  this  isn’t  an  article  for  the  Ladies' 
Homely  Companion  I cannot  go  into  detail 
about  how  Brink  “does  things” — but  I’ve 
seen  experienced  housekeepers  wince  with 
envy.  Real  food,  cooked  in  the  “kitchen- 
ette” and  no  fuss  while  it  was  being  done. 
And,  no  one  allowed  to  “help"“Charming 
feature. 


CENSORED  WAR-NEWS 

AGGIE’S  asking  alms  for  the  Artillery. 
Belinda’s  binding  belly-bands  for 
Belgians. 

Clara’s  counting  cough-drops  for  Cossacks. 
Diana’s  denting  dumdums  for  Dragoons. 
Effie’s  etching  emblems  for  the  Ensigns. 
Fannie’s  fetching  fish  - balls  for  the 
Frenchies. 

Gaby’s  gargling  goldfish  for  the  Germans, 
'attie’s  ’itching  ’orses  for  the  Hinglish. 
Iona's  ironing  ice-bags  for  the  Irish. 
Jennie’s  joining  jew’s-harps  for  the  Japs. 
Katy’s  killing  Kitcheners  for  the  Kaiser. 
Lizzie’s  laundering  lingerie  for  Lancers. 
Mary’s  making  moonshine  for  the  Monks. 
Nellie’s  ’nitting  nothing  for  the  Nuns. 
Olive’s  opening  oysters  for  the  Old  Guard. 
Prunella’s  painting  pretzels  in  Przcmysl. 
Quola’s  quelling  quinzy  in  the  Queen’s  Own. 
Rachel’s  rolling  Kameses’  for  Russians. 
Sister  Susie’s  sewing  shirts  for  Soldiers. 
Tillie’s  tougheping  tripe  for  two  tight 
Teutons. 

Ulma’s  unwrapping  union-suits  for  Uhlans. 
Viola’s  vaporizing  Vodka  in  the  Vosges. 
Wilhelmina’s  wishing  warts  on  Wilhelm. 
Xanthippe’s  xhaling  xylophones  for  Xmas. 
Yenny’s  yielding  yeast-cakes  for  the  Yiddish. 
Zuzie  zaid  zhe  zent  zome  zoap  for  ze  Zouaves. 

— Cornell  Widow. 


Herb  Roth  in  His  Fragile  Eggshell 
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Steel  Trust  Decision— Good 
Crops — Big  War  Orders 


NOTHING  less  important  than  an  in- 
ternational crisis,  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  reminds  us,  could 
have  kept  the  steel-trust  case  from  being 
the  foremost  subject  of  public  discussion. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Federal  cir- 
cuit court  sitting  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  not 
only  gives  the 
United  Steel  Cor- 
poration a clean  bill 
of  health,  but  prac- 
tically commends  it 
as  an  “honest  trust.” 

This  verdict,  accord- 
ing to  the  New 
York  Sun,  “marks 
the  end  of  a perse- 
cution, for  political 
purposes  and  for 
which  both  political 
parties  are  responsi- 
ble, that  has  para- 
lyzed enterprise  for 
a t least  a dozen 
years  and  has  cost 
this  nation  more 
than  a great  foreign 
war.” 

The  history  of  the 
case  is  interesting. 

It  was  begun  in 
October,  1911,  under 
the  administration 
of  President  Taft. 

President  Roosevelt 
had  refused,  on  the 
basis  of  a report 
from  Secretary  Gar- 
field, of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  to  undertake  a prosecution,  and  Mr. 
Taft  was  accused  of  attempting  by  his  ac- 
tion to  discredit  his  predecessor. 

Aside  from  its  political  significance,  the 
decision  will  stand  out  as  determining  an 
important  change  in  public  opinion.  A few 
years  ago  an  unfavorable  verdict  in  such  a 
case  would  have  been  heralded  with  delight. 
Today,  not  only  “big  business,”  but  the 
public  at  large,  see  in  the  decision  a dispo- 
sition to  let  business  alone  and  to  give  the 
honest  industries  of  the  country,  no  matter 
how  large  they  may  be,  a chance  to  go 
ahead. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  of  1915  was  not  the  same 
morally  (if  corporations  can  be  said  to 
have  a soul)  as  the  Steel  Trust  of  1911. 
If  so.  a valuable  lesson  has  been  learned, 
and  the  regime  of  “trust-busting”  has 
served  its  purpose.  The  New  York  World 
hints  of  this  when  it  remarks: 

“The  Steel  Corporation,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best-managed  com- 


panies in  the  world,  has  learned  some  les- 
sons during  the  prosecution  which  have 
not  only  been  of  immense  value  to  it  in  a 
business  way,  but  have  greatly  increased 
its  popularity,  and,  in  no  small  measure, 
have  been  responsible  for  the  complete 
change  of  attitude 
of  the  public  toward 
big  business  in  the 
last  two  years.  This 
has  undoubtedly 
made  its  impression 
on  the  various 
branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  gov- 
ernments.” 

That  the  competi- 
tors of  the  Steel 
Trust  were  pleased, 
instead  o f disap- 
pointed, is  a re- 
markable feature  of 
the  case  commented 
upon  thus  by  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat: 

“One  of  the  sur- 
prising results  of 
the  decision  against 
the  government  in 
its  suit  to  dissolve 
the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion was  the  manner 
in  which  the  cor- 
poration’s victory 
was  received  by  its 
competitors.  While 
the  protection  of 
the  consumers  was 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Sherman  act,  the  most  serious 
abuses  sought  to  be  corrected  were  those 
against  competition.  Of  course,  should 
competition  be  stamped  out.  the  consumers 
would  feel  the  full  weight  of  oppression  by 
a monopoly.  Some  monopolies  might  be 
benevolent,  just  as  some  despots  have  been. 
Hut  the  people  are  averse  to  permitting  any 
corporation  to  possess  unlimited  power. 
The  unanimous  decision  of  the  judges  who 
sat  in  the  Steel  Corporation  case  was  that 
it  had  not  unfairly  treated  competitors  or 
consumers.  But,  as  the  decision  remarked, 
more  significant  still  was  the  fact  that  the 
business  of  the  Steel  Corporation  was  not 
growing  as  fast  as  that  of  its  principal 
nine  competitors.  The  tendency  was  the 
reverse  of  monopolistic.” 

Other  indications  of  reviving  business  life 
are  appearing  daily  on  the  horizon.  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  the  prospect  of  a bil- 
lion-bushel wheat  crop.  This,  according  to 
the  information  gathered  by  the  Federal 
crop-reporting  board,  is  something  more 
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FITZPATRICK,  in  SI.  Louis  Post- Dispatch 
"Quite  Becoming!" 
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xixsr,  in  Htw  York  World 

A Good  Little  Boy  in  a Tough  Neighborhood 

than  a probability.  The  prosperity  of  the 
American  farmer,  the  St.  Louis  Republic 
believes,  will  depend  more  or  less 
on  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Says  the  Republic: 

“Of  the  last  year’s  wheat  crop  of 

891.000. 000  bushels  plus,  with  about 

130.000. 000  bushels  of  hold-over 

wheat,  we  had  for  export  purposes 
about  347,000,000  bushels.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  available  export 
has  left  the  country.  If  we  are  to 
export  an  amount  this  coming  year 
equal  to  that  of  our  foreign  ship- 
ments last  year  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  our  fields  to  produce  al- 
most a round  billion  bushels.  Any 
decrease  in  the  yield  as  estimated 
for  June  1 will  do  one  of  two 
things:  It  will  lessen  our  avail- 

able exports  or  decrease  the 
amounts  available  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

“The  one  thing  that  might  pos- 
sibly lessen  the  prosperity  of  the 
wheat  grower  is  the  sudden  ami 
therefore  well-nigh  miraculous  end- 
ing of  the  Great  War.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  even  this  would  more  than 
momentarily  affect  wheat  markets, 
for  there  must  be  a period  of  tre- 
mendous readjustments  in  the  war- 
ring countries,  and  the  prices  of 
wheat  for  years  following  our  own 
Civil  War  would  seem  to  support 
this  view. 


“The  farmer  is  inclined  to  resent 
reports  of  big  crops  for  fear  of 
their  immediate  effects  on  market 
conditions.  However,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  wheat  pit  that  he  would 
watch  now  as  it  is  the  world  de- 
mand.” 

The  export  problem  just  now  is 
one  to  be  reckoned  with.  Under 
this  head  the  Portland  Oregonian 
observes: 

“A  950,000,000- bush  el  crop  would 
leave  385,000,000  bushels  for  export 
after  allowing  535,000.000  for  home 
consumption,  80,000,000  for  seed 
and  50,000,000  to  carry  over.  That 
would  exceed  the  highest  export — 
that  of  1901-2 — by  more  than  105,- 
000, 000  bushels.  This  fact  is  being 
used  to  bear  the  price,  but  Europe 
has  such  a shortage  in  prospect 
that  it  can  absorb  all  our  surplus, 
provided  the  price  is  not  prohibi- 
tive. The  eight  leading  grain 
countries  of  Europe  are  expected 
to  raise  1 ,580,000.000  bushels,  a de- 
crease of  265,000,000  from  last  year, 
when  several  of  them  had  short 
crops.  One  exporter  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  German  acreage  is 
25  per  cent  short  and  France  and 
Austria-Hungary  are  also  short. 
Europe  is  expected  to  need  600,- 
000,000  bushels  of  imported  wheat, 
which  must  come  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Argentina,  India  and  Australia. 


STAR  RETT,  in  New  York  Tribune 

“I  feel  better  Already.” 
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DARLING,  in  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader 


Running  Up  an  Awful  Big  Bill 
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Unless  there  should  be  bumper  crops  all 
along  the  line,  Europe  will  take  all  this 
country  can  supply  and  will  pay  stiff  prices 
for  it.  Whatever  reduction  there  may  be  in 
the  size  of  the  crop,  the  farmer  will  be  com- 
pensated by  the  higher  price.  Yet  the  Kan- 
sas farmer  is  grumbling  at  $1.05  on  the 
farm  and  at  the  prospect  that  wheat  will 
go  below  a dollar,  for  he  has  come  to  ex- 
pect war  prices.*’ 

Among  other  interesting  developments  in 
the  financial  world  may  be  mentioned  the 
arrangement  on  the  part  of  France  for  a 
bank  loan  in  New  York,  and  the  dotation 
of  the  new  English  war  loan  of  $1,250,000,- 
000,  supplemented  by  a comprehensive  plan 
for  a consolidation  of  the  old  and  the  new 
funded  debt  of  Great  Britain. 

The  immediate  effect  of  these  transac- 
tions, the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  points  out, 
“was  to  revive  foreign  liquidation  of  Amer- 
ican securities,  the  investment  features  of 
the  war  loans  being  more  attractive  than 
those  inhering  in  stocks  and  bonds  of 
American  corporations.  As  a consequence 


the  tone  of  the  New  York  stock  market  be- 
came heavy,  and  the  price  of  international 
stocks  declined.  The  movement  should  not 
be  construed  as  reflecting  any  unfavorable 
change  in  the  domestic  situation.  It  merely 
represents  a shifting  of  investments.  Be- 
sides, the  proceeds  of  a large  part  of  these 
foreign  loans  will  be  spent  in  the  United 
States  for  foodstuffs  and  war  materials  gen- 
erally, increasing  domestic  trade  activity; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  rate  of  interest 
paid  on  foreign  government  bonds  has  an 
influence  on  the  market  for  all  classes  of 
investments." 

Of  the  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1,  the 
Washington  Post  paints  an  optimistic  pic- 
ture. Not  theories,  declares  the  Post,  but 
facts,  confront  the  American  investor.  It 
continues  with  the  following  general 
survey: 

“Let  any  banker,  any  manufacturer,  any 
merchant  or  salesman,  broker  or  other  dis- 
tributer but  note  the  surpassing  activities 
and  extraordinary  financial  strength,  the 
magnificent  opportunities  to  command  the 


PON  A Her,  in  CUvtltnd  PI  tin  DtnUr 


Not  Guilty! 
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STINSON,  In  Dayton  Ntws 


' CjQOQle 


Supplying  the  “Sea  of  Gold' 
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world’s  commerce  and  the  manner  in  which 
our  business  leaders  and  the  masses  of  the 
people  have  risen  to  the  situation  during 
the  past  twelve  months,  and  the  transforma- 
tion effected  in  less  than  one  year  must 
impress  such  person  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence as  to  the  prosperity  the  next  year 
is  to  bring  to  our  country  and  its  people. 

“New  England's  industrial  districts  are 
alive  with  real  business,  pressing  business, 
rushing  business,  business  that  is  not  leav- 
ing a person  that  wants  work  in  those 
states  without  employment. 

“New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  Virginia 
have  their  shipments  abroad  only  limited 
by  cargo  space,  their  docks  filled  with  ex- 
port freights,  the  manufacturing  plants  fully 
manned  and  the  concrete  mixers,  the  brick 
masons’  trowels,  the  carpenters’  saws  and 
hammers  busy  on  additions  to  plants,  new 
plants  and  new  constructions  of  every  kind 
and  class. 

"Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin and  Missouri’s  coal  mines,  lead 
mines,  zinc  mines  never  before  so  filled 
with  busy  men,  never  before  so  profitably 
employed.  Iron  works,  steel  works,  coke 
plants,  potteries,  glass  works,  agricultural 
implement  works,  machine  shops,  automo- 


bile factories,  rubber  works  never  employing 
so  many  persons  as  today,  never  making  so 
great  disbursements  on  pay  rolls  as  today, 
never  possessing  such  markets  at  home  and 
abroad  as  at  this  hour. 

"Carloads  of  wheat  from  Louisiana  in 
Northern  markets,  corn  and  rice,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  hay  and  fodder  crops,  great  ad- 
ditions to  the  acreages  in  rye,  barley  and 
peas,  large  numbers  of  hogs,  of  sheep,  of 
cattle  on  Southern  farms  and  plantations — 
all  these  show  how  the  Southern  agricul- 
turists have  with  prompt  decision  and  good 
judgment  taken  to  the  production  of  diversi- 
fied crops. 

"Cotton  is  no  longer  depressed  in  price, 
and  every  month  as  the  year  advances  will 
witness  a stronger  demand. 

"The  great  trans-Mississippi  region  re- 
joices in  the  prospect  of  abundant  harvests. 

"The  agriculturists  in  every  portion  of 
the  United  States  report  good  crops. 

"The  amounts  of  money  at  the  command 
of  business  in  this  republic  now  were  never 
approached  in  the  past,  and  the  sums  at  the 
service  of  our  manufacturers,  our  mer- 
chants, our  builders,  our  transportation 
companies  are  now  computed  in  billions, 
not  millions,  as  two  years  ago." 


om  iht  North  S«»  Timts 


John:  “Have  another  go.  Bill." 


The  source  of  thi»  cartoon  is  interesting.  It  is  taken  from  The  North  Sea  Times,  published  on  board 
the  British  battleship  “King  Edward  VII,  of  the  third  battle  squadron. 


New  Secretary  of  State 
Heralded  as  Man  of  the  Hour 


FAVORABLE  comment  from  every 
quarter  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
selection  by  President  Wilson  of 
Robert  Lansing  as  the  new  secretary  of 
state  has  been  a popular  one.  Mr.  Lansing 
is  heralded  everywhere  as  the  man  of  the 
hour.  The  Washing- 
ton dispatches  car- 
rying the  announce- 
ment said:  “Few  ap- 
pointments in  recent 
years  have  given 
such  widespread  sat- 
isfaction in  the  na- 
tional capital."  The 
newly  - appointed 
secretary  is  51  years 
of  age.  He  was  born 
at  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
attended  the  local 
schools,  and  was 
graduated  from  Am- 
herst College.  H e 
studied  law,  and  was. 
admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1889,  and  has  been 
active  in  big  affairs 
ever  since. 

In  the  Alaskan 
boundary  dispute 
Mr.  Lansing  served 
his  country  with  dis- 
tinction, ?nd  he  has 
been  given  credit  in 
the  recent  contro- 
versy with  Germany 
for  having  guided 
the  President 
through  the  intrica- 
cies of  international 
law.  H i s dignity, 
his  “charming  manners,"  his  high  qualifica- 
tions, all  appeal  to  the  moguls  of  the  fourth 
estate,  while  the  absence  in  his  character  of 
those  qualities  which  made  Bryan  seek  the 
Chautauqua  circuit  have  been  hailed  as  a 
welcome  relief  from  charlatanism. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  puts  it  aptly  when 
it  says: 

“On  the  whole  very  much  is  gained  for 
the  propriety  and  dignity  of  the  State  De- 
artment  in  the  change  from  Mr.  Bryan  to 
It.  Lansing.  The  latter  is  a conventional 
man,  accustomed  to  association  with  men  of 
all  ranks  and  countries,  and  adjusted  by 
training  and  habit  to  the  formalities  and 
usages  of  diplomatic  life.  He  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  eliminate  grape  juice  and 
the  broad-brim  hat  from  our  department  of 
diplomacy.  Likewise  he  may  be  depended 
upon  to  reorganize  the  department  under 
conceptions  and  in  conformity  with  usages 
conventionally  established.  The  cheap  poli- 


tics reflected  in  the  department  under  the 
Bryan  regime  may  be  eliminated.  There 
will  be  no  more  picture-show  stunts,  no 
parade  of  crude  vanities,  no  incongruous 
intermingling  of  officialdom  with  Chautau- 
qua vaudeville  engagements." 

As  the  Chicago 
Journal  observes, 
“Mr.  Lansing  is  not  a 
politician,  but  he  is 
one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  inter- 
national law  that  this 
country  holds  today. 
He  knows  every 
thread  in  the  present 
tangle,  he  is  in  com- 
plete accord  with  his 
chief,  and  he  can  be 
trusted  not  to  com- 
plicate matters  by 
‘resigning  for  con- 
science’ sake’  at  the 
height  of  a crisis. 
Good  fortune  to 
Secretary  Lansing.” 
President  Wil- 
son's decision  in 
making  the  appoint- 
ment, irrespective  of 
political  considera- 
tions, is  applauded 
by  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  in  the 
following: 

“Mr.  Lansing’s 
long  and  honorable 
service  for  the  gov- 
ernment in  many 
important  interna- 
tional affairs  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  will  be  resolutely  upheld  and  its 
dignity  sustained  in  all  its  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. By  refusing  to  again  make  of  this 
vitally  important  appointment  a mere  op- 
portunity for  political  advantage  President 
Wilson  has  demonstrated  his  appreciation 
of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  and  the  impera- 
tive need  of  the  best  obtainable  expert  ad- 
vice. The  present  hour  calls  for  something 
more  than  a politician  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the*  country  will  breathe  more 
freely  now  that  it  is  assured  that  a diplo- 
mat will  direct  the  nation’s  diplomacy." 

“A  real  secretary  of  state"  is  the  term 
used  by  the  New  York  Tribune  in  quali- 
fying Mr.  Lansing.  The  Tribune  says: 
“The  critical  condition  of  our  relations 
with  Germany  makes  it  imperative  to  have 
an  experienced  and  competent  diplomatist 
at  the  head  of  the  State  Department  Mr. 
Lansing  has  the  ability  and  the  training 
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"That  certainty  listens  Rood  to  me.” 
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ORR,  in  Nashville  Tennessean 

Left  in  the  Pockets 

as  an  international  lawyer  which  are  needed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  department's  business. 
He  possesses,  in  addition,  a familiarity  with 
the  details  of  the  various  negotiations  now 
pending  which  it  would  have  taken  a secre- 
tary appointed  from  the  outside  much  pre- 
cious time  to  acquire.  He  was  the  logical 
choice  for  the  secretaryship,  and  the  coun- 
try will  he  glad  to  see  logic  considered  and 
professional  capacity  recognized  in  the  se- 
lection of  that  member  of  the  cabinet  who 
most  of  all  needs  to  be  a self-re- 
liant specialist. 

“The  country  should  never  have 
another  secretary  of  state  who 
does  not  measure  up  in  knowledge 
and  training  to  the  special  require- 
ments of  that  very  difficult  post." 

That  Mr.  Bryan  had  been  merely 
a figurehead,  and  that  Mr.  l«ansing 
had  been  right  along  the  actual 
secretary  of  state  is  implied  in 
more  than  one  bit  of  editorial  com- 
ment. As  the  Philadelphia  Press 
has  it: 

“President  Wilson  knows  exactly 
what  are  Mr.  I.ansing’s  opinions 
on  pending  questions  and  his  quali- 
fications for  dealing  with  them. 

He  has  consulted  and  worked  with 
Mr.  Lansing  rather  than  Mr.  Bryan 
in  his  most  important  diplomatic 
dealings  with  foreign  nations.  Mr. 
Lansing's  appointment  implies, 
therefore,  an  unbroken  continuity 
in  our  country’s  recent  foreign 
policy.” 


“President  Wilson’s  cabinet," 
says  the  Providence  Journal,  “will 
be  materially  strengthened  by  this 
appointment,  which  is  ‘the  logical 
outcome  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  faith  in 
Mr.  I-ansing,  and  his  very  great 
appreciation  for  his  services  since 
he  has  been  connected  with  the 
State  Department.' 

“Loyalty,  patriotism  and  com- 
mon sense,"  adds  the  Journal,  “are 
the  attributes  we  most  need  in  our 
secretary  of  state,  and  Mr.  Lansing 
measures  up  to  all  of  these  require- 
ments." 

The  Washington  Post  predicts  a 
brilliant  career  for  the  new'  secre- 
tary, and  says: 

“The  country  is  gratified  that 
Robert  Lansing  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  state.  Disregarding 
considerations  of  political  advan- 
tage, the  president  has  wisely  de- 
cided to  retain  at  the  head  of  the 
State  Department  a man  whose 
training,  ability  and  temperamental 
aptitude  peculiarly  qualify  him  for 
the  post.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
president  and  for  the  country  at 
this  juncture  that  in  the  depart- 
ment itself  ^strong  character  is 
available  to  carry  the  onerous  bur- 
dens imposed  by  affairs  abroad.” 
The  nonpolitical  aspects  of  the  case  like- 
wise appeal  to  the  Pittsburgh  Post,  which 
says: 

“In  appointing  Robert  Lansing  to  be 
secretary  of  state  President  Wilson  does 
the  expected,  and  that  it  has  been  antici- 

fiated  with  favorable  comments  on  all  sides 
eaves  no  question  either  as  to  its  wisdom 
or  its  popularity.  While  Mr.  Lansing  is  a 
Democrat  it  counts  nothing  against  his 
appointment  that  he  is  not  a politician.” 


CAS5EL.  in  Hew  York  Evening  World  Copyright,  I'rew  Pnhllthlug  Co. 
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UunAnt  1,  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


BY  the  arrest  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  by  Fed- 
eral officials,  of  General  Victoriano 
Huerta,  President  Wilson  took  the 
first  decisive  action  on  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion since  the  abandonment  of  his  policy  of 
“watchful  waiting.”  It  is  the  general  belief 
that  a new  Mexican  revolution  has  been 
nipped  in  the  bud.  Just  what  might  have 
happened  had  Huerta  again  entered  the 
field  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  Today  in 
Mexico  there  are  fighting  against  one  an- 
other, Villistas,  Carranzistas,  Obrcgonistas, 
Zapatistas.  Constitutionalists.  Convention- 
alists, and  Yaqui  Indians.  The  country  is 
in  a state  of  anarchy,  and  if  confusion  can 
be  worse  confounded,  Huerta  would  have 
made  it  so. 

The  ex-dictator,  who  has  been  dwelling 
peaceably  at  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  being  intercepted, 
and  declared  that  he  was  merely  on  a 
pleasure  trip  to  see  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. He  denied  being  connected  with 
any  new  revolutionary  movement.  “I  have 
retired  from  the  field  as  a soldier,”  he  told 
the  officers,  “unless  my  country  should  need 
my  services  against  a foreign  foe.  I am 
anxious  to  return  to  Mexico.  It  is  .my 
home.  But  I will  never  return  until  after 
peace  is  established.  This  may  take  five  or 
six  years.” 

From  the  White  House  have  come  many 
indications  that  if  Mexico  does  not  speedily 


pacify  herself  Uncle  Sam  will  again  have  to 
step  in  and  complete  the  work  left  undone 
at  Vera  Cruz.  Unless  something  is  done, 
as  many  students  of  the  situation  agree, 
Mexico  will  offer  fruitful  territory  for  some 
foreign  power  after  the  war.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment,  when  war  with  Germany  is  a 
possibility,  if  not  a probability,  the  Mexican 
question  assumes  an  importance  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  facts.  Our  real  duty  just 
now  would  seem  to  be  at  least  to  feed  the 
starving  people,  if  not  to  put  an  end  to  the 
chaos  by  armed  intervention. 

Under  the  caption,  “Meddling  with 
Mexico,”  the  Chicago  Tribune  says: 

“What  the  expediency  of  the  interception 
of  Huerta  and  Orozco  mav  have  been  it  is 
impossible  to  know.  They  re  no  worse  than 
the  other  Mexican  revolutionists — past, 
present,  and  future — and  better  than  some. 

“It  is  impossible  to  know,  in  Mexico’s 
present  condition,  what  our  legal  duties  are 
toward  her  or  to  whom  they  arc  due.  We 
cannot  pretend  our  policy  has  been  a policy 
of  noninterference  or  that  the  popular 
phrase  ‘watchful  waiting’  meant  in  the  least 
what  it  was  taken  to  mean  by  the  public. 

“The  fact  is  that  our  government  has  de- 
cisively afTected  the  course  of  events  since 
the  assassination  of  Madero.  We  have  put 
enormous  pressure  on  Mexican  leaders;  we 
have  shut  off  munitions  at  times,  and  then 
admitted . them;  we  invaded  Mexico  and 
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PATRICK,  in  Hew  Orleans  Times ■ Picayune 

“No,  thig  it  a different  atory.” 
took  its  principal  seaport  with  force  of  arms 
to  intercept  trade  between  Mexico  and  a 
neutral  power;  we  have  procured  diplomatic 
action  or  inaction  decisively  affecting  the 
fate  of  this  leader  or  that;  in  short,  we 
have  been  a constant  and  sometimes  a domi- 
nant factor  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico 
since  the  rise  of  Huerta. 

“It  is  time  we  stopped  dabbling 
and  drifting.  It  is  time  we  stopped 
acquiring  responsibilities  by  divert- 
ing the  course  of  events  without 
controlling  it. 

“Some  day,  and  the  day  is  not 
far  off,  we  shall  have  to  act  de- 
cisively. Our  hope  that  Mexico 
would  light  the  war  fever  out  of 
its  veins;  that  patriotic  and  disin- 
terested men  would  be  found  capa- 
ble of  bringing  back  order  on  a 
basis  promising  political  and  social 
progre-s — this  generous  hope  is 
not  only  no  nearer  realization,  it 
seems  virtually  to  have  disap- 
peared. 

“Why  then  do  we  continue  to 
meddle  with  Mexican  conditions? 

Either  we  ought  to  go  about  prac- 
tically and  vigorously  to  mend 
them  or  we  ought  to  keep  our 
hands  off  and  face  the  certainty 
that  sooner  or  later  other  govern- 
ments, who  have  respected  our 
prior  rights  ami  special  interests, 
will  act  with  respect  for  their  own 
interests  and  little  for  ours. 

“Uncle  Sam  in  the  role  of  Mr. 
Micawher  is  a sorry  sight. 

“If  we  cannot  keep  our  hands  off 
Mexican  affairs — and  we  can't,  as 


the  president  has  proved  in  spite 
of  his  desire  to  let  the  Mexican 
muddle  clear  itself — then  wc  ought 
to  take  decisive  action  while  our 
hands  are  free.*' 

The  arrest  of  a Mexican  general 
by  a deputy  town  marshal  rather 
amuses  the  Chicago  Journal,  which 
comments  in  this  wise: 

"A  new  Mexican  crisis,  consist- 
ing of  one  ready-made  president, 
numerous  assistant  presidents,  ten 
generals  and  several  privates,  was 
averted  when  Victoriano  Huerta 
walked  into  the  arms  of  a waiting 
deputy  marshal  down  near  the 
border.  The  ex-dictator  himself 
was  released  on  bond,  but  there 
are  indications  that  his  ‘goat1  re- 
mains in  custody. 

“Small  wonder  if  that  be  true. 
For  a Napoleon  of  the  west’  to  be 
nabbed  by  a common,  ordinary 

(federal  cop  is  almost  more  than 
Victoriano  s lofty  nature  can  bear. 
I f it  becomes  necessary  to  pinch 
Mr.  Huerta  again,  the  Journal  sub- 
mits that  the  least  the  American 
government  can  do  is  to  delegate 
the  job  to  Gen.  Wood,  M.  D.,  who 
will  know  how  to  administer  the  proper 
stimulant  if  the  prisoner’s  heart  fails  him." 

With  Villa  losing  ground,  and  willing  to 
discuss  terms  of  compromise  with  Car- 
ranza, the  latter,  it  appears,  refuses  to  make 
terms  at  all,  announcing  that  he  will  crush 
his  enemy  by  force.  Thus,  according  to 
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the  Cleveland  Leader,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive but  intervention.  As  the  Leader 
puts  it: 

"Now  President  Wilson  must  decide 
whether  to  take  sides  with  the  weaker  fac- 
tion against  the  one  in  control  of  much  the 
larger  part  of  Mexico.  He  must  determine 
the  course  of  the  United  States  with  refer- 
ence to  an  intolerable  situation  which  may 
be  prolonged  for  many  months  or  even  for 
years,  however  unequal  the  strength  of 
Carranza  and  Villa  may  be. 

“He  has  also  to  remember  that  the  man 
who  is  most  favorable  to  a settlement  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  United  States 
has  an  infamous  character  and  black  record. 
He  has  already  received  much  more  consid- 
eration and  favor  from  the  administration 
than  he  has  deserved.  His  present  attitude 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  his  weakness  and  his 
darkening  prospects. 

“Fine  prospect  for  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration, is  it  not?  For  two  years  its  Mex- 
ican policy  has  rested  on  a false  founda- 
tion and  now,  notwithstanding  recent  vigor 
and  decision,  its  position  in  respect  to 
Mexico  is  difficult  in  the  extreme.” 

“Fine  outlook,  isn’t  it!”  comments  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which  heaps  ridicule 
upon  the  policy  of  “watchful  waiting,”  that 
was  going  to  "uplift  Mexico  to  the  seventh 


heaven  of  peace,  happiness  and  brotherly 
love.”  The  Inquirer  continues: 

“Mexicans  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation 
by  the  thousands.  The  Red  Cross  is  doing 
its  best  to  forward  what  food  supplies  it 
can.  Anarchy  reigns.  Conditions  are  worse 
than  ever.  Over  on  the  Gulf  of  California 
coast  the  Yaqui  Indians  are  threatening  the 
lives  of  Americans  who  have  settled  in  the 
Y’aqui  Valley.  American  gunboats  are  on 
hand  ready  to  land  the  few  hundred  marines 
that  they  carry  if  the  Villistas,  who  have 
undertaken  to  subdue  the  plundering  In- 
dians, fail  to  do  so.” 

According  to  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
the  situation  calls  for  armed  intervention. 
It  is  the  Carranza  obstinacy  that  must  be 
met,  this  journal  tells  us,  and  adds: 

"Mexico’s  great  need  is  for  a strong  man, 
but  its  greatest  possibilities  of  harm  can 
come  from  an  obstinate  man. 

"Villa  and  the  effective  leaders  associated 
with  him  are  responsive  to  Washington’s 
efforts  for  ending  the  war.  They  will  agree 
to  a truce.  They  are  prepared  to  enter  a 
conference  with  representatives  of  opposing 
factions  to  arrange  conditions  for  restoring 
peace.  Rut  obstinate  old  Carranza  will  have 
only  a peace  which  he  himself  dictates.  He 
flouts  Washington,  and  will  not  agree  even  to 
a temporary  truce.” 


DONA  HEY.  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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From  Cl.ind.ides,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

AN  IMPERTINENT  UNCLE 

She:  "You  always  follow  me.  and  even  count  my  footsteps.  To  know  what  you 
want  of  me  is  of  no  account  to  me.” 

A "Mesican-American*'  view  of  the  situation. 
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“TJARON  GISKRA,  now  Minister 
||  Plenipotentiary  of  Austria-Hungary 
at  The  Hague,  and  who  spent  many 
years  at  Washington  as  Secretary  of  Em- 
bassy, marrying  Miss  Helen  King  of  New 
York,  has  been  singularly  ill-advised  in 
bringing  suit  in  the  Dutch  courts  against 
the  Amsterdam  Telegraaf,”  writes  the  Mar- 
quise de  Fontenoy  in  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Sun. 

“The  latter  not  long  ago  published  a 
rather  coarse  cartoon,  entitled  'The  Waning 
Empire.'  It  portrayed  the  venerable  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  bowed  down  with 
cares  and  perplexities  and  in  the  act  of 
just  having  had  one  of  his  legs  amputated. 
The  German  Kaiser  has  got  hold  of  the 
severed  member,  and  offers  it  in  a jovial 
manner  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  who 
greedily  holds  out  his  plate  for  more. 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  represented  as  remark- 
ing to  the  Italian  monarch,  ‘Oh,  for  that 
matter,  you  can  be  helped  according  to  your 
appetite,  only  you  must  give  me  more  time.’ 

“As  the  Telegraaf  prints  daily  cartoons  of 
a rather  realistic  and  Hogarthian  character, 
this  particular  one  attracted  no  special  at- 
tention until  Baron  Giskra  very  foolishly 
took  the  matter  up  and  demanded  of  Queen 
Wilhelmina  and  of  her  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  that  the  paper  should  be  prosecuted 
for  16se  majeste.  The  Baron  was  informed 
that  neither  the  Queen  nor  yet  her  Govern- 
ment could  move  in  the  matter,  and  there- 
upon he  instituted  proceedings  in  the  local 
courts  at  Amsterdam  against  the  newspaper 
in  the  name  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
for  libel,  placing  his  sovereign  in  a most 
undignified  position  and  incidentally  giving 
no  end  of  an  advertisement  to  a paper  which 
assuredly  has  no  circulation  to  speak  of 
outside  of  Holland. 


THAT  DUTCH 

GABON 

77/of  Caused 

Dorci\  Giskra 
to  brir\£  Suit 
agairvst  the 
Publishers 

“As  the  venerable  Austrian  ruler  has 
never  during  all  the  sixty-seven  years  of 
his  record  reign  taken  any  cognizance  of 
the  utterances  or  cartoons  of  a foreign 
newspaper,  no  matter  how  scurrilous,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  either  he  or  his  gov- 
ernment is  responsible  for  the  action  in- 
augurated by  Baron  Giskra  in  the  Dutch 
courts,  and  in  the  event  of  Giskra's  example 
being  followed  his  Austrian  and  German 
colleagues  in  other  neutral  countries  are 
likely  to  have  their  hands  pretty  full/* 


THAT  “SHIMA”  CARTOON  AGAIN 

In  the  April  number  of  Cartoons  Maga- 
zine appeared  a cartoon  credited  to  the 
Sydney  t Australia)  Times,  and  accompanied 
by  protests  made  by  Americans,  and  others, 
of  the  New  South  Wales  metropolis.  The 
cartoon  pictured  John  Bull  throttling  Ger- 
many, and  calling  to  Shima  (Japan)  to 
“keep  his  eye  on  Sam  there  [U.  S.]  until 
he'd  finished  this  job." 

A reader  in  Sydney  calls  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  credit  (or  discredit)  should 
have  gone  to  the  Sunday  Times,  as  there  is 
no  such  paper  as  the  Sydney  Times. 

“It  is  only  fair  to  Sydney,"  he  adds,  “to 
say  that  the  Sunday  Times  is  not  a news- 
paper to  which  people  look  for  light,  nor 
does  it  reflect  public  opinion  here.  It  is  de- 
voted mainly  to  sporting,  racing,  and  shoot- 
ing. and  aims  generally  at  being  diverting 
and  startling.  It  is  not  taken  very  seriously, 
and  is,  I suppose,  on  a par  with  your  ‘yellow 
press.'  It  is  usually  read  in  bed  on  Sunday 
morning.  Of  course,  such  a cartoon  should 
not  have  appeared  at  all,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  protests.  Sydney  people, 
too.  think  the  cartoon  uncalled  for. 
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“Sick  Man”  Still  Manages  to 
Retain  Hold  in  Europe 


LITTLE  news  as  yet  comes  from  the 
Dardanelles,  where  the  second  attack 
on  Constantinople  is  progressing. 
Apparently  a deadlock  has  resulted.  The 
situation  has  been  compared  with  that  in 
Flanders.  The  allies,  having  gained  a foot- 
hold on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  are  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  retain  their  ground,  and 
almost  impossible  to  advance.  The  topo- 
graphical character  of  the  territory  greatly 
adds  to  the  security  of  the  defenders.  Na- 
ture herself,  it  seems,  has  done  all  in  her 
power  to  render  the  Turkish  stronghold  im- 
pregnable. Hard  lighting,  however,  has 
been  going  on,  and  with  the  arrival  of 
Italian  troops  the  offensive  probably  will 
be  renewed  with  additional  vigor. 

British  opinion  appears  to  have  become 
reconciled  to  the  fact  that  a speedy  decision 
is  not  to  be  looked  for.  The  serious  naval 
mishaps  suffered  by  the  attacking  fleet  have 
abated  much  of  the  early  optimism,  and  a 
tendency  in  some  quarters  to  criticize  the 
navy  has  been  noticed.  There  is  also  some 
disappointment  manifest  over  the  failure  of 
the  expected  Balkan  cooperation.  Some  of 
the  problems  that  confront  the  allies  are 
thus  summed  up  by  the  London  News  and 
Leader: 

“The  second  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  is 
likely  to  be  a very  different  one  from  the 
first.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  first  enterprise  was  pushed  on  in  defer- 
ence to  the  desires  of  Russia  and  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  Greek  assistance.  The  Greek 
assistance  was  to  take  the  form  of  the  use 
of  Greek  islands  as  naval  bases  and  of  a 
small  land  force.  As  the  Greek  military  co- 
operation promised  by  M.  Venizelos  seems 
never  to  have  been  very  large  and  in  the 
end  dwindled  down  to  a division,  the  enter- 
prise was  conceived  as  for  practical  pur- 
poses mainly  a naval  one,  and  when  Greek 
cooperation  failed  it  became  a purely  naval 
one.  The  season  was  not  well  chosen  for  a 
naval  undertaking,  and  experience  showed 
that  the  strength  of  the  defenses,  improved 
and  elaborated  by  the  Germans,  had  been 
underestimated.  Mines,  floating  mines,  tor- 
pedoes, mobile  guns  were  formidable  ob- 
stacles. The  Turks  were  in  such  strong 
numbers  that  landing  parties  could  not  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  forts  battered 
by  the  ships’  guns,  wdiile  the  constant  inter- 
ruptions of  the  attack  owing  to  inclement 
weather  enabled  the  Turks  either  to  repair 
their  defenses  or  to  substitute  new*  batteries 
at  other  points.  The  interesting  question 
of  the  capabilities  of  ships  against  forts 
has  not  yet  been  determined,  for  the  narrow 
waters  and  the  currents  and  the  variable 
winds  make  the  Dardanelles  a special  prob- 
lem. But  it  does  seem  to  be  demonstrated 
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that  to  ask  the  ships  alone  to  force  the 
Dardanelles  is  to  set  the  navy  an  impossible 
task.  The  navy  needs  the  cooperation  of  an 
adequate  military  force,  and  adequate  means 
a force  equal  to  the  best  that  the  enemy  is 
reasonably  likely  to  bring  into  the  field. 
The  function  of  the  fleet  then  becomes 
three-fold:  it  covers  the  landing  of  the 
troops,  it  supplies  them  and  blockades  the 
enemy,  and  it  helps  the  army  where  prac- 
ticable, either  with  its  guns  in  the  main 
operation  or  by  creating  diversions. 

“The  Germans  may  be  right  in  their  be- 
lief that^  it  is  contemplated  to  operate  with 
a Russian  force  from  the  east  as  well  as 
with  a Franco-British  force  from  the  west. 
An  attack  simultaneously  against  the 
Asiatic  and  the  European  shores  from  both 
ends  would,  if  made  in  sufficient  strength, 
be  a very  formidable  thing.  Clearly,  how- 
ever, the  Russians  cannot  land  troops  in 
Thrace,  assuming  that  they  can  spare  them, 
until  they  have  obtained  definite  command 
of  the  Black  Sea. 

“If  the  second  attack  on  the  Dardanelles 
is  really  beginning  we  should  not  expect 
decisive  results  quickly.  The  Turks  have 
concentrated  a large  army  of  their  best 
troops.  The  fine  success  at  Shaiba,  where 
the  losses  inflicted  on  the  enemy  amounted 
to  6,000,  was  gained  more  cheaply  than  we 
have  a right  to  count  upon  in  the  Darda- 
nelles, where  the  Turkish  soldiers  are  bet- 
ter, better  found  and  better  led.  This  is 
not  to  suggest  that  the  allied  troops  will 
prove  unequal  to  their  task,  but  to  warn  us 
against  depreciating  its  magnitude.  There 
is  another  consideration  which  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  Diplomacy  must  assist 
arms.  In  the  first  attack  it  seems  to  have 
been  calculated  that  a successful  military 
stroke  by  itself  would  cut  all  the  tangled 
knot  of  conflicting  political  interests  and 
mobilize  the  united  Balkans  against  the 
enemy.  One  may  take  the  liberty  of  dis- 
trusting any  such  calculation.  The  diplo- 
matists can  and  ought  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Balkan  states.  If 
they  do  so  the  task  of  the  allied  armies  and 
fleets  is  greatly  lightened.  If  they  omit  to 
do  so  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
success  of  the  allied  arms  will  bring  the 
Balkans  into  the  field.  Yet  to  mobilize  the 
Balkans  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  any 
expedition  against  the  Dardanelles.” 

Other  obstacles  to  be  encountered  are  set 
forth  in  a dispatch  from  the  Eastern  Med- 
iterranean from  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett  to  the 
same  newspaper.  We  quote  the  following: 

“It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Turks 
were  not  relying  on  their  heavy  guns  alone 
to  defend  the  Straits.  They  knew  that  their 
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minefield  was  to  a great  extent  intact,  and 
that  the  fleet  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
getting  through  without  heavy  loss.  Never- 
theless, all  those  works  which  actually  over- 
look the  Dardanelles,  and  are  situated  right 
on  the  shores  of  the  Straits,  can  speedily  be 
placed  out  of  action  by  the  guns  of  ships, 
or  else  smothered  with  such  a volume  of 
fire  that  the  gunners  will  be  forced  to  take 
shelter  in  the  bomb-proofs.  But  such  works 
as  these  only  come  within  the  cate- 
gory of  obsolete  defences.  They 
are  no  longer  the  real  obstacles 
which  must  be  overcome  before 
the  passage  can  be  forced. 

“The  Turkish  soldier  fights  very 
well  behind  entrenchments,  but  he 
is  a very  bad  gunner  and  possesses 
absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  war.  Had  the  defence 
of  the  Straits  been  left  in  his  hands 
alone  the  Allied  Fleet  would  most 
probably  have  been  off  Constanti- 
nople by  now.  But  the  Turkish 
army,  directed  by  highly  trained 
German  officers,  and  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  science  and  tech- 
nical skill,  is  a very  different 
enemy.  One  must  give  the  Ger- 
mans their  due  meed  of  praise  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have 
adapted  the  defences  to  meet  the 
immense  power  of  ships’  guns,  and 
for  having  built  up  a kind  of  sec- 
ondary defence  out  of  any  material 
available — which  is  now  proving 
far  more  formidable  than  the  old 


forts  mounting  the  heaviest  guns. 
The  fleet  has  three  main  obsta- 
cles to  overcome,  and  to  achieve 
decisive  results  the  assistance  of  a 
very  large  expeditionary  force,  sup- 
plied with  powerful  artillery,  both 
field  and  howitzer,  is  essential. 
First  and  foremost  are  the  mine- 
fields, which  are  constantly  being 
renewed,  and  the  floating  mines, 
which  are  carried  down  by  the 
four-knot  current.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally accepted  that  it  was  mines 
of  this  description  which  sank  the 
Bouvet,  the  Irresistible,  and  the 
Ocean. 

“The  second  obstacle  which  must 
be  overcome  is  formed  by  the  con- 
cealed batteries  of  heavy  howitzers 
and  direct-lire  guns  which  have 
been  placed  in  position  since  the 
first  attack  on  the  outer  forts.  The 
movable  batteries  of  field  guns  and 
light  howitzers,  which  are  shifted 
from  point  to  point  under  perfect 
coyer,  and  which  open  up  on  the 
ships  from  the  most  unexpected 
positions,  present  the  third  ob- 
stacle. All  these  defences  have  an 
important  bearing  on  each  other. 
For  instance,  field  guns  and  light 
howitzers  can  do  little  or  no  dam- 
age to  a battleship  cleared  for  ac- 
tion except  to  those  in  her  control  tops. 
Several  ships  have  thus  suffered.  But  they 
can  inflict  very  serious  damage  on  trawlers 
and  destroyers  engaged  in  the  task  of 
sweeping  the  Straits. 

"The  work  has  often  had  to  be  checked 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  this  fire.  The 
destroyers  and  trawlers  go  up  the  Darda- 
nelles unfler  the  protection  of  a battleship 
and  commence  their  operations.  They  are 
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Her  Sinister  Glance  Draws  the  Enemy  On — But  None 
Return 

immediately  subjected  to  a tremendous  fire 
from  the  enemy's  light  guns,  which  are  so 
carefully  concealed  that  the  secondary  arma- 
ment of  the  battleship  in  charge  finds  it 
almost  impossible  to  pick  up  a target.  They 
can  only  aim  at  the  flashes  of  the  guns 
when  these  are  visible,  or  else  by  the  map, 
after  an  aeroplane  reconnaissance  has  lo- 
cated a battery.  Some  guns  and  batteries 
are  temporarily  silenced,  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day  they  arc  shifted  to  a fresh  posi- 
tion, and  the  task  of  locating  them  has  to 
commence  all  over  again. 

“In  this  sense  the  old  axiom  that  ships 
arc  of  no  use  against  forts  is  quite  inac- 
curate, but  the  enemy  has  discovered  that 
even  the  heaviest  shells  can  do  but  a mini- 
mum of  damage  to  a well-constructed  em- 
placement of  earth  thrown  up  in  front  of  a 
gun.  The  great  shells  from  the  ships  throw 
up  an  enormous  amount  of  smoke  and  earth, 
but  the  actual  damage  is  small.  It  can,  in 
fact,  generally  be  made  good  during  the 
night,  or  when  the  weather  is  too  thick  to 
allow  of  shooting.  A battleship  has  to 
score  a direct  hit  on  the  gun  itself  before 
guns  mounted  in  this  simple  manner  can 
fairly  be  said  to  be  out  of  action. 

“If  the  ground  on  the  European  and 
Asiatic  sides  of  the  Straits  were  flat  the 
task  would  be  comparatively  easy,  because 
the  enemy’s  guns  could  be  kept  out  of  range 
by  the  long-range  6-in.  of  the  ships.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  just  the  reverse.  The  Gal- 
lipoli Peninsula  is  a jumble  of  hills,  valleys, 


small  rivers,  low-lying  ridges,  and  spurs, 
which  assume  no  regular  formation,  and 
which  seem  to  have  been  especially  de- 
signed by  Nature  to  assist  the  defence  of 
the  Straits.  In  parts  the  country  is  thickly 
wooded,  in  others  the  trees  are  sparse,  and 
there  arc  patches  of  low-lying  ground 
which  have  been  cultivated.  The  ascent 
from  the  shore  is  steep  and  fairly  high,  and 
the  ships  must  clear  this  initial  obstacle 
before  they  can  reach  their  mark. 

“Amongst  this  hilly  country  there  are  in- 
numerable positions  where  gpins  can  be  con- 
cealed, in  valleys,  behind  hills,  or  amongst 
trees.  When  a gun  or  battery  has  been 
located  by  an  aeroplane  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  fire  right  over  the  top  of  several 
ridges  of  hills,  and  the  smoke  of  the  burst- 
ing projectiles  cannot  be  seen,  even  from 
the  control  tops.  The  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Straits  is  lower,  and  is  commanded  along 
almost  its  whole  length  by  the  European. 

“The  more  the  task  of  forcing  the  Straits 
is  examined,  the  more  stupendous  propor- 
tions does  it  assume.  There  is  every  known 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Turks  have 
placed  a large  number  of  torpedo-tubes 
along  both  shores.  Therefore,  the  only 
way  the  Straits  can  be  opened  is  from  the 
land  side. 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS'  OF  SERIOUS 
. AND  FLIPPANT  TOPICS 


HOW  easy 
it  is  to 
make  a 
felon  of  a boy 
of  tender  years 
by  over -trust 
and  denial;  by 
sending  him  to 
Sunday  school 
with  two  pen- 
n i e s for  the 
plate,  when  his 
path  leads  him 
past  tempta- 
tion! With  a 
boy's  philos- 
o p h y I rea- 

soned  that  the  Lord,  seeing  all  things,  and 
influencing  every  one’s  action,  could  not 
hold  me  personally  responsible  for  the 
gnawing  desire  to  gorge  myself  with  a 
cent's  worth  of  sweets,  and  that  the  same 
power  was  likewise  to  blame  for  my  deter- 
mination to  share  50-50  the  church’s  pit- 
tance.  , 1 1 

Was  ever  temptation  more  ruthlessly  or 
deliberately  thrust  in  a boy’s  path  than 
when  I was  obliged  to  pass  the  candy  shop 
each  Sunday  on  my  way  to  Sunday  school? 
Surely,  I had  no  desire  to  attend  Sunday 
school ; nor  had  I given  a thought  to  candy 
until  the  sad-faced,  strait-laced  Methodist 
lady,  who  sought  to  rear  me,  thrust  into  my 
hand  the  two  guilty  coppers  with  the  ad- 
monition to  give  them  to  the  Lord — then 
sent  me  past  that  alluring  emporium  of  con- 
fections. Would  it  not  have  been  serving 
the  Lord  better  if  she  had  said:  "Here, 

my  boy,  is  a penny  for  you  to  do  with  as 
you  wish — buy  a candy  store  or  a diamond 
ring,  I care  not  which— and  here  is  one  for 
the  church.  Now  go,  and  be  sure  you  en- 
joy both.” 

Few  car  lines  would  be  operating  today 
if  it  were  not  for  the  liberal  system  of  split- 
ting the  difference  with  the  conductors  and 
ignoring  the  straight  and  narrow  principles 
of  the  register.  Let  it  be  a warning  to 
mothers  and  others  whose  ambition  it  is  to 
rear  model  young  men  to  be  generous,  or 
else  keep  them  out  of  Sunday  school,  for 
the  church  can  never  restore  the  ruin  you 
have  wrought  by  your  pernicious  practice. 


“TF  it  isn’t  one  thing,  it's  another.”  So 

^ goes  the  old  adage.  Just  as  fresh 
eggs  have  descended  from  their  win- 
ter flight  of  high  prices  so  that  mankind 
may  revel  in  said  fruit  without  fear  of 
plunging  heels-over-head  down  the  preci- 
pice of  bankruptcy,  along  comes  luscious 
Miss  Strawberry  from  the  sunny  south  at 
40  cents  a quart.  No  sooner  is  this  deli- 
cacy within  the  reach  of  the  man  of  mod- 
erate means,  and  just  as  we  are  about  to 
congratulate  ourselves  that  at  last  we  have 
kicked  the  lid  off  the  high  cost  of  living, 
than,  to  our  dismay,  the  hothouse  water- 
melon challenges  our  pocketbooks.  Or  else 
in  pops  the  North  River  shad  at  one  dollar 
a throw. 

One  should  be  greatly  indebted  to  the 
salt  cod  for  remaining  constant,  firm,  and 
resolute.  Here  is  indeed  a friend  of  human- 
kind. The  cod  has  a happy  faculty  of  adapt- 
ing himself  to  the  appetites  of  every  walk 
in  life,  at  all  times  and  under  every  condi- 
tion. He  is  the  recognized  friend  of  the 
poor  man,  yet  the  door  of  the  millionaire's 
domicile  is  ever  ajar  to  him,  and  his  wel- 
come is  assured  in  cot  or  mansion.  Not 


long  ago  the  unpretentious  soup  bone  was 
the  mainstay  of  the  lower  classes,  but  its 
fast  - growing 


popularity 
soon  put  it  out 
of  reach  of  any 
but  the  upper 
ten.  It  is  now 
hobnobhing  in 
dress-suit  soci- 
ety. leading 
cotillions,  and 
riding  in  lim- 
ousines. The 
same  holds 
true  of  the 
once  humble 
liver  and 
sweetbreads. 
Before  they 
were  "discov- 
ered,”  the 
butcher  almost 
had  to  give 
them  away. 
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TIME  was  when 
an  actor  was 
distinguished 
by  his  marcel  wave 
and  check  suit,  the 
hotel  clerk  by  his 
b i g sparklers  and 
handsome  mustache, 
and  the  humorist  by 
his  sad  and  sorrow- 
ful countenance,  but 
it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  impress  peo- 
ple with  the  idea 
that  a natural-born 
wit  must  look  sad 
and  dress  like  a 
funeral.  It  used  to 
b e fashionable  t o 
place  a china  egg 
beneath  a hen  to  in 
duce  1 a yi  n g . A 
modern  hen  would 
laugh  you  to  scorn 
for  attempting  to 
pull  off  that  foolish 
stunt  now-a-days, 
for  she  knows  her 
duty  right  well,  and  when  she  takes  it  into 
her  stubborn  old  head  to  lay  double-yolked 
eggs  and  hatch  four-legged  chickens  she’ll 
do  so  in  spite  of  you.  The  world  is  cer- 
tainly advancing  in  wisdom.  Many  who 
once  paid  exorbitant  taxes  on  real  estate 
have  turned  their  homes  into  mortgages 
and  the  proceeds  into  automobiles,  and  are 
now  standing  off  the  butcher  and  grocer  to 
overcome  the  high  cost  of  living! 

AMERICA  is  becoming  known  as  the 
home  of  special  observance  days.  Con- 
gress has  ordained  that  certain  days  of 
each  year  be  set  aside  for  observance  as 
legal  holidays.  The  newspapers  have 
brought  about  the  observance  of  many 
special  days  not  strictly  legal  holidays, 
though  enough  so  that  our  boys  think  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  play  hookey  from 
school  and  the  men-folks  be  permitted 
to  lay  off 
work.  If 
this  holiday 
fad  contin- 
ues. the  cal- 
endar will 
some  day 
have  to  be 
rearranged 
and  special 
work  days 
appointed 
to  relieve 
us  of  this 
con  tinuous 
perform- 
ance of  per- 
petual rest. 

Rece n 1 1 y 
some  crank 
suggested 


an  "Olive  Day”  and 
the  notion  was  car- 
ried by  an  over- 
whelming majority. 
Now,  I like  olives 
but  I'm  not  entirely 
dippy  over  them, 
and,  indeed,  I like 
prunes  much  better, 
so  why  couldn’t  they 
have  thought  of  a 
special  “Prune  Day” 
instead?  Prunes  are 
fully  as  beneficial  to 
the  human  organ- 
ism, I dare  say,  and 
can  be  cooked  and 
served  in  more  ways 
than  olives.  You’ve 
never  heard  of  olive 
pie  or  olive  pudding. 
No,  of  course  not. 
To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, the  olive  isn’t  in 
the  same  plane  of 
society  with  the 

f»rune,  though  it 
ooks  down  from  its 
high  cultured  perch  with  disdain  upon  its 
sweeter  sister. 

Is  it  for  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as 
these  that  we  send  representatives  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Legislature?  I say,  do  we? 
Well,  it  seems  we  do,  and  there's  an  end  to 
that  and  to  my  talk  on  the  subject  as  well, 
for  if  anyone  should  ask  me  point-blank 
whether  Congress  is  responsible  for  this 
deplorable  condition  of  affairs,  I should  be 
obliged  to  say  "Damfino.” 

SINCE  the  advent  of  moving  pictures.  I 
have  become  a worshipper  at  that 
shrine,  because  it  solves,  in  a measure, 
that  problem  “The  High  Cost  of  Living.” 
Hut,  feeling  real  skittish  one  evening  two 
fortnights  and  a half  ago,  I betook  myself 
to  one  of  the  musical  comedies  of  the  old 
days,  and  it  actually  made  me  feel  sad  to 
note  the  deathlike  grip  with  which  some 

o 1 d favor- 
ites hang 
onto  the 
game. 
There  was 
the  little 
Pony  Bal- 
let, for  in- 
stance, with 
pe  roxided 
hair,  whose 
legs  bore 
the  unmis- 
takable ear- 
marks  of 
such  high 
life  that  I 
hardly  rec- 
og n i z e d 
them  as  the 
leg*  of 
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yore.  The  little  fillies  of  twenty  years  ago, 
broader  across  the  hips,  of  course,  but  not 
one  day  older  than  sixteen  in  actions  and 
grease  paint,  capered  and  scampered  like 
colts  in  a pasture  field.  The  program  bore 
the  identical  names  of  the  original  Pony 
Ballet  that  was  brought  over  in  the  “May- 
flower,'' so  by  measuring  with  my  eye  the 
natural  development  which  might  result  by 
following  such  a vocation,  1 easily  traced 
my  old  favorites  of  a generation  ago.  The 
new  faint,  liquid  notes  which  each  was 
obliged  to  utter  were  also  the  same  notes 
cast  in  the  original  act,  but  their  quality 
bespoke  the  cocktails  they  had  passed  since 
first  I heard  them.  Ah,  well!  Many  are 
now  widowed  mothers,  no  doubt,  or  wives 
of  shiftless,  idle  or  lazy  husbands,  and,  as 
someone  must  fetch  in  the  bread  money 
we  should  not  criticize  them  too  harshly! 


full,  and  he  looked  it,  only  he  didn't  go  into 
detail  in  mentioning  the  fact.  When  I ex- 
plained to  a policeman  that  I wished  to  get 
from  where  I stood  to  Sixty-Third  and 
Broadway,  and  unbosomed  my  woes  against 
the  trolley  company,  he  assured  me  that 
they  were  “a  rotten  bunch,"  and  if  it 
weren’t  for  the  efficiency  of  the  police  force 
“no  one  would  never  get  nowhere!"  “Now, 
I’ll  tell  you  what  you  do,"  said  he.  “It’s 
about  a mile  to  where  you  wants  to  get,  so 
you’d  better  walk  down  to  Barclay  Street 
Ferry  and  take  a boat  to  Hoboken,  then 
change  to  a Twenty-Third  Street  boat. 
When  you  get  over  to  Twenty-Third,  take 
a taxi  to  yer  destination,  and  mark  me, 
you'll  be  there  an  hour  before  you  can 
figure  how  to  do  it  by  these  surface  cars!” 
Do  you  blame  me  for  still  living  in  Horse- 
heads? 


IF  ever  you  go  down  to  “Noo  York," 
you’d  better  put  a few  railroad  torpe- 
does in  your  grip  to  stop  street  cars 
when  you  wish  to  embark.  Whether  the 
transit  company  or  the  city  itself  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  eternal  changing  of  traffic 
rules  is  more  than  I can  say  without  fur- 
ther investigation.  I only  know  that  on 
the  very  day  of  this  writing  I was  unable 
to  get  myself  located  at  the  proper  corner 
to  gain  passage.  The  first  motorman  yelled 
as  he  passed  me,  “The  other  side!"  which  I 
did,  and  the  next  one  shouted  in  a mixed 
tongue,  as  I raised  a commanding  hand 
for  him  to  stop  and  let  me  on,  “Back,  ye 
rube,  to  the  oppersite  soide!" — so  I did  as 
he  requested  also,  and  waited  for  the  third 
car  to  see  what  were  the  further  desires 
of  the  company’s  subordinates.  The  next 
car  sifted  by  without  much  ado  and  much 
less  notice  of  me,  but  the  motorman  was 
kind  enough  to  suggest  that  I avail  myself 
of  the  car  back  of  him,  as  he  was  already 


THE  latest  quandary  in  which  we 
Americans  find  ourselves  today  is, 
what  will  become  of  the  banana  and 
peanut  business  when  our  pushcart  mer- 
chants respond  to  Italy’s  call,  “To  the 
Colors"?  Will  garlic  be  dropped  from  the 
group  of  ingredients  of  German  soups  and 
salads?  Will  the  heretofore  docile  Italian 
bootblack  be  ostracized  by  the  haughty 
German  (hyphen)  American?  These  are 
questions  which  disturb  us  today.  And 
who  in  H — eaven’s  name  will  devour  the 
tons  of  macaroni  and  spaghetti  now  lying 
dormant  in  our  thousands  of  delicatessen 
stores?  Will  the  hand  organ  and  the  mon- 
key be  with  us  in  memory  only  when  that 
musical  race  of  aliens  receive  their  pass- 
ports? Sad  it  may  be,  but  true  nevertheless, 
that  this  will  mean  the  passing  of  the  organ 
grinder  and  his  outfit,  for  America  is  unpre- 
pared to  meet  this  unlooked-for  emergency. 
Right  here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Ameri- 
can government  to  take  over  a colossal  en- 
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terprise  without  “busting"  any  interna- 
tional treaties.  The  hand  organ  and  mon- 
key business  will  be  on  the  slump  as  soon 
as  the  “da-goes."  Then  shall  be  the  time 
for  this  government  to  start  a national 
school  of  instruction  for  the  training  of 
American  citizens  to  operate  hand  organs, 
for,  in  spite  of  war,  America  must  be 
amused! 

EARLY  one  spring  day  I sought  an 
aged  carpenter’s  assistance  in  demol- 
ishing a storm  house  at  the  entrance 
of  my  “dugout."  After  looking  the  case 
over  critically  he  remarked,  “Well.  I’  be 
durned  if  I didn't  forgit  my  screwdriver!” 
I assured  him  that  I had  one  at  hand  and 
a patent  ratchet  screwdriver  at  that,  one 
by  which  he  could  save  much  time  in  the 
work  he  was  about  to  undertake.  “Well, 
naow,”  said  he,  “I  swan;  I never  could  use 
any  o’  those  new-fangled  screwdrivers.  I'll 
just  go  up  on  the  hill  and  get  my  old 
standby.”  “Why,”  said  I.  a little  ruffled,  as 
1 wished  to  remove  the  obstruction  before 
the  fall  set  in,  “George,  any  darn  fool  can 
operate  these  patent  screwdrivers."  “Now 
you  don't  say  so!"  answered  he  in  surprise, 
but  starting  off.  nevertheless,  on  his  hike  of 
a mile  or  so.  When  he  returned  I had  the 
inclosure  out  of  the  way  and  the  slivered 
lumber  piled  up  at  one  side.  With  wide 
eyes  he  regarded  the  work  of  my  ax  and 
patent  screwdriver,  then  remarked:  “Well, 
1 declare,  naow!  I didn't  think  you  was  a 
telling  me  the  truth  about  that  new-fangled 
screwdriver  o’  yourn,  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
fact  as  you  said  that  any  darn  fool  can  oper- 
ate one.  ’Pon  my  word,  I never  could!” 


ONC Elmore  bereft  of  a faithful  canine 
companion!  Thus  is  iny  sorrowful 
plight  today,  as  «e  who  was  my  last 
surviving  dog  has  passed  into  the  life  be- 
yond. For  years  he  has  successfully  eluded 
the  dog  catcher  only  to  meet  his  fate  at 
hands  of  a vile  automobile.  I cannot  speak 
of  this  sad  affair  without  shedding  a tear, 
for  in  his  sudden  and  unlooked-for  demise 
I have  sustained  a loss  twofold.  But  a 
month  ago,  upon  his  tenth  birthday,  I pre- 
sented him  with  a new  license  tag  for  the 
season  of  1915,  which  I find  unredeemable 
and  now  absolutely  worthless  and,  as  I an- 
ticipate remaining  dogless  during  the  usual 
period  of  mourning,  the  license  in  question 
will  in  the  natural  course  of  events  become 
null  and  void. 


“Jack"  died  like  a soldier  and  was  buried, 
as  most  heroes  are  buried,  without  pomp 
or  ceremony.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  he 
will  be  missed  by  me  and  many  dog  socie- 
ties of  which  he  was  an  active  and  re- 
spected member.  “Jack"  was  a bachelor, 
tnank  Providence — there  are  no  widows  or 
orphans  to  weep  and  mourn  him.  He  left 
to  posterity  many  anecdotes  of  hunting 
days,  and  to  his  dog  friends  numerous  bones 
buried  along  the  creek  bank,  also  a vivid 
scar  upon  the  shin  bone  of  a dear  friend 
who  accidentally  stepped  upon  his  tail  in  a 
moment  of  absentmindedness! 

Sweet  rest  be  his! 

WHAT  a grand  thing  it  would  be  if 
buttonholes  could  talk  our  language, 
then  they  might  advise  our  wives 
when  buttons  were  missing,  before  being 
tenderly  laid  away  in  the  bureau  drawer. 
A man  never  knows  what  shirt  he's  going 
to  wear  on  the  Sabbath  until  he  takes  ac- 
count of  stock,  yet  he  is  apt  to  find  enough 
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Duttons  intact  on  the  very  first  shirt  he  lays 
his  hands  upon  to  enable  him  to  attend 
religious  service  in  due  time.  Socks  seem 
to  be  in  league  with  buttons  in  making  mar- 
ried life  an  unhappy  existence.  For  the 
sock  has  a sneaking  way  of  returning  from 
the  laundry  and  crawling  back  unobserved 
into  the  chiffonier,  and,  just  as  the  church 
bell  calls  to  duty,  you  discover  that  your 
favorite  pair  of  socks  is  heelless  and  tocless, 
when  it  should  be  convalescing  amid  yarn 
and  darning  needles  in  the  wife’s  work- 
basket.  Buttons  on  shirts  are  a nuisance, 
to  say  the  least,  and  the  way  laundries  rip 
them-  from  their  moorings  assures  me  that 
we  agree  on  that  point.  Socks  have  not  yet 
reached  a state  of  perfection  and  will  not 
prove  an  entire  success  until  copper  toes 
and  heels  are  riveted  thereto  for  overcom- 
ing friction  at  the  various  points  of  resist- 
ance. When  I was  a chore  boy  on  the 
farm  I used  to  wear  autumn  leaves  inside 


No,  sir!  I can  see  no  more  need  of  using 
up  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  a 
single  name  than  for  some  worms  to  have  a 
thousand  legs. 

THOMAS  a.  EDISON  threatens  to 
elongate  our  longevity  to  the  extent 
of  about  two  hundred  years.  This, 
with  our  present  suicide  clause  prohibiting 
that  exhilarating  pastime,  will  make  it 
pretty  binding  for  suicide  clubs  to  live  up 
to  their  by-laws  and  curtail  the  pleasures 
of  those  who  have  an  early  demise  pre- 
arranged. Now,  what  have  you  against 
the  human  race,  Mr.  Edison?  Is  it  not 
enough  that  we  have  endured  fifty  years 
after  the  Rebellion,  every  day  of  which  it 
has  been  flung  into  our  faces  by  its  sur- 
vivors? We  love  the  aged  and  venerable 
vet,  but  his  daily  campfire  reminiscences 
we  could  well  forego  as  tea-table  talk  for 
that  extra  period  of  life  which  you  are  about 


my  boots  and  while  I did  so  I had  no  holes 
in  my  socks,  for  socks  were  the  least  of 
my  troubles.  Adam  taught  us  that  there 
was  warmth  as  well  as  comfort  in  leaves, 
and  I can  vouchsafe  that  his  judgment  was 
unimpeachable. 

WHOEVER  invented  names  displayed 
mighty  poor  judgment  in  construct- 
ing some  of  the  tongue-twisting  ap- 
pellations that  one  sees  recorded  in  a busi- 
ness directory.  The  fellow  who  decided 
upon  the  name  which  I have  the  honor  to 
bear  was  either  "nutty”  on  M’s  or  stuttered 
in  his  dictations  to  his  stenographer.  He 
not  only  used  up  all  the  M's  in  the  alpha- 
bet but  topped  off  his  nefarious  work  by 
hitching  on  two  N’s  just  back  of  the  hind 
quarters.  My  family  name  being  the  only 
legacy  tendered  me  by  the  executors  of  the 
estate  of  my  forefathers  I proceeded  with- 
out delay  to  take  my  first  step  in  profes- 
sional economy  by  chopping  off  one  N. 
Then,  as  time  wore  on,  it  became  apparent 
that  I must  sooner  or  later  unload  still 
more  of  my  burden;  hence,  I amputated 
another  two-thirds  of  my  estate  so  close  up 
back  of  the  ears  that  it  left  but  one  syllable 
for  the  vocal  organs  to  struggle  with. 


to  impose  upon  us.  Some  of  us  would 
gladly  welcome  an  easy  means  of  reducing 
our  longevity  but  not  of  increasing  it.  The 
average  man  is  hopelessly  broke  finan- 
cially at  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten  and 
beyond  any  possible  chance  of  recupera- 
tion. Then  think  also  of  the  shattered 
hopes  (that  will  be  laid  at  your  door)  of 
those  who  anticipate  rich  legacies.  These 
things  are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  If 
you  can  figure  out  a means  of  a perpetual 
income  so  that  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
grind  on  or  rely  upon  the  county  for  sus- 
tenance, then  I shall  agree  with  you — 
otherwise  I refuse  to  have  my  longevity 
tampered  with! 

IN  going  about  the  country  I find  that 
many  clergymen  have  adopted  the  Billy 
Sunday  tactics  of  rescuing  souls  by 
flavoring  their  prayers  and  sermons  with 
vaudeville  stunts.  In  almost  every  case, 
however,  they're  bad  counterfeit  trailers 
in  the  wake  of  the  "great  and  only."  These 
divines  could  be  properly  termed  Billy 
Mondays,  as  they  arc  just  a day  behind  the 
real  thing.  Even  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
are  appreciated  when  they  hand  us  some- 
thing original! 
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IF  the  deadly  house  fly  isn't  as  ex- 
tinct as  the  renowned  dodo  in  Salt 
Lake  City  this  summer,  it  will  not 
be  the  fault  of  the  school  children. 
Under  the  auspices  of  #he  board  of 
health  a cartoon  and  essay  contest  on 
the  fly  campaign  was  held  recently  in 
the  public  schools.  We  present  here- 
with a few  of  the  prize-winning  car- 
toons. The  little  artists  evidently 
learned  their  lesson  well.  If  anything 
is  lacking  in  technique,  it  is  more  than 
made  up  for  by  the  formidable  as- 
sembling of  facts  and  arguments. 
Many  of  the  young  cartoonists  pre- 
sented garbage-can-to-grave  master- 
pieces that  showed  exactly  how  Mr. 
Musca  Domestica  carried  filth  from 
the  barnyard  and  alley  to  the  nursery 
or  dining  room. 

The  influence  of  the  war  on  the 
cartoonists  was  distinctly  noticeable. 
Regiments  of  flies,  with  as  little  re- 
gard for  consequences  as  the  heroes 
of  Balaklava,  are  charging  into  the 
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After  the  War 


Flies.  Beware  I 


FOR  AN  HONEST  HOUSE  FLY 
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mouths  of  roaring  cannon.  The  board 
of  health  in  the  uniform  of  a uhlan 
advances  with  waving  banner  and 
drawn  sword  upon  the  trembling  fly. 
who  in  the  midst  of  carnage,  drops 
its  weapons  and  proceeds  to  live  up  to 
its  name. 

Like  real  cartoonists,  some  of  the 
children  employed  Uncle  Sam.  He 
was  shown,  of  course,  cooperating 
with  the  local  board  of  health  in  the 
campaign.  One  budding  genius  drew 
a picture  of  a fly  surrounded  by  a 
veritable  blizzard  of  dots.  A verse  ex- 
plained it  all: 


Consider  now  the  mamma  fly, 
And  note  these  dots,  we  beg. 

The  artist  didn't  spatter  ink — 
Each  represents  an  egg. 

The  newspaper  editors  made  up  a 
purse  of  $25  to  be  used  as  prizes, 
and  the  contest  was  held  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cook. 


In  1918 


In  1915 


SIS 
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TRIBUTE  TO  "BILLY"  IRELAND 

A PROPHET  is  supposed  to  be  without 
honor  in  his  own  country.  Persons 
have  often  wondered  why  “Billy”  Ire- 
land, cartoonist  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch, 
elects  to  remain  in  the  wilds  of  Ohio  when 
other  and  presumably  more  attractive  fields 
are  open  to  him.  Mr.  Ireland  doubtless  has 
his  own  reasons.  That  his  own  newspaper 
appreciates  him  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing editorial  published  recently  in  the  Dis- 
patch: 

"War  cartoons  that  have  appeared  in  The 
Dispatch  in  recent  months,  from  the  pen  of 
William  A.  Ireland,  have  been  copied 
around  the  world.  Instances  that  have  come 
to  the  notice  of  this  paper  recently  have 
shown  that  they  met  with  favor  from  some 
of  the  most  conservative  reviews  and  from 
other  magazines  and  newspapers  of  promi- 
nence in  France,  England  and  various  of  the 
larger  cities  of  America. 

"One  of  the  largest  reading  publics  at- 
tained for  any  of  these  graphic  messages 
was  that  of  the  readers  of  the  Hearst  Sun- 
days newspapers,  which  recently  carried  in 
their  2,000,000  copies  a full  page  editorial 
entitled  'Do  You  Pity  This  Helpless  Chinese 
Colossus?'  which  had  for  its  theme  a recent 
cartoon  of  Mr.  Ireland's,  that  formed  the 
center  of  the  page.  A huge  Chinaman  is 
shown  with  Jap  handcuffs  that  have  just 
been  placed  on  him  by  a little  Japanese 
soldier,  who  is  shown  on  his  way  back  to 
his  boat.  The  editorial  draws  a moral  for 
America  from  helpless  China  because  of 
this  country’s  unpreparedness  for  war.  ‘Our 
compliments  to  the  editor  and  the  artist  of 
The  Columbus  Evening  Dispatch  for  their 
idea  and  their  picture,  reproduced  here,' 
runs  the  bold  legend  underneath  the  car- 
toon. ‘We  are  glad  to  give  them  credit. 
We  rendrr  a public  service  in  republishing 
in  two  million  copies  of  the  Hearst  Sunday 
newspapers  this  excellent  and  much-needed 
cartoon.' 

“A  pictorial  idea  that  caught  the  fancy  of 
La  Vie  Parisienne,  the  breezy  and  fearless 
Paris  publication,  recently,  was  a cartoon 
of  Mr.  Ireland's  in  which  the  German, 
standing  in  the  Kiel  canal,  was  describing 
by  means  of  a compass  tipped  with  sub- 
marines a circle  of  embargo  about  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  Several  of  the  artist's  cartoons 
have  recently  appeared  in  the  T ondon 
Sketch  and  not  a few  in  the  Literary  Digest, 
of  New  York,  while  Cartoons  Magazine 
hardly  ever  gets  nut  an  issue  without  in- 
cluding several  products  from  his  forceful 
and  virile  pen. 

*t« 


"Collier's  Weekly,  of  June  19,  is  suffi- 
ciently impressed  by  one  of  Mr.  Ireland’s 
expressions  regarding  the  Lusitania  that  it 
reproduces  the  drawing  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  its  editorial  pages.  It  is  that  one 
which  was  inspired  by  the  group  picture  of 
the  American  mother,  Mrs.  Paul  Crompton, 
and  her  six  children,  all  of  whom  were  lost 
in  that  maritime  disaster.  Von  Tirpitz,  sea 
lord  of  Germany,  is  shown  holding  the  pic- 
ture, which  he  lias  taken  from  an  envelope 
addressed  to  him.  Beads  of  perspiration 
stand  out  on  his  brow,  but  he  falls  back  on 
the  reiterated  explanation,  ‘Well,  I gave 
them  ttarning.’  ’’ 


ONCE-IN-A-WHILE  CARTOONS 

The  French  idea  of  an  occasional  instead 
of  a daily  cartoon  is  recommended  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun  by  a New  Jersey 
correspondent,  who  believes  that  the  car- 
toonist can  do  better  work  if  not  constantly 
under  pressure. 

"The  French  plan  of  having  the  cartoon- 
ist at  work  every  little  while  rather  than 
daily,”  he  says,  "would  probably  help  the 
inspirational  contents  and  form.  The  New 
York  public  will  soon  be  ready  for  a great 
improvement  in  the  caricature  all  around, 
and  the  exaction  of  a strictly  naturalistic 
idiom  may  be  less  insisted  upon  as  the 
modernists  get  more  forward  in  their  attack 
upon  conventional  models.  We  are  in  the 
case  of  the  early  printers  and  engravers  in 
our  desire  to  make  an  ephemeral  thing  not 
exactly  beautiful  but  as  beautiful  as  the 
conditions  allow.  I think  the  time  is  near 
at  hand  when  American  caricaturists  of  the 
daily  press  will  have  their  fighting  chance 
to  win  recognition  as  artists — with  the 
memory  of  their  great  protagonists,  Callot, 
Hogarth,  Daumier,  et  ah,  nay,  even  Leo- 
nardo and  Rembrandt,  for  ideals." 


Ray  T.  Handy,  cartoonist  of  the  Duluth 
News-Tribune,  was  in  Chicago  recently  to 
attend  the  engravers'  convention.  Mr. 
Handy  owns  his  own  engraving  plant,  and, 
unlike  most  cartoonists,  has  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  engraver.  The  News-Tribune 
is  one  of  his  best  customers. 


Cartoonist  Wintcrhalder,  who  was  iden- 
tified with  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  be- 
fore the  consolidation  of  that  newspaper 
with  the  Ttmes-Democrat,  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  Orleans  American,  pub- 
lished by  the  union  printers  who  left  the 
employment  of  the  Times-Democrat,  Daily 
States,  and  Item. 


WHAT  THE  CARTOONISTS  ARE  DOING  .11 : 5 


C.  L.  Bartholomew  (“Bart”) 

a national  institution,  at  that.  lie  began 
his  career  in  the  days  when  the  newspaper 
cartoon  seldom  appeared,  and  when  perhaps 
less  than  a score  of  names  made  up  the 
register  of  active  American  cartoonists,  lie 
has  portrayed  many  important  episodes  in 
the  nation’s  history,  his  album  of  Spanish- 
American  war  drawings  being  representa- 
tive. For  a quarter  of  a century  presiden- 
tial campaigns  have  been  chronicled  by  his 
pen.  He  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to 
the  field  of  national  politics.  His  style  was 
rather  that  of  an  older  school,  as  he  de- 
lighted in  exaggerations  and  the  portrayal 
of  the  grotesque.  While  his  cartoons  had 
the  “punch”  and  showed  a close  insight  into 
public  affairs,  they  never  offended.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  “Bart”  has  ever  made  an 
enemy. 

As  an  expression  of  the  unique  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  in  Minneapolis,  a public 


“BART”  LEAVES  THE  JOURNAL 

After  a service  of  25  years  as  cartoonist 
of  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  Charles  L.  Bar- 
tholomew, known  affectionately  as  “Bart," 
has  left  that  newspaper  to  devote  his  atten- 
tion to  a syndicate.  “Bart”  was  more  than 
an  individual.  He  was  an  institution,  and 


dinner  was  given  in  his  honor  on  June  8 
at  the  Hotel  Radison.  “Bart’s”  most  recent 
achievement  is  a cartoon  in  oil  on  goatskins, 
which  he  presented  to  Louis  W.  Hill,  presi- 
dent of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  It 
will  adorn  the  new  hotel  in  Glacier  Park. 


A CARTOONIST  IN  KHAKI 

A.  G.  Racey,  cartoonist  of  the  Montreal 
Star,  is  dividing  his  time  these  days  be- 
tween his  professional  and  his  military 
duties.  lie  is  a member  of  Montreal’s  crack 
rifle  corps,  the  Victoria  Rifles  Reserve. 
This  organization  already  has  sent  several 
thousand  members  to  the  front,  where  they 
have  given  a good  account  of  themselves. 
In  its  ranks  are  to  be  found  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, artists,  authors,  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  many  Bisley  men,  all  experts 
with  the  rifle.  It  is  commanded  by  Chief 
Justice  Sir  Charles  Davidson.  A series  of 
shooting  prizes  presented  by  Mr.  Racey 
brought  the  best  shots  to  the  fore  during 
the  winter,  and  many  of  these  are  doing 
good  work  in  the  trenches  in  Flanders. 


A.  O.  Racey  in  the  Uniform  of  the  Victoria 
Rifles  Reserve 
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DOC  YAK  BOUNDS  INTO  MOVIE 
FAME 

Good  old  Doc  Yak,  with  his  red  auto- 
mobile, “346,"  and  his  Belgian  war  orphan, 
has  gone  into  broader  fields.  Sydney 
Smith,  his  creator,  has  staged  Doc’s  adven- 


Doc  Yak 


tures  for  the  movies,  where  they  are  being 
presented  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  in  the  pages  of  which  newspaper 
they  originally  appeared.  Readers  of  the 
Tribune  are  being  offered  $50  prizes  for  the 
best  ideas  for  a Doc  Yak  scenario.  Doc 
already  has  made  a trip  to  the  moon,  and 
has  explored  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is 
probable  that  he  will  make  a few  excur- 
sions into  the  war  zone.  Doc  Yak  has  been 
described  as  “the  funniest  funny  character 
ever  cartooned."  He  has  long  been  a family 
friend  in  Chicago  from  baby  to  grand- 
father. 


ANOTHER  IDEAL  SHATTERED 

Apropos  of  a decision  made  by  the  St. 
Louis  board  of  aldermen  to  attend  a formal 
dinner  in  business  dress,  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  remarks  that  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  street  costume  of  a 
city  father  in  any  way  resembles  that  which 
the  cartoonists  have  made  famous.  “They 
do  not  seek  such  deafening  effects,"  this 
newspaper  continues.  "They  do  not  wear 
massive  gold  chains  or  dazzling  diamonds. 
They  are  exceedingly  modest — at  least  in 
matters  sartorial.” 


WANTS  A SUGGESTION 

Maurice  Ketten,  the  New  York  Evening 
World  cartoonist,  is  said  to  be  looking  for 
a place  to  spend  his  vacation.  Usually  he 
goes  abroad,  but  such  a trip  is  out  of  the 
question  this  year.  He  wants  something 
exciting,  however,  and  has  rejected  the  idea 
of  a camping  trip  in  Maine  because  of  its 
tameness.  Having  appealed  to  his  friends, 
the  most  exciting  suggestion  he  has  re- 
ceived thus  far  is  that  he  hire  a Staten 
Island  ferryboat  and  try  to  force  the  Dar- 
danelles. 


“If  I were  a cartoonist,"  suggests  a reader 
of  the  New  York  World,  “I  would  make  a 
cartoon  of  Dr.  Dernburg  with  one  hand  bid- 
ding William  Randolph  Hearst  good  by, 
and  passing  with  the  other  hand  the  belt  to 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  with  the  line  un- 
derneath: ‘No  use  of  my  staying  here, 

gentlemen.  You  have  beaten  me  to  a 
frazzle.’  ’’ 


"S’MATTER  POP”  AND  KIDS  IN 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

C.  M.  Payne  (“S’Matter  Pop”),  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  two  little  daughters, 
has  been  visiting  Los  Angeles  and  southern 
California,  and  wilt  remain  on  the  coast  for 


several  months.  An  automobile  trip  to  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  and  to  San 
Diego  is  planned  during  his  stay.  The  kids, 
true  to  their  comic  supplement  prototypes, 
asked  myriads  of  questions,  and  were  de- 
lighted and  amazed  with  all  they  saw. 

Mr.  Payne  created  "S'Matter  Pop"  three 
years  ago  while  traveling  over  the  Nevada 
Desert,  and  has  been  making  the  American 
public  laugh  ever  since.  The  accompanying 
cartoon,  drawn  for  the  Los  Angeles  Tri- 
bune, shows  "Pop”  and  his  talented  family 
marching  down  Broadway  of  the  California 
city. 
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"This  sketch  will  show,”  says  Mr.  Myers,  “why  I abandoned  it.” 


FRED  MYERS’  JITNEY  SHOPPING  WITH  DONAHEY 


“The  enclosed  sketch  will  show  why  1 
unloaded  it,”  writes  Fred  Myers,  the  Indian- 
apolis cartoonist  who  did  for  Terre  Haute 
on  a small  scale  what  Nast  did  for  New 
York  in  the  days  of  the  Tweed  ring.  The 
“it”  in  question  refers  to  an  "ancient  two- 
cylinder  machine”  which  Mr.  Myers  picked 
up  for  fishing  trips.  Envious  friends,  how- 
ever, made  him  feel  as  if  he  were  trying 
to  get  about  on  a couple  of  spools  and  an 
old  tin  can,  and  the  owner,  being  sensitive 
to  criticism,  reluctantly  parted  with  it. 

Mr.  Myers,  who  has  been  doing  chalk 
talks  at  local  theaters  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s, 
received  a unique  compliment  not  long  ago. 
At  the  close  of  an  entertainment  given  in 
a Posey  County  metropolis,  his  "impre- 
sario” remarked:  “Wall,  Myers,  derned  ef 
ye’  ain’t  th’  fust  o'  them  cartoonists  I ever 
seen  who  didn’t  draw  th’  Rock  of  Ages  in 
red  chalk  somewhere  in  his  program.” 

Albert  Dressier,  the  California  artist  and 
cartoonist,  has  been  visiting  in  Butte,  Mont., 
gathering  impressions  for  a series  of 
sketches.  Butte  will  occupy  three  pages  in 
a volume  by  Mr.  Dressier,  entitled  "Seeing 
San  Francisco  in  1915,”  which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  an  eastern  firm. 

Joseph  Keppler,  the  cartoonist  who 
helped  make  Puck  famous,  has  retired 
in  favor  of  his  son.  The  St.  George  Staten 
Islander,  therefore,  felt  quite  honored  when 
Mr.  Keppler  consented  to  draw  the  cover 
design  for  the  quarter-century  anniversary 
edition  of  that  paper.  The  cartoon  por- 
trayed an  Indian,  symbolizing  the  earliest 
recorder  or  historian  of  Staten  Island. 


When  J.  H.  Donahey,  the  cartoonist, 
made  his  sketching  trip  through  Egypt  for 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  he  discovered 
the  deadly  peril  of  the  pith  helmet.  He 
passes  this  warning  along  to  all  who  are 
intending  to  do  Egypt.  Let  them  heed  lest 
they  wear  a pith  helmet. 

With  the  Donahey  party  was  one  of  your 
wealthy  young  fellows  who  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  dress  for  everything.  Accordingly 
he  got  himself  up  to  look  exactly  like  the 
tourist  of  fable  and  fiction,  in  puttees,  Nor- 
folk jacket  and  pith  helmet.  Donahey 
started  out  one  day  with  this  chap  when 
the  latter  needed  a new  pair  of  puttees. 
Donahey  didn't  need  anything.  He  had  on 
an  old  suit  of  clothes  and  no  pith  helmet. 

Together  they  went  into  several  Cairo 
shops.  At  the  first  one  the  dusky  shop- 
keeper asked  $7  for  a pair  of  puttees.  It 
was  a wild  guess,  and  they  went  to  another 
place.  Here  the  price  was  $9.50.  Good 
night!  Another  shop  was  more  reasonable 
— $6.85.  They  even  found  a shop  where  the 
price  hovered  around  $4.30. 

“See  here,”  said  Donahey  to  his  friend, 
“there's  something  queering  us.  You  stay 
outside  and  let  me  go  in  and  buy  your 
puttees  for  you.” 

This  was  done.  Donahey  went  in  with- 
out a pith  helmet  and  came  out  bearing  a 
fine  pair  of  the  desired  puttees. 

“How  much  d’they  soak  you  for  ’em?" 
asked  the  pith  helmet  boy. 

“A  dollar  ninety,”  answered  our  hero 


calmly. 


(Copyright  1915.  American  Prc«  Humorltfe) 
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OH,  WHERE,  OH  WHERE? 

Admirers  of  E.  A.  BushncII's  cartoons 
have  been  burying  the  artist  lately  with  in- 
quiries as  to 
what  has  be- 
come of  the 
sad  - eyed, 
mournful- 
looking  "Doc” 
with  which  ca- 
nine Mr.  Bush- 
nell  has  for 
many  years 
cmbtl  lishcd 
his  work.  As 
the  artist  has 
found  it  im- 
possible to  an- 
swer all  these 
c o m m u nica- 
tions,  he  has 
e x plained 
"Doc’s"  disap- 
pearance t o 
the  editor  of 
Cartoons  Magazine.  Mr.  Bushnell,  who 
draws  his  cartoons  for  a syndicate,  is  un- 
able, he  says,  to  please  everybody,  and  as 
several  unappreciative  clients  objected  to 
the  funereal  character  of  ’’Doc,’’  it  was  de- 
cided to  put  him  out  of  the  way  as  hu- 
manely as  possible.  Most  of  Mr.  Bushnell’s 
followers  will  regret  this  wanton  sacrifice, 
but  the  artist  himself  is  reconciled,  and 
states  that  “Doc"  has  probably  appeared  for 
the  last  time. 


A TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICA 

On  the  initiative  of  a committee,  of  which 
the  presidents  of  the  French  Academy  and 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  were  the 
heads,  a number  of  artists  and  literary  men 
have  contributed,  the  former,  original  draw- 
ings, and  the  latter,  their  autographs,  which 
have  been  bound  into  an  album  dedicated  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  an  ex- 
pression of  France’s  gratitude  for  the  liberal 
gifts  of  money,  food,  and  medicine,  which 
have  come  to  her  and  her  allies  through 
the  generosity  of  our  people. 

This  album,  ornamented  with  the  arms 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  French  Re- 
public, was  presented  to  Ambassador  Sharp 
at  Paris,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  United 
States  to  be  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Among  the  contributing  artists  were 
Rodin,  the  sculptor,  Leon  Bonnat  and  Caro- 
lus Duran,  of  the  French  Institute,  both 
celebrated  painters  of  the  older  school:  Dc- 
sird  Lucas  and  I-ucicn  Simon,  representa- 
tives of  a younger  generation,  Hermann- 
Paul,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  French 
satirists,  and  Renouard.  Recent  war  paint- 
ings by  Lucas  and  Simon  promise  to  be- 
come historic. 


CARTOONS  HER  HEROES 

Miss  Pauline  Taylor,  a Salt  Lake  City 
girl,  has  been  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion lately  by  her  cartoons  of  the  national 
sport.  She  may  be  seen  almost  daily  with 
her  pad  and  pencil  at  the  local  ball  park, 
where  she  amuses  herself  by  making  draw- 
ings of  her  favorite  players.  "About  the 
productions  of  her  untaught  skill,"  says  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  "there  is  ever  some- 
thing that  speaks  of  a large  native  talent." 


A SPORTSMAN  CARTOONIST 

As  a gentleman  jockey,  cross-country 
rider,  Olympian  athlete,  and  -globe-trotter, 
C.  Wiedemann,  the  new  cartoonist  of  Col- 
man’s  Weekly,  of  Manila,  P.  I,  is  a person 
much  to  be  envied.  A familiar  figure  on 
the  Lunetta,  or  on  the  Bund  of  Shanghai, 
he  is  known  and  liked  wherever  Europeans 
gather  east  of  Suez.  As  a horse  owner 
and  rider  he  has  shone  with  special  bril- 
liance at  Shanghai  and  Tsingtau.  At  a re- 
cent race  meet  at  Tsingtau  lie  brought  in 
one  of  his  own  mounts  as  winner  in  every 
event.  Mr.  Wiedemann  was  entered  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  London  in  1908,  and  at 
the  Manila  carnival  this  year  he  won  the 
pentathlon  in  the  athletic  meet.  His  knowl- 
edge of  China  and  the  Chinese  is  particu- 
larly thorough.  He  numbers  among  his 
friends  many  a viceroy,  taotai,  and  provin- 
cial potentate  in  the  interior  of  that  country. 
He  was  a war  correspondent  for  European 
papers  during  the  Chinese  revolution,  and 
marched  with  the  allied  forces  into  Peking. 
We  present  one  of  his  cartoons  here.  For 
the  most  part  they  have  to  do  with  oriental 
subjects. 


WliDCMAHH,  In  CoImo’s  Wt'kly.  Manila 
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SAM  HUNTER  RESTS  UP 


ROBINSON’S  WAR  CARTOONS 


Kaiser  Wilhelm  will  have  one  less  cause 
to  worry  when  he  discovers  that  since  the 
iirst  of  June  Sam  Hunter's  cartoons  have 
not  appeared  in  the  Toronto  World.  The 
kaiser,  however,  can  b£  no  more  glad  than 
Mr.  Hunter.  This  is  the  time  of  the  year 
when,  following  his  custom  of  a quarter  of 
a century,  the  veteran  cartoonist  drops  all 
work,  closes  his  town  house,  and  listens  to 
the  call  of  the  wild.  He  is  spending  the 
summer  at  his  camp,  “Pepacton,”  in  the 
Kawartha  Lakes  region  of  northern  Canada. 
Here  he  remains,  finding  cartoons  in  stones 
and  running  brooks,  until  September. 


NOW  WILL  YOU  BE  GOOD? 

“Violent  and  abusive,”  according  to  the 
Detroit  Journal,  are  the  cartoons  that  Har- 
per’s Weekly  has  been  aiming  at  the  Ger 
man  leaders.  “This  newspaper,”  the  Jour- 
nal adds,  "employed  Nast  to  cartoon  Jeffer- 
son Davis  during  the  civil  war  as  a hyena 
despoiling  the  graves  of  the  dead.  Simi- 
larly the  southern  press  cartooned  Lincoln 
as  a naked  African.  We  Americans  are 
more  or  less  ashamed  of  the  rabid  horrors 
of  that  period,  and  discover  in  both  north 
and  south  some  very  human  elements. 
There  are  some  Americans  who  are  going 
to  be  quite  as  much  ashamed  of  their  pres- 
ent ignorance  and  blind  prejudices." 


Boardtnan  Robinson,  who  left  the  New 
York  Tribune  some  months  ago  to  become 
a free  lance,  has  published,  through  the 
house  of  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  a volume  en- 
titled “Cartoons  of  the  War.”  It  is  a beauti- 
fully printed  quarto,  and  contains  33  draw- 
ings in  Mr.  Robinson  s best  style.  These 
cartoons,  the  artist  explains,  “represent  the 
emotions  evoked  by  the  news  from  day  to 
day,  and  make  no  pretense  to  a philosophic 
viewpoint." 


A limited  edition  of  Will  Dyson’s  “Kultur 
Cartoons”  has  been  imported  from  England 
for  American  distribution  by  the  Pag*  Com- 
pany of  Boston.  The  most  striking  of  these, 
together  with  H.  G.  Wells’  introduction, 
were  reproduced  recently  in  this  magazine. 


“Perhaps  diplomacy,”  suggests  the  Long 
Beach  (Cal.)  Telegram,  “is  able  to  frame 
an  answer  to  the  executive  note.  To  answer 
the  New  York  YVorld’s  cartoon,  showing  a 
score  of  babies  with  hands  extended  toward 
the  kaiser,  and  asking:  ‘But  why  did  you 
kill  US?’  simply  is  beyond  the  power  ol  the 
most  astute  of  diplomats."  It  was  this  car- 
toon that  was  used  as  a cover  decoration  for 
the  July  number  of  this  magazine. 


Harry  Parsons,  a Topeka  cartoonist,  has 
been  appointed  chief  of  police  of  that  city. 


o 

o 


“Bib  Ballads'"  is  the  title  of  the  book  from  which  these  verses  and  decorations  are  taken.  The  verses 
are  written  by  Ring  W.  Lardner.  and  the  illustrations  are  by  Fontaine  Fox.  The  poems,  which  immortalise 
Mr.  Lardner’s  little  son  and  heir,  will  appeal  to  everybody  who  loves  children,  especially  to  fathers  with 
young  sons.  The  book  ia  published  by  J*.  F.  Volland  and  Co.  of  Chicago. 
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ONE  ON  THE  INNKEEPER 

This  is  a Eugene  Field  story  from  the 
repertoire  of  A.  J.  Taylor,  cartoonist  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

It  seems  that  Field  was  wont  in  times  of 
stress  to  resort  freely  to  credit  at  a certain 
lace  of  refreshment,  so  that  it  grew  as 
ard  for  him  to  discharge  as  the  national 
debt.  Good-natured  as  was  the  creditor,  he 
at  last  had  to  dun,  and  he  “done"  so  in 
vain.  Finally  he  decided  the  thing  was 
hopeless. 

“Field,”  he  said  one  day,  in  exasperation, 
“you  now  owe  me  $60.  Just  as  a proof  of 
the  fat  chance  I’ve  got  of  ever  getting  that 
money.  I’d  sell  the  debt  for  ten  cents!" 

Reproachfully,  Field  eyed  him.  Then 
with  a sigh,  reached  down  in  his  pocket 
and  found  a thin  dime.  This  he  laid  on  the 
counter. 

The  cafe  man  snorted,  but  was  game.  He 
took  the  dime  and  tore  up  the  tab.  But 
Field  lingered. 

“Well,  what  arc  you  hanging  around 
for?"  angrily  inquired  the  victim  of  this 
deal. 

“Why,”  answered  Field  with  elaborate 
surprise,  “don’t  you  always  set  ’em  up  when 
a patron  pays  his  bills?” 

Upon  which  the  setting  up  exercises  fol- 
lowed, a large  and  jubilant  throng  taking 
part. 

(Copyright  ISIS,  American  Pri»  Humorieta) 


WEBSTER  APPLIES  NEW 
DISCOVERY 

The  recent  discovery  by  a Harvard  pro- 
fessor of  adrenin,  a substance  which  makes 
sleep  unnecessary,  has  been  heralded  by  H. 
T.  Webster,  cartoonist  of  the  New  York 
Globe,  as  a heaven-sent  fulfillment  of  a 
long-felt  want.  Most  important,  Mr.  Web- 
ster believes,  will  be  the  discovery  in  its 
bearing  on  those  who  enjoy  an  occasional 
game  of  “draw.”  In  a recent  cartoon  he 
pictures  a scene  in  his  own  137th  Street 
apartments.  Sitting  in  are  Mr.  Webster 
himself,  Ray  Rohn,  who  docs  pictures  for 
Judge,  and  "Bob"  Brinkerhoff,  illustrator 
and  manufacturer  of  the  national  Welsh 
sweetmeat  known  as  “woggles.” 

Fortified  with  several  barrels  of  adrenin, 
the  group  intends  to  play  straight  through 
until  Sept.  1.  The  only  dissenting  voice 
appears  to  come  from  Mr.  Brinkerhoff.  The 
"date  two  weeks  from  tonight"  that  he  re- 
fers to.  evidently  is  with  some  society  queen, 
or  Lillian  Russell,  as  the  artist  is  much 
sought  after  in  the  best  Knickerbocker 
circles. 


T.  A.  Dorgan  (“Tad”),  cartoonist  of  the 
New  York  Journal,  was  one  of  the  star 
witnesses  recently  in  an  inquiry  to  de- 
termine whether  public  gambling  was  be- 
ing carried  on  at  Belmont  Park. 
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“Back  Up  the  President,” 
Nation’s  Sentiment  in  Crisis 

WHAT  will  America  do?  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  reminds  us,  a warn- 

This  is  the  question  on  the  lips  ing  can  no  more  excuse  the  act  than  if  a 
of  everybody  as  the  nation  still  murderer  should  warn  his  victim, 
stands  aghast  at  the  Lusitania  horror.  To  summarize  the  tragedy,  1,214  lives 
President  Wilson  alone  will  decide.  Mean-  were  lost.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
while,  from  every  quarter  comes  the  re-  dead  are  Americans,  of  whom  there  were 
sponsc,  "Back  up  the  President!”  Mr.  188  on  board.  In  the  list  of  dead  are  found 
Wilson  already  had  notified  the  German  such  names  as  Charles  Frohman,  Alfred  G. 
government  that  it  would  be  held  strictly  Vanderbilt,  Charles  Klein,  Justus  Miles 
accountable  for  every  American  life  lost  by  Forman,  Elbert  Hubbard,  C.  A.  Plamondon, 
reason  of  this  unprecedented  submarine  and  Mine.  De  Page. 

blockade,  which  is  now  branded  as  an  open  The  official  Cologne  Gazette  of  Germany 
act  of  piracy.  Germany  replies  by  saying  hails  with  delight  this  wholesale  murder, 
that  the  American  passengers  were  Says  the  Gazette: 

“warned.”  Surely,  as  one  newspaper  points  “The  news  will  be  received  by  the  Ger- 
out,  the  babies  that  went  down  in  the  Lusi-  man  people  with  unanimous  satisfaction, 
tania,  clinging  to  their  mothers’  necks,  since  it  proves  to  England  and  the  whole 
knew  nothing  of  the  German  warning.  And,  world  that  Germany  is  quite  in  earnest  in 
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Nearing  the  Limit 


regard  to  her  submarine  warfare.  This 
weapon  of  ours  may  hit  the  enemy  as  ter- 
ribly  and  as  painfully  as  the  42-centimetre 
guns.  Indeed,  it  is  a more  terrible  menace. 

“England  now  knows  that  our  submarines 
will  not  allow  the  best  and  most  valuable 
prizes  to  escape  their  attacks,  but  will  con- 
tinue to  destroy  them  wherever  they  meet 
them.  The  English,  of  course,  will  make 
a terrible  cry  about  this  so-called  barbarous 
method  of  warfare  by  Germans,  but  will 
say  nothing  about  the  great  quantity  of 
war  material  for  England  and  her  allies 
which  was  on  board  the  Lusitania. 

“Moreover,  at  least  two  guns  of  12  centi- 
metres were  mounted  on  the  liner,  which 
was  so  equipped  as  to  be  able  to  inflict 
mortal  injury  on  any  submarine  she  might 
be  able  to  get  near.  This  made  it  impos- 
sible for  submarines  to  take  any  steps  to 
save  the  passengers  before  torpedoing  the 
ship.” 

President  Wilson  has  indicated  that  he 
would  like  to  hear  from  the  people  in  this 
crisis,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  serious 
that  the  nation  ever  has  faced.  The  response 
has  been  immediate.  "It  is  a crime  of 
fiendishness,"  says  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. "Further  words  merely  abase,  dis- 
honor, and  humiliate  us,”  is  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  comment.  “It  is  better  to  wait,” 
cautions  the  New  York  Herald,  “than  to 
try  to  map  out  a course  for  the  President. 
Give  him  time,  and  pray  that  God  may  give 
him  wisdom  and  courage.”  “A  crowning 
horror  of  horrors,”  is  the  phrase  used  by 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however,  and  that 
is  that  we  have  not  lost  our  heads.  The 
following  from  the  New  York  Sun  is  good 
advice  to  follow: 

"There  are  times  in  a nation’s  life  when 


restraint  of  utterance  may  be  truer  patriot- 
ism than  patriotic  talk.  This  is  not  the  day 
on  which  to  search  the  dictionary  for  white 
hot  adjectives  to  inflame  a public  sentiment 
that  will  make  harder  the  Administration’s 
task.  All  Americans  of  undivided  alle- 
giance are  behind  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington; but  that  should  not  mean  that  loyal 
Americans  are  behind  their  Government  to 
ush  it  to  precipitate  action,  to  force  its 
and  in  any  way,  to  lash  it  with  vehement 
demands  and  passionate  counsel.” 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  also 
counsels  restraint,  stating  that  our  patience 
must  vindicate  itself  by  sureness  in  our 
diplomatic  efforts  to  prevent  a recurrence 
of  such  savagery.  To  quote  further: 

“There  is  a limit  beyond  which  it  is  not 
safe  to  go.  There  is  a danger  point.  Throw 
into  the  conflict  our  billions  upon  billions 
of  wealth,  match  each  42-centimetre  gun 
with  an  equal  weight  of  yellow  metal,  put 
our  resources  unreservedly  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Allies,  and  the  fate  of  Germany, 
against  which  a world  is  already  in  arms, 
will  be  definitely  sealed.  We  do  not  wish 
it.  On  the  contrary,  an  historic  friendship 
we  should  still  preserve.  We  want  peace, 
honorable  peace,  with  all  nations  and 
against  none  would  we  willingly  wage  war. 
Yet  our  citizens  must  not  be  murdered,  our 
ships  sunk,  our  cargoes  destroyed.  There 
is  a limit.” 

“Whatever  the  outcome,”  says  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle,  "one  result  is  sure.  The  blow  at 
humanity,  at  civilization,  hard  as  it  hits 
the  world,  hits  Germany  harder  still.  Its 
effects  will  be  cumulative.  They  will  grow 
wherever  there  is  response  to  impulses 
other  than  those  which  are  wolfish,  bloody 
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and  ravenous.  They  will  convert  Prussian, 
if  not  all  German  militarism,  into  a byword 
and  a reproach.  For  the  Von  Tirpitz  regime 
has  drawn  up  its  own  indictment,  and 
the  fingerprints  arc  in  crimson.  They  are 
there  to  stay.  They  are  there  to  blast  a 
name  as  long  a3  anything  keeps  a place  on 
the  tablets  of  the  memory.  They  are  there 
to  alienate  whatever  was  left  of  sympathy. 
They  are  ineffaceable." 

More  uncompromising  is  the  attitude  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  com- 
pares the  German  savagery  with  that  of 
wild  beasts.  Says  the  Post: 

"Germany  ought  not  to  be  left  in  a mo- 
ment’s doubt  how  the  civilized  world  re- 
gards her  latest  display  of  ‘frightfulness.’ 
It  is  a deed  for  which  a Hun  would  blush, 
a Turk  be  ashamed,  and  a Barbary  pirate 
apologize.  To  speak  of  technicalities  and 
the  rules  of  war  in  the  face  of  such  whole- 
sale murder  on  the  high  seas  is  a waste  of 
time.  The  law  of  nations  and  the  law  of 
God  have  been  alike  trampled  upon.  There 
is,  indeed,  puerile  talk  of  ‘warning’  having 
been  given  before  the  Lusitania  sailed.  But 
so  does  the  Black  Hand  send  its  warnings. 
So  does  ‘Jack  the  Ripper’  write  his  defiant 
letters  to  the  police.  Nothing  of  this  pre- 
vents us  from  regarding  such  miscreants  as 
wild  beasts,  against  whom  society  has  to 
defend  itself  at  all  hazards.” 

Canadian  opinion  is  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Toronto  Globe: 

"Does  President  Wilson  propose  to  let 
German  submarines  destroy  the  lives  of 
American  citizens  because  they  choose  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  a passenger  ship  flying 
the  British  flag?  Does  he  still  think  the 
mad  dog  of  Europe  can  be  trusted  at  large? 
Is  it  not  almost  time  to  join  in  hunting 
down  the  brute?" 


The  following  is  from  the  Ottawa  Citizen: 
“President  Wilson’s  note  was  a mere 
scrap  of  paper  to  Berlin.  The  American 
nation  has  been  insulted  and  outraged.  The 
honor  of  the  United  States  is  at  stake.  Her 
Anglo-Saxon  heritage  is  challenged.  The 
eyes  of  the  world  are  fixed  upon  America. 
If  we  know  anything  of  the  character  of 
her  people  they  will  not  fail  in  this  crisis 
in  their  history.” 

The  German-American  press  naturally 
tries  to  shift  the  responsibility  to  England, 
and  reiterates  the  "warning." 

“England  invited  Americans  to  take  pas- 
sage on  the  Lusitania  with  the  assurance 
that  the  ship  was  in  no  danger,"  says  the 
Chicagoer  Presse. 

“With  Americans  on  her  back  the  Lusi- 
tania carried  in  her  bottom  war  materials 
for  the  destruction  of  Germans. 

"England  and  England  alone  is  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  life  because  Eng- 
land lured  Americans  to  death,  hoping  that 
the  presence  of  Americans  would  protect 
the  ship  against  German  attack.” 

"England  laughed  at  Germany's  so-called 
’paper’  submarine  blockade,”  observes  the 
Abendpost  of  Chicago.  “American  passen- 
gers on  the  Lusitania  ignored  published 
warnings  by  the  German  government.  They 
put  more  faith  in  English  ridicule  of  the 
blockade  than  in  German  warnings. 

“They  believed  the  English  claim  that 
the  Lusitania  ‘was  too  fast  to  be  hit  by  tor- 
pedoes.’ They  were  told  she  could  not  be 
sunk.  They  assumed  the  English  admiralty 
would  meet  the  Lusitania  with  part  of  its 
powerful  fleet,  which  could  readily  be 
spared  for  the  purpose,  and  convoy  it  safely 
to  port.” 
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you  personally 
by  mail.  Test  lessons, 
personal  criticisms,  thorough 
instruction.  Sixteen  years’  successful 
teaching.  Five  separate  courses:  (A) 

Complete,  including  lettering,  sign,  show  card  and  ticket 
writing,  and  gold  lettering;  (B)  Complete  show  card  and 
ticket  writing  only;  (C)  Lettering  only;  (D)  Advanced  show  card  and  ticket  writing 
(this  course  is  the  same  as  B with  the  preliminary  lessons  omitted);  (E)  Advanced  course  in 
all  branches,  same  as  A with  preliminary  lessons  omitted. 

..  — i k’-* . *_» — Field  is  big.  Merchants  everywhere  use  window 


You  can  learn.  Natural  talent  unnecessary.  w 

cards,  price  cards,  sale  cards,  banners  and  signs — new  ones  weekly  or  oftener. 
positions  always  open.  Pay  good,  work  easy  and  fascinating,  hours  short. 


Many  regular 


Earn  $18.00  to  $45.00  a Week 


Many  students  making  big  money  independently.  Some  begin  work 
after  two  lessons,  and  earn  many  times  price  of  course  before  finishing 
Earn  While  You  Learn 

Fritzner,  Minn.,  writrs  u«  : “ Did  Job  recently  alter  taking 
one  lesson  ; charged  $10,  profit  $7.05." 

Increased  Salary  SO% 

Weaver,  Canada,  says:  “Your  course  hat  Increated  my 
aatary  50ft." 

Easy  to  Understand 

Seal,  Ohio,  savs  : " Your  letaona  are  ao  eaay  to  understand 
that  anyone  can  learn." 

Stand  By  Students 

Fitch,  Ohio,  fit*  r *'l  know  your  school  to  he  up-to-4afr,  hon- 
est and  trustworthy.  It  stands  hy  its  students  until  qualified." 


Surprised  at  Ability 

Enos,  Michigan,  says  : " I am  surprised  si  (he  ability  I have 
developed  under  your  excellent  instruction." 

The  Best  System.  Too 

Perry,  New  York,  saya : * Your  system  of  teaching  by 

test  drawings 


if  the  only 
way.  To  say 
Ism  per- 
frctly  satis* 
fird  Is  put* 
ling  It  very 
mildly." 


This  Complete  Outfit  — > 
FREE  with  Course 

I give  every  student  a complete  and  practical  outfit 
free,  including  tools,  ink,  paint,  charcoal — everything 
you  need.  You  get  it  when  you  enroll.  Write  at 
once  for  catalog,  testimonials,  samples  of  work  and 
terms.  The  letters  above  are  from  men  who  acted. 
WILL  YOU  ACT  — TODAY? 

DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 

Dept.  1603,  DETROIT.  MICH. 
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America  will  Defend  Her 
Rights  at  Any  Cost 


A NOTE  of  finality  is  seen  in  President 
Wilson’s  last  memorandum  to  Ger- 
many. By  declaring  that  the  rights 
uf  neutrals  in  time  of  war  are  based  upon 
principle,  not  upon  expediency;  by  stating 
that  this  nation  would  contend  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  sea,  “from  whatever  quarter 
violated,  and  at  any  cost;”  by  his  straight- 
forward warning  that  further  hostile  acts 
on  the  part  of  German  submarine  command- 
ers will  be  regarded  as  “deliberately  un- 
friendly," the  chief  executive  has  left  no 
further  room  for  argument. 

"It  is  the  mailed  fist  within  the  velvet 
glove,”  comment  the  American  newspapers; 
“it  is  an  ultimatum  in  fact,  if  not  in  form.” 
It  is  conceded  now  that  Germany’s  reply 
will  be  in  action,  not  in  words — if  any  reply 
is  to  be  expected.  The  attack  on  the 
"Orduna,”  a British  steamship  carrying 
American  passengers,  together  with  the 
sinking  of  the  “Leelanaw,”  add,  of  course, 
to  the  existing  tension. 

The  rather  mild  comment  with  which  the 
Berlin  press  greeted  the  note  would  seem, 
however,  to  augur  favorably  for  a mainte- 
nance of  friendly  relations. 

The  Lokal  Anzcigcr  in  an  apparently  in- 
spired article  asserts  its  confidence  that  Ger- 
many in  utilizing  its  submarines  in  the  fu- 
ture will  endeavor  to  combine  advantage  for 
Germany  with  the  least  possible  detriment 
to  neutral  interests  and  expresses  the  belief 


that  the  American  note  will  furnish  ground 
for  further  negotiations. 

After  pointing  out  the  friendly  form  of 
the  note  the  Lokal  Anzeiger  says: 

“The  questions  raised  in  the  note  must 
naturally  be  considered  carefully  by  the 
German  authorities,  therefore  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  time  being  to  forecast  the 
answer.  The  British  version,  indicating  that 
America  considered  the  note  as  the  final 
word  in  the  negotiations,  is  entirely  un- 
founded. 

"After  the  previous  negotiations  the  con- 
fidence in  any  case  is  justified  that  Germany 
will  continue  to  employ  its  valuable  sub- 
marine weapon,  over  which  the  present 
differences  of  opinion  have  arisen,  in  a man- 
ner useful  to  us  and  least  damaging  for 
neutrals.  We  had  and  have  naturally  no 
interest  in  arraying  neutrals  against  us.  On 
the  contrary,  it  must  be  our  intention  to  t 
avoid  everything  unnecessarily  endanger- 
ing the  well  comprehended  rights  of  neutral 
states.” 

The  Boersen  Zeitung  discusses  the  note 
in  terms  similar  to  those  of  the  Lokal 
Anzeiger,  expresses  disappointment  at  the 
rejection  of  tne  German  “concessions,”  thus: 

"We  will  not  maintain  that  the  refusal  of 
our  proposal  is  an  international  brusque- 
ness,  nevertheless  President  Wilson’s  poli- 
cies appear  in  the  latest  note  to  have  found 
a peculiarly  vigorous  expression.” 
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“Here,  you  bespectacled  old  woman;  perhaps  you  can  read  this  better  than  if  it  was 
a scrap  of  paper.” 
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The  Returning  Dove  (To  President  Woodrow  Noah):  "Nothing  doing.” 
The  Eagle:  “Say  Boss,  what’s  the  matter  with  sending  me?” 


A WARNING  TO  THE  KAISER 


I URBY,  Ip  New  York  World 

"I’m  a patient  roan,  William,  but — " 

The  Tages  Zeitung  points  out  that  the 
American  note  flatly  rejects  the  German 
proposals,  which  had  been  made  in  good 
faith,  and  adds: 

“The  adoption  of  President  Wilson's 
standpoint  would  be  equivalent  to 
a death  sentence  for  the  German 
submarine  campaign.  The  Ameri- 
can attitude  is  neither  friendly  nor 
necessary  to  the  American  interest, 
nor  neutral  in  spirit.” 

The  Kreuz  Zeitung  says: 

"The  note  manifests  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  appreciate  the 
German  standpoint,  but  clings  stiff- 
neckedly  to  the  alleged  right  of 
American  citizens  to  travel  safely 
on  English  ships,  even  when  loaded 
with  homhs  and  shells.” 

Theodore  Wolff,  editor  of  the 
Berliner  Tagcblatt,  expresses  him- 
self as  follows: 

"The  American  government  de- 
mands that  its  citizens  travel  in 
safety  in  war  time  where  and  when 
they  please.  If  they  sit  on  a pow- 
der cask  anyone  lighting  a cigar 
in  their  vicinity  would  he  guilty  of 
an  unfriendly  act. 

"President  Wilson's  standpoint  is 
unconditional! v opposed  to  reason- 
able rights  and  lawful  reason. 

"We  understand  perfectly  that 
every  neutral  state  should  endeavor 
to  preserve  the  personal  freedom  of 
its  citizens,  but  we  cannot  under- 
stand a policy  which  says  to  one 
belligerent  power  that  the  war 


'does  not  concern  us/  while  at  the 
same  time  furnishing  war  material 
to  another  power. 

"Germany's  unanimous  opinion  is 
that  it  cannot  accept  an  American 
thesis  which  offends  the  spirit  of 
equality  in  the  meaning  of  neutral- 
ity.” 

The  Tageblatt,  after  declaring 
President  Wilson's  standpoint  the 
opposite  of  reason,  has  this  to 
say: 

"President  Wilson,  though  a 
Democrat,  advances  the  interests 
less  of  peaceable  democracy  than 
those  oi  gain-hungry  plutocracy. 
It  is  not  humane;  instead  it  is  a 
misuse  of  this  noble  word  when  it 
is  exacted  that  protection  of  life 
must  also  serve  as  protection  for 
an  enemy  attack  or  for  trade  in 
ammunition.” 

Jacob  Frank,  a well-known  jurist, 
in  the  Vossische  Zeitung  maintains 
that  the  United  States  no  more  lias 
a right  to  protest  against  the  sink- 
ing of  the  "Lusitania”  by  a weapon 
not  yet  regulated  by  international 
law  than  by  mines  which  Germany 
had  a right  to  lay  in  the  path  of  the 
vessel. 

The  Frankforter  Zeitung  holds 
that  Germany  cannot  make  disavowal  of 
or  give  compensation  for  the  sinking  of  the 
"Lusitania.” 

The  concluding  "deliberately  unfriendly” 
phrase  of  the  American  note  is  described 
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“They  may  have  been  unfortunate  incidents,  but  the  marksmanship  is  deadly.” 
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ORR,  in  Nashville  Tennessean 

“Somebody's  got  to  beck  up." 

as  “an  earnest  declaration  whose  signifi- 
cance and  possible  consequences  are  not 
open  to  doubt,  but  which  cannot  terrify  us." 

Dr.  Posse,  editor  in  chief  of  the  official 
Cologne  Gazette,  assures  us  that  Germany 
does  not  want  war  with  the  United  States, 
and  hopes  that  a wa y out  of  the 
difficulty  will  present  itself. 

“The  German  people,”  Dr.  Posse 
says,  “arc  following  the  American- 
German  negotiations  with  great  in- 
terest, confident  that  they  will  lead 
to  an  understanding.  War  between 
Germany  and  America  would  be 
such  a mad,  unscrupulous  thing 
that  no  statesman  could  shoulder 
the  responsibility.  Germany  knows 
that  President  Wilson’s  chief  ob- 
ject is  to  enforce  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  is  prepared  to  sup- 
port him  to  the  fullest  extent. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  is  nat- 
urally demanded  that  recognition 
be  given  to  the  facts  and  difficulties 
with  which  Germany  has  to  battle 
in  its  terrible  struggle  to  preserve 
and  maintain  its  existence  under 
difficulties  and  conditions  that  are 
unprecedented,  unusual  and  tre- 
mendous, and  that  submarines  and 
airships,  in  addition,  be  more  recog- 
nized as  weapons  and  arms  of  war 
wherewith  Germany  is  endeavoring 
to  defend  itself.  They  are  so  new 
and  peculiar  that  old  forms  of  in- 
ternational law  do  not  fit  or  apply. 

“Only,  if  in  America  or  here,  or 
on  both  sides,  it  is  sought  to 


withdraw  into  a shell  of  formalis- 
tic stubbornness,  will  danger 
threaten.  But  it  is  confidently 
hoped  that  America,  instead  of 
brutally  cutting  the  tangle  of  diffi- 
culties with  a declaration  of  war, 
will  bring  honor  to  it  and  find  a 
solution  that  will  work  for  the  wel- 
lare  of  humanity.” 

The  German-American  view  finds 
expression  in  the  utterances  of 
Herman  Ridder  in  the  New  Yorker 
Staats  Zeitung.  Under  the  title 
“Words  or  Actions,”  Mr.  Ridder 
says: 

"It  is  well  to  consider  the  recent 
Wilson  note  to  Germany  in  rela- 
tion to  the  earlier  convictions  of 
the  President. 

“Certain  extraordinarily  uncom- 
promising phrases  thereby  gain  a 
new  meaning. 

“It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 

fioint  out  why  such  a phrase  as  ’de- 
iberately  unfriendly’  goes  far  be- 
yond anything  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people 
feels  to  be  desirable  in  connection 
with  our  present  discussion  with 
Germany. 

"It  is  equally  unnecessary  to 
point  out  why  acts  committed  by 
Germany  are  harshly  termed  ‘illegal  and  in- 
human’ and  similar  acts  committed  by  the 
enemies  of  Germany  are  mildly  referred  to  as 
being  in  ‘contravention  of  law  and  humanity.’ 
“I  am  convinced  that  we  are  acting  with 
bias  in  our  treatment  of  the  two  belligerent 
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WEED,  In  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 


THE  REAL  BIRD 

Methinks  I see  in  my  mind  a noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing  herself  like  a strong 
man  after  sleep  . . . methinks  I see  her  as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and 

kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam. — Milton. 
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ONE  HDMQKtO 
AW  TVitH  T't 

AMfRKAN 


ROGERS,  ib  Hew  York  Herald 
“Don’t  whittle  it  too  fine.  Woodrow. 


Leave  a few  knots  on  it" 


Camps.  Wc  assert  that  ‘the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  ready  to  make  every 
reasonable  allowance  for  these  novel  and 
unexpected  aspects  of  war  at  sea,’ 
and  then  we  fail  to  show  any  ‘rea- 
sonable allowance'  save  in  the 
extension  of  the  British  right  of 
blockade. 

"Germany’s  infringements  of  our 
rights  are  met  by  an  ultimatum: 

Great  Britain's  with  a mild  ex- 
hortation. 

"When  notes  are  sent  to  Ger- 
many, they  are  published  in  full; 
when,  however,  notes  are  dis- 
patched to  Britain  we  are  given 
only  a short  paraphrase  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

"When  Germany  honestly  en- 
deavors to  find  ‘a  way  to  adapt  the 
new  circumstances  to  the  principles 
governing  the  rights  of  neutrals  in 
times  of  war’  she  is  met  with  a flat 
refusal  of  her  suggestions,  a refusal 
made  not  in  a spirit  of  conciliation, 
but  rather  one  made  in  an  attitude 
of  placing  narrow  formalistic  law 
above  enlightened  humanity. 

"Of  what  value,  in  view  of  such 
an  unyielding  attitude,  is  our  invi- 
tation to  practical  co-ooe ration  in 
the  defense  of  the  principle  of  free 
seas?  Mr.  Bryan's  misgivings  were 
apparently  only  too  well  taken. 

‘“The  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  contend  for 


that  freedom,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter violated,  without  compromise 
and  at  any  cost.’ 

“In  view  of  the  clear  and  pre- 
cise character  of  this  sentence  we 
should  suspend  judgment  until  the 
President  shall  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  good  his  promise. 

“1  cannot  see  how  the  adminis- 
tration can  fail  to  contend  for  our 
rights,  because  of  violations  at  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain. 

"The  promise  has  been  made  by 
the  President:  let  the  President 
keep  it.*’ 

According  to  the  Illinois  Staats 
Zeitung,  the  president’s  note  will 
mean  a certain  break  with  Berlin. 
Editor  Brandt,  who,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, was  rebuffed  not  long 
ago  by  the  chief  magistrate,  further 
characterizes  it  as  unworthy  of  this 
republic.  He  says: 

"Germany  can  never  submit  to 
the  tone  of  it  and  will,  as  much  as 
we  are  sorry  for  it,  find  no  other 
answer  than  the  breaking  off  of 
diplomatic  relations.  We,  as  well 
as  the  German  government,  know 
fully  that  with  such  a step  she 
fulfills  not  only  the  wish  of  this 
government  but  also  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  will  create  a very  painful 
situation  for  German-Americans. 
“The  note  shows  the  president  will  break 
with  Germany  at  all  hazards.  He  should 
first  ask  the  people  of  the  United  States  if 
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they  arc  satisfied  to  be  driven  into  war. 
The  note  is  unworthy  of  the  republic.  We 
hope  Germany  will  not  blame  the  people 
for  the  present  government’s  action.” 

The  firmness  of  the  note  receives  favor- 
able comment  from  the  British  press,  which 
sees  in  it  an  ultimatum. 

"In  the  face  of  this  note,"  says  the  Lon- 
don Chronicle,  "Germany  has  only  two 
practical  alternatives — either  to  abandon  its 
submarine  piracy  or  to  continue  it  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  next  case  against  the 
United  States  will  cause  that  country  to 
break  off  diplomatic  relations  and  possibly 
to  declare  war.” 

The  Daily  News  and  Leader  says: 

“The  note  undoubtedly  is  an  ultimatum. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  note  is  the 
fact  that  Germany’s  action  forces  Washing- 


ton to  descend  front  the  general  to  the  par- 
ticular and  last  clause.  The  note  puts  an 
end  to  the  negotiations." 

"It  will  make  unpleasant  reading  for  the 
kaiser  and  his  henchmen  and  exponents  of 
frightfulncss,”  is  the  verdict  of  the  Evening 
News,  while  the  Evening  Standard  predicts 
that  Germany  will  ignore  the  warning  and 
continue  to  torpedo  ships  aboard  which 
Americans  are  passengers,  as  if  the  note 
were  never  written.  Only  the  Daily  Mail 
points  out  the  application  to  Downing 
street,  contained  in  the  term  "from  what- 
ever quarter  violated." 

The  newspapers  of  Paris  voice  a tone  of 
disappointment  in  their  comments,  as  if 
they  had  expected  something  more  hostile. 
The  Journal  des  Dcbats  says: 

"The  note  is  courteous:  perhaps  more 
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From  Cans  v Carelas,  Buenos  Hires 


DANGEROUS  DIPLOMACY 


Valet:  “Sir,  the  German  minister  is  below  awaiting  the  note  from  Your  Excel- 
lency. Shall  I prepare  your  frock  coat  or  your  swallow-tail?" 

Wilson:  “No.  Bring  me  a helmet  and  a sword. 

A cartoon  that  created  much  comment  in  Argentina.  ^ 
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courteous  than  necessary.  But  the  United 
States  finds  Germany's  proposal  unaccept- 
able." 

La  Liberte  declares  that  the  reply  gives 
the  impression  that  Washington  has  reached 
the  end  of  its  patience  and  has  decided  no 
longer  to  support  Berlin's  “insufferable 
word-chopping." 

While  not  underestimating  the  importance 
of  the  president's  words,  the  American  press 
insists  that  international  law  must  be  com- 
plied with.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  be- 
lieves that  while  Germany  may  not  give 
written  assurances  to  this  effect,  she  will 
so  conduct  her  submarine  warfare  in  the 
future  as  to  avoid  all  complications.  The 
Inquirer  sums  up  the  note  in  this  one  sen- 
tence: “Safeguard  the  lives  of  American 

non-combatants.”  “The  President  does  not 
ask  that  submarine  warfare  be  abandoned 
or  that  it  be  rendered  futile,”  says  the  New 
York  World.  “He  demands  only  that  so 
far  as  Americans  are  concerned  it  must  con- 
form to  the  principles  of  law  and  humanity 
which  were  universally  recognized  until 


Germany  suddenly  became  obsessed  with  its 
maniacal  theories  of  ‘frightfulness.'  ” “The 
high  seas  are  free,”  declares  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun.  “The  lives  of  noncombatants 
can  in  no  way  be  put  in  jeopardy  unless  a 
merchantman  resists.  The  United  States 
Government  is  keenly  disappointed  at  Ger- 
many’s assumption  that  she  is  exempt  from 
the  obligation  to  obey  the  principles  of  in- 
ternational law  as  regards  neutral  vessels.” 
“In  language  courteous  but  unmistakably 
conclusive,”  says  the  Providence  Journal, 
“the  President  brushes  away  the  refine- 
ments of  argument  with  which  the  German 
note  of  July  8 sought  to  befog  the  issue, 
and  puts  the  discussion  back  where  it  be- 
longs.” “In  no  note  that  the  United  States 
has  sent  to  Germany,”  the  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can points  out,  "has  the  principle  of  might 
makes  right  been  so  clearly  and  definitely 
repudiated  as  in  this  latest.”  “The  velvet 
glove  fits  the  mailed  fist  absolutely,”  is  the 
way  the  Philadelphia  Record  expresses  it. 
“The  President’s  reply,”  states  the  Philadel- 
phia Press,  "is  intended  apparently  to  close 
the  debate  which  has  held  the  diplomatic 
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stage  since  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.’  ” 
“The  note,”  says  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  "is 
incisive  and  decisive.  Though  friendly,  it 
has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  an  ulti- 
matum. It  gives  notice  that  there  is  no  more 
room  for  dilatory  argument.” 

The  crisis  that  we  are  probably  facing, 
and  which  we  must  face  if  Germany  does 
not  yield,  is  discussed  at  some  length  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  as  follows: 

"Our  national  feeling  has  been  aroused. 
The  tension  between  this  country  and  Ger- 
many has  been  growing  steadily.  The 
minds  of  the  two  nations  have  traveled  on 
diverging  lines.  The  effort  of  diplomats  to 
find  a common  ground  of  agreement,  al- 
though made  with  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness, has  failed.  Unable  to  bring  the 
German  government  to  accept  the  tenets  of 
international  law  for  which  we  have  con- 
tended; unable,  in  fact,  to  induce  them  to 
accept  the  code  of  law  as  valid  so  long  as 
they  felt  Britain  was  acting  in  contravention 
to  it,  our  government  has  now  reaffirmed 
the  stand  that  it  originally  took  in  a way 
that  cuts  off  further  discussion.  Hence- 
forth only  Germany’s  acts  will  count. 
Nothing  but  full  compliance  with  our  de- 
mands regarding  the  methods  of  submarine 
warfare  can  forestall  a break  in  friendly 
relations. 


“It  is  not  likely  that  difficulties  will  arise 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  The  German 
government  must  know  that  the  natural 
resources  and  the  financial  and  moral 
strength  of  this  country  would  turn  the  tide 
of  war  definitely  and  finally  against  the 
Teutonic  allies.  It  will  try  to  avoid  the 
conflict  with  us  while  still  seeking  to  utilize 
the  submarine  as  a weapon  against  Eng- 
land. The  desire  to  strike  an  enemy  hated 
as  England  is  by  Germany  is  blinding. 
Sooner  or  later  American  lives  will  be  in- 
volved in  an  attack  upon  an  English  mer- 
chantman. When  that  event  comes  our 
decision  for  immediate  action  is  already 
made.  The  irritation  that  has  found  ex- 
pression in  only  printed  words  will  lead  to 
a burst  of  feeling  that  will  break  down  the 
restraint  and  hesitation. 

“We  are  now  in  the  grip  of  circumstances 
beyond  our  control.  If  they  are  leading  us 
toward  war,  now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
formulate  clearly  and  definitely  what  we 
must  fight  for,  what  our  aims  must  be  when 
we  are  drawn  into  the  conflict.” 

Late  press  comment  makes  it  apparent 
that  the  sinking  of  the  “Leelanaw,”  in  which 
one  American  was  killed,  is  more  analogous 
to  the  “Frye”  case,  and  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a breach  of  friendly  relations. 
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FOR  THE  RIGHT 


"The  government  of  the  United  States  will  continue  to  contend  for  that  freedom, 
(of  the  seas)  from  whatever  quarter  violated,  without  compromise,  and  at  any  cost. 
. . . The  government  of  the  United  States  not  only  feels  obliged  to  insist  upon  it, 
by  whomsoever  violated  or  ignored,  but  is  also  deeply  interested  in  seeing  it  made  prac- 
ticable between  the  belligerents  themselves,  and  holds  itself  ready  at  any  time  to  act  as 
the  common  friend  who  may  be  privileged  to  suggest  a way." — President  Wilson  to 
Germany. 
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Germany  Makes  a Generous  Offer 


"Permit"  to 
Travel  is 
Indignantly 
Rejected  by 
Americans 


“ JT'VASIVE  and  unsatisfactory”  sums  up 

|~\  America's  verdict  on  the  German 
note  which  offered  certain  conces- 
sions, but  stated  that  the  mere  presence  of 
Americans  on  an  enemy  ship  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  protect  that  ship.  As  inter- 
preted in  many  quarters,  ana  as  analyzed 
by  the  cartoonists,  Germany  would  “allow” 
us  certain  rights  on  the  high  seas— with  re- 
strictions, Germany  would  prescribe  for  us 
what  ships  we  might 

use  in  order  to  travel  — 

in  safety.  In  other 
words,  she  would 
issue  us  a "permit" 
to  use  the  interna- 

tional  highways.  fj  Ec-I  H A , 

That  President  Wil-  1(  SSL  y V 

son  would  reject  l 

such  offers,  as  he  did  (y  f 

in  his  final  message  il  M 

to  Berlin,  was  right-  it  H A 

ly  foreseen  by  the  f 1 ' 

editors.  The  docu-  >||R  | 

ment  was  branded  as 
insincere,  as  an  insult 
to  our  intelligence, 

impertinent  and  un-  ~ 

acceptable.  The  — Lf 

“Lusitania”  issue 
was  completely  side- 
stepped,  and  this, 

the  American  press  *c- — » 

contends,  is  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of. 

Great  Britain,  too, 
finds  the  German  re- 
ply an  evasion  and  a 

piece  of  impudence.  

The  London  Daily  -Jg 

Telegraph  charac-  * — 

terizes  the  note,  as  fitzpat 

the  most  astonish- 
ing utterance  of  the  -Have  you  • 0 


mind  of  Berlin  made  within  the  last  twelve 
months.  Such  headings  as  "A  Monument  of 
Impudence"  and  “A  Monument  of  Hypoc- 
risy” express  the  French  view,  while  the 
Paris  Figaro  admits  that  it  is  embarrassed  to 
determine  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
"the  impudent  cynicism  of  German  diplom- 
acy, or  the  extraordinary  presumption  lead- 
ing Germany  to  think  (hat  the  United  States 
would  be  satisfied  with  such  a reply," 

The  Berlin  press 
naturally  commends 
the  note,  and  greets 
with  satisfaction  the 
German  concessions, 
A and  the  rather  vain 

,4|  hope  is  expressed 

that  the  United 
1 1 States  "will  consider 

7 J and  appreciate  the 
jj.  Agf  sacrifices”  which 

Germany  makes  in 
Sur the  use  of  her  sub- 
I 1 marines,  “her  most 

U W[  ill effective  method  of 

warfare  against 

77*  Great  Britain  for  the 

sake  of  continued 
fH HV  peace  and  friendship 

W'**1  ^mer'ca 

the  l.okal  Anzeiger, 
<~'N  C ant*  i*,c  Morgenpost, 

) representing  three 

great  Berlin  press 
combinations,  a I 1 
point  out  with  a cer- 
tain  degree  of  satis- 
t fact'011  that  the  re- 

'(  sponsc  will  disap- 

point  a coterie  "of 

FITZFATKICIt.  Is  SI.  teals  Post- Olspate*  saber-rattling  heroes 

of  the  pen”  who  for 
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Listening? 

sisting  on  an  uncompromising  answer  and 
defiance  of  the  United  States. 

“The  question,”  says  the  Lokal  Anzeiger, 
“was  not  one  of  granting  favors  to  British 
goods  and  interests,  but  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  give  greater  protection  to  the  justi- 
fied interest  of  neutrals  without  abandoning 
in  principle  a method  of  naval  war- 
fare of  demonstrably  greatest  effi- 
ciency and  against  the  British 
enemy.” 

The  German-American  news- 
papers, as  might  be  expected,  view 
the  answer  through  the  spectacles 
of  the  fatherland,  and  regard  it  as 
eminently  satisfactory.  It  is,  says 
the  Milwaukee  Germania  Herold, 

“about  what  we  expected  and  ex- 
actly what  we  hoped  for.  With- 
out exaggerating  we  may  call  it  a 
masterpiece  of  wise,  obliging,  and 
honest  diplomacy;  it  is  very 
friendly  in  its  tone.  ...  It  is 
immovably  firm  where  it  has  to  de- 
fend the  vital  interests  of  a nation 
fighting  for  its  existence.” 

“Germany  offers  to  guarantee 
the  lives  of  American  passengers,” 
says  the  Cincinnati  Volksblatt, 

“and  we  cannot  see  how  the  presi- 
dent can  refuse  to  accept  the  offer. 

The  only  difference  of  opinion 
arises  in  regard  to  the  question 
whether  ships  carrying  ammunition 
are  to  be  classed  as  warships  or 
mercantile  vessels.  Germany  holds 
the  former  view,  and  we  think  that 
common  sense  supports  her  stand- 
point.” 


“Impartial  Americans,”  declares 
the  Detroit  Abcndpost,  “cannot  but 
find  the  German  answer  to  the 
American  note  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, because  the  German  govern- 
ment meets  all  demands  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson’s  note.  Concerning 
the  American  demand  of  safety  for 
American  ships  and  lives  the  Ger- 
man answer  reiterates  assurances 
that  American  ships  engaged  in 
legitimate  trade  will  not  be  inter- 
fered with  nor  the  lives  of  Amer- 
icans upon  neutral  ships  endan- 
gered.” 

“The  administration  has  de- 
manded protection  for  American 
lives  from  Germany,”  states  Her- 
man Riddcr  in  the  New  Yorker 
Staats  Zeitung;  “are  we  to  ask  no 
protection  for  them  from  Great 
Britain?  Are  we  to  be  invited  to 
convince  ourselves  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  of  American 
citizens  is  a duty  only  when  it  can 
be  employed  to  hamper  Germany  in 
her  submarine  warfare?  That  our 
sole  purpose  is  to  pawn  the  bodies 
of  Americans  that  ships  weighted 
with  munitions  may  ride  safely  into 
the  harbors  of  England?” 

Under  the  caption,  “Germany  Meets  Us 
More  than  Half  Way,”  the  Volkszeitung,  of 
St.  Paul,  says:  “The  new  German  note  is 
a governmental  guarantee  of  safety  to  all 
Americans  who  cross  the  Atlantic  in  vessels 
properly  flying  the  American  flag.  How- 
ever, if  American  citizens  prefer  to  enter  the 
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dangerous  war  zone  in  a belligerent  vessel 
carrying  a cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition 
to  the  allies  the  German  government  de- 
clines to  protect  such  foolhardiness. 

"The  German  government  refuses  to  grant 
such  reckless  American  citizens  the  right  to 
insure  the  safe  delivery  to  its  enemies  of 
arms  and  ammunition  which  would  kill  many 
thousands  of  its  sons  and  imperil  its  very 
existence.” 

The  contrast  between  the  views 
of  the  German -American  editors 
and  the  unhyphenated  editors  is  in- 
teresting, showing  as  it  does,  an  al- 
most irreconcilable  difference  of 
opinion. 

"It  is  madness,"  declares  the  New 
York  Evening  Telegram;  "the 
kaiser  wants  the  sea  itself.”  That 
Germany  would  graciously  "per- 
mit” Americans  to  do  certain  things 
on  the  high  seas  appears  as  the 
height  of  presumption  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  The  German 
reply,  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun.  "would  be  a climax  of  im- 
pudence if  it  were  not  a marvel  of 
fatuity,"  while  the  New  York 
Evening  Globe  points  out  that 
"there  is  an  evasion  of  the  simple 
issue  as  to  whether  Germany  in- 
tends to  violate  international  law 
when  the  violation  means  the  death 
of  American  citizens." 

“It  is  not  for  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment to  'protect'  the  people  of 
the  United  States,"  contends  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  “as  a reward  for 
obedience  to  orders.”  “The  whole 
case,”  says  the  Buffalo  Commercial. 

"is  an  invasion  of  American  rights.” 


“Instead  of  repudiation  of  the  hom- 
icidal attack  on  the  Lusitania,"  de- 
clares the  Washington  Star,  “the 
German  government  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  and  defends  that 
crime.” 

From  the  South,  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  reminds  us  that  “it 
now  becomes  the  solemn  duty  of 
the  government  to  carry  out  its 
promise  to  ‘omit  no  word  or  act' 
necessary  to  secure  compliance  with 
the  rules  which  must  be  observed 
if  the  lives  and  liberties  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  to  be  safeguarded.’’ 
The  German  reply,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  “dis- 
closes that  in  Berlin  the  safety  of 
American  lives  is  still  a minor  con- 
sideration.” "Nothing  more  arro- 
gant, nothing  constructed  with 
more  studied  offense,”  declares  the 
Louisville  Evening  Post,  “has  ever 
been  sent  in  a note  to  any  independ- 
ent power,"  while  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  State  Journal  finds  it  hard 
to  believe  that  the  German  govern- 
ment ever  meant  its  answer  to  be 
taken  seriously. 

For  a more  detailed  discussion  of  the  Ger- 
man note  we  turn  to  the  following  from  the 
London  Times.  The  caption  reads,  "An  Im- 
pudent Answer,”  and  the  editorial  continues: 
"The  tension  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Germany  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  eased  by  the  Note  which  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  has  thought  fit  to  address  to 
Washington.  It  is  a compound  of  evasion, 
misstatement,  and  effrontery  such  as  only 
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TUTHILL.  In  SI.  Lonll  Star 

Informal  Advice 

Teutonic  diplomacy  could  have  brewed;  and 
the  longer  it  is  studied  the  more  certain  are 
the  comments  already  passed  upon  it  by 
American  opinion  to  increase  in  sternness. 
Of  the  assurances  twice  detnanded  by  the 
United  States  Government  since  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania,  not  one  is  granted.  Not 
one,  indeed,  is  even  mentioned.  The  Im- 
perial Government  approves  by  implication 
and  alleges  justification  for  the  acts  of  its 
naval  commanders.  It  neither  promises  nor 
refuses  financial  reparation  for  the  Amer- 
ican lives  that  have  been  lost.  It 
neither  agrees  nor  declines  to  fur- 
nish assurances  that  similar  out- 
rages will  not  be  perpetrated  in  the 
future.  The  matter  is  apparently 
beneath  its  august  notice.  The 
solemn  representations  of  the 
United  States  Government  arc 
treated  with  the  silence  of  disdain. 

To  all  talk  of  neutral  rights,  of  ‘fair- 
ness, reason,  justice,  and  humanity,’ 
the  Wilhelmstrasse  prefers  to  re- 
turn no  answer  at  all.  Indeed,  the 
practitioners  of  Realpolitik,  the 
disciples  of  the  doctrine  that  neces- 
sity knows  no  law,  can  but  have 
been  amused  by  appeals  to  their 
ethical  sense  and  by  suggestions 
that  they  should  alter  their  naval 
policy  simply  because  it  is  destitute 
of  sanction  either  in  law  or  morals. 

They  have  agreed,  it  would  seem, 
to  waive  all  such  trivialities  aside 
as  an  aberration  of  the  American 
mind  and  not  w’orth  the  attention 
of  practical  statesmen.  The  sig- 
nificance of  their  attitude  has  not, 
of  course,  been  lost  upon  either  the 


people  or  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  They  realize  that 
it  amounts  to  a contemptuous  re- 
jection of  the  American  case  form- 
ulated on  May  15  and  ‘very 
earnestly,  very  solemnly’  reaffirmed 
on  June  11.  They  have  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment admits  no  liability  for  the 
American  lives  lost  in  the  Lusitania, 
and  has  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  abandoning  or  even  of  modifying 
its  submarine  programme.  The 
main  issue,  therefore,  remains  as  it 
was.  The  Germans  have  not  even 
attempted  to  meet  it;  nor  are  they 
ever  likely  to.  Their  latest  Note 
merely  enforces  upon  the  American 
authorities,  with  renewed  insist- 
ence, the  necessity  of  deciding 
whether,  having  taken  a certain 
stand  on  a point  of  honor  and  prin- 
ciple, they  shall  persevere  in  it  or 
sound  the  retreat. 

“It  is  true  that  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse, while  it  evades  replying  to 
the  American  representations,  out- 
lines various  proposals  for  safe- 
guarding American  ships  and 
citizens  against  submarine  attack.  The  Ger- 
man Government  is  magnanimous  enough 
to  offer  immunity  to  American  passenger 
ships  provided  they  bear  distinguishing 
marks  that  can  be  readily  recognized,  pro- 
vided their  departure  is  notified  to  Berlin  a 
reasonable  time  in  advance,  and  provided 
they  carry  no  contraband.  On  these  condi- 
tions Germany  is  even  willing  that  the 
United  States  should  add  to  its  available 
mercantile  marine  a number,  to  be  agreed 
upon  beforehand,  of  neutral  ships  and,  if 
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necessary,  no  less  than  four  passenger  ves- 
sels at  present  flying  an  enemy  flag.  For  all 
these  acquisitions  the  Imperial  Government, 
on  the  terms  stated,  promises  free  and  safe 
passage.  In  other  words,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  invited  to  become  the  ac- 
complices of  Germany's  violations  of  the 
rules  of  warfare.  If  they  will  agree  to  sail 
only  under  their  own  flag  and  in  vessels 
guaranteed  by  the  American  Government  to 
be  carrying  no  contraband  goods,  their  lives 
will  be  graciously  spared.  Unless  they  sub- 
mit to  these  restrictions  on  their  personal 
liberty  and  to  this  absolute  surrender  of  the 
right  of  neutrals  to  supply  belligerents  with 
the  material  of  war,  they  will  continue  to 
be  blown  out  of  the  water  whenever  a Ger- 
man submarine  can  get  at  them.  The  ques- 
tion, from  the  German  standpoint,  is  not  at 
all  one  of  foregoing  piracy  on  the  high  seas. 
It  is  simply  one  of  inducing  Americans  to 
purchase  immunity  from  its  effects  by  sur- 
rendering their  personal  and  commercial 
freedom,  and  thus  assisting  the  Kaiser  to 
overcome  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  naval 
inferiority.  They  are  asked,  in  short,  to 
connive  at  the  illegal  and  inhuman  practices 
of  the  German  Admiralty." 

“These  will  continue  as  they  now  are; 
German  necessity  so  ordains  it;  but  if  Amer- 


icans will  only  cease  traveling  on  enemy 
passenger  vessels  and  will  undertake  not  to 
ship  another  cargo  of  war  material  under 
the  American  flag  then  the  mercy  of  the 
great  War  Lord  will  be  shown  unto  them. 
Having  swallowed  their  principles,  abro- 
gated their  indefeasible  rights,  and  placed 
their  liberty  of  movement  and  of  trade  in 
his  keeping,  they  will  be  permitted  to  live. 
Such  in  its  essence  is  the  German  offer.  We 
will  leave  it  to  the  Americans  themselves  to 
characterize  it  as  it  deserves.  But  we  shall 
be  surprised  if  they  do  not  with  one  accord 
pronounce  it  not  merely  inadmissible  but 
insulting. 

“What  further  steps  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment may  see  fit  to  take  we  do  not  know. 
President  Wilson  has  thus  far  shown  in  his 
dealings  with  Germany  a wise  restraint  and 
a perfect  courtesy.  He  has  given  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse  every  opportunity  of  displaying 
at  least  a willingness  to  meet  American 
views.  He  now  finds  that  his  sincere  and 
conciliatory  efforts  have  been  of  no  avail, 
that  his  appeals  to  a better  mind  and  a saner 
spirit  in  the  German  authorities  are  as  good 
as  wasted,  that  his  patience  is  treated  as  a 
sign  of  weakness,  and  that  his  requests  for 
compensations  for  the  past  and  for  guaran- 
tees in  the  future  are  ignored." 
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Japan:  “Say,  fellow,  don’t  give  away  all  your  powder.  You  may  need  some  of  it 
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Lax  Inspection  Laws  Blamed  for  Eastland  Tragedy 


IT  seems  all  but  incredible  that  a steel 
steamship  tied  to  her  dock  in  a narrow 
river?  and  within  a few  feet  from  a bridge 
over  which  swept  the  life  of  a great  city, 
should,  without  warning,  topple  over  and 
carry  to  a sudden  death  some  1,200  ex- 
cursionists. But  it  was  the  impossible  that 
happened  to  the  “Eastland”  Saturday,  July 
24.  The  vessel 
was  about  to 
pull  out  carry- 
ing a section  of 
t h e mammoth 
Hawthorne  Club 
excursion  from 
Chicago  to  a re- 
sort across  the 
lake,  when  the 
tragedy  oc- 
curred. The  vic- 
tims were  for 
the  most  part 
employes  of  the 
Western  Elec- 
tric Company, 
and  persons  m 
very  moderate 
c i r cumstances. 

Many  of  them 
were  women 
and  little  chil- 
dren. Those  on 
the  top  decks 
had  a fighting 
chance  for  life, 
but  those  im- 
prisoned in  the 
cabins  were 
doomed. 


Like  the  Iroquois  disaster,  the  accident 
took  Chicago  in  a holiday  mood.  For  weeks 
this  colony  of  workers  had  looked  forward 
to  the  “grand  excursion.”  They  returned, 
some  of  them,  to  empty  homes.  A father 
or  a mother  was  missing,  or  the  mother  and 
the  children.  In  a few  cases  entire  families 
were  wiped  out,  and  this,  perhaps,  was  more 
merciful. 

The  authori- 
ties, now  that 
the  dead  are 
buried,  now  that 
the  river  is  still 
yielding  up  its 
dead,  arc  en- 
deavoring to  fix 
the  blame.  No- 
body seemed  to 
notice  the  list 
of  the  steamer, 
or  if  the  list  was 
noticed,  it  was 
taken  as  a joke. 
The  “Eastland” 
was  known  on 
the  lakes  as  a 
“crank”  steam- 
ship. Some  ten 
years  previously 
she  had  nearly 
capsized  in  open 
water,  owing  to 
her  topheavi- 
ness. The  water 
ballast,  which 
was  essential  to 
the  boat’s 
safety,  appears 
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to  have  been  lacking.  The  tanks,  it  seems, 
were  empty,  and  had  been  left  in  charge 
of  an  inexperienced  employe.  Statements 
have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  cap- 
tain, Harry  Pedersen,  was  warned,  but  re- 
fused to  listen  to  advice.  Many  sensational 
charges  have  been  made  involving  owners, 
Federal  inspectors,  and  others,  but  the  evi- 
dence has  not  as  yet  been  sifted.  It  is 
claimed  that  Robert  Reid  and  Charles  C. 
Eckliff,  United  States  inspectors,  now  in 
custody,  allowed  more  than  2,500  persons  on 
the  ship.  Infants  in  arms,  and  "half  fares," 
it  is  said,  were  not  counted.  It  was  In- 
spector Reid  who,  on  July-2,  allowed  the 
boat’s  passenger  permit  to  be  increased 


from  2,253  to  2,500,  while  both  Reid  and 
Eckliff  repeatedly  O K’d  the  boat. 

Secretary  Redfield,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  who  has  been  conducting  what 
the  Chicago  press  terms  a “self-investiga- 
tion,” has  made  himself  most  unpopular 
because  of  his  methods  of  questioning  the 
witnesses.  His  favorite  expressions,  “Is  it 
not  so?”  and  “Isn't  it  a fact?"  have  given 
offense  to  Chicagoans,  and  have  led  to 
the  impression  that  Mr.  Redfield  intended 
if  possible  to  "whitewash"  the  inspectors, 
and  absolve  them  from  blame.  No  little 
friction  has  occurred  between  the  secretary 
and  Judge  Landis,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Federal  grand-jury  investigation.  Presi- 
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dent  Wilson,  however,  has  assured  the  citi- 
zens of  Chicago  that  no  attempt  at  exon- 
eration will  be  made. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  war  has  by 
no  means  rendered  Chicago  callous  to  hu- 
man suffering.  Within  a few  days  a huge 
relief  fund  was  collected  for  the  benefit 
of  the  survivors,  many  of  whom  find  them- 
selves, as  a result  of  the  disaster,  almost 
penniless.  The  case  of  “No.  396,"  known 
also  as  “the  little  fellow,"  a bit  of  human 
clay  that  lay  for  several  days  unidentified  at 
the  improvised  morgue,  is  another  example 


disasters  which  we  have  more  than  any 
other  people  excepting  the  Chinese. 

“We  do  not  like  to  bring  full  responsi- 
bility home  to  some  erring  human  whose 
mistake  has  had  awful  consequence.  There 
is  an  instinctive  feeling  that  his  sufferings 
must  be  dreadful  without  adding  the  hand 
of  the  community  to  them.  This  is  the 
instinct  of  kindly  people  and,  unless  it  be 
proved  that  the  victims  of  accident  were 
exposed  to  greed  or  to  venality,  there  is 
likely  to  be  more  than  adequate  considera- 
tion for  the  responsible  human  agents. 


IKAOLtr,  I a Chicago  Dali,  (cm 


Whose  Safety  First? 


of  the  Chicago  spirit.  A patient  at  the 
Home  for  Incurables  offered  the  “little  fel- 
low” his  own  cemetery  plot.  Finally,  when 
the  boy  was  identified,  Chicago  honored 
him  by  a public  funeral,  thus  focusing  its 
sympathy  on  one  definite  object. 

Whatever  the  result  of  the  investigation, 
so  far  as  those  responsible  for  the  horror 
are  concerned,  one  thing  appears  certain. 
More  attention  will  be  given  to  the  con- 
struction of  excursion  boats,  and  errors  of 
the  “Eastland”  type  will  be  corrected. 

In  a discussion  of  Secretary  Redfield’s 
mode  of  procedure,  the  Cliicago  Tribune 
says: 

“At  an  inquiry  which  this  city  considers 
important  he  presents  the  small  wit  of  an 
attorney  for  the  defense  entertaining  a jury. 
His  manner  and  his  manners  are  matters 
for  his  own  choice,  but  when  they  reveal 
or  illustrate  a process  of  thought  Chicago 
has  to  protest. 

“There  is  no  disposition  here  to  cheer 
on  a man  hunt.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable things  a community  has  to  do. 
The  whole  American  record  is  one  of  len- 
iency. Many  citizens  find  in  this  leniency 
a cause,  principal  or  contributing,  of  the 


“The  spirit  of  the  man  hunt  is  not  in  Chi- 
cago now.  The  city  does  not  want  to  in- 
flict vindictive  punishment  upon  any  one. 
It  does  want  justice  done  and,  more  than 
that,  it  wants  guaranties.  It  wants  better 
assurances  that  the  needful  precautions  are 
being  taken. 

“When  the  city  in  this  reasonable  and 
just  mood  finds  that  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment which  controls  the  supervision  of  lake 
steamship  service  is  developing,  even  with 
jocularity  and  inept  sarcasm,  merely  the 
fact  that  law  is  sufficient  and  regulation 
adequate,  it  is  bound  to  think  of  the  contra- 
dictory fact  of  the  Eastland  and  feel  that 
its  sorrow  and  its  right  to  justice  are  both 
imposed  upon. 

“If  it  were  merely  Mr.  Redfield’s  manner 
that  was  unfortunate  we  might  ascribe  it 
to  a temperamental  failing  which  would  be 
more  kindly  not  mentioned,  but  when  that 
manner  seems  only  to  reveal  a purpose  we 
cannot  permit  Mr.  Redficld  to  be  exempt 
from  the  criticism  he  invites. 

“Mr.  Redfield's  apparent  assumption  is 
that  the  mass  of  interested  people  here  is  a 
mass  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  ship 
construction  and  navigation.  That  is  true, 
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But  is  it  to  be  left  to  people  admittedly 
ignorant  in  the  matter  to  be  the  only  ones 
to  comprehend  that  something  must  be 
wrong  when  a ship  can  roll  over  at  its 
dock?” 

A rather  touching  editorial  on  “the  little 
fellow”  comes  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News: 

“In  the  public  morgue  a little  child’s  body 
lay,  its  wistful  child’s  face  waiting  to  be 
identified.  All  the  other  dead,  hundreds  of 
them,  had  been  claimed.  No  one  of  the 
throngs  that  saw  the  one  small  face  could 
tell  the  identity  of  that  particular  dead  little 
boy.  Taken  from  the  overturned  East- 
land,  he  was  just  one  tiny  wisp  of  a bounti- 
ful harvest  of  death.  Known  only  as  ‘No. 
396/  or  less  specifically  as  the  ’little  fellow/ 
the  pathetic  little  body  lay  alone. 

“Then  came  one  day  the  dim-eyed  grand- 
mother, now  sole  occupant  of  the  home  of 
the  Novotnys.  When  she  looked  into  the 
wistful  small  face  she  recognized  it.  There- 
upon ‘the  little  fellow’  became  Willie  No- 
votny. On  Saturday  [a  week  following  the 
tragedy]  he,  with  his  father  and  mother  and 
small  sister  Marie,  all  victims  of  the  ‘East- 
land’  tragedy,  was  buried.  Throngs  of 
mourners  attended  the  funeral  of  ‘the  little 


fellow/  whom  death  had  contrived  to  make 
known  to  all  of  us,  as  if  for  a definite  pur- 
pose. 

“The  chief  duty  of  this  heedless  world 
is  to  watch  over  ‘the  little  fellows/  since 
they  are  the  most  precious  things  in  the 
world.  We  see  their  wistful  child  faces 
everywhere,  their  eyes  full  of  wonder  and 
questioning,  their  small  trustful  hands  grop- 
ing for  or  clinging  to  older  hands,  their 
small  feet  stepping  out  readily  along  the 
paths  into  which  they  are  led.  Are  we 
older  ones  amid  our  various  distractions 
doing  our  full  duty  by  ‘the  little  fellows’? 
We  Know  that  we  are  not.  Can  we  con- 
front their  questioning  eyes,  can  we  clasp 
their  trustful  hands,  without  a prayer  in 
our  hearts  for  guidance  that  will  enable  us 
to  guide  them  aright? 

“ ‘The  little  fellows’  under  our  practical 
methods  have  got  to  mind  what  they  are 
about,  have  got  to  look  sharp,  have  got  to 
get  out  of  the  way  and  not  bother  us,  and 
generally  have  got  to  stand  blinking  and 
gasping  in  the  dust  and  fume  of  our  great 
affairs.  Our  practical  minds  strip  them  of 
their  birthright  of  innocence.  We  feed 
them  our  worldly  wisdom  with  painstaking 
thoroughness.” 


MAf,  In  Cleveland  leader 


Uncle  Mose:  “I  never  did  feel  safe  on  that  boat/* 

Mr.  Mav,  like  several  other  cartoonists,  has  pictured  the  ill-fated  steamship  some  distance  from  shore. 
The  tragedy  was  the  more  inexcusable  because  of  the  fact  that  the  “Eastland  ’ was  tied  to  the  dock  when 
she  capsiaed  in  the  narrow  Chicago  River. 
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Always  Room  for  One  More 


The  number  of  passengers  allowed  bv  the  "Eastland's"  license  was  2,500.  A year  ago  the  number  was 
limited  to  2,000.  While  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  ship  was  allowed  to  carry  only  653.  The  government 
inspectors  who  early  in  luly  permitted  an  increase  to  the  maximum  figure  will  have  to  explain  their  liber* 
ality  as  best  they  can  before  the  Federal  grand  jury. 


EVANS,  in  Balltmort  American 


Doggone  That  Rope 
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Allies  Anxiously  Await  Result  of  Warsaw’s  Fall 


THE  evacuation  of  Warsaw,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Poland,  to  make  way  for  the 
triumphant  entry  of  the  kaiser’s  troops 
maiks  another  step  in  a successful  campaign 
which  may  be  a deciding  factor  in  the  war. 
The  victory  is  the  more  satisfactory  to 
Germany  in  that  it' occurs  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  war  on  Russia. 
Its  moral  significance  will  be  great.  Mean- 
while, it  releases  almost  immediately  an 
army  of  1,000,000  seasoned  men  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  drive  against  Calais  and  Paris. 
The  entente  powers,  who  seek  to  minimize 
the  German  victories,  can  by  no  means  con- 
ceal their  anxiety,  and  it  is  believed  now’ 
that  unless  Germany  contemplates  a more 
exhaustive  campaign  in  Russia,  all  of 
Kitchener’s  new  army  will  be  needed  to 
stem  the  German  tide  on  the  western  front. 
German  preparedness  is  seen  in  every  move. 
Campaigns  are  won  or  lost  nowadays  by  am- 
munition, high  explosives,  and  siege  guns. 
The  Muscovites,  short  of  ammunition,  must 
retreat,  despite  their  superiority  in  numbers. 
London  still  deludes  herself  by  pretending 
to  think  that  her  eastern  ally  is  merely  lead- 
ing von  Hindenburg’s  army  on  into  a trap. 
The  rear-guard  fighting  of  the  Russians  has 
been  emphasized;  anything  so  as  not  to 
admit  a Russian  defeat. 

At  the  same  time  the  anxiety  of  the  allies 
is  apparent.  With  Warsaw  added  to  her 
list.  Germany  can  release  a new  armv  for 
service  on  the  western  front,  and  probably 
will  renew  the  drive  to  Calais,  and  take  steps 
to  invade  England.  To  effect  a permanent 
victory  in  the  cast,  however,  Germany  would 
not  only  have  m capture  Warsaw,  hut  ad- 
minister a crushing  defeat  to  the  Little 

SM 


Father’s  army,  which  has  shown  great  skill 
thus  far  in  retreating.  Should  this  be  at- 
tempted, France  and  Great  Britain  may  gain 
a brief  respite. 

The  Montreal  Star,  while  not  concealing 
a fear  for  the  safety  of  the  Russian  forces, 
minimizes  the  results  of  the  German  cam- 
paign, thus: 

“The  splendid  resistance  being  offered  by 
the  Russians  proves  how  virile  and  full  of 
fight  the  Muscovite  forces  still  are.  They 
are  not  discouraged — they  are  not  disor- 
ganizcd”tht*y  are  not  beaten.  The  latter  is 
the  only  important  thing.  The  loss  of  War- 
saw would  be  unimportant  and  temporary. 
It  would  mean  nothing  of  itself.  Its  only 
serious  feature  would  he  the  incidental  evi- 
dence that  the  Russians  were  still  short  of 
shells,  and  unable  to  still  make  a winning 
fight  on  the  lines  held  so  magnificently  all 
winter.  But  the  loss  of  the  Russian  armies 
w'ould  he  a grave  business. 

“We  arc  confident  that  this  latter  loss  will 
not  occur.  The  Russians  still  have  their 
three  lines  of  railway  open  for  retirement, 
though  the  Germans  claim  to  be  shelling 
the  most  southern.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
southern  Austro-German  arm  of  the  vise 
has  been  held  firmly  hack  for  days.  Im- 
mense losses  must  he  inflicted  hourly  upon 
the  German  infantry  attacking  such  strong 
positions.  The  cost  of  any  advance  will  he 
tremendous.  That  is.  undoubtedly,  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  stubborn  Russian  re- 
sistance. If  they  decimate  the  German 
forces  and  then  keep  their  own  armies 
inlact,  thus  holding  millions  of  Ger- 
man troops  permanently  in  the  East,  they 
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Nicholas:  “The  Germans  have  battered  in  my  chest.  How  can  I swell  up  when  I 
enter  Petrograd?" 
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CARTER  in  New  York  Etening  Sun 

The  Piper  Von  Hindenburg 
will  have  covered  by  brilliant  strategy  and 
dauntless  courage  the  consequences  of  their 
unfortunate  lack  of  war  munitions.  They 
will  have  played  a maximum  part  in  the  war 
with  a minimum  of  material.  They  will  keep 
great  German  armies  constantly  engaged, 
and  will  thus  earn  the  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion of  Italv,  France  and  Britain.”  The  re- 
joicing in  Berlin  finds  an  echo  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  among 
German- Americans. 

That  the  fall  of  Warsaw  will 
mean  a German  victory  over  Rus- 
sia is  the  belief  of  Herman  Riddcr, 
editor  of  the  New  Yorker  Staats 
Zeitung.  Thus,  he  declares,  there 
will  be  some  basis  for  peace  nego 
tiations  between  Berlin  and  Petro- 
grad.  Mr.  Ridder  fails  to  take  into 
consideration  the  agreement  signed 
by  all  the  allies  not  to  enter  into 
peace  terms  individually,  but  his 
views  on  the  situation  from  the 
German  standpoint  arc  worth  read- 
ing. He  says: 

“The  strategy  of  the  German 
General  Staff  is  one  of  those  in- 
conceivable things  which  have 
wrorried  military  experts  through- 
out the  war. 

"The  failure  of  the  German  drive 
against  Paris  was  heralded  as  an 
evident  breakdown  of  the  whole — 
and  sole — scheme  of  German  mili- 
tary preparation  for  a general  Euro- 
pean war. 

"Could  any  conclusion  have  been 
drawn  less  in  keeping  with  the 
facts? 


"With  a swiftness  which  German 
preparedness  alone  could  have 
made  possible,  the  whole  idea  of 
‘smashing'  Prance  and  then  turn- 
ing upon  the  other  enemies  of  Ger- 
many was  abandoned,  and  an  en- 
tirely new  course  of  action  entered 
upon.  The  object  of  the  new  cam- 
paign was  to  put  Russia  out  of  the 
war.” 

The  writer  discounts  the  Pctro- 
grad  reports  of  Austro-German 
losses,  stating  that  "unarmed  men 
seldom  cause  great  casualties  to 
the  enemy,”  and  concludes: 

"With  Warsaw  in  its  hands  the 
German  Government  can  well  talk 
peace  with  Russia. 

"We  have  talked  fruitlessly  of 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  when 
the  best  agent  of  peace  is  some- 
thing to  give  and  to  take.  Warsaw 
days,  and 
Russia.” 

Italy,  however,  is  still  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  as  the  Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Ledger  points  out,  nor  has  Rus- 
sia by  any  means  reached  the  end 
of  her  resources.  In  its  analysis  of 
the  situation  the  Ledger  says: 
"Russia  has  incalculable  resources  in  men. 
Her  very  size  makes  a permanent  conquest 
impossible.  The  Germans  cannot  withdraw, 
even  if  they  take  Warsaw,  if  the  Russian 
forces  are  left  comparatively  intact.  In  all 
probability  they  would  never  have  got  as 
far  as  they  have  if  the  Russian  supplies  of 
ammunition  had  not  failed.  Has  this  factor 


MINOR,  in  New  York  Erening  World 

The  Russian  Menace 
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HARDING,  In  Brooklyn  Engle 


The  Russian  Position 
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STARRcTT,  in  New  York  Tribune 


In  Sight 

Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria  led  the  victorious  German 
army  into  Warsaw,  August  5. 


in  the  contest  been  eliminated?  If  it  has, 
a renewed  Russian  offensive  is  probable.  In 
that  case  no  German  troops  can  be  spared 
for  a Western  attack. 

“Meanwhile  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Italy  is  not  a negligible  element  in  the  situ- 
ation. The  full  trial  of  her  capacity  is  still 
to  come.  The  Austrian  defense  has 
been  comparatively  weak,  and  Ger- 
many has  not  even  declared  war 
against  her.  But  she  has  been 
pushing  steadily  forward,  and  her 
latest  successes  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  remarkable.  There  is 
no  better  army  of  its  size  in  Eu- 
rope than  the  Italian,  and  it  is  as 
adequately  prepared  as  any  other. 

The  offensive  along  the  Isonzo  is 
likely  at  any  moment  to  produce 
decisive  results. 

“That  the  crisis  is  nevertheless  a 
serious  one  it  would  be  futile  to 
deny.  The  world  cannot  fail  to 
admire  the  skill  and  energy  of  Ger- 
many in  contending  against  des- 
perate odds,  however  much  it  may 
deplore  her  purposes  or  dread  the 
results  of  her  victory.  But  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  even  temporary 
success  on  both  frontiers  would 
enable  her  to  dictate  terms  of  peace. 

England,  France.  Russia,  Italy,  all 
sec  that  it  is  life  or  death  for 
them,  that  they  are  fighting  the 
battle  of  humanity  and  civilization, 
that  failure  would  be  a crime." 


Speculating  on  the  ttiOf&l  effects 
of  the  German  attack,  which  it  be- 
lieves will  be  greater  than  any 
material  effects,  the  Newark  Eve- 
ning News  concludes  that  Ger- 
many's successes  will  be  but  slight. 

“In  itself,  the  Warsaw  drive  is  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  develop- 
ments of  the  war.  It  is  war  on 
such  a huge  scale  as  the  world  has 
never  witnessed  before. 

“Advancing  upon  Warsaw  from 
three  directions,  a feat  made  pos- 
sible by  the  successes  in  Galicia, 
the  Teuton  strategists  have  con- 
ceived an  attack  which  calls  for  the 
ablest  co-ordination  of  vast  mili- 
tary forces.  In  conception,  as  well 
as  in  the  mechanical  carrying  out 
of  the  move,  it  is  an  achievement 
of  the  highest  order. 

“Yet,  realizing  to  the  full  extent 
to  which  the  fall  of  the  Polish  cap- 
ital would  cripple  Russian  effective- 
ness for  some  time  to  come,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  appreciating  Rus- 
sia's historic  ability  to  retreat 
within  her  vast  empire  and  profit 
by  her  retirement,  the  relative  value 
of  the  conquest  of  Poland  is  prob- 
lematical. It  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  largest  prospect  of 
benefit  the  Teutons  may  reasonably 
entertain  would  equalize  the  prospect  of  loss 
through  the  fall  of  that  other  noted  capital 
on  the  Bosporus. 

“The  moral  effect  of  a successful  attack 
is  not  easy  to  calculate.  When  von  Hin- 
denburg,  some  months  ago,  drove  his  armies 
almost  to  the  doors  of  Warsaw,  the  Rus- 
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MORGAN,  in  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Hornets 
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, FITZPATRICK.  In  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


On  the  Eastern  Front 
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“A  war  is  not  decided  by  the 
invasion  and  occupation  of  any 
section  of  territory  by  one  com- 
batant or  the  other,  but  rather  by 
the  final  outcome  of  the  struggle 
between  all  the  forces  engaged. 
Consequently,  the  power  which 
husbands  its  strength  until  the  end 
must  win.  A change  of  the  front 
line  may  be  regarded  as  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
troops  in  more  advantageous  posi- 
tion to  continue  the  strife. 

“Russia’s  means  are  inexhaust- 
ible, and  she  is  only  beginning  to 
develop  her  powers,  while  the 
strength  of  the  Germans  and  the 
Austrians  has  reached  its  highest 
point.  They  cannot  evade  failure 
in  the  future. 

“The  line  on  the  Western  front 
was  always  the  weakest  in  the 
strategic  position  of  Russia.  We 
did  not  count  in  our  plans  upon 
holding  possession,  for  the  first 
period  of  the  war,  of  the  region 
within  the  sweep  of  the  Vistula  and 
the  territory  bordering  on  this 
river.  Consequently,  as  far  back  as 
1910,  Russia  withdrew  a portion  of 
her  forces  from  this  territory  into 
interior  provinces  and  established 
her  principal  line  of  defense  along 
the  middle  reaches  of  the  River 
sians  were  not  only  resigned  to  the  evacua-  Nittnen  and  thence  in  a southerly  direction 
tion  of  the  city,  but  Nicholas  was  criticized  as  far  as  Brest-Litovsk.” 
for  not  retiring  farther  eastward, 
where  he  would  have  a better 
chance  to  injure  the  Kaiser’s  armies. 

The  people  are  again  prepared  for  a 
retirement,  and  unless  unexpected 
disaster  is  to  overcome  the  Russian 
armies,  what  Germany  may  count 
on  is  the  moral  effect,  the  straight- 
ened lines  and  territorial  occupa- 
tion. Russia  is  too  huge  to  be  put 
out  of  business  so  long  as  her 
armies  can  get  clear  away.” 

From  the  Russian  embassy  at 
Washington  comes  the  following 
statement  as  to  why  Warsaw  was 
evacuated,  and  why  the  Slavs  are 
now  fighting  on  the  defensive: 

“Lack  of  arms  and  ammunition 
is  the  reason  why  Russia  has 
adopted  a defensive  warfare.  Al- 
though not  so  plentifully  supplied 
with  the  means  of  waging  war, 

Russia  has  succeeded,  thanks  to 
the  heroic  tenacity  of  her  troops, 
not  only  in  checking  for  the  space 
of  nearly  three  months  the  for- 
ward rush  of  her  enemies,  but  in 
inflicting  countless  losses  upon 
them.  We  have  undermined  by 
degrees  the  strength  of  their  at- 
tack and,  as  is  proved  by  the  poor 
physical  condition  of  the  prison- 
ers taken  by  us,  we  have  brought 
them  to  a state  of  exhaustion. 


STARRETT.  in  New  York  Tribune 


“I  guess  we  can  use  this  again,  eh?" 
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From  the  Passing  Show,  London 


The  Grand  Duke:  "Thought  you’d  finished  with  me,  eh?” 
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TH.  HEINE,  in  Simplicissimus 
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" 1 am  in  blood 

Stepp’d  in  so  far,  that,  should  I wade  no  more. 

Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o’er.” — Macbeth,  Act  III,  Sc.  4. 
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“Enough!  Enough!  You  all  come  here  with  the  same  hard-luck  story.” 
"No,  no,  Little  Father.  Each  of  ua  has  a different  one.” 


THE  Franco-German  war  is  still  visual- 
ized in  the  haunting,  never-to-be-for- 
gotten cartoons  of  Daumier.  Some- 
thing about  his  work,  the  shadowy  back- 
grounds, the  suggestion  of  bleached  tomb- 
stones or  of  funeral  palls,  will  linger  in  the 
memory  until  time  blots  out  all  things. 

Every  gTeat  crisis  has  produced  a great 
cartoonist — one  who  has  given  voice  to  the 
soul-thoughts  of  the  people.  Thus,  in  the 
present  war  has  arisen  a young  man, 
hitherto  unknown  outside  a limited  circle, 
who  has  portrayed  for  us  the  meaning  of  the 
world  catastrophe.  He  is  the  Dutch  artist, 
Louis  Raemaekers,  of  Amsterdam. 

Like  Daumier,  he 
is  the  master  of  the 
gruesome.  You  feel, 
also,  that  his  heart, 
like  that  of  the  mas- 
ter caricaturist  of 
France,  breaks  under 
the  sufferings  o f 
war’s  innocent  vic- 
tims. Almost  un- 
canny are  the  im- 
pressions he  leaves 
us— -impressions  of 
pallid  faces,  eyes 
dilated  with  horror, 
ashes  and  white 
walls,  the  silence 
and  coldness  of 
death.  Throughout 
a 1 1 these  phantas- 
magoric pictures 
there  is  no  ray  of 
hope,  no  hint  of  a 
partly  obscured  sun. 

Death  itself  stalks 
through  the  pages  of 
his  album,  drinking 
from  a cup  of  blood. 

Raemaekers  is  the 
portrayer  of  i n- 
sanity,  of  famine,  of 
despair.  There  is 
almost  the  touch  of 
the  madman  in  his 
work.  Tt  is  like 
laughter  in  Hell.  The 
ghosts  themselves 
might  have  stepped 
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from  the  grave  and  swept  the  crayon  in  cold 
lines  across  his  drawing  board. 

Civilization  as  a wan,  emaciated  woman — 
she  is  almost  Daumier’s  Spirit  of  Liberty — 
is  bound  and  gagged.  No  touch  of  color 
lightens  up  her  face.  It  is  ashen.  It  is  gray 
and  dead.  German  Militarism,  a coarse, 
half-drunken  brute,  holds  an  automatic  re- 
volver to  her  head.  “Am  I not  a fine  fellow?” 
he  demands. 

To  the  outskirts  of  the  Belgian  village 
comes  a workingman,  a tiny,  homemade  cof- 
fin in  his  arms.  They  are  digging  trenches 
for  the  dead.  Within  the  coffin  lies  the  still 
form  of  his  “little  Tineke.”  who  has  been 
s h o t as  a franc- 
tireur. 

Another  night- 
mare  glimpse  into 
the  heart  of  dev- 
astated Belgium. 
The  picture  is  re- 
vealed to  us  as  if  it 
were  cut  out  by  a 
lightning  Hash  at 
night.  Amid  the 
ghostly  ruins  is  a 
family  group.  Two 
old  people,  wasted 
by  hunger  and 
fatigue,  lie  half  dead 
on  the  ground.  A 
mother  with  the 
devil  in  her  eyes — 
she  is  raving,  insane 
— chafes  the  skel- 
etonlikc  limbs  of  a 
little  boy.  Ah,  but  it 
is  a jolly  sort  of  war! 

But  if  you  would 
know  the  real  mean- 
ing of  war,  study  his 
series  of  three,  the 
mothers,  the 
widows,  and  the 
children.  Here  are 
faces  that  will  haunt 
one  in  his  dreams. 
The  mothers,  in 
deep  mourning, 
kneel  before  the 
altar  in  the  flicker- 
ing candle  light. 
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They  can  bear  the  burden  no  longer.  They 
have  laid  it  at  the  Master’s  teet.  The 
widows,  pallid  against  the  dark  background, 
advance  holding  each  others’  hands.  Here 
are  the  young  wives,  still  in  the  May  of  love. 
Here,  too,  are  older  wives,  whose  love  has 
ripened  with  the  mellowing  years.  Then 
come  the  children  down  a lane  of  wooden 
crosses.  “Father,  where  is  your  grave.1'" 
they  ask.  It  is  no  more  than  a fleeting  vision, 
this  procession,  the  dim  forms  merging  into 
the  blur  of  crosses.  But  from  the  silence 
comes  the  voice  of  the  artist:  “Kreuzland! 
Kreuzland,  ueber  Alles!’’ 

In  appraising  the  work  of  Raemaekers  one 
must  remember  that  Holland  is  neutral — 
neutral  despite  the  fact  that  her  very  exist- 
ence is  threatened.  On  her  the  burdens  of 
war  rest  heavily.  She  has  played  the  good 
Samaritan  to  Belgium;  has  given  freely  to 
a sister  whose  sufferings  have  been  greater 
than  hers.  Squeezed  in,  so  to  speak,  be- 
tween the  belligerents,  Holland  has  partic- 
ularly felt  the  shock  of  war.  Half  com- 
mercial, half  industrial;  the  great  river  routes 
connecting  central  Europe  with  the  sea,  flow- 
ing through  her  territory,  Holland  has  found 
herself  singularly  affected  by  the  madness  of 
the  nations.  The  consequent  paralyzation 
of  business,  the  appeal  to  her  sympathies 
through  Belgium,  coupled  with  hereditary 
love  for  Germany,  have  rendered  difficult 
the  task  which  the  Dutch  government  at 
the  very  outbreak  of  hostilities  imposed  upon 
the  people — that  of  maintaining  a scrupulous 
neutrality.  Holland’s  delicate  position,  there- 
fore, has  compelled  the  government  to  re- 
quest of  the  newspapers  a strict  abstention 
from  utterances  that  might  violate  the  spirit 
of  neutrality,  or  offend  Germany.  This  in- 
junction, growing  out  of  the  laudable  intent 
to  keep  the  country  out  of  war,  unfortunately 
has  resulted  in  a state  of  affairs  worse  than 
the  strictest  censorship.  Censorship  would 
have  been  frankly  despotic  in  muzzling  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  government’s  “request"  has 
brought  about  a timid  and  hesitating  tone  on 
the  part  of  the  press  which  is  not  at  all  be- 
coming to  a nation  that  has  always  taken 
pride  in  its  freedom  and  independence.  Such 
submission,  however,  has  not  been  general. 
No  sooner  had  the  Germans  violated  Bel- 
gium’s neutrality  than  voices  were  raised  in 
strong  protest.  And  they  were  not  content 
to  express  public  opinion  even  in  the  vigor- 
ous language  for  which  the  Batavian  nations 
have  been  noted;  they  appealed  to  the  artists 
to  show  in  pictures  inspired  by  their  out- 
raged sense  of  justice  that  the  desire  to  spare 
one’s  country  the  horrors  of  war  must  not 
interfere  with  free  thought. 

At  this  challenge  a small  phalanx  of  artists 
came  forth.  They  had  none  of  the  timidity 
or  faltering  spirit  that  imposed  silence  on 
their  brothers.  Among  these  independents 
Louis  Raemaekers  stands  out  preeminently. 
Samples  of  his  work  have  been  reproduced 
in  England,  France,  and  America;  and  every- 
where they  have  formed  a striking  indict- 
ment against  war. 


Writing  in  the  Paris  journal,  L’lllustra- 
tion,  Ch.  Snabilie,  art  critic  of  Het  Vader- 
land  of  The  Hague,  says  of  this  artist  that 
"ue  confesses  and  tranxiy  shows  himself  an 
anti-German,  although  many  times  he  has 
brought  down  upon  himseit  the  wrath  of 
fanatic  neutralists  and  the  hatred  of  German- 
ophiles,  of  whom  there  are  still  some  in  the 
country.” 

"liven  threats  of  criminal  prosecution," 
the  writer  continues,  “have  been  made 
against  him  by  the  representatives  of  the 
German  and  Austrian  empires.  In  perfect 
harmony  with  the  independent  newspaper, 
De  Telegraaf,  for  which  he  works,  kae- 
maekers  has  continued  his  crusade  for  jus- 
tice unafraid  of  menaces  or  attacks.  Thus 
he  has  succeeded  in  showing  his  fellow  citi- 
zens that  one  may  remain  neutral  and  even 
a pacificist  without  imposing  on  his  convic- 
tions a cowardly  silence  as  so  many  of  his 
contemporaries  have  done.  In  doing  so  he 
has  unsparingly  wielded  the  whip  of  his 
biting  satire.  1 refer  particularly  to  one  of 
his  cartoons  which  is  before  me  constantly. 
It  represents  a sleek,  pot-bellied  man  of  the 
bourgeois  type,  well  satisfied  with  himself, 
and  therefore  respectable,  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion,  cane  in  hand,  his  eyes 
directed  upward  as  if  he  were  expecting 
bounties  from  heaven.  Behind  this  person- 
age, who  is  Mynheer  Pieterse,  is  to  be  seen 
an  apache,  holding  in  his  hand  a knife  that 
drips  w'ith  blood — the  blood  of  a woman 
lying  murdered  and  denuded  on  the  street. 
Under  this  bloody  satire  one  may  read  the 
thoughts  of  Mynheer  Pieterse,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  artist.  ‘That  fellow  has  only 
robbed  and  murdered  his  neighbor.  Shall 
I call  him  a bandit?  No — 1‘11  greet  him 
politely.  That’s  more  neutral.’ 

“In  thus  flaying  the  poltroons  and  egoists, 
Raemaekers  had  rendered  his  country  a 
great  moral  service,  for  he  has  helped  to 
clear  the  national  atmosphere,  and  has 
brought  timid,  hesitating,  and  troubled 
minds  to  a better  comprehension  of  what  is 
humane. 

“But  this  big-hearted  artist  has  done  more 
than  that.  Has  he  not  created  the  most 
formidable,  the  most  eloquent  arraignment 
of  militarism  and  w'ar,  remaining  himself  an 
ardent  apostle  of  universal  brotherhood,  of 
love  and  peace?  For  his  implacable  con- 
demnation of  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  that 
will  forever  make  German  ‘Kultur’  a by- 
word, is  in  itself  tender,  full  of  compassion 
and  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed 
and  for  the  little  ones. 

“It  suffices  only  to  review  the  cartoons 
reproduced  on  these  pages  to  appreciate 
this  artist’s  splendid  sense  of  justice,  and 
his  superb  qualities  of  mind.  Comment  is 
scarcely  necessary;  they  speak  for  them- 
selves. They  have  gained  a well-earned 
w'orld  renown  for  their  creator,  who  was 
previously  unknown  beyond  the  borders  of 
his  own  country.  Here,  for  more  than  ten 
years,  he  has  been  employed  as  political 
cartoonist  for  the  Amsterdam  newspapers. 
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He  has  treated  subjects  both  of. national  and 
international  import.  His  work  always  has 
showed  a pronounced  anti-German  bias. 
He  has  sougnt  not  only  to  depict  the  danger 
which  might  menace  his  country  from  an 
enlarged  and  more  powerful  Prussia,  but  to 
combat  the  Germanistic  militarism  that  has 
filtered  through  to  his  people. 

“While  Kaemaekers  first  became  popular 
through  a series  of  sketches  published  in 
Het  Handclsblad  it  was  mainly  through 
his  inimitable  caricatures  of  Dutch  parlia- 
ment members,  accompanying  the  political 
articles  of  that  distinguished  journalist,  M. 
Elout,  that  he  built  up  a solid  reputation. 
He  still  continues  this  scries,  but  for  the 
past  seven  years  has  been  connected  with 
De  Telegraaf  as  political  cartoonist. 

“The  best  of  his  admirable  drawings  for 
this  paper  have  been  collected  in  albums, 
or  reproduced  on  post  cards  which  have  at- 
tained wide  popularity,  and  have  been  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  French  Red  Cross. 
This  may  be  taken  as  a proof  of  his  gener- 
ous feelings  of  good  will  toward  France, 
which  have  justly  earned  him  the  love  and 
affection  of  that  nation.’* 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  comparing  the 
other  Dutch  newspapers  with  De  Tele- 
graaf, that  Raemaekers  evidently  has  in- 
fluenced the  press  of  Holland  and  won  pub- 
lic sympathy  over  to  the  side  of  the  allies. 
Many  of  the  leading  publications  have  fallen 
in  line,  and  for  a nation  bound  with  blood 
ties  to  the  Germans,  Holland  is  certainly 
showing  anything  but  friendly  feelings 


toward  this  power.  The  "Lusitania”  inci- 
dent was  the  inspiration  of  other  cartoons 
quite  as  biting  as  those  called  forth  by  the 
tragedy  of  Belgium.  In  Raemaekers’  work, 
however,  will  be  found  none  of  the  sting 
that  characterized  the  work  of  Daumier. 
The  latter  had  returned  to  the  drawing 
board  in  his  old  age,  broken-hearted  over 
the  evil  days  on  which  his  beloved  France 
had  fallen.  The  Dutch  artist  can  look  on 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  impartial  observer. 
The  horrors  of  war  arc  brought  nearer  to 
him  than  is  the  case  with  the  American  car- 
toonists, and  his  judgment,  therefore,  is  more 
valuable.  His  drawings  are  an  indictment 
against  militarism.  But  they  are  more. 
They  portray  the  very  collapse  of  civiliza- 
tion. Yet,  it  is  their  pathos,  their  human 
touch,  their  universal  appeal  that  places 
them  in  a class  by  themselves. 

The  religious  influence  in  the  Raemaekers 
drawings,  more  than  anything  else,  gives 
them  an  individuality.  Evidently  this  young 
artist  has  been  a student  of  the  Bible.  His 
cartoons  always  preach  a sermon.  He 
seems  to  see  in  the  present  world  conflict  a 
collapse  not  only  of  civilization,  but  of 
Christianity  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
In  one  design,  entitled  "I  crush  whatever 
resists  me,”  Mars  is  shown  hacking  away 
at  the  figure  of  the  crucified  Christ.  A bet- 
ter title  might  be  “The  Re-crucifixion.” 
His  mind  is  like  a dimly-lighted  cathedral. 
He  reveals  worshipers  and  shrines  and 
altars. 


The  Gifts  of  the  Magi 


"ARMED  GERMANY”  AS  DESIGNED  BY  THE  KAISER 

Armed  Germany  Guarding  the  Portal  of  the  Palace  of  Peace  and  Holding  at  Bay  the 

Demons  of  War 

Nearly  20  years  ago,  Herr  Knackfuss  produced  this  picture,  the  design  for  which  was  furnished  by 
the  German  emperor.  It  is  suggested  by  the  London  Sketch,  from  whim  magazine  the  drawing  is  now 
reproduced,  that  the  very  demons  Germany  then  was  warding  off  she  has  now  summoned  to  her  assistance. 
“ Gott  Strafe  England,"  adds  the  Sketch,  “now  replaces  the  'Pax*  of  the  Emperor’s  conception." 
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Two  Contrasting  Studies  in  German  Symbolism 


“Gott  Strafe  England” 


The  above  reproduction  ii  of  a German  poster  extensively  used  throughout  the  Fatherland  in  connec- 
tion with  the  “Goa  punish  England"  madness.  “From  the  illustration."  says  the  London  Tatler,  “as  will 
now  be  obvious  to  all.  the  German  'Gott*  is  the  personage  whom  we  regard  as  the  Devil.  This  fully  explains 
and  justifies  the  kaiser  in  his  many  references  to  the  intimacy  between  the  German  ‘Gott*  and  himself." 
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“Hands  Off”  Order  Applies 
to  Britain,  Too 


WHILE  Great  Britain  at  the  present 
writing  has  withdrawn  her  formal 
reply  in  answer  to  the  American  note 
protesting  against  her  “starvation  block- 
ade,” and  has  expressed  a desire  to  sup- 
plement it  with  later  statements,  it  is 
probable  that  she 
will  insist  on  the 
main  points  in  con- 
troversy, and  refuse 
to  budge  much  from 
her  present  stand. 

According  to  the 
Washington  d i s - 
patches,  the  main 
points  in  the  British 
note  are  these: 

1.  That  new  prin- 
ciples, differing  from 
those  announced  by 
the  United  States, 
must  be  applied  to 
the  character  of  war- 
fare being  waged  by 
Germany  against 
Great  Britain. 

2.  That  the  orders 
in  council  must 
stand,  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  right,  but 
as  made  necessary 
by  the  present  new 
methods  of  warfare. 

3.  That  even  in- 
ternational law,  as 
it  is  laid  down  in 
American  courts, 
permits  a blockade 
of  neutral  ports 
when  they  are  made  a base  of  operations  in 
behalf  of  an  enemy  of  Great  Britain. 

4.  That  the  remedy  of  the  United  States 
is  not  a continuance  of  the  discussion  oi 
international  law  and  the  municipal  regula- 
tions of  Great  Britain,  but  lies  in  the  courts 
for  judicial  settlement  now  or  after  the  war. 

5.  That  there  are  treaty  regulations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
which  provide  means  of  settlement  of  dis- 
puted cases  by  arbitration,  investigation  and 
inquiry. 

6.  That  Great  Britain  has  proceeded  as 
rapidly  as  she  could  with  the  disposition  of 
all  cases  of  seizures  and  detentions  and  re- 
asserts her  right,  under  the  stress  of  new 
conditions,  to  abolish  diplomatic  discussion 
of  such  seizure  and  send  the  cargoes  and 
vessels  directly  into  a prize  court  for  “ju- 
dicial interpretation,”  and  eventual  settle- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  President  Wilson  in 
his  note  of  March  30  stated  very  plainly 
that  the  intention  of  the  United  States  was 
to  stand  squarely  on  international  law  as 
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the  only  arbiter.  His  determination  to  con- 
tend for  the  freedom  of  the  seas  “from 
whatever  quarter  violated,”  as  expressed  in 
the  last  note  to  Germany,  may  also  be  taken 
as  a hint  by  John  Bull.  Fortunately  our 
controversy  with  Great  Britain  does  not 
involve  the  loss  of 
life.  It  is  one  that 
under  the  recent 
Bryan  treaty  may  be 
adjusted  amicably, 
although  much  in- 
convenience may  re- 
sult therefrom.  Of 
even  darker  aspect 
than  the  present  in- 
terference with  our 
trade  is  the  appar- 
ent determination  of 
Great  Britain  to  list 
cotton  as  contra- 
band.  Altogether 
the  situation  is  one 
that  foreshadows 
unpleasant  relations 
with  our  English 
cousins,  and  which 
may  yet  lead  to 
some  form  of  retali- 
ation. 

That  theirs  is  a 
parallel  situation  to 
ours  during  the  Civil 
War  when  we  block- 
aded southern  ports 
— one  of  the  main 
contentions  of  the 
British  note — is  de- 
nied by  the  Pitts- 

I 'burgh  Gazette.  By  making  such  a compari- 
son, this  newspaper  asserts,  Great  Britain 
weakens  her  reply. 

“For  an  exact  parallel,”  continues  the 
Gazette,  “it  would  be  incumbent  upon  Great 
Britain  to  blockade  American  ports  and, 
as  a further  precaution,  to  blockade  German 
ports.  Instead  of  that  Great  Britain  under- 
takes to  close  the  North  Sea  and  all  water 
approaches  to  Germany  by  orders  in  coun- 
cil. although  as  a matter  of  fact  it  docs 
not  anil  cannot  maintain  such  a blockade. 
What  it  does  do  and  can  do  is  to  overhaul 
American  neutral  ships,  take  them  into  port 
and  seize  their  cargoes.  Which  is  entirely 
different  and  not  defensible  save  upon  the 
basis  of  might— the  ability  and  sea  power 
to  interfere  with  American  commerce  at 
will  as  a part  of  the  Allies'  warfare  on  Ger- 
many. 

“The  British  attitude  for  the  present, 
however,  has  this  in  its  favor:  The  offer  is 
made  to  go,  if  necessary,  to  arbitration.  As 
there  is  in  existence  a Bryan  treaty,  under 
the  Wilson  peace  plan,  calling  for  submts- 


DOATNEtL,  in  St.  Louis  Glob*-  Democrat 

“That's  one  bad  habit  you  must  cure  yourself  of, 
Johnnie." 
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EVANS,  in  Baltimore  American 


In  the  Stocks 
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OUR  QUARREL  WITH  JOHN  BULL 


BUSHHELL,  in  Cincinnati  Tlmts-Star 

Careful!  I can  be  Pushed  Just  So  Far! 

sion  of  ‘all  questions  of  whatever  character 
and  nature’  to  investigation,  with  a year’s 
time  limit,  during  which  no  action  shall  be 
taken,  it  may  be  that  such  procedure  will 
become  an  unavoidable  duty  in  the  .pre- 
mises." 

The  application  to  Great  Britain 
of  that  paragraph  in  the  note  to 
Germany  wherein  the  United 
States  asserts  its  sea  rights  under 
international  law,  is  seen  by  many 
editorial  writers  and  cartoonists. 

"This  means  YOU,'*  is  the  way  the 
cartoonists  express  it.  The  St. 

Paul  Dispatch  has  the  following: 

“A  reading  of  the  English  press 
comment  on  the  note  of  the  United 
States  to  Germany  gives  the  im- 
pression that  the  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  the  document  had  been 
overlooked  by  the  Britain  news- 
papers. It  is  more  likely,  however, 
that  editorial  opinion  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  carefully  framed 
to  steer  away  from  this  point.  The 
comolacency  with  which  the  press 
dwells  upon  the  force  and  firmness 
with  which  America  stands  for  the 
laws  of  nations  and  the  rights  of 
humanity  is  somewhat  too  smug  to 
carry  the  belief  that  England 
missed  the  fact  that  tl\e  note  car- 
ried to  it  a warning  as  definite  and 
an  admonition  quite  as  stern  as 
those  conveyed  more  directly  and 
specifically  to  Germany. 

"The  note  of  President  Wilson 
declared  in  chosen  terms  that  Ger- 


»*.«.*ty  was  not  the  only  belligerent 
wnicn  was  trampling  upon  neutral 
rights  in  violation  ui  international 
law.  It  said  the  violations  must 
stop,  no  matter  from  what  quarter 
they  proceeded.  This  meant  Great 
Britain.  If,  therefore,  the  English 
press  is  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  force  and  firmness  oi  the  note, 
the  British  government  may  be  ex- 
pected to  take  its  adjurations  to 
heart,  as  was  intended.” 

'1  he  London  Daily  Mail,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  taken  the 
president's  declaration  to  heart,  for, 
as  it  observes,  the  note  is  "ad- 
dressed to  Wilhelmstra$5e,  but 
Downing  street,  in  its  treatment 
of  neutral  commerce,  may  well 
heed  it.” 

To  which  the  New  York  Sun 
adds: 

“Since  the  first  announcement  in 
February  of  our  Government’s  in- 
tent to  maintain  the  neutral  rights 
of  the  American  people,  with  re- 
gard both  to  life  and  to  property 
on  the  high  seas,  the  policy  of  our 
Executive  has  made  no  distinction 
between  the  several  belligerents. 
There  has  been  and  is  a perfect 
solidarity  of  principle.  If  such 
were  not  the  case,  our  position  w’ould  he 
that  of  a partisan,  not  of  a neutral.  It 
would  be  w'cak  and  not  strong.  It  would 
shape  the  course  of  the  nation  for  the  de- 
struction and  noLfor  the  firm  maintenance 
of  wdiat  may  be  called  the  George  Wash- 


KIRBV,  in  New  York  Wotld 

Appealing  to  • Friend 
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ington  Doctrine,  a doctrine  anterior  to  that 
which  President  Monroe  formulated  a quar- 
ter of  a century  after  the  Farewell  Address. 

“If  the  case  of  Germany  has  occupied 

more  attention  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 
it  is  because  Germany's  aggressions  and 
transgressions  concerned  the  rights  of  neu- 
tral human  life  on  the  high  seas,  something 
infinitely  more  important  and  urgent  than 
the  equally  well  established  rights  of  neutral 
property. 

“History  will  recognize  the  long  range  of 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  prevision  and  the  con- 
sistency of  his  course  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  these  complications.  Our  I.ondon 


contemporary  is  right  in  its  perception  of 
the  dual  significance  of  the  American  atti- 
tude." 


LtbAKt.  in  fltw  fork  San 


THEY  AGREE  ON  ONE  THING 
“Guilty  1" 
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P.  VANDERHEM,  in  De  Nieuwt  Amsterdammer 


'I  say,  John,  call  off  your  dog.' 


Cost  of  War  Mounts  Up 
into  the  Billions 


TO  those  who  like  to  think  in  figures, 
the  unparalleled  cost  of  the  war  in 
Europe  offers  some  interesting  reflec- 
tions. When  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
it_  was  estimated  that  the  war  would  cost 
$55,000,000  a day,  such  an  expenditure 
seemed  unbelievable.  But  the  experts  were 
not  far  out  of  the  way.  Present  estimates 
place  the  figure  at  anywhere  from  $53,000,- 
000  to  $68,000,000  a day.  Great  Britain’s 
share  alone  is  approaching  the  $1 5, 000, 000- a - 
day  mark.  1 

In  the  matter  of  public  loans,  the  follow- 
ing figures  are  available: 

Great  Britain $7,525,000,000 

France  2,947,400,000 

Russia 1,565,000.000 

Germany  3,491,000.000 

Austria-Hungary 1,210,000,000 


Total  $16,738,400,000 

This  sum,  together  with  the  debts  con- 
tracted by  Turkey,  Japan,  Italy,  Servia,  Bel- 
gium, and  the  British  colonies,  makes  a 
grand  total  estimated  at  $25,000,000,000,  or 
an  average  of  $68,500,000  a day. 

With  such  figures  available,  and  a table 
showing  the  wealth  of  the  respective  nations, 
it  might  be  possible  to  determine  almost  to 
a day  when  the  war  will  end.  About  the 
only  certainty, 
however,  seems 
to  be  that 
Europe  will  be 
bankrupt  when 
the  orgy  is  over. 

It  is  possible 
that  the  war 
may  be  won  by 
the  last  shilling. 

While  the  cost 
in  dollars  and 
cents  is  rolling 
up  into  the  bil- 
lions, the  cost 
in  human  lives 
i s staggering. 

Statisticians  es- 
timate the  num- 
ber of  killed  at 
more  than 
3,500,000.  The 
wounded  n u m- 
ber  somewhere 
about  8.500,000. 

With  the  cas- 
ualties averag- 
ing 41,300  daily, 
the  count  will 
be  considerably 
larger  by  the 
time  these 
words  arc  read. 
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Perhaps  the  most  notable  financial 
achievement  of  the  war  thus  far  has  been 
the  negotiation  of  the  new  British  $5,000,- 
000,000  loan,  of  which  the  cash  subscriptions 
already  amount  to  $2,925,000,000.  The  issu- 
ing of  bonds  in  denominations  as  low  as  $25 
and  their  sale  on  the  installment  plan,  has 
permitted  the  British  tradesmen  and  work- 
ingmen to  participate.  The  rate  of  interest 
was  fixed  at  4^  per  cent.  Five-shilling 
vouchers  are  sold  by  the  postoftice. 

"A  magnificent  success,”  is  the  expression 
used  by  the  London  Daily  Mail  to  character- 
ize the  new  war  loan.  To  quote  further: 

“A  sum  of  £570,000,000 — a stupendous 
amount — has  been  subscribed  through  the 
banks  by  550,000  persons.  In  addition  to 
this,  £15,000,000  has  been  raised  through 
the  Post  Office  by  the  subscriptions  of  an- 
other 547,000  persons.  The  number  of  five- 
shilling  vouchers  sold  is  not  known  as  yet, 
but  is  probably  considerable.  Thus,  in  all, 
more  than  £585,000,000  has  been  raised  with 
unexampled  ease  and  celerity.  This  total 
includes  only  ‘new  money’  and  not  the  Con- 
sols and  First  War  Loan  which  may  have 
been  converted.  The  bitterest  detractors 
of  our  country  in  Germany  will  have  to 
admit  that  this  is  a great  demonstration  of 
patriotism  and  one  of  which  any  nation 
might  legitimately  be  proud. 

“It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  feats 
accomplished  by 
Great  Britain 
with  the  curious 
financial  devices 
of  Germany. 
The  first  Ger- 
m a n loan 
amounted 
to  £223.000,000: 
the  second  to 
£453,000,000,  if 
the  figures  pub- 
lished in  Ger- 
many are  to  be 
trusted.  In 
actual  fact  a 
very  large  part 
of  the  German 
loan  was  not 
money  but 
paper  struck  off 
by  the  printing 
departments  of 
the  German 
Government. 

“So  long  as 
Germany  i« 
defeated  this 
system  may  suc- 
ceed. We  should 
lie  under  no 
foolish  delusion 
as  to  Germany’s 
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WEED,  in  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

Bomb  Dropping 

strength.  We  must  recognize  that,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  and  for  use  in  the  home 
trade,  printing  presses  may.  translate  the 
credit  obtained  by  military  success  and  oc- 
cupation of  an  enemy’s  territory  into 
something  colorably  resembling  securities. 
We  could  never  adopt  that  system,  even  if 
we  had  driven  the  Germans  headlong  from 
Belgium,  owing  to  our  unfortunate  depend- 
ence on  the  foreigner  for  so  much 
of  our  food  and  raw  material  and 
owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
our  payments  have  to  be  made 
abroad.  On  the  day,  however, 
when  the  Germans  lose  their  pres- 
ent firm  confidence  in  victory  their 
credit  system  will  come  down  with 
a crash. 

“The  British  Government  has 
supplied  all  its  financial  wants  with 
such  astounding  case  that  there 
may  be  some  tendency  to  discredit 
the  need  for  the  campaign  of  econ- 
omy. The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  we  arc  spending  at  the  rate  of 
£1,100,000,000  a year,  and  that  as 
the  war  proceeds  it  will  grow  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  find  the 
money.  As  it  is  the  capacity  to  fire 
the  last  shot  which  wins  battles, 
so  the  power  to  raise  the  last  hun- 
dred millions  may  well  decide  the 
fate  of  nations. 

“Ministers  should  not  be  content 
with  lecturing  the  poor  on  the  need 
for  the  most  scrupulous  care  in  ex- 


penditure; they  should  set  the  ex- 
ample themselves  in  their  own  de- 
partments and  stop  every  kind  of 
national  waste.  In  particular  they 
should  curb  the  municipalities 
which  are  still  spending  on  the 
lavish  scale  of  peace,  and  they 
should  discourage  any  outlay  on 
public  buildings,  which  in  such 
times  as  this  is  a crazy  extrava- 
gance.” 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  speaks 
of  the  colossal  British  loan  as  an 
immense  success,  and  believes  that 
Mr.  McKenna,  the  new  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  is  justified  in  con- 
struing the  popular  response  as  an 
unmistakable  expression  of  national 
sentiment. 

“In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,”  continues  the  Inquirer, 
“and  the  momentous  consequence 
of  the  issue  involved,  every  effort 
had  been  made  and  every  precau- 
tion taken  to  ensure  such  a result 
as  has  been  announced.  Extraor- 
dinary inducements  to  subscrip- 
tion were  held  out.  Not  only  was 
the  interest  payable  on  the  new 
bonds  placed  at  the  unprecedentedly 
high  rate  of  four  and  one-half  per 
cent,  but  the  owners  of  previous 
issues,  including  the  old  two  and  a 
half  per  cent  Consols,  were  enabled  to  ex- 
change their  securities  on  extremely  favor- 
able terms,  and  the  promise  was  made  that 
should  the  government  be  constrained  here- 
after to  pay  more  than  four  and  one-hall 
per  cent  for  fresh  funds  the  interests  of 
those  subscribing  to  the  present  issue  would 
be  fully  protected,  just  as  the  interests  of 
the  old  bondholders  were  now. 


MORGAN,  in  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Copjrrlsbt.  PblUdrlphU  Inquirer  Co. 
A Little  Souvenir  for  Poiterity 
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DONAHEY.  In  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


To  the  Last  Farthing 
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“But  the  most  remarkable  departure  from 
precedent  in  this  connection  was  the  adop- 
tion of  means  to  popularize  the  new  loan  by 
making  it  possible  for  all  classes  of  people 
to  participate  in  it.  Nothing  like  this  has 
ever  been  done  before.  It  has  been  the  in- 
variable practice  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  restrict  its  appeals  for  money  to 
those  large  investors  who  comprise  only  a 
very  small  section  of  the  community  and 
its  bonds  could  only  he  had  in  denominations 
of  five  hundred  dollars  and  upwards.  This 
time  its  procedure  was  widely  different. 
These  new  four  and  a half  per  cents  are 
purchasable  down  to  as  small  a sum  as 
twenty-five  dollars  and  they  can  be  bought 
on  the  installment  plan  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  vouchers  costing  only  $1.25, 
each  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent  and 
exchangeable  for  bonds  when  the  minimum 
of  $25  has  been  reached. 

“In  those  various  ways  the  new  issue  was 
made  a national  one  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  and  the  entire  investing  power  of  the 
whole  country  was  engaged.  Impressive 
evidence  has  now  been  furnished  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  plan.” 


The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  offers 
the  following  comment  on  the  British  loan, 
international  finance,  and  the  part  played 
by  America  in  current  war  transactions. 
Says  this  newspaper: 

“Great  Britain's  new  loan  of  $5,000,000,000 
is  the  greatest  in  all  history  for  any  purpose. 
But  the  very  magnitude  of  such  a war  chest 
is  a reminder  to  all  belligerents,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  foe,  that  England  is  prepared 
to  wage  this  conflict  to  a definite  conclusion 
no  matter  what  the  time  and  no  matter 
what  the  cost.  While  \x/2  per  cent  appears 
to  be  a high  rate  of  interest  for  a British 
loan  when  compared  with  the  price  of  money 
prior  to  the  war,  it  is  still  a very  moderate 
rate  when  measured  against  the  sums  paid 
by  other  lands  and  in  other  times.  The 
flotation  of  this  loan  in  denominations  as  low 
as  $25  has  met  instant  popularity  among 
British  investors  of  every  class. 

“France  is  preparing  to  perform  an  equally 
unique  operation  in  finance,  although  not 
of  such  stupendous  proportions  as  this  five- 
billion  British  loan.  Europe  is  now  buy- 
ing more  war  materials  in  the  United  States 
than  it  is  able  to  pay  for  with  gold.  The 
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A NECESSARY  PRELIMINARY 


Manager:  “You’ll  be  able  to  lift  that  all  right,  Mr.  Bull— only  you  must  go  into 
strict  training." 
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RACEY,  in  Montreal  Star 


THE  GOLDEN  SHELL 

And  the  Resources  of  the  Empire  have  Only  been  Scratched  as  Yet 
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problem  of  first  importance,  therefore,  is 
for  the  Allies  to  find  a way  to  buy  American 
munitions  and  food  and  still  keep  their 
gold,  which  they ‘cannot  afford  to  lose. 
French  bankers  are  solving  that  very  rid- 
dle. They  are  purchasing  scores  of  mil- 
lions of  American  securities  which  are 
owned  by  Frenchmen,  and  these  securities 
will  be  sent  to  the  United  States,  where 
they  will  be  used  as  collateral  for  borrow- 
ing money  which  will  go  back  to  Paris. 
In  that  way  the  foreign  exchange  market 
will  be  maintained  upon  a steadier  basis,  a 
thing  which  will  be  of  almost  as  much  ad- 
vantage to  our  own  country  as  to  the  bellig- 
erents themselves. 

“The  United  States  is  in  a position  where 
it  can  well  afford  to  part  with  some  of  its 
gold,  if  by  doing  so  it  shall  continue  to  pro- 
mote the  extraordinary  international  trade 
which  is  ours.  Mercantile  loans  in  Phila- 
delphia were  made  at  as  low  a rate  as  3 
per  cent  this  week,  indicating  an  unusual 
plethora  of  cash  in  the  banks.  The  French 
transaction  will  help  to  release  a large 
amount  of  these  idle  funds,  and  in  the  round- 
about way  indicated  will  start  still  more 
American  wheels  in  motion  and  fill  pay 
envelopes  for  thousands  of  men  who  sadly 
need  them." 

“It  is  more  than  likely,"  says  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  “that,  should  the  war  continue 
beyond  next  December  and  another  huge 
loan  should  be  necessary,  this  policy  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  people  for  subscriptions  will 


From  L'Fsquella  de  la  Torralxa,  Barcelona 
“What  can  I do  to  convert  this  money  into  ammuni- 
tion, and  these  manikins  into  soldiers?" 

be  adhered  to  with  the  full  sanction  and 
approval  of  the  financiers  of  the  country.” 


From  New*  of  the  World,  London 


SILVER  BULLETS 

John  Bull:  ‘‘Right  you  are,  George.  I can  manage  it” 
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Keep  Shoveling 


From  News  of  the  World,  London 


A GLORIOUS  HARVEST 
John  Bull:  ‘‘Well,  McKenna,  how  goo  it?” 

McKenna:  “Splendid,  sir,  splendid.  A record  harvest  I' 

Mr.  McKenna  is  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


A RAGTIME  RIME 

These  verses  from  the  Sydney  Bulletin  may  or  may 
not  represent  Australian  opinion  on  America's  position 
in  the  present  crisis. 

I ' HESE  German  devils  drive  me  wild,” 
J[  Said  Jonathan  to  John; 

. “I  cannot  keep  my  temper  mild 
When  I reflect  upon 
The  things  I swore  to  do 
If  any  ship  of  mine  were  sunk 
And  one  Yank  sailor  lost  his  bunk; 

But  now  I'm  in  the  sort  of  funk 
That  ribald  boys  call  ‘blue,’ 

Because  the  outrage  has  occurred, 

And  I am  up  against  my  word. 

One  does  not  like  to  look  absurd,” 

Said  Jonathan  to  John. 

“Your  case  has  gone  beyond  a joke,” 

Said  John  to  Jonathan. 

“You  must  be  sorry  that  you  spoke 
Before  you  knew  your  man. 

How  futile  was  your  threat 
To  give  the  German  Kaiser  ‘jip’ 

If  he  should  sink  a Yankee  ship! 

The  blighter  merely  curls  his  lip, 

And  makes  you  very  ‘wet.’ 

Your  ships  and  men  beneath  the  wave 
Will  go,  no  matter  how  you  rave. 

Just  say,  ‘The  situation’s  grave,’  ” 

Said  John  to  Jonathan. 


PRO  PATRIA 

BILL  Lowe  is  over  thirteen  stone,  and 
nearly  six-foot  high; 

He’s  thirty  inches  through  the  thick, 
lie  has  an  eagle  eye; 

His  teeth  are  set  like  marble  slabs,  no 
sounder  feet  could  be; 

But  Billy  Lowe  he  does  not  go 

To  far  Gallipoli! 

The  girls  throw  mud  at  Billy  Lowe,  they 
say  lie’s  nothing  much. 

And  tell  him  he  should  take  a trusty  rifle  in 
his  clutch, 

And  fight  for  home  and  country,  where  the 
khaki  heroes  go. 

It  can’t  be  sworn  their  splendid  scorn 

Has  much  effect  on  Lowe. 

“You’re  not  a man,”  said  Billy’s  girl,  and 
waved  him  an  adieu; 

“You  nothing  give  Australia  that  has  done 
so  much  for  you.” 

"Give  nothin’?”  gasped  the  hero.  “Why, 
what  flamin’  rot  you  speak. 

My  cousin  Jim.  say,  what  of  him? — 

He  sailed  away  last  week!” 
— Sydney  Bulletin. 


THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  TRENCHES 

Line*  composed  by  a driver  of  the  British  army 
service  corps  now  at  the  front,  and  published  originally 
by  the  Belfast  Morning  Post,  which  comments  on  their 
genuine  feeling.  Perhaps  the  most  touching  thing 
about  the  verses  is  a postscript,  “to  a wife."  reading, 
“Dear  Love,  what  do  you  think  of  this?** 

FOR  home  and  fireside  we  fight; 

For  all  that’s  brave  and  true; 

For  right  against  the  foeman’s  might, 
Who  would  not  dare  and  do? 

Is  there  a man  of  British  breed 
But  answers  to  the  call? 

Myself,  I give  heart,  brain  and  hand, 

My  country  needs  them  all. 

For  wife  and  child  we  gladly  march 
Against  the  ruthless  foe, 

One  upward  glance  to  heaven’s  blue  arch 
To  strengthen  every  blow. 

Where  is  the  husband,  father,  son, 

Who  does  not  cry  to-day — 

“I’m  ready,  for  the  home  I love, 

To  fight  as  wrell  as  pray?” 

Yes,  for  her  sake  whose  plighted  troth 
Still  echoes  in  the  heart. 

Each  man  has  sworn  a sacred  oath 
To  play  a hero’s  part. 

Where  is  the  girl  between  the  seas 
But  bids  this  last  adieu — 

“God  keep  you,  lad;  you’re  doubly  dear, 
Because  you're  doubly  true!” 

For  King  and  Country,  aycl  for  these, 

For  Freedom  best  of  all, 

On  alien  soil,  on  stormy  seas, 

We’ll  fight;  and  if  we  fall, 

The  hearts  we  love,  the  lips  we  kiss, 

Are  shielded  with  our  breast. 

BettcT  a grave  in  trench  or  wave 
Than  shrink  from  love’s  behest. 


A HYMN  FOR  AVIATORS 

Written  for  The  Aeroplane  by  Alice  H.  Freeman,  of 
Rickmansworth,  England.  Miss  Freeman  is  only  IS 
years  old,  but  the  verses  show  how  the  work  of  the 
British  airmen  impress  the  younger  generation. 

OLORD  of  might  and  power, 

Stretch  forth  Thy  saving  hand. 
Protect  and  guard  the  airmen  brave 
Who  serve  the  Motherland. 

Let  no  strong  wind  prevail 
O’er  them  when  up  on  high, 

Propelled  through  clouds,  unseen  below, 

In  solitude  they  fly. 

O Lord,  we  look  to  Thee, 

That  in  Thy  loving  care 
Thou  wilt  protect  from  storm  and  wind 
Our  brave  men  of  the  air. 
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SONG  OF  THE  SUBMARINE 

I NOSE  along  with  decks  awash — 

All  hid  by  Hying  spray; 

And  carefully  1 search  the  sea 
For  ships  on  which  to  prey. 

For  none  may  know  just  when  I come, 
And  none  know  when  I go; 

As  quick  as  breath,  as  sure  as  death, 

I send  them  all  below. 

Into  her  side  my  missile  goes. 

To  wound  her  sore,  and  then, 

Like  frightened  sheep,  into  the  deep, 

Drop  cursing,  praying  men. 

Sing  hoi  for  ships  I've  met  and  sunk; 

Sing  ho!  my  hearties,  ho! 

A great  machine  quick  turned  to  junk, 
Gone  to  a grave  below. 

Where  silent  things  weave  in  and  out, 
And  ragged  seaweeds  grow. 

I nose  along  beneath  the  fog 
That  curtains  all  the  sea; 

A slimy  eel,  all  made  of  steel, 

A thing  of  mystery. 

For  none  may  see  and  none  may  know 
Nor  learn  my  deadly  hate 
Until  they  know  the  crashing  blow 
That  shivers  ev’ry  plate, 

As  through  her^ide  my  missile  goes. 

To  wound  her  sore  and  deep; 

And  from  her  deck,  a twisted  wreck. 

Her  white-faced  seamen  leap. 

Sing  ho!  for  ships  I’ve  yet  to  meet; 

Sing  ho!  my  hearties,  ho! 

Pick  and  pride  of  some  mighty  fleet 
Gone  at  a single  blow, 

Down  where  the  slimy  sea-snakes  creep, 
Their  evil  eyes  aglow. 

— The  Chief  Steward. 


NEUTRALITY 

ACCEPT  the  president’s  decree, 

Which  says  that  neutral  we  must  bel 
Those  houris  of  the  Bosporus, 

In  yashmaks  sheer,  are  not  for  us! 

Yet  when  I think  of  Lallah's  eyes, 

I can  not,  now,  refrain  from  sighs. 

Blonde  Gretchen’s  eyes  are  heaven’s  blue- 
Her  nose  a bit  tip-tilted,  too; 

Sumuki's  black  eyes  flirt  writh  me, 

Through  slant  lids,  captivatingly. 

Camille’s  are  lakes  of  melting  brown; 
Berthe,  of  Liege — hers  are  cast  down. 
Tatania’s  sparkle  wondrously, 

While  Sari’s  smolder  dangerously; 

And  Alexandria’s,  gray  and  clear — 

Ah!  Can  I say  they  are  less  dear? 

For  armed  neutrality  we  call — 

But  my  arms  can’t  surround  them  all. 

If  I could  hug  them  tight  to  me, 

Then  truly  neutral  I snould  be! 

— Judge. 


THE  GREAT  CONTRAST 

The  following  verses,  published  in  the  London 
Graphic,  were  written  to  commemorate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  observed  throughout 
France  as  a national  holiday,  and  observed  for  the  first 
time  this  year  in  England. 

THIS  is  the  day  of  France, 

The  land  of  nigh  romance. 

With  Freedom's  flag  unfurled 
Once  more  she  leads  the  world. 

She  never  hymned  "The  Day,” 

Our  gallant  Gaul, 

And  yet  her  Day  has  come; 

We  never  heard  her  say 
"France  over  all!” 

To  sound  of  fife  and  drum; 

Until  she  could  obey 
The  trumpet-call 
The  voice  of  France  was  dumb. 

The  long  suspense  is  past, 

Tis  France’s  Day  at  last. 

Advance,  and  break  a lance 
For  Freedom  and  for  France  1 


ALSACE-LORRAINE 

DOWN  beneath  the  despot’s  heel, 

Bound  and  mocked  and  spat  upon; 
Prisoned  close  in  walls  of  steel; 

Ah!  the  days  of  sweetness  gone, 

Bare  and  bruised  Alsatia  lay. 

Thus  eight  lustres  passed  away, 

Village  fathers  turned  to  clay  ; 

Village  mothers  mourned  their  dead; 

Ate  in  tears  their  daily  bread, 

Bitter  tears  in  silence  shed. 

Yet  the  sweet  and  sombre  cloud 
Charged  with  rolling  thunders  loud, 

Shows  a rift  of  heavenly  blue, 

With  Hope,  all  radiant,  shining  through. 
Past  the  village  floats  the  cry, 

Joflfre’s  column  drawing  nigh! 

Message  borne  from  man  to  man, 

Joyous  rolls  the  rataplan; 

Up  the  hill  and  down  the  dale. 

Past  each  windmill's  pausing  sail. 

And  oh!  my  children,  passing  sweet, 

The  tread  of  marching  Frenchmen’s  feet; 
The  marching  cadence  of  the  drum, 

That  onward  rush!  They  come!  They  come! 
And  Joffre  plants  on  Mulhouse  height 
In  token  of  a well-won  fight. 

Where  once  we  saw  the  eagle  soar, 

Our  noble  France's  tricolor! 

’Whelmed  in  autumn  sunshine  pure, 

’Neath  these  radiant  folds  secure; 

Bless  them,  Lord,  and  bid  them  soar 
O’er  our  heads  for  evermore. 

Thankful,  here  we  bend  the  knee; 

Burst  the  bonds  of  tyranny; 

Pax  vobiscum,  children  mine, 

And  with  all  beside  our  Rhine 
Loyal  in  our  liberty 
Pax  et  benedicite. 

— The  Fleet  and  Convoy. 
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PERHAPS  the  best  piece  of  news  that  has 
come  from  Washington  lately  is  the  an- 
nouncement that  Secretary  Daniels  has 
invited  the  leading  inventors  of  the  country, 
including  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Orville 
Wright,  to  form  a civilian  board  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  navy.  Hardly  second  in 
importance  is  the  news  that  President 
Wilson  himself  has  been  converted  to  the 
doctrine  of  preparedness,  and  will  take  steps 
to  increase  the  army  and  navy. 

Nation-wide  approval  greeted  the  former 
announcement.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  how- 
ever, in  the  role  of  Doubting  Thomas,  or,  to 
speak  in  the  vernacular,  the  Man  from  Mis- 
souri, has  demanded  to  be  “shown.”  The 
self-styled  “World’s  greatest  newspaper” 
evidently  has  little  faith  in  Mr.  Daniels,  who, 
before  accepting  his  portfolio,  was  a mere 
country  editor,  and  not  the  editor  of  a 
“world’s  greatest”  daily.  In  Mr.  Wright’s 
home  town,  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  decision  of 
the  naval  secretary  is  regarded  as  a vindica- 
tion of  the  Wrights,  who,  according  to  local 
opinion,  have  been  cheated  of  their  just 
deserts  both  by  the  government  and  by  the 
public.  The  Dayton  Evening  News  says: 
“The  recognition  of  the  genius  of  Orville 
Wright  by  the  government  will  be  pleasing 
to  the  friends  of  the  Wright  brothers,  for  the 
reason  that  the  government  has  not  always 
shown  the  appreciation  of  these  men  that 
was  reasonably  expected.  In  fact,  foreign 
governments  were  more  appreciative  than 
was  this  government.  There  has  been  n 
pretty  wcli  defined  conspiracy  against  the 
Wrights  upon  the  part  of  commercially  in- 
clined people,  to  rob  them  of  the  credit  that 
is  theirs,  and  the  government  has  partici- 
pated in  the  conspiracy  to  some  extent  by 
allowing  the  old  Langley  flying  machine  to 
be  taken  from  the  Smithsonian  institution 
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and  rebuilt  in  an  effort  to  show  that  the 
Wrights  were  not  the  original  inventors  of 
the  aeroplane.  And  again  the  government 
showed  a lack  of  gratitude  to  these  Ohio 
men  when  it  gave  contracts  for  aeroplanes 
for  the  army  to  a firm  the  courts  have  stated 
infringed  certain  patents  of  the  Wrights.” 
The  Chicago  Tribune  prefers  to  pin  its 
faith  to  the  old-time  naval  expert,  whose  ad- 
vice, it  points  out,  has  not  always  been 
heeded.  This  newspaper  rather  regards  Mr. 
Daniels’  mobilization  of  genius  as  a circus 
play,  and  warns  as  follows  against  the  allure- 
ments of  a navy  cure-all: 

“Awaiting  full  details  and  complete  pub- 
licity from  Secretary  Daniels’  press  agent 
laying  bare  the  inside  story  of  the  newer  way 
of  upbuilding  the  navy,  it  is  apparent  that 
expert  suggestion  is  still  getting  the  cold 
shoulder  in  Washington.  Is  it  because 
trained  opinion  of  naval  experts  is  so  matter- 
of-fact  and  uninteresting  that  our  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  possibilities  of  in- 
ventive genius  rather  than  wiser  administra- 
tion and  less  congressional  incompetence? 
At  any  rate,  scientific  methods  have  been  and 
still  are  decidedly  distasteful.  Inventive 
genius  as  a patent  medicine  that  will  cure  all 
ills  is  now  offered  a people  that  want  to  go 
about  their  business  with  the  assurance  that 
the  country  is  adequately  defended. 

“The  names  of  Edison,  BclJ,  Maxim,  Ham- 
mond, and  Orville  Wright  are  names  to 
conjure  with.  The  American  public,  that 
has  been  rather  restless  and  inquisitive  of 
late,  would  surely  settle  back  in  a complacent 
mood  once  assured  that  such  genius  was 
taking  care  of  that  disconcerting  defense 
problem.  But  the  public  must  have  its 
doubts  about  a medicine  that  is  advertised 
to  cure  loose  teeth  and  appendicitis  at  the 
same  time.” 
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TUTHILL,  la  St.  Louis  Star 

His  Master's  Voice 

Other  editors  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Edison  has  refused  to  give  the  warring 
nations  the  benefit  of  his  recent  inventions, 
but,  called  to  serve  his  country,  he  is  ready 
at  any  time  to  devote  himself  to  the  interests 
of  national  defense. 

"It  should  not  be  forgotten."  says  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  “that  Mr,  Edison,  appar- 
ently after  being  urged  to  act,  declined  to 
put  his  talent  and  workshops  at  the 
service  of  any  of  the  present  bel- 
ligerents, reserving  that  asset  for 
his  own  beloved  country.  Here  is 
patriotism  of  a superior  order  and 
doubtless  can  be  matched  by  scores 
of  other  Americans  who  are  declin- 
ing to  aid  any  of  the  warring  na- 
tions now,  but  who  would  instantly 
come  to  the  country’s  assistance 
should  it  be  needed. 

“That  is  the  great  thing  about 
America — the  willingness  of  its 
people  to  give  the  last  ounce  of 
their  energy  to  their  country.  Be- 
side this  the  clamor  of  unprepared- 
ness, jingoism  and  all  other  false 
cries  of  alarm  are  pitifully  weak 
croaks." 

A similar  point  of  view  is  taken 
by  the  Detroit  Journal,  which  ob- 
serves: 

“It  is  a significant  thing  that 
Thomas  A.  F.tlison,  who,  n short 
time  ago,  announced  that  while  he 
had  in  mind  electrical  devices  which 
would  materially  affect  the  new  de- 
velopments in  warfare  that  sur- 
round the  submarine,  he  did  not  Bumutu. 
choose  to  become  an  inventor  of 


engines  of  destruction — unless  his 
country  was  in  imminent  need  of 
them — now  accepts  a position  as 
naval  adviser  to  the  government. 

"The  assumption  is  that  Mr. 
Edison  has  been  made  to  realize  the 
serious  present  need  for  his  in- 
ventiveness in  order  to  protect  his 
country  from  impending  dangers. 
Someone  has  brought  convincing 
arguments  to  hear  upon  the  man 
of  peace  to  make  him  become  an 
engine  for  war,” 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  dwelling  ott 
the  names  of  Messrs.  Wright  and 
Edison,  John  Hayes  Hammond,  Jr., 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Hudson 
Maxim,  Henry  Ford,  and  Prof.  R. 
A.  Fessenden,  all  of  whom  have 
been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Daniels, 
suggests  that  the  list  might  be  in 
definitely  extended,  and  proposes 
the  name  of  Elmer  A.  -Sperry,  of 
Brooklyn,  inventor  of  the  gyro- 
scope stabilizer  for  aeroplanes. 
Our  inventors,"  says  the  Eagle, 
“are  in  every  state  and  every  city, 
and  they  arc  continuously  'on  the 
job.’ 

“What  counts  is  that  the  open 
door  policy  is  introduced.  An- 
napolis conservatives  have  bulked  large  in 
that  door.  Anything  new  has  been  scouted, 
laughed  at,  investigated  with  hostile  purpose, 
turned  down.  This  is  what  Mr.  Daniels  pro- 
poses to  end,  and  end  at  once.  The  men  who 
are  to  help  him  have  the  confidence  of  all 
scientists,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  the 
general  public.  And  any  citizen  whom  the 
Secretary  honors  with  an  invitation  to  aid 
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Wide  Awake 


should  regard  it  as  a patriotic  duty  to  lend 
his  skill  and  his  knowledge  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  national  defenses." 

The  presence  of  these  twentieth-century 
Merlins,  the  New  York  World  believes,  is 
not  the  least  of  the  resources  on  which 
America  could  rely  in  times  of  trouble.  To 
quote  further: 

“The  United  States  has  within  the  year 
received  a severe  lesson  upon  the 
value  of  preparedness  to  nations 
that  wouln  avoid  trouble.  For  us, 
preparedness  does  not  consist  so 
much  in  vast  standing  armies  and 
cumbersome  fleets  as  in  knowing  at 
every  moment  what  we  can  rely 
upon  in  case  of  necessity.  For  this 
continuing  knowledge  we  can  turn 
with  confidence  to  the  ability  and 
patriotism  of  American  inventors." 

That  America  has  failed  to  profit 
by  many  of  her  own  Yankee  inven- 
tions is  the  contention  of  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  which,  under  the 
caption,  “Utilizing  Our  Edisons." 
says: 

“This  nation  is  pre-eminently  the 
land  of  inventors  and  inventions. 

Yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  govern- 
ment has  been  slow  to  give  en- 
couragement to  men  of  inventive 
genius  and  has  failed  in  many  in- 
stances to  make  adequate  use  of 
advantages  offered  it  by  men  with 
valuable  ideas. 

“Whether  it  be  true  or  not  that 
the  sixteen  inch  howitzer  and  its 
great  shell,  used  so  effectively  by 


Germany  in  reducing  fortresses,  is 
a development  of  an  American  in- 
vention, it  is  certain  that  the  sub- 
marine, which  has  given  such  a 
good  account  of  itself  within  the 
last  few  months,  was  not  only  in- 
vented but  was  also  carried  to  per- 
fection by  Americans.  While  the 
United  States  was  one  of  the  coun- 
tries to  make  early  use  of  the  sub- 
marine as  a part  of  its  naval  equip- 
ment, the  development  of  this  en- 
gine of  warfare  has  been  carried 
much  further  by  Germany.  The 
Wright  brothers  jpve  practical  ef- 
ficiency to  the  flying  machine,  and 
in  advance  of  them  Prof.  Langley, 
working  part  of  the  time  on  a 
government  appropriation,  had 
done  much  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  development  of 
aeroplanes  must  progress. 

“Never  before,  perhaps,  would  it 
have  been  possible  for  the  head  of 
a government  department  to  do, 
without  evoking  severe  criticism, 
what  Secretary  Daniels  of  the  navy 
department  is  now'  proposing  to  do 
— that  is,  invite  noted  inventors  and 
engineers  to  constitute  a board  to 
encourage  the  adoption  by  the 
United  States  of  the  best  devices 
offered  by  inventive  genius  for  augmenting 
the  efficiency  of  its  navy  and  army.  The 
fact  that  Thomas  A.  Edison  has  agreed  to 
act  as  a member  of  that  board  and  gives 
the  idea  his  approval  is  significant. 

* As  time  goes  on  it  will  be  of  even  greater 
importance  to  human  progress  that  encour- 
agement be  given  to  inventive  processes  de- 
signed to  serve  humanity." 
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Germany  Loses  a Colonial 
Empire  in  South  Africa 


IN  THE  loss  of  her  colonies  Germany  has 
paid  dearly  for  the  war.  The  recent  sur- 
render of  the  forces  in  Southwest  Africa 
to  General  Botha  marks  the  loss  of  an  em- 
pire in  the  making  second  only  in  importance 
to  the  Germans  to  the  loss  of  Kiaochow.  No 
colonial  possessions  now  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  kaiser  except  possibly  corners 
of  German  East  Africa,  incidentally  the 
victory  of  General  Botha  vindicates  Great 
Britain’s  claims  as  an  empire  builder.  This 
former  enemy  of  England  first  put  down  a 
rebellion  among  his  own  people,  and  then 
took  possession  of  the  German  territory  in 
the  name  of  King  George.  Already  the  map 
of  the  world  is  beginning  to  undergo 
changes.  Germany’s  hopes  of  attaining  a 
place  in  the  sun,  so  far  as  colonial  expansion 
is  concerned,  have  diminished  greatly.  Her 
colonial  system,  as  the  New  York  World 
reminds  us,  "was  destined  to  melt  away  like 
snow  in  the  sun.” 

“It  is  barely  thirty  years,”  continues  the 
World,  “since  Germany,  under  Bismarck, 
entered  upon  its  policy  of  colonial  expansion 
in  Africa  and  the  South  Seas.  In  ten  months 
it  has  been  stripped  bare  of  its  possessions, 
and  the  work  has  been  done,  except  in  China, 
by  British  and  French  colonial  forces. 

“Within  a month  of  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  British  had  occupied  Togo,  on  the 


west  coast  of  Africa,  lying  between  the  Gold 
Coast,  British  territory,  and  the  French 
colony  of  Dahomey.  Kamerun  was  easy  prey 
for  the  French,  who  were  in  a position  to  in- 
vade it  from  either  side,  from  French  Nigeria 
and  the  French  Congo.  Kiaochow,  the  Ger- 
man stronghold  in  Shantung,  held  out 
obstinately  for  some  weeks  against  the  Japa- 
nese, who  also  sent  a naval  force  to  seize 
Jaluit,  the  key  to  the  Marshall  Islands. 
Expeditionary  forces  from  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  last  fall  occupied  Samoa,  the  Caro- 
line and  Mariana  Islands,  and  German  New 
Guinea. 

"German  East  Africa  was  exposed  to  at- 
tack from  British  East  Africa  on  the  north 
and  to  blockade  from  the  sea.  Although  the 
British  made  slow  progress  there,  and  at 
least  one  expedition  of  theirs  came  to  grief, 
the  German  colony  was  doomed  from  the 
day  wrar  wras  declared.  A formidable  Boer 
uprising  in  South  Africa  for  some  months 
stayed  Gen.  Botha’s  hand,  but  it  wras  only 
a question  of  time  that  the  Germans  in 
German  Southwest  Africa  should  yield  to 
superior  forces.” 

Commenting  on  General  Botha’s  cam- 
paign, the  New  York  Sun  tells  us  that  his 
success  was  not  unexpected,  as  by  suppress- 
ing the  rebellion  last  May  he  already  had 
overcome  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  con- 
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quest  of  the  entire  country.  The  Sun  says 
further: 

“His  success  reduces  a country  of  almost 
325,000  square  miles,  the  largest  colony  un- 
der German  rule.  While  it  has  considerable 
valuable  farming  land,  the  Germans  had 
apparently  paid  less  attention  to  developing 
its  resources  than  to  improving  its  military 
defences.  Should  the  British  retain  this 
colony  as  their  own  they  must  put  into  effect 
a system  similar  to  that  which  they  em- 
ployed in  their  South  African  colonies  in 
order  to  bring  it  up  to  the  same  standard  of 
productiveness.  The  reward  that  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  is  most  likely  to  consider 
commensurate  with  General  Botha’s  victory 
will  be  the  possession  of  the  Atlantic  ports 
on  the  German  Southwest  African  coast.” 

The  victory,  according  to  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen,  will  be  the  more  humiliating  to  Ger- 
many because  of  the  fact  that  General  Botha 
was  a Boer,  and  one  of  the  main  props  of 
the  former  Boer  republic. 

“In  the  world  rivalry  for  colonies,”  the 
Citizen  continues,  “Germany,  owing  to  con- 
ditions over  which  she  had  no  control,  en- 
tered late.  Most  of  the  globe  had  been  gob- 
bled up.  Bismarck  began  the  colonization 
programme  of  modern  Germany  in  a small 
way.  The  present  Emperor,  ever  seeking 
that  ‘place  in  the  sun’  which  he  craved, 


took  Kiau-Chau  from  the  Chinese  and  sev- 
eral large  slices  of  Africa  and  some  islands 
in  the  South  seas.  With  the  exception  of 
German  East  Africa,  of  little  value  as  a 
colony,  all  of  Germany’s  colonial  possessions 
have  been  taken  away  from  her  and  Dr. 
Solf,  the  German  colonial  minister,  finds 
himself  at  the  head  of  a department  which 
has  practically  been  put  out  of  business.  The 
German  flag  has  disappeared  from  the  seas 
and  overseas.” 

Reports  evidently  have  been  current  that 
General  Botha  had  been  intending  to  head 
the  South  African  contingent  to  Europe, 
but  his  reply  to  Lord  Kitchener’s  tele- 
gram of  congratulation,  according  to  the 
London  News  and  Leader,  disposes  of  such 
speculation.  Says  this  newspaper: 

“It  is  clearly  a wise  decision.  No  one  in 
this  country  will  be  disposed  to  underrate 
the  extraordinary  skill  with  which  the  cam- 
paign in  South-West  Africa  has  been  con- 
ducted, nor  the  importance  from  every  point 
of  view  of  the  triumph  won.  But  there  are 
two  evident  reasons  w'hy  the  appearance 
in  the  European  field  of  the  South  African 
Prime  Minister  might  be  a grave  loss  rather 
than  a gain  to  the  Empire.  The  first  and 
most  important  is  that  he  is  needed  in 
South  Africa.  The  position  there  will  re- 
quire very  careful  handling  for  some  time.” 


LOST— A COLONIAL  EMPIRE 


3!)'J 


RACEY.  in  Montreal  Star 


THE  GENERAL  BOTHA  \ 

Britannia:  “I  thank  you.  General.  You  have  brought  a masterly  campaign  to  a 
glorious  conclusion." 
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LOST— A COLONIAL  EMPIRE 


STRRRETT,  in  New  York  Tribune 


. . A PLACE  IN  THE  SUN 

' ' * General  Botha,  the  former  Boer  leader,  by  hia  victories  in  Southwest  Africa,  after 
putting  down  a rebellion  among  his  own  people,  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  Great 
Britain’s  colonial  policy. 
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TAKING  THEIR  WORD  FOR  IT 

Recent  Notable  Sayings  from  Olympus 


WHEN  I think  of  the  flag  . . . it 

seems  to  me  that  I see  alternate 
stripes  of  parchment  upon  which  are 
written  the  rights  of  liberty  and  justice,  and 
stripes  of  blood  spilt  to  vindicate  those 
rights,  and  then,  in  the  corner,  a prediction 
of  the  blue  serene 
into  which  every 
nation  may  swim 
which  stands  for 
these  great  things. 

— President  Wilson. 

It  would  be  folly 
for  the  United  States 
to  engage  in  war  to- 
day with  any  of  the 
European  powers, 
owing  to  our  utter 
unpreparedness  i n 
the  line  of  aero- 
nautical equipment. 

Two  years  would  be 
required  for  this 
country  to  acquire 
the  aeroplanes 
needed  to  assure 
protection  even  in 
times  of  peace. — Or- 
ville Wright. 

The  pope,  and, 
in  fact,  the  whole 
world,  believe  that 
President  Wilson  is 
the  one  to  found  the 
neutral  council  of 
nations  and  that  the 
United  States  is  the 
only  country  far 
enough  away  from  the  war  to  be  able  to  do 
it. — Jane  Addams. 

Before  God  and  history  my  conscience  is 
clear.  I did  not  will  the  war.  After  prep- 
arations for  a whole  decade  the  coalition 
powers,  to  whom  Germany  had  become  too 
great,  believed  that  the  moment  had  come 
to  humiliate  the  empire  which  loyally  stood 
by  her  Austro-Hungarian  ally  in  a just 
cause,  or  to  crush  it  in  an  overwhelming 
circle. — Emperor  Wilhelm  of  Germany. 

The  dimensions  of  the  new  army  already 
have  reached  a figure  which  only  a short 
while  ago  would  have  been  considered 
utterly  unthinkable,  but  there  is  a tendency, 
perhaps,  to  overlook  the  fact  that  these  large 
armies  require  a still  larger  reserve  to  make 
good  the  wastage  at  the  front. — Lord  Kitch- 
ener. 


Men  who  are  not  ready  to  fight  for  the 
right  are  not  fit  to  live  in  a free  democracy. 
The  only  women  fit  to  be  wives  and  mothers 
in  a free  republic  are  those  who  feel  that 
their  sons  are  not  sons  of  theirs  unless, 
when  their  country  calls,  their  souls  are 
eager  and  their  feet 
jubilant  to  answer 
the  mighty  trumpet 
note  which  an- 
nounces that  the 
hearts  of  men  are 
being  sifted  out  be- 
fore the  judgment 
seat. — Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The  British  sys- 
tem of  inflicting  eco- 
nomic damage  upon 
Germany  can  be 
wholly  explained  by 
the  sense  of  military 
weakness  as  against 
the  strongest  land- 
power  on  the  con- 
t i n e n t.  — Prof. 
Walther  Schneck- 
1 i n g,  of  Marburg, 
Germany. 


All  the  informa- 
tion available  leads 
us  to  think  that  the 
agricultural 
resources  of  Russia 
are  in  no  way  shaken 
by  a year  of  war. 
Thanks  to  God,  who 
has  given  us  almost 


CBSARB,  in  New  YorkZSua 
On  the  Road  Again 


everywhere  a magnificent  harvest,  Russia  is 
ready  to  continue  the  struggle  for  years  yet 
without  the  slightest  danger  of  any  weaken- 
ing whatever.  Moreover,  Russia  can  pro- 
vide in  abundance  the  necessary  reserves, 
not  only  for  her  own  armies,  but  also  for 
the  armies  of  all  the  Allies. — K.  Krwocheine, 
minister  of  agriculture  of  Russia. 

We  will  conquer.  We  have  confidence  in 
our  force  and  that  of  our  Allies,  as  we  have 
also  confidence  in  our  right.  Do  not  let  our 
enemies  deceive  themselves.  It  is  not  in 
order  to  sign  a precarious  peace,  or  a short 
truce  between  a curtailed  war  and  a more 
terrible  war;  it  is  not  in  order  to  remain  ex- 
posed to-morrow  to  new  attacks  and  to 
mortal  perils  that  the  whole  of  France  has 
risen  up,  thrilled  with  the  manly  notes  of 
“The  Marseillaise.” — President  Poincare,  of 
France. 
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IX  FORMER  articles  we  have  spoken  of 
the  war  humor  as  interpreted  by  the 
English,  the  Germans,  and  the  French. 
Each  nation  has  its  artists  who  look  upon 
the  lighter  side  of  the  great  tragedy,  and 
who  view  passing  events  through  golden 
spectacles.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  this 
is  so.  This  struggling  anthill  of  Europe 
seems  to  need  a race  of  supermen,  Olym- 
pian gods  of  laughter,  to  look  down  upon  it 
and  divert  the  confused  streams  into  safer 
channels.  For  the  professional  humorist 
must  have  the  detached  viewpoint  of  the 
gods.  Who  knows  but  that  this  whole 
human  debacle  of  ours,  this  kaleidoscopic 
tumble  of  men  and  arms,  will  resolve  itself 
through  the  lens  of  the  Olympians  into 
something  more  understandable  and  human? 

Human  nature  is  the  same  the  world  over, 
and  if  the  leaders  and  the  nations  had  the 
sense  of  humor  to  see  themselves  as  others 
sec  them,  it  is  possible  that  they  themselves 
would  call  a halt  and  drink  a toast  to  the 
great  brotherhood  of  man.  After  all,  we  are 
not  so  different  as  we  think  we  are.  If  the 
business  of  peacemaking  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  humorists,  rather  than  of  the  dip- 
lomats, Arcadia  would  be  much  nearer  than 
it  seems  at  present. 

Even  in  far-away  Japan  the  eternal  com- 
edy is  seen.  Japan  has  played  her  part  in 
the  world  drama,  and  may  still  come  on  in 
a later  act.  Just  now  she  can  take  her 
place  temporarily  in  the  stage  box,  and 
view  the  show  through  the  eyes  of  a spec- 
tator. Tt  is  with  the  attitude  of  one  that 
has  paid  admission  that  Japan  now  regards 
the  war.  Her  popular  newspapers,  Yor- 
odzu.  Nichi  Nichi,  Tokyo  and  Osaka  Puck, 
arc  full  of  comic  prints  that  take  their  sub- 
jects from  the  great  adventure. 

It  has  been  said  that  Japanese  humor  is 
pitiless — unfeeling.  In  none  of  the  Japa- 
nese cartoons  thus  far  has  appeared  a sug- 
gestion of  human  sympathy.  The  stoicism 
that  is  lapan;  the  spirit  of  the  Samurai 
forbids  idle  tears  at  the  plight  of  Belgium 
or  Poland — at  the  heartbreaks  of  the 
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From  Tokyo  Fuck 


The  True  Motive  of  the  Proposals  to  Employ  Japanese  Soldiers  in  the  European:.-. 
War  Is  Nothing  but  to  Give  Them  the  Killing  and  Dying  Business  While  Their  Own,.' - 
Army  Have  a Jolly  Time  of  It 
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mothers  and  children.  War,  like  measles, 
is  something  that  must  be.  It  is  as  certain 
as  taxes.  Therefore,  the  suffering  is  taken 
for  granted  at  the  start. 

This  lack  of  sympathy,  however,  does 
not  leave  the  humor  of  Japan  less  poignant. 
The  Japanese  know  how  to  laugh,  even 
though  irony  may  tinge  the  laughter.  Their 
ideas  arc  admittedly  droll.  They  may  lack 
some  of  the  French  subtlety,  but  the  com- 
edy of  situation  certainly  appeals  to  them. 
It  might  be  said  that  their  humor  is  farcical. 
But  it  has  one  saving  grace.  It  is,  for  the 
most  part,  clean,  rather  than  vulgar.  It  is 
the  kind  of  humor  that  distinguishes  our 
Sunday  supplements  — so  ele- 
mental that  a child  can  under- 
stand it.  And  one  cannot  help 
laughing  at  the  absurd  conceits 
— sometimes  based  on  a bit  of 
folklore  or  a fable;  sometimes 
taking  for  their  theme  an  in- 
genious mechanical  device  car- 
ried to  extremes.  To  the  psy- 
chologist whatever  examples  of 
Japanese  humor  may  come  un- 
der his  observation  will  make 
an  interesting  study. 


From  an  American  standpoint  not  the 
least  joy  from  such  examples  is  derived 
from  the  translations  made  by  the  authors 
or  publishers — translations  that  recall  Mr. 
Irwin’s  inimitable  “Japanese  schoolboy.” 

A picture  in  Osaka  Puck — one  which  may 
be  said  truly  to  lack  “feeling’’ — represents 
an  allied  soldier  in  khaki,  and  with  No.  10 
boots,  lifting  the  Turkish  sultan  into  the 
air  like  a football.  The  potentate,  with  the 
exception  of  a fez  and  a pair  of  swimming 
trunks,  is  bare,  and  the  inscription  reads: 
“The  Turkish  sultan  striped  of  his  robe 
and  blown  away  by  the  allies.’’ 


America,  England,  and  Germany  Waging  a War  of  Telegraphic  Protests. 
This  is  the  Safest  Kind  of  War 
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The  Russians  Capture  100,000  German  Prisoners 


As  an  instance  of  the  native  fondness  for 
mechanical  ideas  may  be  cited  a cartoon 
having  for  its  caption:  "The  octagonal 

glasses  carried  by  the  soldiers  magnify  the 
number  of  the  force  and  you  can  take  the 
enemy  by  surprise.”  Here  we  have  an  at- 
tacking force  equipped  with  the  "octagonal 


Another  idea  of  the  same  order  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  elephants  and  crocodiles. 
"It  deserves  the  Germans,”  writes  the 
Osaka  editor,  "to  be  treated  with  wild 
beasts.”  The  "wild  beasts"  to  which  the 
Germans  arc  "treated”  are  disguised  as  sub- 
marines or  42-centimeter  guns.  These  are 


In  the  Next  Battle  the  Germans  Capture  100,000  Russians 


lasses”  or  mirrors,  which  are  strapped  be- 
ind  their  backs,  thus  giving  eight  reflec- 
tions of  each  infantryman.  Curiously 
enough,  these  mirrors  reflect  the  faces, 
rather  than  the  backs  of  the  soldiers — an 
anomaly  which  can  be  explained  only  by 
those  who  understand  how  Poe’s  raven 
managed  to  cast  a shadow  as  it  did.  The 
enemy,  of  course,  is  seen  in  precipitate 
flight,  tumbling  over  one  another  in  a fran- 
tic effort  to  escape  from  such  a multitu- 
dinous foe.  The  article,  according  to  the 
author,  "is  now  being  exported  to  Europe 
from  Japanese  manufactories.” 


incased  in  armor  plate,  and  each  is  manned 
by  a native  keeper.  The  armor-plated 
crocodile  is  in  the  act  of  plunging  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  perhaps  to  sink 
some  unsuspecting  merchant  ship,  while  an 
elephant,  a rhinoceros,  and  a hippopotamus 
in  fighting  apparel,  gaze  belligerently  out 
to  sea. 

The  same  mechanical  motif  is  carried  out 
in  a third  illustration,  showing  "the  high 
pressure  machinery  specially  invented  by 
the  expert  of  the  ruck  company  for  termi- 
nating the  European  war.”  Two  views  are 
given.  In  the  first  (one  reads  from  right 


From  Tokyo  Fuck 

Will  There  Be  a New  Russia,  and  Also  a New  Germany  When  the  War  Ends? 
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to  left  in  Japanese)  a huge  lawn  roller  is 
seen  attached  to  aeroplanes.  It  is  advanc- 
ing upon  an  army  in  the  trenches.  In  the 
second  view  the  roller  has  passed,  flatten- 
ing out  the  soldiers  like  so  many  pancakes 
or  gingerbread  men.  It  is  as  if  some  god 
in  an  ironic  mood  bad  suddenly  elected  to 
take  an  eraser  and  wipe  the  slate  clean  of 
these  warring  manikins. 

The  American  comic -supplement  artists 
will  have  to  look  to  their  laurels,  for  Japan 
is  entering  this  field.  We  present  a “movie’’ 
in  four  reels  from  Osaka  Puck.  In  No.  1, 
“A  French  officer  is  in  danger  at  the  edge 
of  the  high  cliff.”  In  No.  2,  “Necessity 
makes  invention;  it  is  best  way  to  cheat 
the  enemy.”  Accordingly,  the  French  of- 
ficer, who  is  bridging  a chasm  on  a nar- 
row plank,  leaves  his  cap  and  knapsack  on 
the  other  side.  They  are  propped  up  so  as 
to  simulate  a man — a ruse,  by  the  way,  that 
is  ever  popular  with  lion  hunters — at  least, 
as  the  comic  artists  picture  them. 

In  No.  3,  “The  Germans  think  they  have 
got  him  a prisoner,”  and  clambering  across 
the  improvised  bridge,  they  arc  intent  on 


securing  their  prey.  They  discover  the  de- 
ception (reel  4),  but  too  latel  “The  bridge 
is  removed  and  their  way  home  is  fairly 
cut.”  The  Japanese  words  issuing  from 
their  mouths  in  the  “balloon”  need  no  Euro- 
pean exclamation  points  to  make  them  ef- 
fective. On  the  other  side  is  the  French 
officer,  the  plank  in  his  hands,  exulting  over 
the  downfall  of  his  enemies. 

A favorite  device  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese  cartoonist  is  a simple  coil  of  wire 
springs.  Thus,  Uncle  Sam’s  protest  to  Ger- 
many is  characterized  as  a "weak  arrow,” 
the  missile  in  question  being  equipped  with 
springs,  which  cause  it  to  bound  back  from 
its  target.  A series  of  mighty  fans,  worked 
by  springs,  as  one  cartoonist  illustrates, 
wafts  back  the  poisonous  gas  fumes  to 
the  enemy’s  camp.  It  is  a coil  of  springs 
that  stands  between  the  advancing  Germans 
and  the  Russians,  who  “repulse  the  foe  with 
the  power  of  their  big  stomach.”  The  Teu- 
tons drive  the  spiral  into  the  abdomen  of 
the  Slav,  who,  straightening  up,  throws 
back  his  assailants  through  the  rebound  of 
the  springs. 


From  Tokyo  Puck 

QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE 


Well  Thought  of,  God  of  Peace.  Your  Are  Safe  There,  and  Won’t  Fall  Over 
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Chivalry  sometimes  enters  into  the  equa- 
tion, and  soldiers,  as  everybody  knows,  are 
only  too  susceptible  to  feminine  charm.  A 
Russian  princess  scouts  over  the  enemy  in 
an  aeroplane,  but  the  German  soldiers,  all 
with  tender  hearts,  “did  not  think  to  fire 
on  her."  An  order  to  fire  is  given  by  the 
irate  general,  but  such  is  the  infatuation  of 
the  infantry  that  it  is  the  commander  him- 
self who  is  shot  instead  of  the  princess. 


high  by  the  concussion.  “The  true  motive 
of  the  proposals  to  employ  the  Japanese 
in  the  European  war,”  we  are  informed, 
“is  nothing  but  to  give  them  the  killing  and 
dying  business,  while  their  own  army  have 
a jolly  time  of  it.” 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Japanese  have  no 
very  high  opinion  of  those  who  do  not  go 
at  war  hammer  and  tongs.  They  them- 
selves are  so  businesslike  and  to  the  point 


Ftom  Osaka  Puck 

German  Dog  Cut  from  Its  Dainties.  Pood  Question  Seems  to  Be  the  Key  to  Stopping 

Its  Bark 


That  Japan  has  aspiration  to  sit  down  to 
the  first  table  with  the  first-class  European 
powers,  and  be  numbered  as  one  of  the  fam- 
ily, is  indicated  by  a number  of  cartoons. 
The  “Quadruple  alliance”  is  represented  by 
a chair.  An  angel  of  peace  (wearing  a 
helmet,  it  is  interesting  to  note)  is  seen 
applying  a fourth  leg  to  the  chair,  which 
up  to  this  time  appears  to  have  had  but 
three.  “Well  thought  of,”  exclaims  the 
angel  of  peace,  as  she  finishes  her  job; 
“you  are  safe  there,  and  won’t  fall  over.” 
Again,  “Japanese  participation”  is  symbol- 
ized by  a snowball,  which,  as  snowballs 
have  a habit  of  doing,  becomes  bigger  and 
bigger.  The  Japanese  are  not  to  be  de- 
ceived, however,  and  do  not  intend  to  pull 
anybody’s  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  One 
of  the  Osaka  Puck  artists  pictures  for  us 
a table  at  which  are  seated  Russians,  Eng- 
lish, and  French,  eating  what  would  appear 
to  be  oysters  and  liver  and  persimmons,  and 
drinking  cognac  and  beer.  In  the  distance, 
where  an  explosion  is  seen  (evidently  it 
doesn't  interrupt  the  feast),  the  Japanese 
soldiers  are  rushing  into  the  very  jaws  of 
death,  courting,  it  might  seem,  the  fate  of 
one  unfortunate  who  has  been  blown  sky- 


that  they  do  not  see  the  use  of  wasting  time 
in  mere  protests  or  diplomatic  contro- 
versies. Thus,  the  cartoonists  show  us  how 
England,  Germany,  and  America  wage  a 
war  of  telegraphic  protests.  They  are 
seated  together  at  a table,  Uncle  Sam  with 
the  Wilsonian  chin  that  the  Tokyo  artists 
delight  to  give  him,  the  kaiser  craftily  ey- 
ing John  Bull  (the  expression  reminds  you 
of  a crab’s),  and  Mr.  Bull,  fat  and  pudgy, 
with  a suggestion  of  a pawnbroker.  They 
press  the  keys,  from  which  rise  flashes  of 
electricity,  forming  a sort  of  cloud  above 
their  heads,  wherein  a trio  of  cave  men  are 
engaged  in  the  unfriendly  act  of  belaboring 
each  other  over  the  head  with  clubs.  This, 
the  artist  tells  us,  is  the  safest  kind  of  war. 

The  problem  of  war  prisoners  has  given 
some  concern  to  the  cartoonists  of  Cherry 
Blossom  Land.  Residents  of  San  Fran- 
cisco who  have  been  eaten  out  of  house  and 
home  by  visiting  relatives  during  the  ex- 
position can  sympathize  with  the  Germans, 
as  portrayed  by  a Japanese  hair  brush,  who 
must  feed  some  thousands  of  Muscovite 
prisoners,  or  with  the  Russians  who  in 
turn  play  unwilling  hosts  to  their  Teuton 
captives.  The  suggestion  of  a Russianized 
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(3)  The  Germans  Think  They  Have  a Prisoner  (1)  A French  Officer  in  Danger  at  the  Edge  of  a 

High  Cliff 


(4)  The  Bridge  is  Removed.  Their  Way  Home  is 
Cut  Off 


(2)  Necessity  the  Mother  of  Invention 


Wilson’s  Big  Fist  Hitting  the  Kaiser  on  the  Head 

Germany  and  a Germanized  Russia  if  this 
sort  of  thing  keeps  on  is  seen  in  another 
cartoon  of  this  type.  There  are  two  sign- 


boards, one  reading  “To  Berlin,”  the  other, 
“To  Petrograd.”  A Russian  soldier,  direct- 
ing his  footsteps  in  the  latter  direction,  has 
lashed  to  his  back  no  less  than  four  rather 
puppetlike  and  unresisting  Germans.  He 
is  met  by  a German  traveling  the  opposite 
way,  and  burdened  by  an  equal  number  of 
Russians.  In  consequence  ot  which,  a Rus- 
sian is  seen  on  German  territory  tilling  the 
soil,  while  a German,  who  has  now  made 
himself  quite  at  home  in  the  enemy  country, 
is  pursuing  the  same  useful  occupation  in 
Russia. 

Who  shall  deny,  then,  that  the  cartoon- 
ists of  Japan  follow  world  events  with  quite 
as  trenchant  and  humorous  a pen  as  their 
western  confreres?  Austria’s  rumored  de- 
sire for  peace,  the  British  long-distance 
blockade  of  German  ports,  the  attempts  of 
the  allies  to  smash  through  the  Dardanelles, 
the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  arena  of  war 
— every  phase  of  the  great  conflict  is  given 
expression  in  the  caricature  of  these  “bright 
little  people.”  Austria  is  represented  as  a 
dog  straining  at  its  leash  to  grab  the  bone 
of  peace,  while  Germany,  its  master,  holds 
it  back.  Germany  is  pictured  as  a highly 
comic-supplementized  pup  cut  off  from  its 
“dainties*’  by  a British  sword.  Turkey  is 
seen  clinging  to  the  wall  of  Europe  while 
the  allies  burn  his  fingers,  and  tne  stool 
(German  assistance)  has  been  kicked  out 
from  under.  Italy  is  being  dragged  down 
a precipice  by  the  united  efforts  of  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  while  the  Teutonic 
allies  try  in  vain  to  hold  him  back.  Can 
the  American  or  European  cartoonists  tell 
the  story  better? 
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The  bone  represents  peace.  The  dojj  is  Austria. 
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Uncle  Sam  Rejoices  in  Billion- 
Bushel  Wheat  Crop 


WHAT  with  a billion-bushel  wheat  crop 
in  immediate  prospect,  and  other 
tokens  of  prosperity,  the  cartoonists 
are  again  crowning  the  golden  grain  king 
of  all  cereals,  and  broadening  the  smile  on 
Uncle  Sam's  face  as  good  times  loom  into 
the  horizon.  It  is  true  the  skies  arc  not  all 
blue.  With  Great  Britain  threatening  to 
place  an  embargo  on  American  cotton;  with 
the  continued  interference  with  our  ship- 
ping; with  the  deficit  caused  by  the  falling 
off  of  importations;  with  the  unsettled  labor 
conditions  in  New  England,  particularly  at 
the  Remington  arms  works,  there  is  still 
an  opportunity  for  the  pessimist  to  grumble. 
But  the  cartoonists  prefer  to  look  upon  the 
bright  side  of  the  situation. 

Accordingly,  we  see  Uncle  Sam  postpon- 
ing the  reading  of  a rush  note  from  the 
kaiser  while  he  reads  the  crop  reports  in 
the  newspaper.  "Billion  bushel  wheat  crop  I 
Billion  dollar  trade  balance!  Big  orders  for 
railroad  rolling  stock!  Employment  for  all!” 
Such  are  the  headlines  that  the  cartoonist 
writes  while  he  pictures  a capitalist  and  a 
laboring  man  exulting  together  over  the 
good  news.  A battered-up  little  world,  a 
toy  musket  in  his  hands,  recites  a talc  of 
woe  to  Uncle  Sam,  who  holds  the  key  to 


the  world’s  food  supply.  “Sure,  we’ll  have 
to  feed  you,”  remarks  the  custodian,  "but 
why  don't  you  cut  out  the  rough  stuff  and 
get  busy  in  your  own  fields?”  Berryman, 
of  the  Washington  Star,  gives  us  a picture 
of  President  Wilson  as  an  artist.  Twisted 
tubes  marked  “vermilion,”  “red,”  "carmine," 
and  "orange  yellow,”  lie  at  his  feet  near  a 
jar  of  brushes.  Upon  the  walls  of  the  atelier 
are  hung  paintings — the  U.  S.  treasury 
walled  up  by  bags  of  dollars;  a factory  with 
thick  smoke  pouring  from  every  chimney; 
an  Uncle  Sam  staggering  under  a cornu- 
copia; a study  in  still  life  made  up  of  melons, 
umpkins,  wheat,  and  oats — while  in  one 
and  the  presidential  artist  offers  a master- 
piece entitled  "Prosperity” — a rising  sun 
turning  a wheat  field  to  gold. 

Business  is  represented  as  an  automobile 
speeding  along  unmindful  of  the  yappings 
of  a pessimistic  dog;  again  as  a fisherman 
with  a dollar  sign  for  bait,  angling  for  the 
prosperity  fish;  or,  still  again,  as  a modern 
Mohammed  making  a bee  line  for  a moun- 
tain of  gold,  labeled  "Prosperity.” 

The  editorial  writers,  too,  are  painting 
glowing  pictures.  A contrast  between  Eu- 
rope’s agricultural  condition  and  ours  is 
given  by  the  correspondent  of  the  financial 
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richment  from  its  oversea  trade  in 
grain  will  be  even  greater  during 
the  next  twelve-month  than  for  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended. 

"The  wheat  harvest  of  the  United 
States  for  1914  was  the  greatest  in 
the  country’s  record,  and  exports 
for  the  last  eleven  months  are  un- 
precedented and  unapproached.  The 
forthcoming  harvest  promises  to 
be  still  more  bountiful  and  exports 
correspondingly  increased.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  nation  ever  before 
stood  jo  strong  in  the  sinews  of 
prosperity." 

With  the  task  on  our  hands  of 
feeding  Europe,  the  farmer  should 
receive  top  prices  for  his  wheat. 
Just  what  these  prices  will  be  de- 
pends to  some  extent  on  how  much 
the  food  speculators  will  get  out 
of  it;  also  on  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen at  the  Dardanelles.  Russian 
wheat  is  seeking  an  outlet  into 
France,  Italy,  and  England,  and 
should  the  allied  forces  be  success- 
ful in  their  attempts  to  drive  the 
Turk  from  his  stronghold,  prices 
for  American  wheat  would  drop. 
This  outcome  still  seems  rather 
problematical,  and  as  several  editors 
remind  us,  there  arc  good  reasons 


section  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  The 
leading  eight  grain-producing  countries  of 
the  old  world,  he  tells  us,  are  expected  to 
produce,  at  the  most,  265,000,000  bushels 
less  than  last  year,  thus: 

"The  French  crop  is  estimated  at  two 

hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  

against  two  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lion  in  last  year’s  poor  harvest,  “ 

and  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  ™ j 
million  in  1913;  Germany  may  raise  |||94 
one  hundred  and  thirty  million  IgSf.ilfl 
bushels,  or  twenty-eight  million  un- 
der  last  year,  and  forty-one  million  :1  f 
less  than  two  years  ago;  Russia  six  iS'i  , 
hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels,  JcTI 

a loss  of  twenty-eight  million  uQ, 

bushels  from  the  last  harvest,  and  yftj, 
of  one  hundred  million  from  1913;  -j  / 
the  Danubian  countries  will  hardly  ({/ A 

have  more  than  sixty- nine  million  f '• 
bushels,  a shade  under  last  year."  f 

Says  the  Atlanta  Journal:  1/7,- 

“Of  the  nine  hundred  and  fifty  ; 
million-bushel  wheat  crop  reason-  ; / , 

ably  expected  for  the  United  States  1/  A 

this  year,  the  Government  esti-  I 

mates  that  some  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  million  bushels  will  be 
available  for  export,  after  allowing 
for  all  domestic  needs.  To  appre- 
ciate the  full  significance  of  this 
prospect,  it  should  he  noted  that  the 
European  demand  for  wheat  in  the 
coming  season  is  reckoned  con- 
servatively at  six  hundred  million  bushbfi 
bushels.  If  these  probabilities  are 
borne  out  by  events,  America’s  cn- 


for  believing  that  Russia  will  have  much 
less  wheat  to  ship  than  formerly,  the  rea- 
son being  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  mil- 
lions of  farm  workers  for  the  army.  As  the 
Chicago  Journal  puts  it,  the  American  farm- 
ers “will  serve  both  themselves  and  human- 
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SATTERFIELD,  in  Wichita  Beacon 


The  C»ll  of  the  Wild 

ity  by  planting  a large  acreage  of  wheat/’ 

Basing  its  conclusions  on  the  crop  re- 
ports gathered  by  its  own  representatives, 
the  St.  Louis  Globc-Deniocrat  sees  only 
confidence  in  the  future.  The  excessive 
rainfall,  the  reporters  find,  has  done  some 
damage,  “retarding  the  harvesting  and 
threshing  of  wheat  and  deteriorating  its 
quality  in  some  sections,  and  injuring  corn 
in  the  lowlands. 

“But  happily,  the  yield  of  all  staple  crops  is 
so  large  that  these  injuries  will  not  greatly 
affect  the  total  crop.  The  Hessian  fly  and 
the  boll  weevil  have  put  in  an  appearance, 
as  usual,  but  neither  threatens  much  harm. 
The  report  of  the  diversification  of  crops 
in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  is  espe- 
cially gratifying.  Arkansas  will  have  a rec- 
ord corn  crop,  and  its  retarded  cotton  crop 
is  growing  fast  now.  Texas  will  have  a 
great  yield  of  wheat,  oats  and  corn,  in  addi- 
tion to  cotton.  Oklahoma  will  have  a mis- 
cellaneous crop  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat  ami 
alfalfa  and  an  unusual  yield  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  Kan- 
sas wheat  crop  is  100,000,000  bushels,  or  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  crop  of  the  nation.  Crops 
in  Iowa  are  backward,  and  Illinois  has  suf- 
fered much  from  the  floods.  But  the  pres- 
ent weather  will  bring  a change  for  the 
better. 

“In  portions  of  Missouri,  where  the  corn 
had  to  be  replanted,  there  is  hope  of  a-  good 
yield  of  early  maturing  varieties.  The 
pastures  wrcre  never  better,  although  in 
some  instances  the  first  crops  of  hay  and 
alfalfa  could  not  be  properly  harvested.  The 
conditions  in  what  may  be  called  St.  Louis 


trade  territory  seem  to  be  much  better  than 
in  the  country  at  large,  although  the  gen- 
eral yield  will  be  above  normal.  The  large 
foreign  demand  for  foodstuffs  contributes 
not  a little  to  the  spirit  of  optimism  in  the 
agricultural  world,  which  is  reflected  in  the 
activities  of  all  business  whose  success  di- 
rectly depends  upon  farming.  From  some 
sections  come  reports  that  the  farmers  will 
raise  more  hogs  and  other  live  stock  than 
usual,  a fact  which  should  bring  general 
gratification.” 

The  growing  sentiment  in  England  re- 
garding American  cotton  as  contraband,  it 
must  be  admitted,  looks  ominous.  The  war 
already  has  seriously  injured  the  southern 
cotton  growers,  and  if  the  shipments  now 
are  to  be  held  up,  the  situation  will  become 
intolerable.  Answering  a suggestion  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  that  Great 
Britain  purchase  all  the  available  supply, 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  admitted  that  grave 
international  difficulties  were  arising,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  devise  some 
policy  that  would  not  only  keep  cotton  out 
of  Germany,  but  would  at  the  same  time 
respect  the  rights  of  neutral  nations.  He 
added  that  the  government  had  under  con- 
sideration a plan  which  it  believed  would 
be  reasonably  and  substantially  effective. 
He  dropped  no  hint,  however,  as  to  the 
alternative,  though  he  declared  that  the  pur- 
chase of  the  entire  crop  w'ould  be  “a  serious 
financial  undertaking.” 

“It  would,”  affirms  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
“So  serious,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
likely  to  be  attempted.  Our  cotton  prob- 
lem was  acute  last  year.  This  year,  the 
planter  is  looking  forward  to  equally  un- 
fortunate experiences.  Probably  w’orse. 
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" — and  food,  too,  to  keep  them  alive.” 
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For  the  European  demand  will  be  far  less 
than  that  of  a year  ago,  and,  according  to 
estimate,  not  less  than  5,000,000  bales  of  last 
year’s  crop  are  still  in  storage.  Experts  say 
that  the  accessible  markets  in  Europe  are 
glutted  with  the  staple.  So  gloomy,  there- 
fore, is  the  outlook  for  the  planter  that 
already  there  is  talk  of  another  cotton  pool." 

Germany's  interest  in  the  topic  is  ex- 
plained by  the  Scientific  American,  thus: 

“While  the  majority  of  German  guns  are 
of  about  3-inch  caliber,  she  has  an  immense 
number  of  heavy  guns  and  howitzers  rang- 
ing from  4-inch  caliber  to  12-inch,  and  she 
has  been  using  large  quantities  of  heavy 
artillery  ammunition.  The  amount  of  cot- 
ton used  for  every  round  fired  will  average 
well  over  four  pounds.  The  expenditure 
of  cotton  in  Germany  is,  therefore,  about 
four  times  250,000  pounds,  or  1,000,000 
pounds  per  day.  That  figure  does  not  in- 
clude the  amount  used  for  small-arms  am- 
munition,, that  needed  for  the  navy,  or  that 
used  to  make  clothing  for  the  army.  One 
million  pounds  of  cotton  per  day  is  2,000 
bales  of  500  pounds  each  or  730,000  bales 
per  annum,  about  one-half  the  usual  ex- 
portation of  cotton  to  Germany.  Germany’s 
reserve  supply  of  powder  has  undoubtedly 
been  used  up  by  this  time  and  her  future 
ability  to  wage  war  for  a long  period  de- 
pends on  a regular  supply  of  cotton  from 


the  United  States;  for  all  other  sources  of 
supply  are  closed  to  her.” 

On  the  subject  of  general  business  con- 
ditions, the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  notes  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  cease  meddling,  at  least  for  the  present. 
This  newspaper  believes  that  we  are  “shak- 
ing off  our  business  fear,"  and  adds: 
“Business  reports  for  the  last  few  weeks 
show  a praise-worthy  effort  to  shake  off  the 
fear  that  has  handicapped  many  lines  cf 
enterprise  since  the  beginning  of  the  Demo- 
cratic administration.  Unfortunately,  there 
was  much  reason  for  this  timidity,  and  the 
‘policies'  of  the  various  department  heads 
did  not  tend  to  reassure  those  who  were 
anxious  to  develop  our  resources.  Lately, 
however,  there  have  been  signs  of  a return 
of  confidence,  based  largely  on  the  belief 
that  we  are  not  to  have  any  further  hostile 
legislation.  This  is  a good  thing,  and  it 
should  have  the  effect  of  spurring  the  am- 
bition of  all  those  who  have  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  this  great  country. 

“The  prospect  of  record-breaking  crops 
fills  bankers  and  business  men  with  hope, 
and  when  to  this  are  added  immense  war  or- 
ders running  into  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  we  may  well  believe  that  there 
is  a prospect  of  bridging  over  the  unfor- 
tunate conditions  brought  about  by  theoret- 
ical political  leaders.” 
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Italy  in  the  Scheme  of 
European  Caricature 


WILL  Ernest  Lissauer  write  a com- 
panion piece  to  his  “Hymn  of  Hate” 
against  England,  and  thus  win  an- 
other decoration  from  the  kaiser?  Has 
Italy  replaced  Great  Britain  as  the  ob- 
ject of  Teutonic  contempt?  Raven-Hill  in 
a recent  Punch  cartoon  has  the  kaiser  cross- 
ing out  the  name  of  England  on  the  wall, 
and  marking  up  the  revised  legend,  "Gott 
strafe  Italicn.”  To  understand  the  present 
feelings  of  Germany  toward  her  erstwhile 
ally  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
cartoons  from  the  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Munich  journals. 

Here  Italy  is  portrayed  as  a Judas  betray- 
ing his  brother  for  thirty  million  pieces  of 
silver.  Kladderadatsch  devotes  an  entire 
page  to  an  Italian  "black  hand”  letter,  read- 
ing: "To  Mrs.  Austria:  If  you  don’t  hand 
over  the  Trentino,  Trieste,  and  Dalmatia  at 
once,  we’ll  cut  your  throat.  The  Society  of 
the  Black  Hand,  otherwise  Italia.”  D’An- 
nunzio, the  Italian  poet,  whose  enthusiasm 
did  much  to  arouse  his  countrymen,  is  un- 
mercifully lampooned,  while  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  by  reason  of  his  small  stature, 
seems  to  be  a standing  challenge  to  the 


satirists  of  Germany.  This  Lilliputian 
monarch  has  come  to  be  almost  as  much  of 
an  established  comic  character  as  Charlie 
Chaplin  in  America. 

In  the  hands  of  the  German  caricaturists 
he  becomes  a sort  of  wooden  soldier — a 
plaything  for  the  children.  His  cowlike  eye, 
his  toothbrush  mustache,  his  pompous  mili- 
tary cap,  his  tremendously  big  sword,  all 
stamp  him  as  a very  ludicrous  fellow  indeed. 
The  motto  of  the  royal  house  of  Italy, 
"Sempre  avanti  Savoia”  (Always  forward. 
Savoy),  is  applied  by  one  cartoonist  to  the 
king,  as,  confident  in  his  leader,  he  follows 
the  fervid  singer,  D’Annunzio,  over  the 

Brecipice,  and  into  war.  "D’Annunzio,  the 
►ivine,”  is  pictured  walking  in  the  clouds, 
and  twanging  a gold  harp. 

Again  the  Italian  king  is  represented  as  so 
small  that  he  is  mistaken  by  his  soldiers  as 
a shell  and  almost  placed  in  the  breech  of  a 
cannon  by  accident.  Simplicissimus  has 
him  handing  a uniform  to  a recruit,  who  is 
about  twice  his  size.  "What  do  I want  with 
this  bandit’s  outfit?”  asks  the  latter.  "That 
is  the  king’s  cloak,”  is  the  reply;  "you  can 
wear  it  with  honor.” 
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History  brands  Italy  as  a traitor. 
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RUDOLF  HERRUANH,  in  Die  Uuskele,  Vienna 
THE  LION  OF  ST.  MARK’S 

“Corpo  di  Dio  I It’s  getting  so  uncomfortable  up  here,  that  I think  I'll  exchange 
pedestals  with  D’Annunzio." 
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From  L'Esquella  de  la  Torralna,  Barcelona 


THE  OLD  TO  THE  YOUNG 
Garibaldi:  "I  hope  you’ll  behave  like  a man." 
Victor  Emmanuel:  T'Yet.  Like  1,000,000  men." 


German  contempt  for  Italy  expresses  it- 
self in  other  cartoons,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  contrast  the  enemy’s  insignificance 
with  the  majesty  of  Germany.  Thus,  the 
imperial  eagle  and  the  double  eagle  of  Aus- 
tria are  seen  perched  on  an  Alpine  crag. 
They  gaze  with  supreme  hauteur 
in  the  direction  of  another  crag 
where  the  diminutive  figure  of 
Italy  as  a “bersaglicre”  appears. 

“And  he  would  pretend  to  hunt 
us!”  exclaim  the  dignified  birds; 

“Why,  he  is  only  equipped  for 
shooting  snipe.” 

An  Austrian  cartoonist  compares 
the  Italian  plume  with  a dandelion. 

At  least,  the  gigantic  Austrian  sol- 
dier mistakes  it  for  one,  and  with 
one  puff  of  his  breath  blows  all  the 
feathers  away,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  stem,  which  in  this  case  bears 
a resemblance  to  King  Victor. 

The  plume  again  is  utilized  in  a 
scries  of  sketches  as  a new  outfit 
of  tail  feathers  which  the  French 
cock  manages  to  acquire.  In  the 
old  days,  as  one  cartoonist  pictures 
for  us,  the  Britons  and  Gauls 
brought  tribute  to  the  Roman  con- 
queror, but  today  England  and 
France  contract  a “Judas  loan”  in 
Italy. 

Tnat  Italy  was  moved  orimarily 
by  material  interests  is  the  theme 
of  other  wordless  editorials.  Be- 
hind the  transaction  is  always  seen 
the  figure  of  Earl  Grey,  for  whom 
the  Germans  seem  to  have  un- 
bounded hatred.  Italy,  for  in- 
stance, is  depicted  as  a horse,  draw- 


ing Earl  Grey,  Poincar£,  and 
others,  in  a wagon.  Dangling  in 
front  of  the  “horse’s”  nose  is  a bag 
labeled  “100,000  Pounds,”  and  the 
driver  is  represented  as  saying, 
“Gct-ap,  horsey,  get-ap.”  Lustige 
Blaetter  pays  its  respects  to  the  al- 
leged Italian  greed  by  portraying 
Italy  as  a robber.  Rather  dreadful 
is  this  bandit’s  aspect,  with  crossed 
eyes,  glowering  countenance,  and 
millstone  teeth — a sort  of  jack-o- 
lantern  to  frighten  children  with — 
while  the  creature  is  supposed  to 
be  saying:  “A  giftl  [Referring  to 
the  Austrian  concessions]  I would 
not  have  it.  I am  a robber,  and 
would  rather  steal.” 

Even  the  lion  of  St.  Mark’s 
comes  in  for  his  share  of  German 
ridicule.  The  terrified  beast  is 
seen  trembling  on  top  of  his  pillar, 
while  a German  taube  hovers  over- 
head, and  the  soldiers  below  aim 
innocuous  bullets  at  it.  “Corpo  di 
Dio!”  exclaims  the  frightened  Leo, 
“it  is  getting  so  uncomfortable  up 
here  that  I guess  I’ll  exchange 
pedestals  with  D’Annunzio.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  German  at- 
titude toward  Italy  is  one  of  mingled  hatred 
and  scorn.  Italy  is  a bandit  and  a traitor. 
May  God  punish  her!  Contrasted  with  the 
German  shafts  of  bitterness  are  the  cartoons 
from  France  and  England,  and  from  Italy 
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* TO  GENERAL  CADORNA 
Italy:  "Finish  thy  father’s  work.  Out  with  Germany  1" 


General  Cadorna.  commander  in  chief  of  the  Italian  artnjvia 
the  son  of  Count  Cadorna.  a hero  in  the  war  with  Austria  in  1860. 
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A.  ROESELER,  in  Fliegende  Blatlltr 

D’Annunzio:  "Such  an  honorarium  have  1 never 
received  for  my  best  romance." 

herself.  Even  during  the  months  of  her 
neutrality,  Italy’s  cartoons  of  the  German 
emperor  were  not  flattering.  Latin  chivalry 
apparently  revolted  at  the  desolation  of  Bel- 
gium, and  the  kaiser  was  represented  as  a 
plunderer.  Even  strict  censorship  failed  to 
preserve  neutrality  so  far  as  the  cartoonists 
were  concerned.  The  fact  that  it  was  for- 
bidden to  display  cartoons  in  the  shop  win- 
dows whetted  rather  than  dulled  public 
curiosity,  especially  when  dealers  would  ad- 
vertise something  within  that  could  not  be 
shown  outside.  It  was  the  Italian  cartoon- 
ists who  led  the  interventionists  and  inten- 
sified popular  clamor  for  war.  Prince  von 
Buclow  was  mercilessly  lampooned,  while 
neutralists  came  in  for  ridicule  and  criticism 
on  all  sides.  Now  that  the  decision  has 
been  made,  the  tone  of  Italian  caricature 
has  changed.  Italy  is  now  represented  as 
ioining  in  the  fight  for  the  sake  of  the 
higher  civilization.  Recent  pages  from 
L’Asino  reflect  fairly  this  spirit.  One  car- 
toon by  Galantara  (“Rata  Langa”),  the 
cartoonist  who  by  portraying  the  kaiser  as 
a bandit  recently  nearly  involved  himself 
and  L’Asino  in  an  international  law  suit, 
shows  Italy  grasping  the  bloody  ax  which 
a war-crazed  Germany  is  wielding.  The 
Teuton  has  in  his  clutches  a child  from 


which  one  hand  has  been  cut  off.  Another 
by  the  same  artist  pictures  Austria,  Ger- 
many, and  Turkey  in  full  flight,  only  a jump 
ahead  of  a deluge  of  shells,  labeled  with  the 
name  of  the  entente  powers.  The  Italian 
shell  is  the  most  prominent  of  all.  French 
and  English  cartoonists  naturally  cast  Italy 
in  a patriotic  role,  drawing  the  sword  in 
the  name  of  humanity. 

Of  somewhat  more  interest  are  the  car- 
toons from  Spain.  Here,  too,  the  diminu- 
tive size  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  comes 
to  the  aid  of  the  satirists.  Garibaldi  is. 
shown  patting  the  little  monarch  on  the 
back,  and  with  the  words,  “I  hope  you’ll 
behave  like  a man,”  pointing  to  destiny  and 
glory.  And  undaunted,  despite  his  stature, 
the  king  answers:  “Yes,  like  1,000,000  men!” 

A Barcelona  journal  has  Italy  as  a mos- 
quito tickling  the  kaiser’s  nose.  Again  the 
neutral  cartoonist  depicts  his  brother  Latin 
blowing  out  smoke  rings  representing  the 
Trentino,  Trieste,  the  Adriatic,  and  Asia 
Minor,  while  Germany  industriously  pol- 
ishes his  shoes.  One  is  left,  however,  with 
the  suggestion  that  it  is  only  a dream  from 
which  the  dreamer  will  shortly  awake,  pos- 
sibly to  find  the  situation  reversed. 

Thus  a study  of  Italy  in  the  scheme  of 
the  European  cartoonist  reveals  possi- 
bilities, both  in  subject  matter  and  treat- 
ment, that  the  cartoonists  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  might  observe  with  profit.  Italy 
is  something  more  than  a mere  boot  to  be 
placed  ad  libitum  on  the  leg  of  Mars.  Per- 
haps more  familiarity  with  modern  history, 
also,  might  help  the  American  cartoonist  in 
the  assembling  of  his  ideas. 


L.  RAVER-HILL,  in  Fundi 
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ON  THE  ISONZO 


Victor  Emmanuel:  “You  said  you  would  show  me  our  successes,  but  I see  nothinE." 
Cadorna:  “That’s  it.” 
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THE  DIVINE  D'ANNUNZIO 
The  King  must  Follow  the  Poet.  “Sempre  avanti,  Savoia.” 

'Scntpre  avanti,  Savoia"  (Always  forward,  Savoy)  is  the  motto  of  the  royal  house  of  Italy. 
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"A  gift?  I wouldn’t  have  it.  I am  a robber,  and  would  rather  steal.” 
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INTERNAL  TROUBLES  THREATEN  JOHN  BULL 


GREAT  Britain  has  been  threatened  re- 
cently with  an  internal  peril  more 
serious  than  any  danger  from  outside. 
This  was  the  strike  of  the  200,000  coal  min- 
ers in  Wales.  Fortunately  for  England,  they 
have  been  persuaded  to  resume  their  work, 
won  over  by  appeals  by  Premier  Asquith 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  For  a time,  how- 
ever, the  very  existence  of  the  British  navy 
was  threatened,  as  the  navy  relies  chiefly 
on  the  coal  from  Wales.  A situation  almost 
bordering  on  civil  war  has  likewise  been 
averted,  as  the  government,  under  the  muni- 
tions act,  might  have  proceeded  drastically 
and  tried  to  force  the  men  to  work,  had  not 
the  strike  been  settled  otherwise.  The  min- 
ers have  contended  that  the  war  contractors 
have  been  pocketing  the  dividends,  and  have 
refused  to  give  the  workingman  a share. 
Their  act  in  laying  down  their  tools,  they 
held.  W'as  not  less  unpatriotic  than  the  con- 
duct of  their  employers  in  profiting  at  the 
expense  of  the  government.  Though  the 
storm  seems  to  have  blown  over,  who  can 
say  that  it  is  not  a forerunner  of  a larger 
unrest  that  before  long  will  assert  itself  and 
shake  the  very  thrqirts  of  Europe? 

The  British  prfcss  in  its  reference  to  the 
Welsh  miners  has  been  most  indignant. 
‘ They  have  taken  a step,"  declares  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Graphic,  “which  places  them 
beyond  the  pale  of  sympathy,”  This  news- 
paper describes  their  act  as  one  of  open 
mutiny,  and  continues: 

“If  they  were  soldiers  in  the  field  they 
would  be  shot  without  mercy.  . . . But 
so  far  as  the  Munitions  Act  itself  goes,  they 
can  safety  snap  their  fingers  at  the  Govern- 
ment. This  Act  having  failed  on  the  very 
first  occasion  on  which  it  has  been  tried, 
other  means  must  be  found  to  prevent  hot- 


headed Socialists  and  their  irresponsible  fol- 
lowers from  pursuing  a policy  which  might 
easily  involve  the  greatest  disaster  to  the 
nation." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  contrasts  the 
idleness  of  the  miners  with  the  industry  of 
the  men  aboard  the  men-of-war,  in  the 
trenches,  and  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  It 
is  not  a pleasant  outlook  for  the  miners,  adds 
the  Telegraph,  for: 

“In  defying  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  they  have,  it  may  be 
urged,  acted  with  their  eyes  open;  but  only 
to  a limited  extent.  They  must  have  realized 
the  essential  character  of  their  labor  to  the 
Navy,  the  Army,  the  transport  service,  the 
munition  factories.  And  yet  they  struck. 
What  is  the  explanation?  It  may  perhaps 
be  partly  found  in  the  pro-German  propa- 
ganda carried  on  in  some  districts  by  the  In- 
dependent Labor  party.  ...  To  some 
extent  it  may  be  looked  for  in  the  spread 
of  the  Syndicalist  views.  It  may  be  found 
in  antagonism  to  capital  as  represented  by 
the  mine  owners,  and  a belief  that  the  lat- 
ter arc  exploiting  the  miners’  labor  in  order 
to  make  large  war  profits,” 

Nor  are  Britain's  troubles,  even  with  the 
settlement  of  the  coal  strike,  at  an  end. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  the  great  nation  seems 
to  be  drifting  into  conscription.  The  na- 
tional registration  bill  might  be  said  to  be 
the  first  step  in  that  direction.  Confronted 
also  by  a dearth  of  ammunition  and  alarm- 
ing waste  of  individual  wealth,  England  may 
well  wonder  how  she  is  going  to  come  out 
of  the  war.  The  cry  is  still  for  more  men 
— and  yet  more  men;  men  at  the  front,  and 
men  in  the  munition  factories.  Economy  is 
being  urged,  but  Great  Britain,  being  an 
imperfect  democracy,  cannot  compel  the 
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Going  to  War 


obedience  which  is  Germany.  This  strik- 
ing difference  between  the  two  nations  is 
set  forth  aptly  by  the  Detroit  Tribune, 
which  says: 

“If  the  Welsh  coal  miners  were  Germans 
they  would  go  on  digging  coal,  or  they 
would  be  sent  speedily  to  a place  where— 
they  would  go  on  digging  coal. 

“It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  Teu- 
tonic system  that  men  do  what  they 
are  told,  in  infinite  confidence  that 
it  is  all  right.  It  is  one  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  democracy  that  men 
come  presently  to  believe  what  the 
politicians  have  told  them  all  the 
time,  namely,  that  'they  are  the  peo- 
ple.’ Where  a monarchy  exalts  the 
ideal  of  the  State,  individual  service 
is  commanded.  Where  democracy 
exalts  the  ideal  of  the  People,  in- 
dividual service  tends  to  become 
optional. 

“Especially  is  this  true  where  the 
ideal  of  democracy  has  lived  side 
by  side  with  an  emasculated  feudal 
system  whose  beneficiaries  live  by 
financial  and  not  by  baronial  power. 

Class  lines  have  been  tightly  drawn 
in  London.  Amelioration  of  con- 
ditions have  had  to  be  fought  for 
almost  to  the  brink  of  revolution. 

In  times  of  peace  the  workers  and 
the  capitalists  have  been  so  bitterly 
at  odds  that  even  the  shock  of  a 
great  war  has  failed  to  heal  the 
I'-each.  ‘Fight  for  YOUR  country. 

Work  for  YOUR  country/  the  mil- 
lion begrimed  workers  are  told. 

‘Aye,  it’s  OUR  country  when  the 
shells  begin  to  sing/  the  workers 
retort.  'But  it’s  YOUR  country 


when  it  is  a question  of  war 
profits/  ” 

Opinion  is  somewhat  divided  as 
to  whether  the  Welsh  miners  arc 
patriotic  or  unpatriotic.  According 
to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  “if 
the  masses  of  workingmen  in  the 
United  Kingdom  feel  toward  the 
war  and  toward  the  law  as  these 
Welsh  miners  seem  to  feci,  the  out- 
look for  Great  Britain  is  a dark 
one.” 

“It  does  violence  to  reason,”  says 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  “to  form  a 
wholly  censorious  opinion  of  the 
British  workmen  who  are  embar- 
rassing their  country  by  strikes  and 
insistence  upon  trade  union  re- 
strictions in  the  year  of  national 
danger. 

“The  British  are  fighting  to  pre- 
serve what  is  valuable  to  them, 
their  national  importance  and  wel- 
fare. They  believe  that  to  be  in- 
volved. British  workmen  have 
been  fighting  in  social  wars  for 
years  for  what  was  valuable  to 
them,  the  conditions  of  a decent 
livelihood,  and  it  has  been  the 
shame  and  it  is  now  the  peril  of  Great  Britain 
that  only  a few  of  her  statesmen,  the  most 
conspicuous  Lloyd  George,  have  realized 
that  communal  interests  were  involved  in 
the  individual’s  comforts  and  necessities. 

“In  war  circumstances  the  employing 
class  finds  increased  profit  and  the  employed 
class  is  called  upon  for  increased  work. 
Great  Britain  has  insisted  upon  an  individ- 
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uaJisra  which  to  the  worker  meant  progress  by  strife.  It  now 

asks  for  a communism  which  means  progress  by  sacrifice 
and  the  worker  asks  for  more  consideration.  It  the  Brit- 
ish empire  is  to  lie  worth  working  for  and  fighting  for. 
why  should  it  not  he  worth  something  to  its  workers? 

"rite  question  as  the  British  strikers  propound  it 
ha-  the  ugly  aspect  of  disloyalty,  but  why  should 
not  a state  establish  itself  as  something  worthy 
of  the  great  sacrifice  it  asks?  If  Britain  is  to 
ask  men  to  work  and  die  for  her  let  her  make 
herself  worth  dying  for.  The  same  stipula- 
tion  soon  will  apply  to  the  United  States. 

“There  is  intelligence  in  the  British 
labor  movement  and  it  wants  more 
than  sentiment.  Men  fight  for  what 
is  dear  to  them.  Sometimes  the 
value  is  sentimental,  sometimes 
it  is  practical.  Sentiment  for 
sacrifice  in  war  will  not  grow 
sturdily  in  a soil  never  en- 
riched by  a consideration 
of  human  needs  in  time 
of  peace. 

“If  tile  British 
workman  be  surly 
and  disloyal  it  is 
because  h i s 


not  reveal  in  times  of  ease  sufficient  consid- 
eration for  him  to  make  national  emergency 
a personal  danger.” 

As  to  the  national  registration  hill,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  may  not  necessarily  mean  con- 
scription, iti  that  it  applies  to  both  sexes. 
Its  immediate  aim  is  to  classify  all  persons 
between  15  and  65  years  of  age  with  a view 
to  organizing  the  community  more  effi- 
ciently for  state  purposes.  In  a discussion 
of  the  measure  the  London  Times  says: 

“It  is  the  first  really  definite  step  towards 
that  complete  mobilization  of  our  national 
strength,  in  men  and  women,  for  which  we 
have  so  often  pleaded.  The  war  will  not  he 
won  by  making  lists,  but  the  lists  will  help 
us  in  the  organization  of  victory. 


“The  provisions  of  the  measure,  and  es- 
pecially the  inclusion  of  women,  sufficiently 
.dispose  of  the  narrow  view  that  it  is  a mere 
device  to  introduce  ‘conscription’  for  the 
Army.  We  ourselves,  as  our  readers  know, 

are  among  those and  they  are  a growing 

’lumber-  who  doubt  whether  the  burden  of 
this  war  can  be  sustained  by  the  so-called 
'voluntary  system,'  and  doubt  still  more 
whether  the  nation  would  be  any  the  better 
if  it  could.  But  the  call  to  service  in  the 
fighting-line  is  only  a fraction  of  the  national 
problem.  This  war,  as  has  often  been  said, 
will  be  won  in  the  workshops  quite  as  much 
as  in  the  trenches.  The  duty  of  some  is  to 
fight.  The  duty  of  others,  especially  skilled 
men,  is  to  provide  the  combatants  with  the 
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From  Poll  Hall  Gazette,  London 

WAR— WITH  A PASTE  POT 

John  Bull:  "Look  here,  that  sort  of  thing  is  all  very  well  for  pills  and  soap,  but 
don't  you  think  it’s  about  time  you  tried  something  more  DEFINITE?" 
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Prom  Ike  Passing  Show,  London 

Every  Shell  a Lifeguard 

means  of  fighting.  A very  large  number  of 
people  who  cannot  fight  and  are  not  skilled 
craftsmen  can  help  in  the  rougher  or  simpler 
war  tasks  in  this  country,  or  can  release 
men  for  either  the  front  or  the  factories. 
The  National  Register  will  show  us  the 
full  extent  of  our  resources,  and  will  enable 
the  authorities  to  allot  all  available 
men  and  women  to  tasks  which  in 
some  form  or  other,  perhaps  some- 
times remotely,  will  assist  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war  upon  which  our 
whole  future  fate  depends.” 

Recent  ministerial  utterances  as 
to  the  necessity  of  personal  econ- 
omy have  a strange  ring  when  it 
is  remembered  that  until  recently 
the  British  have  been  rejoicing  over 
the  issuance  of  bread  tickets  in 
Germany.  Many  of  the  London 
newspapers  are  now  indorsing  the 
ministry’s  advice.  Thus,  we  read 
in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph: 

“Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
is  intimately  concerned  in  the  mat- 
ter; and  we  offer  no  apology  for 
insisting  again  on  the  very  serious 
need  that  exists  for  a thorough- 
going, diligent,  and  drastic  applica- 
tion of  the  Ministers’  own  excel- 
lent advice  to  the  whole  field  of 
public  expenditure,  both  Imperial 
and  local,  in  this  Kingdom.  Lord 
Midlcton's  resolution  in  the  House 
of  Lords  ‘that  in  view  of  the  nec- 
essary expenditure  on  the  war  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  Government  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  reduce  the 
civil  expenditure  of  the  country* 


gave  precise  expression  to  the 
thought  of  every  British  subject 
who  has  the  smallest  acquaintance 
with  the  business  side  of  national 
or  municipal  government.  No  sane 
being  can  pretend  now  to  misun- 
derstand the  importance  of  econ- 
omy in  the  case  of  every  individual 
who  has  command  of  money.  The 
necessity  of  adding  to  the  national 
savings,  of  diminishing  the  flow  of 
unessential  imports  into  the  coun- 
try, and  of  increasing,  by  our  dis- 
use of  luxuries,  the  volume  of 
labour  available  for  indispensable 
services — those  things  have  been 
lucidly  explained  and  powerfully 
urged  on  the  nation;  and  the  nation, 
while  in  the  act  of  responding  to 
the  appeal,*  is  anxious  to  know 
what  those  who  have  the  handling 
of  public  money  are  going  to 
achieve  in  the  same  direction.” 

A sample  of  a newspaper  plea  for 
private  and  public  economy  is  the 
following  from  Reynolds’s  News- 
paper; 

“There  are  few  so  poor  but  that 
they  may  reduce  expenditure  in 
some  particular.  There  are  many 
— even  among  those  who  do  not 
regard  themselves  as  rich — who  can  dis- 
pense with  things  which  they  have  regarded 
as  necessaries.  But  when  all  has  been  done 
by  the  individuals  there  will  still  be  vast 
fields  for  economy  in  another  sphere.  It  is 
no  use  asking  individuals  to  economize  if 
the  nation  does  not  also  practice  economy.” 
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The  Best  Mediation 

The  clasped  hands  represent  respectively  China  and  Japan. 


JAPAN’S  seizure  of  Kiachow  and  her 
forcing  of  a series  of  demands  down 
the  throat  of  the  Chinese  re- 
public seem  to  have 

brought  happiness  — 

to  nobody.  China 
has  retaliated  by  a 

boycott  on  Japanese  1 

goods.  Her  states- 
men, moreover,  are 

blamed  by  the  more  / 

progressive  press  of  r / 

the  country  for 
committing  b 1 u n- 

ders  that  have  led  to  te»y  V 

the  present  deplor-  n.  / 

able  state  of  affairs.  ^ 

Japan,  suffering  ytag&C  fj/fQ  jg 

front  the  boycott,  | 

also  blames  her  ;• 

leaders  for  having  A/ 

insisted  on  a pro-  y 1 . 

gram  that  has  ■ A / 

caused  the  Chinese  ,/  ; 

worm  to  turn.  '/  / / 

The  Japan  Times,  — j / <fk.  ;7,?I/V> 

while  it  indulges  in  Wi  ij  trv/ty 

no  such  criticism  t If  / 

against  the  Tokyo  »y  V/  \ 

administra-  > , 1 

tion,  frankly  admits  S.  ' ' — -^^*5 

that  the  situation  is  iv  Zsy 

critical,  and  “hopes  yff/ 

that  China  will  find 

out  her  mistake  as  Ls '/'j  'V-NTy  ''c^ 
soon  as  possible.”  ■V^S.V W/Hhiu^ 

"The  Chinese  f \H'V  rZS-llil/il;,, 

boycott  agitators,”  ■—  — miJIL. 

says  the  Times, 

“are  many  of  them  Chin,  Throwl  th,  Ti] 

undoubtedly  pa  i d An  a]|U8i0n  to  the  boyc 


hirelings  of  G e r-  the  Chinese  missiles. 


Kiachow  and  her  mans  and  other  trade  competitors.  It  must 
if  demands  down  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  they  are 
le  Chinese  re-  all  crying  patriotism  in  justification  of  their 

action,  and  not  a 

^Ear — — — small  section  of  the 

aft  Chinese  public  has 

0Ht/~ — entered  into  their 
t— ~\Z5]  way  of  thinking. 

tVy  -*^7 — \ There  i s further- 

\V\  more  a suspicion 

. / V k \ iILsJS  that  the  official  cir- 

/ / l jjjjwjyj  cles  arc  indirectly 

' V- assisting  the  move- 

iJr  /eSgV  I-,  v*  ||4^  ment.  The  paid 

V / / agitators  may  be 

/ J ^ A difficult  to  deal  with 

„ directly,  but  there 

/&W'  Vtt  should  not  be  much 

difficulty  in  convinc- 

^ j gcr  and  folly  of  its 

,'//  / official  wire  pulling 

,1  , in  the  senseless 

I j 'f  N game,  and  in  reach- 

h|  I £?.  \ ing  the  agitators 

T‘  III  VTJjy)  , «L  1 through  it.  Indeed, 

III  •/  rfEft^tK  ; V — 1 1 we  think,  that  from 

»’y  i ^ President  Yuan 

• / { ^'y  down,.  if  they  had 

v * ' C\ I) anything  to  do  at 

Jg]jr Za  yi  all  with  the 

yff'  g y/  agitators,  they  are 

jj. . Ve, — 'Z.sf  ,.’,f  now  fully  awakened 

AtfrjL  J to  their  error.  Grant 

that  boycott  causes 
jjjj  considerable  losses 

_l  j0  Japanese  export- 

fTom  Mimto  ers  w h a t benefit 

Chin.  Throw,  the  Tile,  from  HU  Own  Roof  will  that  bring  to 

An  .llu.ion  to  the  boycott.  J.p.n  is  the  object  of  China?  Surely  no 


Chinese  will  be  so 
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simple  minded  as  to  think  Japan  will 
thereby  give  up  the  treaties  just  concluded 
or  any  part  of  them.  All  the  satisfaction 
the  misguided  patriots  will  have  will  be  to 
sec  Japan’s  trade  with  their  country  fall  off; 
but  is  it  after  all  much  of  a satisfaction 
when  their  country  has  to  pay  for  it?  Is 
not  this  all  so  small  for  a proud  country 
like  China?  We  feel  assured,  then,  Presi- 
dent Yuan  and  his  Government  are  making 
ready  to  take  steps  to  put  an  end  to  the 
meaningless  war  on  Japanese  goods.” 

China,  meanwhile,  in  her  humiliation,  is 
said  to  have  decided  to  set  aside  May  7, 


the  day  of  acceptance  of  the  Japanese  ulti- 
matum, as  a day  of  national  shame.  Writ- 
ing from  Pekin  to  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Oscar  King  Davis  sends  translations  from  a 
number  of  the  vernacular  papers,  which 
comment  on  that  act  as  a national  disgrace. 

The  editor  of  the  Ching  Tsin  Shih  Pao, 
for  instance,  writes  in  this  lugubrious  vein: 
“My  countrymen,  let  us  weep  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.  This  is  the  day  of  Shame- 
ful Memory  to  us  Chinese  and  the  begin- 
ning of  Japanese  oppression. 

“We  have  harped  on  patriotism  and  other 
virtues,  but  how  about  today?  Where  is 
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our  patriotism  and  where  is  our  spirit? 
There  it  is,  the  tate  of  a disaster  to  our 
nation  before  us.  Yes,  our  future,  how 
about  it? 

“1  presume  our  people  will  soon  forget 
about  it,  at  least  our  diplomats  will  soon 
forget.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse  in  China  our  diplomats 
have  been  defeated  at  every  move,  and  our 
disgrace  has  been  accumulating  with  the 
defeats  of  our  diplomats.  The  conscience 
of  our  diplomats  has  become  so  hardened 
that  they  no  longer  know  what  is  disgrace. 

“What  do  they  do  in  time  of  peace  but 
drink  and  be  merry,  and  what  can  we  ex- 
pect of  them  when  troubles  appear  but  de- 
feat and  defeat?  Whether  our  officials  will 
forget  this  day  or  not  we  shall  not.” 

The  editor  of  the  Min  Pao  laments  thus: 

“May  7,  1915,  is  the  day  of  disgrace  to 
China.  Let  us  remember  it.  Engrave  it 
in  our  hearts  and  write  it  on  our  bones 
until  the  day  we  shall  have  revenged  the 
wrong. 

“Our  enemy  will  say  ‘the  Chinese  people 
will  soon  forget  such  a day  as  they  have 
forgotten  the  date  of  the  Chino-Japanesc 
war,  for  they  are  a wasted  and  a degenerate 
race.' 

“Let-  them  say  what  they  like.  Let  us 
continue  in  our  determined  endeavor  to 
cope  with  our  enemy  in  the  spirit  of  firm- 
ness and  quietness. 

“The  blood  that  boiled  in  our  veins  and 
the  hearts  that  thumped  in  our  bosoms  wdicn 
the  Japanese  first  imposed  their  demands 
on  our  government  will  continue  to  boil 
and  thump  though  our  officials  may  have 
decided  to  yield.  We  will  sleep  on  straw' 
and  cat  bitterness  until  the  day  of  revenge. 

“May  7.  1915 — the  day  we  shall  ever  re- 
member.” 


Another  in  the  same  strain  is  the  Huang 
Chung  Jih  Pao,  which  says: 

“Not  a single  one  of  the  Japanese  de- 
mands does  not  infringe  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  China,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  privileges  they  attempt  to  rob  from 
our  hands.  Not  a single  citizen  has  not 
been  looking  forward  to  our  government 
firmly  to  refuse  these  unreasonable  de- 
mands, for  on  it  depend  the  life  and  exist- 
ence of  our  nation. 

“Yet  our  diplomats  agreed  to  one  demand 
one  day,  and  agreed  on  another  the  next 
day,  until  hardly  any  of  the  inheritance 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers  is 
left. 

“Nevertheless  the  insatiable  Japanese 
served  an  ultimatum  on  us.  Such  an  insult 
to  China  is  without  parallel  in  history.  No 
one  who  has  life  in  him  can  stand  this  sort 
of  insult,  and  it  wras  hoped  that  we  would 
make  the  last  effort  to  preserve  our  sov- 
ereignty even  by  fire  and  blood. 

“Who  could  have  expected  that  our  gov- 
ernment would  be  cow'ed  by  a mere  Japa 
nese  document,  though  said  to  be  the  last — 
that  is,  an  ultimatum?  How  our  govern- 
ment could  so  easily  have  given  away  our 
integrity  and  our  independence  is  beyond 
our  understanding. 

“This  is  the  day  of  disgrace  for  us.  Let 
us  all  who  have  a heart  remember  for  aye.” 

Bitter  criticism  of  the  men  who  handled 
the  negotiations  and  despair  of  the  future 
of  the  Chinese  mark  the  editorial  utterance 
of  Min  Shih  Pao. 

“A  long  scries  of  blunders  has  been  com- 
mitted by  our  diplomats  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  Europe.  Never  have  they 
had  any  policy  in  dealing  with  diplomatic 
affairs,  but  fumed  and  blundered  whenever 
any  difficulty  arose.” 
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From  Osaka  Puck 

The  Old  Count  (Olcuma),  Trying  to  Compose  a Poem  with  Which  to  Pacify  the  People, 
Finds  the  News  from  China  Rather  Disturbing  to  His  Meditation 


WILL  Bryan  split  the  Democratio-^arty 
in  1916  as  Roosevelt  split  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  1912? 

From  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Washington 
correspondent  comes  the  statement  that  the 
closest  friends  of  President  Wilson  confi- 
dently expect  that  the  Nebraskan  will  exert 
his  influence  to  prevent  the  renomination 
of  the  president. 

“The  opposition  of  Mr.  Bryan/*  says  the 
dispatch,  “will  be  based  not  upon  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy,  but  upon  the 
single  term  declaration  in  the  Democratic 
platform  adopted  at  Baltimore,  to  which  he 
will  contend  Mr.  Wilson  is  com- 
mitted in  principle.” 

There  are  many  who  w 
believe  that  Mr.  Bryan, 
still  having  in  view  the 
presidency  for  him- 
self, inserted  the 
single-term  plank 
with  malice  afore- 


thought. If  his 
recent  activities 
and  veiled  utter- 
ances have  any 
significance,  it  is 
not  impossible 
that  he  will  an- 
nounce his  can- 
didacy on  a plat- 
form  embody- 
ing such  issues 
as  universal 
peace  and  dis- 
armament, 
woman’s  suf- 
frage, and  na- 
tion-wide pro- 
hibition.  H i s 
peace  propa- 
ganda he  is  now 


spreading  broadcast  through  the  medium  of 
his  Lincoln  publication,  The  Commoner, 
which  he  has  decided  to  issue  weekly.  As 
yet  this  newspaper  contains  no  hint  of  presi- 
dential aspirations,  but  it  contains  no  end 
of  statements  about  peace. 

The  resignation  of  the  former  secretary 
so  as  to  wash  his  hands,  as  it  were,  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  “Lusitania"  crisis, 
may  be  interpreted  in  some  quarters  as  a 
play  to  the  sympathies  of  the  German- 
Americans,  who  already  have  formed  an 
organization  to  oppose  Mr.  Wilson.  A 
national  election  coming  at  this  hour  of 
trial  for  the  nation,  would  be,  even 
under  normal  political  condi- 
tions, not  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing. The  nation  almost 
»s  a unit  has  stood  back 
of  the  president  in  his 
controversy  with 
Berlin,  and  a 


STEELE,  in  Denver  Post 


change  of  ad- 
ministration, un- 
less the  seas 
become  notice- 
ably calmer, 
might  be  noth- 
ing less  than  a 
calamity.  With 
Mr.  Bryan  as  a 
factor  in  the 
coming  strug- 
gle, the  situa- 
t i o n becomes 
comp  1 i c a t c d 
enough. 

In  a discus- 
sion of  the  "one 
term  schism.” 
the  Baltimore 
American, 
which  believes 
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that  a republican  will  succeed  Mr.  Wilson, 
says  that  "there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
William  Jennings  Bryan  will  not  achieve 
his  ancient  ambitions,  nor  will  he  have  the 
naming  of  the  next  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  presidency.”  The  writer  continues: 

“The  retirement  of  the  secretary  of 
state  from  the  cabinet  upon  an  alleged  point 
of  principle  is  now  seen  to  have  been  in 
reality  upon  a low  point  of  personal  politics. 
But  as  principle  is  the  one  gauge  of  his 
lofty  activities,  he  will  in  due  time  announce 
that  the  platform  of  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion drawn  up  by  himself  and  for  himself 
declares  in  favor  of  a single  term  occupancy 
of  the  presidency.  He  will  then  unctuously 
point  to  this  Democratic  principle 
— in  reality  a Bryan  self-seeking 
device — and  call  upon  his  party  the 
country  over  to  hold  the  impeccable 
doctrine  bv  which  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  the  White  House  would 
be  made  ineligible  for  another 
term. 

“When  matters  came  to  the  issue 
of  a deep  underlying  principle  of 
action  affecting  the  honor  and  in- 
fluence of  the  nation  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  the  president  set  his 
face  as  a flint  in  a direction  antip- 
odal to  that  of  his  secretary  of 
state.  This  in  the  mind  of  a man 
of  the  type  of  Mr.  Bryan,  consti- 
tutes a mortal  offense.  Hence, 
while  the  smooth  palaver  of  high 
regard  for  the  president  trickles 
from  his  lips  he  has  set  about  in 
a "business-like  manner  apparently, 
to  knife  Mr.  Wilson  in  case  of  his 
entertaining  aspirations  for  a sec- 
ond term.  The  President  has  never 
publicly  subscribed  to  the  one-term 


idea,  but  has  expressed  himseli 
sensibly  to  the  effect  that  the  head 
of  the  nation  is  the  chief  servant 
of  the  people  and  is  there  to  do 
their  will  as  long  as  they  care  to 
retain  him  in  his  post.  Hence  the 
one-term  schism  that  is  already  rup- 
turing the  Democratic  party  is  not 
bred  of  brash  advance  renunci- 
ations of  ambition,  in  which  a 
prior  president  indulged. 

“The  effect  of  this  split  in  the 
party,  which  has  only  minority 
rule,  through  the  grace  o{  the  Bull 
Moose  defection  from  the  Repub- 
lican ranks,  will  be  to  give  further 
impetus  to  the  selection  of  a Re- 
publican for  the  high  office. 

“Mr.  Wilson  has  proven  too 
resolute  a man  for  his  party  associ- 
ates and  the  split  of  Bryan  will  fur- 
nish a center  for  defectants  upon 
other  counts,  to  pull  awray  from 
him.  Thus  the  Democrats  will  dis- 
play their  old-time  ability  to  do 
the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time 
and  the  Republicans  will  reap  the 
benefit.” 

Mr.  Bryan,  as  the  Providence  Journal  puts 
is,  is  quite  equal  to  a “piece  of  political 
treachery  and  lolly,”  such  as  opposing  Presi- 
dent Wilson’s  renomination.  The  Journal 
proceeds  with  the  ex-secretary,  thus: 

"Ever  since  Mr.  Bryan  resigned  his  post 
as  head  of  the  Department  of  State,  con- 
jecture has  been  busy  with  his  motives.  And 
gradually  the  conviction  has  been  borne  in 
upon  his  fellow-citizens  that  however  much 
or  little  he  may  have  been  swayed  by  moral 
reasons,  he  had  his  eye  also  on  the  national 
campaign  of  1916. 

“The  Democratic  National  Convention  of 
1912,  acting  as  is  generally  understood  un- 
der Mr.  Bryan’s  direct  orders,  adopted  a 
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plank  in  favor  of  single  presidential  terms. 
The  Nebraska  politician  was  perfectly  aware, 
of  course,  of  what  he  was  about  when  he 
included  that  declaration  in  the  party  plat- 
form. It  left  the  door  open  for  his  return 
to  leadership  at  the  end  of  four  years.  It 
was  put  in  for  his  personal  benefit  and  for 
nothing  else  whatsoever.  And  now,  it  is  in- 
creasingly suspected,  he  proposes  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

“Whether  Mr.  Bryan  intends  to  be  himself 
a candidate  against  Mr.  Wilson  or  to  advo- 
cate the  choice  of  somebody  else  is  not  yet 

known.  His  recent  advocacy,  however,  of 
prohibition  and  woman  suffrage  as  national 
issues,  together  with  his  sharp  split  with  the 
President  on  the  Lusitania  question,  points 
to  his  personal  entrance  as  an  aspirant  for 
the  convention’s  favor.  For  there  is  no  other 


Democrat  who  embodies  these  issues  as  he 
embodies  them,  and  there  is  no  other  who 
has  had  in  the  past  anything  like  his  per- 
sonal following — there  is  no  profit  in  ignor- 
ing this  fact. 

“That  the  ex-Secretary  could  hope  to 
control  the  1916  convention  and  force  his 
nomination  against  Mr.  Wilson  seems  a 
futile  hope.  The  President  is  far  stronger, 
both  with  the  country  and  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  than  he  was  six  months  ago, 
while  the  discredited  ex-Secretary  is  far 
weaker.” 
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Now  We  Know  What  Bryan  Wanted  with  That  Plank 
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Mile.  Gilda  Darthy 

In  former  numbers  of  this  magazine  have  appeared  portraits  of  Mile.  Delysia  and  Miss  Kay  Laurell 
in  the  charming  pose  suggested  by  Icart’s  cartoon,  "La  Patrie,”  published  originally  in  the  London 
Sketch.  Thus,  England  and  America  have  been  represented.  Now  comes  Mile.  Darthy,  as  the  French 
"La  Patrie."  The  portrait  is  by  G.  Brisgand,  who  made  it  for  "Fantasio." 
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Still  “Muddling  Through”  the 
Dardanelles  Campaign 


WHILE  Germany  is  pressing  her  cam- 
paign desperately  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  the  allies  are  quite  as  vigor- 
ously renewing  their  attack  on  the  Darda- 
nelles, hoping  thereby  to  gain  a decisive  vic- 
tory. Fighting  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula 
has  resulted  in  staggering  casualties  on 
either  side.  Thus  far  no  decisive  gains  have 
been  reported,  and  from  London  come  signs 
of  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  way  the  cam- 
paign has  been  progressing. 

The  London  Daily  Mail,  commenting  on 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton’s  dispatch,  in  which  the 
British  commander  pays  tribute  to  the 
heroism  of  the  French  and  British,  but 
leaves,  as  the  Harmsworth  paper  intimates, 
a great  deal  unsaid,  thus  frankly  discusses 
the  situation: 

“All  the  world  knows  how  that  expedition 
has  been  bungled;  all  the  world  knows  that 
despite  unprecedented  bravery  on  the  part 
of  British,  French,  Canadians,  Australians 
and  Indians  we  have  hardly  advanced  at  all 
through  hills  and 
ravines  that  lead  up 
to  the  bottleneck  of 
Gallipoli. 

“That  expedition 
was  started  by  poli- 
ticians who  did  not 
even  know  that  the 
Germans  had  sub- 
marines capable  of 
getting  round 
through  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the 
Dardanelles,  which 
submarines,  having 
got  there,  cut  off  our 
army  from  its  sea 
base  and  blew  up 
two  British  battle- 
ships in  two  days. 

Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
does  not  seem  to 
have  expected  that 
the  Turks  would  be 
provided  with  those 
inventions  of  the 
devil,  machine  guns. 

“Our  politicians 
did  not  know'  that  by 
talking  so  much  in 
London  about  the 
expedition  before  it 
started  and  stirring 
up  so  much  excite- 
ment in  Alexandria 
and  Cairo  they  were 
also  warning  the 
Turk  and  the  Ger- 
man to  turn  a natu- 
rally difficult  coun- 
try into  a veritable 
series  of  fortresses. 


“Using  the  power  of  censorship  they  have 
for  months  hidden  the  whole  story  of  this 
vast  Dardanelles  expedition  from  the  pub- 
lic. They  cannot  hide  it  from  the  Germans, 
for  the  German  newspapers  had  ample  de- 
scriptions of  it.  They  cannot  hide  it  from 
the  neutral  countries  because  German  news- 
papers are  sedulously  circulated  in  those 
countries.  The  people  from  whom  the  ex- 
pedition has  been  hidden  are  the  people  at 
home,  and,  incidentally,  the  fathers  and 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  of  those 
whose  lives  have  been  risked  by  the  poli- 
ticians, yet  those  same  politicians  are  still 
in  their  places.” 

More  optimistic  is  the  view  taken  by  the 
Montreal  Star,  which  concedes  a final  vic- 
tory, although  admitting  that  success  is  slow 
in  coming.  Says  the  Star: 

“There  is  only  one  thing  the  matter  thus 
far  with  the  effort  to  force  the  Dardanelles, 
and  that  is  that  it  has  not  yet  succeeded.  If 
that  first  attempt  with  the  Allied  navies  had 
immed  i a t e 1 y suc- 
c e e d e d,  everyone 
would  have 
exclaimed,  ‘What  a 
stroke  of  genius!’ 
Just  because  it  did 
not  then  succeed  is 
a very  poor  reason 
for  condemning  out 
of  hand  the  men  who 
tried  it.  If  we  begin 
to  shoot  our  gen- 
erals who  fail,  we 
have  entered  upon  a 
dangerous  course. 

“Subsequent 
events  have  shown 
that  there  were  very 
weighty  reasons  foi 
the  attempt.  Prob- 
ably the  Russian  au- 
thorities knew  in 
the  winter  that  their 
supply  of  shells 
would  run  short  by 
May,  if  they  did  not 
get  early  and  abun- 
dant shipments.  But 
there  was  no  road 
by  which  they  could 
get  shipments.  Arch- 
angel was  frozen  up, 
and  had  only  a 
slender  line  of  rail- 
way to  carry  inland 
its  imports  when  it 
did  open.  But  if  the 
Dardanelles  had 
been  opened,  shells 
could  have  been 
poured  into  Odessa 
with  its  abundant 
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Throttled 

railway  connections;  and  this  whole  Ger- 
man drive  to  the  cast  might  have  been 
prevented. 

“Then  when  the  warships  steamed  away  to 
the  Dardanelles,  there  looked  to 
he  a fair  certainty  that  they  would 
be  immediately  supported  by  the 
excellent  Greek  army — and  pos- 
sibly by  a new  Venizelos-born 
Balkan  Alliance.  Unfortunately 
that  plan  went  astray.  But  who 
would  have  thought  so,  with  the 
Greek  Premier  in  favor  of  it,  and 
a big  majority  in  the  Greek  Par- 
liament at  its  back?  Moreover,  at 
that  time,  the  Turks  had  not  yet 
converted  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula 
into  a Gibraltar,  and  the  task 
would  have  been  comparatively 
simple  and  sure  of  accomplishment. 

“Again,  we  must  remember  that 
our  troops  must  have  fought  the 
Turks  in  any  case.  It  was  merely 
a question  of  whether  we  would 
fight  them  along  the  Hellespont  or 
the  Suez.  They  were  building  rail 
ways  to  facilitate  an  attack  on 
Kgypt ; and  it  would  have  infallibly 
come  in  great  force — probably  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  summer — if  the  at- 
tack on  the  Dardanelles  had  not 
drawn  their  troops  off  in  that  di- 
rection. We  are  really  adopting 
the  German  program  of  fighting  on 
the  enemy’s  territory  instead  of  on 
our  own.” 

As  for  the  final  success,  con- 
cludes the  Star,  that  is  certain; 
only  the  question  of  cost  remains. 


The  ammunition  problem,  ac- 
cording to  many  observers,  will  be 
the  deciding  factor  in  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  and  persistent  re- 
ports reach  us  that  the  Turk  is 
short  of  ammunition.  Commenting 
oil  tliis  phase  of  the  problem,  the 
Philadelphia  Press  says: 

“Turkey  has  been  growing  short 
of  ammunition.  Her  own  factories 
can  produce  but  a fraction  of  wdiat 
is  necessary  for  her  troops  on  the 
Gallipoli  peninsula.  Rumania  stub- 
bornly refuses  to  allow  Germany 
to  ship  ammunition  by  rail  through 
Rumanian  territory’  to  Turkey. 
Latterly  the  conviction  has  been 
borne  in  upon  both  the  allies  and 
the  Teutons  that  the  Dardanelles 
has  become  the  key  to  success  or 
failure  of  the  war.  To  this  belief 
is  attributed  the  Kaiser's  stupen- 
dous drive  against  the  Russians 
with  Warsaw'  as  its  present  ob- 
jective.” 

That  the  campaign  for  the  Dar- 
danelles is  not  a mere  side  issue, 
but  one  which  may  easily  become 
the  most  important  issue  of  the 
war,  is  the  view  held  by  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  “Were  there  no  fighting 
elsewhere  in  the  world,”  remarks  this  news- 
paper, “the  Dardanelles  campaign  would 
merit  rating  as  a first-class  wfar.” 
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It  won’t  Take  Long  to  Divide  the  Loot 


SINCE  it  is  apparent  that  a well  defined 
and,  in  part,  concerted  effort  is  now 
being  made  in  this  country  to  promote 
the  mediation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  war  and  to  spread  broadcast  the  idea 
that  there  is  in  Europe  a real  readiness  to 
welcome  such  mediation,  it  is  necessary  to 
warn  Americans  that  such  agitation  is  based 
on  wholly  false  premises. 

There  is  no  desire,  no  willingness,  no  in* 
tention  among  the  enemies  of  Germany  to 
accept  mediation  or  desist  from  the  war  at 
the  present  time.  The  reason  is  simple; 
peace  now  would  mean  for  Germany  a vic- 
tory almost  as  complete  as  her  statesmen 
hoped  for  at  the  outset,  and  would  open  the 
way  for  later  victories,  which  would  com- 
lete  the  great  work  the  German  people 
ave  undertaken. 

Peace  must  be  considered,  if  at  all,  on 
the  basis  of  conditions  preceding  the  war. 
Let  us  grant  that  Germany  might  consent 
to  evacuate  Northern  France,  Belgium  and 
Western  Poland,  receiving  in  return  the 
colonies  taken  by  her  enemies.  This  last  is 
impossible,  for  Japan.  Australia  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  would  not  recede 
what  they  have  won. 

But  let  us  accept  the  premise.  What 
then  is  the  situation?  In  the  course  of  the 
war  Germany  has  practically  destroyed  all 
the  industrial  machinery  of  Belgium,  of 
Northern  France  and  of  Poland.  The 
mines  have  been  flooded,  the  factories 
burned  or  swept  clean  of  machinery,  cities 
have  been  wiped  out.  If  peace  comes,  in- 
dustrial Germany  would,  since  save  for  a 
small  agricultural  region  in  the  east  and 


the  city  of  Muhlhausen  in  the  west,  no  por- 
tion of  Germany  has  been  ravaged,  imrae- 
diaiely  resume  business,  having  eliminated 
certain  rivals. 

This  is  the  industrial  side.  But  there  is 
an  even  more  serious  military  side.  Who 
can  believe  Belgium  after  her  terrible  ex- 
perience would  again  venture  to  oppose  her 
teeble  resistance  to  German  “terribleness”? 
If  not  annexed,  Belgium,  were  the  war  to 
end  today,  would  be  forever  cowed.  And 
France?  So  far  she  has  borne  the  heat  of 
the  day  and  suffered  great  losses.  Peace 
now  would  set  the  seal  to  the  last  testament 
pf  the  French  nation.  Never  again  could 
it  hope  to  make  face  against  German  num- 
bers and  German  organization.  Every 
Frenchman  knows  this.  This  is  the  whole 
sum  of  French  opinion  today. 

There  is  this  to  be  considered,  too:  Ger- 
many has  occupied  most  of  Belgium  and 
part  of  France  and  of  Poland.  But  she  has 
conquered  Austria-Hungary.  Henceforth 
Austria  and  Hungary,  if  the  war  now  ends, 
will  be  component  parts  of  an  empire  ruled 
from  Berlin,  as  the  whole  military  fabric  of 
the  central  empire  is  now. 

This  means  the  perpetuation  of  the  age- 
long strife  for  liberty  of  the  Slavs  in  Aus- 
tria and  the  Balkans,  and  with  thefri  the 
Rumanians  and  the  Italians.  It  means  that 
the  Czechs,  the  Serbs,  the  Croats,  the  Ru- 
thenians.  will  he  subjected  to  a tyranny 
more  terrible  than  in  the  past;  that  25,000.- 
000  of  men  and  women  will  be  denied  all 
the  things  we  in  America  hold  dearest. 

Finally  there  is  Turkey.  It,  too,  has  been 
conquered  by  Germany,  has  become  not 
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dent  Wilson  to  offer  his  services 
as  mediator,  and  it  is  self-deception 
for  Americans  to  believe  there  is 
hope  of  peace. 

Actually  we  are  at  the  beginning 
of  a war.  Two  and  perhaps  three 
years  more  is  the  shortest  space 
of  time  in  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
look  for  peace.  Let  Americans 
consider  what  the  feeling  of  the 
North  toward  peace  was  in  1863, 
before  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg. 
The  parallel  is  sufficiently  com- 
plete. The  advantages  possessed 
by  the  South  approximate  those 
now  held  by  Germany,  and  no 
peace  could  have  been  made  that 
would  not  have  been  a recognition 
of  Southern  independence. 

The  essential  point  to  recall  to- 
day is  that  peace  now  would  mean 
a German  victory,  and  that  while 
she  has  so  far  defeated  her  foes 
Germany  has,  as  yet,  neither  con- 
quered them  nor  convinced  them 
that  she  can  conquer  them.  No  one 
of  her  foes  shows  any  signs  of 
physical  or  moral  exhaustion  such 
as  must  come  before  a nation  re- 
tires from  the  field. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a fair 
reason  to  believe  that  German  prospects 
will  hardly  improve.  At  all  events,  that  is 
what  Paris,  London,  I'etrograd  and  Rome 
believe.  To  their  mind,  and  they  will  decide 
the  question,  German  success  is  at  its  cul- 
minating point.  To  them  Germany  stands 
where  Japan  did  when  the  Peace  of  Ports- 
mouth was  signed.  And  they  have  no  in- 
tention of  following  Russia’s  example  then. 

Since  Germany’s  enemies  are  in  this  state 
of  mind  American  offers  of  mediation  will 
be  accepted  as  acts  friendly  to  Germany 
and  unfriendly  to  them. 
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Germany  (to  Uncle  Sam.  gun&mith : ) “You'd  better  look  out; 
the  weapons  you  make  for  John  Bull  will  some  day  be  turned 
against  you." 

alone  a military  adjunct,  but,  since  tne 
Sultan  is  the  head  of  the  Mahometan 
Church,  the  centre  of  agitation  against  Brit- 
ish, French  and  Italian  rule  in  Mahometan 
countries.  To  leave  this  power  in  German 
hands  is  for  France,  Italy  and  over  all. 

Great  Britain  to  open  the  way  to  perpetual 
civil  war  in  India  and  North  Africa,  from 
the  Straits  Settlements  to  Tangier. 

As  it  now  stands  Germany  is  a victor. 

She  has  not  destroyed  her  enemies,  but  she 
has  defeated  them.  Her  misfortunes,  so  far 
as  she  has  suffered  any,  have  come  from  the 
fact  that  her  diplomacy  failed 
where  that  of  Bismarck  succeeded: 
she  has  not  been  able  to  deal  with 
her  enemies  separately.  But  if 
peace  comes  now  this  mistake  will 
not  be  repeated. 

Against  Napoleon  Europe  made 
precisely  the  mistake  peace  would 
be  now.  Again  and  again  coali- 
tions were  formed  and  broke 
down  until  the  last  was  made  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  present 
agreement  of  the  contemporary 
allies.  Once  all  nations  were 
pledged  to  common  action  against 
Napoleon,  the  end  was  in  sight. 

Separately  he  was  able  to  defeat 
them  again  and  again. 

Peace  now  in  Europe  would  be 
the  surrender  of  Europe  to  Ger- 
many. and  Europe  realizes  it.  In 
France,  in  England,  in  Russia,  in 
Ttaly  there  is  no  mistaking  the  fact, 
and  there  is  no  intention  of  making 

peace.  Not  the  smallest.  That  is  KIRBY,  in  New  York  World 
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There  ain’t  Going  to  Be  no  Core 


“Bomb  Conspiracy”  Fails  to 
Upset  Yankee  Calmness 


IS  THERE  a “bomb  conspiracy”  in  Amer- 
ica to  prevent  the  shipment  of  ammuni- 
tion to  the  allies?  Is  there  a colony 
of  German  spies  within  our  gates  who  will 
leave  nothing  undone  to  hamper  America’s 
traffic  in  arms? 

Such  are  the  questions  that  arose  follow- 
ing the  attack  by  the  war-crazed  Erich 
Muenter,  alias  Holt,  on  J.  P.  Morgan,  chief 
purchasing  agent  of  arms  for  the  allies,  and 
the  bomb  explosion  staged  by  the  same 
fanatic,  in  the  senate  wing  room  of  the  Cap- 
itol. Muentcr’s  suicide  has  left  the  public 
more  or  less  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  extent 
of  a conspiracy,  did  any  exist.  It  is  rather 
probable  that  his  insane  acts  inspired  sim- 
ilar acts  in  others,  as  anonymous  letters 
of  a threatening  nature  to  various  news- 
papers would  seem  to  indicate. 

The  explosion  on  the  munition  ship  “Min- 
nehaha,” bound  for  London,  would  also  ap- 
pear to  be  the  work  of  Muenter.  But  as 
little  damage  resulted  in  this  case,  and  as 
other  prophesied  Attacks  failed  to  mate- 
rialize, the  outbreak  of  insanity  would  seem 
to  have  been  ended  with  the  death  of  the 
crack-brained  professor.  No  general  plot 
seems  to  have  developed,  and  the  activities 
of  Muenter  have  brought  about  only  in- 
creased vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment inspectors. 

The  Austrian  protest  against  munition 
shipments,  and  the  abortive  strike  (laid  by 
some  to  German  influence)  at  the  Reming- 
ton arms  works,  are  warnings,  however,  of 
how  earnestly  Germany  is  working  to  check- 
mate the  allies’  advantages  of  an  open 
market  in  America. 

According  to  Herman  Bidder,  editor  of 
the  New  Yorker  Staats  Zeitung,  “only  crim- 
inal unscrupulousness  could  manufacture  a 
‘conspiracy’  out  of  the  deeds  of  a mani- 
festly insane  man.” 

“The  movement  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  exportation  of  arms  from  this  country 
to  the  belligerents,”  he  adds,  “is  based  on 
sanity.  When  a man  crazed  to  murder 
allies  himself  with  the  thought  which  un- 
derlies the  movement,  its  leaders  do  not 
stand  responsible  for  his  acts.  The  assassin 
acted  solely  from  his  own  disordered  brain.” 
A similar  view  is  held  by  the  Cincinnati 
Volksblatt,  which  takes  the  opportunity  to 
protest  against  the  traffic  in  arms  as  follows: 
“A  daily  growing  number  of  American 
citizens  feel  disturbed  in  conscience  over 
the  sale  of  arms  to  the  belligerents.  They 
have  a feeling  that  the  American  nation  is 
not  living  up  to  its  high  standard  of  civiliza- 
tion in  furnishing  the  means  to  produce  and 
protract  human  slaughter,  and  that  the 
national  conscience  ought  to  prevail  over 
technical  laws  of  neutrality.” 

164 


Many  editors  emphasize  the  fact  that  if 
such  a fanatic  as  Muenter  had  been  at 
large  in  Germany  under  similar  conditions, 
there  would  have  been  an  immediate  round- 
up of  his  fellow  countrymen.  But  in  Amer- 
ica we  take  such  things  more  calmly.  Says 
the  Detroit  News: 

"Numerous  efforts  are  made  in  speech 
and  press  to  draw  attention  to  the  sensible 
manner  in  which  the  American  people  met 
the  Holt  sensation.  It  has  been  said  that 
had  a similar  incident  occurred  in  a foreign 
capital  with  an  American  as  its  cause,  all 
other  Americans  resident  there  would  have 
been  rounded  up  and  jailed  in  an  effort  to 
ferret  out  some  deep-seated  conspiracy.  But 
here  in  America  nothing  of  the  kind  is  done 
-—both  authorities  and  populace  grasping 
immediately  the  gist  of  the  matter. 

“It  is  this  community  calmness  and  good 
sense  that  justify  the  large  liberty  of  Amer- 
ican life.  Our  freedom  doubtless  brings 
with  it  trivial  disadvantages — but  this  is  bet- 
ter than  to  have  to  say  that  bureaucratic  re- 
strictions doubtless  bring  with  them  several 
trivial  advantages.  It  is  better  that  our  de- 
linquencies should  be  on  the  side  of  freedom 
of  action  than  that  our  whole  governmental 
principle  should  be  on  the  side  of  restriction 
of  action.” 

A more  serious  attitude,  however,  is  taken 
by  the  Newr  York  Evening  Sun,  w'hich  takes 
occasion  to  speak  plainly  against  the  grow- 
ing agitation  on  the  part  of  German-Amer- 
icans.  We  read: 

“It  might  be  a good  idea  to  let  ‘interna- 
tional' agitators  know  once  for  all  that  sedi- 
tion and  incitement  to  crime  are  serious 
offences  in  this  country,  also  that  there  are 
serious  penalties  attached  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States  mails  for  improper  purposes. 
The  sort  of  propagandist!)  which  calls  itself 
‘international’  and  spews  words  about  neu- 
trality, but  which  is  self-evidently  Teutonic 
in  a maniacal  degree,  has  become  a public 
scandal  and  a public  nuisance.  It  is  time 
vigorous  methods  were  used  to  stop  it. 

“The  description  of  the  German  miscreant. 
Holt  or  Muenter,  as  ‘one  of  America’s  pro- 
fessors,’ is  an  absurd  perversion  of  the  truth, 
w hich  gives  the  exact  moral  measure  of  this 
attempt  to  influence  public  opinion  and  of 
the  men  behind  it.  The  shameful  insult  to 
the  wdiole  guild  of  instructors  of  youth  is 
only  on  a par  with  the  effrontery  of  the  warn- 
ing addressed  to  the  American  people  that 
‘they  had  best  not  meddle  with  the  German 
factor/  as  they  are  threatened  with  ‘danger 
from  within  as  well  as  from  abroad/ 

“The  American  people  arc  w'ell  able  to 
protect  themselves  from  any  sort  of  danger, 
including  peril  from  traitors  and  plotters 
‘within.’  Incidentally,  it  seems  that  wc  have 
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some  reason  to  regret  the  retirement  of  Ur. 
Dernburg.  who,  at  any  rate,  was  a fighter  in 
the  open.’’ 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  draws  a les- 
son from  the  Muenter  outbreak  to  the  effect 
that  dynamite  and  other  high  explosives 
are  by  far  too  easily  obtainable.  It  says: 

“Lung  ago  the  law  had  to  step  in 
and  take  cognizance  of  poisons.  It 
is  difficult  for  anyone  to  purchase 
deadly  poisons  except  as  contained 
in  some  preparation  for  the  exter- 
mination of  rats  and  vermin. 

"But  dynamite  still  lingers  with 
us  without  a cluck  on  its  sale.  And 
yet  it  is  dynamite  that  is  used  in 
bombs,  and  cranks  and  crazy  men 
can  obtain  it  without  trouble.  The 
assailant  of  Morgan  used  dynamite 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

"Of  course,  dynamite  is  a neces- 
sity for  blasting  rock,  for  mining 
coal,  for  many  a legitimate  purpose. 

But  why  should  it  be  allowed  in 
the  hands  of  anyone  who  may  ap- 
ply for  it?  Dynamite,  high  ex- 
plosives, firearms — they  are  all  per- 
mitted to  be  sold  almost  without 
restriction.  There  is  something 
wrong  here.  It  is  time  that  the 
law  stepped  in,  as  it  has  done  with 
poisons  and  certain  drugs.  Why 
not  a registry?  Why  not  oblige 
every  manufacturer  of  dynamite 
and  of  high  explosives  to  keep  a 
record  of  every  sale,  so  that  that 
sale  may  he  traced?  In  some  way 
or  other  the  line  should  he  drawn 


between  legitimate  sales  for  law- 
ful business  purposes  and  applica- 
tions of  a doubtful  nature. 

"With  the  best  of  precautions  dy- 
namite will  be  obtained  for  illegiti- 
mate uses;  but  there  can  at  least  be 
restrictions,  such  as  would  lead  to 
investigations  and  the  discovery  of 
bomb  makers.” 

Despite  the  explanations  offered 
by  the  German  apologists  that  the 
acts  of  Muenter  should  be  judged 
as  those  of  an  individual,  the 
Rochester  Herald  takes  occasion 
to  compare  the  deeds  of  this 
fanatic  with  the  official  German 
crime  of  murdering  Americans  on 
the  "Lusitania." 

"The  German-language  press 
and  the  occupants  of  certain  pro- 
fessorial chairs  sought  to  excuse 
the  murder  of  noncombatants  and 
neutrals,  men,  women  and  children 
in  arms,  when  the  ’Lusitania’ 
sank,  on  the  ground  that  Ger- 
many's necessities  knew  no  law.and 
had  abolished  law.  As  good  an 
argument — in  fact,  the  same  argu- 
ment—could  be  put  forward  on  be- 
half of  Muenter  or  any  other  mur- 
derer, sane  or  insane.  If  the  murderer's 
notions  of  his  own  necessities,  or  of  those 
of  his  cause,  are  to  supersede  law  and  hu- 
man rights,  and  peaceable,  law-abiding  per- 
sons may  be  drowned  to  accommodate  such 
notions,  then  both  Muenter  and  the  captain 
of  the  German  submarine  are  excusable." 
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THE  power  of  imagination  is  a wonder- 
ful work  of  nature.  It  is  a splendid 
substitute  for  idleness  and  wealth  in 
producing  happiness  and  contentment.  For 
instance,  I have  often  been  within  a few 
miles  of  Niagara  Falls  and  lived  within  easy 
reach  of  them  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century,  yet  I have  never  gazed  upon  the 
falls  except  in  my  mind’s  eye,  which  seems 
to  satisfy  me  perfectly.  I have  never  been 
particularly  crazy  about  world  expositions 
either,  as  the  effort  entailed  and  the  discom- 
forts endured  rob  them  of  their  luster.  Any 
man  who  has  ever  put  up  at  an  “Inside  Inn” 
and  deliberately  repeats  the  dose  on  a sec- 
ond occasion  should  have  his  sanity  in- 
spected. I stopped  at  one  of  these  creations 
for  a week  some  years  ago  and  let  me  say 
to  you  now  that  I wept  bitter  tears  for  the 
home  l*d  left  behind  me.  The  rooms  were 
marvels  of  cleanliness  I must  admit,  because 
there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing 
in  them  to  be- 
come soiled.  I 
liad  a family  of 
four  but  in  that 
convenient  af- 
fair called  In- 
side Inn  there 


were  no  double 


rooms  on  ’’tap” 
at  the  time,  so 
one-half  of  my 
family  bunked 
with  Pa  and  the 
remaining  half 
bunked  with  Ma 
two  miles  down 
the  corridor, 
which  made  it 
exceedingly  un- 
handy to  hold 
family  prayers, 
and  pass  around 
the  good-night 
kiss!  Now,  don’t 
imagine  that 
these  alleged 
hotels  are  built 
w i t h concrete 
partitions,  for 
according  to  my 


personal  observations  and  experience  they 
are  not.  I distinctly  heard  folks  snoring 
in  fourteen  foreign  languages  from  my  point 
of  vantage.  If  these  world’s  fairs  must  be 
patronized,  let  it  be  done  by  others  than 
me.  Let  those  who  wish  to  do  so  wallow  in 
dust  and  perspiration  and  eat  their  barbecue 
hash.  I’ll  take  my  little  can  of  worms  and 
my  fish  rod  and  some  pictures  of  the  fair 
and  hie  me  to  the  creek  where  I may  exert 
that  wonderful  gift  of  nature,  the  Imagi- 
nation! 

NOT  the  least  important  invention  wras 
the  autograph  album.  It  was  invented 
by  some  bonehead  many  decades  ago. 
The  autograph  album  is  an  excuse  for  get- 
ting something  for  nothing.  No  appeal  has 
ever  obtained  such  abundant  and  rapid  re- 
sults. By  this  means  the  owner  could  prey 
upon  the  generosity  of  sentimental  poets, 
esthetic  artists 
and  authors. 
Forgers  and 
counter- 
feiters  found  it 
a useful  adjunct 
in  their  daily 
toil.  Speaking 
of  autographs,  I 
once  called  at 
the  Sixth 
Avenue  “booze” 
emporium  of  the 
celebrated  John 
L.  Sullivan  to 
get  a photo  of 
that  gentleman. 
John  was  not  in, 
so  an  attache 
who  claimed  to 
be  his  valet  pro- 
cured the  cov- 
eted picture  for 
me  and  when  I 
mentioned  the 
absence  of  the 
famous  auto- 
graph, the  valet 
said,  “Oh,  that’s 
all  right.  I’ll 
write  his  auto- 
graph for  you.” 
460 
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HERE 
seems 
to  be  a 
d i s p o s i- 
tion  on  the 
part  of 
state- 
prison  au- 
thorities to 
give  the 
convict  a 
square  deal 
in  the  hope 
that  a gen- 
eral uplift 
will  result 
in  making  a 
better 
citizen  of 
h i m.  This 
is  too  deep 
and  serious  a matter  for  me  to  juggle  with 
at  length  without  first  acquainting  myself 
w'ith  the  subject.  For  years  we  have  dis- 
patched our  missionaries  and  representatives 
of  mingled  denominations  to  the  cells  of 
prisoners  to  pray  and  commune  with  them 
on  matters  pertaining  to  their  spiritual  wel- 
fare, but  that  sort  of  uplift  seemed  not  to 
interest  them,  so  we  have  in  a measure  set 


point  ex- 
actly. We 
must  know 
just  where 
to  draw  the 
uplift  line 
to  keep 
both  the  ins 
and  outs  in 
a satisfied 
state  and 
—well,  I 
must  do  my 
chores  now 
and  if  T hit 
upon  a log- 
ical solu- 
tion of  this 
problem  I’ll 
write  you. 

ONE  should  never  put  off  doing  a thing, 
but  do  it  while  the  inclination  is  ripe. 
Once.  I discovered  a boy  flirting  with 
my  grapevines  and  thought  little  of  it  until 
the  next  morning  when  I found  he’d  re- 
lieved me  of  every  globule.  Then,  said  I to 
myself  in  a voice  that  was  distinctly  audible 
and  in  terms  which  satisfied  me  that  I was 
mad  and  in  dead  earnest,  said  I,  “When  I 


aside  the  paddle  and  the  Good  Book  and  in- 
troduced in  their  stead  golf  links,  cigarettes, 
and  soft  drinks,  together  with  congenial 
companionship.  1 can  already  see  that  this 
will  result  in  good  in  more  ways  than  one. 
It  will  have  a tendency  to  lessen  resistance 
when  officers  make  arrests,  for  any  fair- 
minded  culprit  would  willingly  go  to  a 
home  of  better  comforts  than  he  enjoyed 
before  his  detention.  Thus,  if  he  were  sure 
of  entering  a private  club,  where  cards  and 
billiards  were  available,  “iron  bars  would 
not  a prison  make.”  The  wrord  “peniten- 
tiary” has  been  found  a serious  drawback 
when  one  seeks  to  redeem  his  prestige  with 
the  outside  world,  hence  we  must  select  a 
name  for  our  institutions  less  awe-inspiring, 
and  the  stigma  left  by  the  cognomen  “con- 
vict” must  also  be  eliminated.  All  these  in- 
tended changes  must  dovetail  into  one  an- 
other in  order  to  make  our  uplift  complete. 
But,  will  not  this  induce  the  criminal  to  break 
into,  rather  than  out  of,  jail?  There’s  the 


catch  that  spindle-shank,  freckle-face,  cross- 
eyed, knock-kneed  Smith  boy,  I'll  wallop 
the  daylights  out  of  him!”  But  I didn’t,  be- 
cause three  months  had  elapsed  when  we 
again  met  and  he’d  added  about  eight  inches 
to  his  length  and  accumulated  surplus 
muscle,  and  as  I didn't  care  much  for  grapes 
that  year  anyhow,  I let  him  off  without  mak- 
ing an  example  of  him. 


WE  ARE  a funny  people  at  best  when 
we  take  into  account  our  love  for 
the  imperfect  rather  than  the  perfect. 
This  is  probably  a survival  of  our  infantile 
fondness  for  “make-believe,”  somewhat  more 
developed  and  rounded  out  in  the  adult. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  the  voice  could 
be  reproduced  by  a machine  called  the 
phonograph,  folks  gazed  at  one  another  in 
wonder  over  the  squeaky  sounds  emanating 
from  the  horn,  and  when  it  reached  its  full 
degree  of  development  and  the  tones  became 
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absolute  reproduc- 
tions, our  interest  in 
the  machine  van- 
ished. Next  in  line 
was  the  moving  pic- 
ture with  its  wobbly 
film  which  tired  our 
eyeballs  to  the  limit 
from  their  efforts  of 
chasing  the  picture 
about  the  screen. 

While  the  picture- 
graph  was  strug- 
gling to  the  front, 
we  were  wrapped  in 
attention  and  our 
surprise  at  this 
marvelous  scientific 
attainment  was  be- 
yond description. 

Now  that  its  devel- 
opment is  complete, 
we  hanker  to  return 
to  the  stage  and 
legitimate  acting. 

Was  there  ever  such 
a sled  as  the  one 
your  Dad  made  for 
you  out  of  hickory 
slabs  with  old  wagon 
tires  for  runners? 

Not  on  your  life  I 
The  gaudy  spindle 
store  sleds  of  today 
have  not  half  the 
charm  nor  wear  in 
them  that  the  home- 
made article  possessed.  Do  the  modern 
bakers'  Vienna  and  other  fancy  loaves  hold 
a candle  to  the  old-fashioned  salt  rising 
your  mother  used  to  make?  Well,  1 guess 
not!  When  we  have  had  our  fill  of  these 
new-fangled  things,  we  turn  back,  like  kids, 
to  the  jew’s-harp  and  mouth  organ  as  ideal, 
and  almost  regard  with  regret  the  strides 
that  have  been  made  to  bring  the  poor 
man’s  lot  on  a par  with  the  rich,  for  while 
the  unsophisticated  are  scrambling  for 
those  supposed  luxuries,  the  sophisticated 
are  struggling  back  to  nature! 

IF  EVER  your  dear  and  economical  lit- 
tle wifey  seeks  permission  to  have  a 
dressmaker  come  to  your  home  to  do  a 
little  sewing,  just  say  to  her,  "No,  darling. 
I’ll  have  my  pork  and  spinach  without  dress- 
ing!” For  ns  sure  as  you  extend  that  priv- 
ilege, you’ll  have  odds  and  ends  of  textile, 
dress  tape,  discarded  button-holes  and 
thread  ravelings  in  your  bill  of  fare. 


1 once  had  a lovely 
hired  girl  who 
sought  to  relieve  me 
of  the  expense  of 
having  the  family 
washing  done  out- 
side the  household. 
"It's  no  use  paying 
money  to  outsiders, ' 
said  she,  “when  l can 
just  as  well  do  it  and 
add  the  onc-fif’ty  to 
my  salary.”  1 said, 
"Horrayl  You’re 
the  Stuff!  And  now,” 
said  I,  “whatever 
material  you  require, 
order  it  and  have  it 
charged  to  me.” 
Here  is  the  bill  I re- 
ceived a week  later: 
"Z1M  Dr,  to  So-and- 
So,  to  one  wash- 
board, o n c boiler, 
two  tubs,  one 
wringer,  one  pound- 
er. c I o t h e s I i n es, 
clothespins,  poles, 
ironing  board,  two 
flatirons,  and  five 
pounds  of  beeswax.” 
It  took  her  two  days 
to  do  the  work 
while  my  wife  as- 
sumed the  duties  of 
housemaid,  cook, 
and  servant  girl  pro 
teml 

The  following  week  the  regular  wash- 
woman did  the  washing! 

MODERN  science  is  responsible  for  the 
delicate  condition  of  many  of  our 
children.  Before  the  advent  of  the 
milch  cow  as  an  efficient  wet  nurse,  our 
babes  were  reared  by  specific  means  provided 
by  nature.  To  society  this  proved  too  great 
a burden,  so  the  cow’s  daily  supply  was 
drawn  upon  and  her  own  '‘veal''  forced  to 
seek  sustenance  at  the  bran  pail.  The 
hen's  attention  was  likewise  diverted  from 
her  kith  and  kin  by  the  cold-hearted  inventor 
of  a contrivance  called  “incubator,”  which 
snatched  from  her  her  maternal  duties  and 
broke  up  her  cozy  domestic  life,  separating 
her  so  far  from  her  brood  that  she  can  no 
longer  recommend  them  as  toothsome  broil- 
ers and  broilerettes.  Sterilized  pigpens  have 
also  robbei!  the  juicy  bacon  of  its  old-time 
charm.  If  the  war  is  an  impediment  to 
scientific  progress,  then  we  certainly  needed 
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war  to  bring  us  back  to  mother  earth.  I 
can  stand  most  anything,  but  when  coffee 
is  made  of  sawdust,  granulated  sugar  of 
sand,  and  butter  of  soap  grease,  it’s  time 
for  someone  to  enter  a life-size  kick,  and 
it  might  as  well  be  "me"! 


ation  seemed  so  ludicrous  that  in  spite  of 
myself  I could  not  help  smiling  audibly, 
for  deep  down  in  my  shirt  bosom  I knew 
they  were  playing  a losing  game — the  doc- 
tor had  told  me  in  great  confidence  that 
they  had  played  him  false  on  some  business 
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YOU  have  heard  of  a fellow  being  so 
skinny  that  he  wouldn't  cast  a shadow 
on  a sunny  day.  Well,  that  was  my 
very  condition  when  I began  what  folks 
call  my  checkered  career.  Indeed,  I was 
even  more  so— I looked  so  promising  for 
an  early  demise  that  I was  most  cordially 
greeted  on  my  daily  appearance  by  such 
notable  tradesmen  as  the  undertaker,  the 
florist,  and  the  tombstone  merchant,  whose 
morbid  places  of  business  I was  obliged  to 
pass  on  my  everyday  errand  to  the  post- 
office.  I could  read  in  each  of  the  faces  of 


he  had  turned  their  way  and  if  it  cost  a leg 
not  one  of  them  should  profit  by  my  imme- 
diate patronage.  That  was  about  thirty 
years  ago  and  my  patronage  is  still  with- 
held. Hence,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  count  your  chicks  before  the 
eggs  are  laid. 

FARM  life  is  an  ideal  life,  especially  in 
story  books  and  upon  the  theater  stage. 
The  farmer  is  his  own  boss  and  mon- 
arch of  all  the  acres  that  are  not  plastered 
with  mortgages.  He  arises  with  the  little 


these — necessary  evils  of  the  community 
their  deep  anxiety  in  my  future  welfare  and 
hope  of  continued  friendship,  lest  at  the 
twelfth  hour  I should  decide  to  transfer 
my  patronage  to  a rival  concern.  Often  I 
was  invited  inside  their  respective  establish- 
ments to  look  over  their  latest  summer  and 
winter  styles  in  hard  wood  and  cloth  cover- 
ings, and  the  swell  patterns  in  Tiffany  name 
plates,  and  consulted  on  the  fitness  of  the 
use  of  granite  or  cast  iron  as  markers  for 
those  of  about  my  age.  It  was  truly  a 
cheerful  outlook  for  a comic-art  career — I 
pledge  you  my  word  on  that — yet  the  situ- 


birds,  hits  up  the  hard  cider  in  the  cellar, 
then  hies  himself  thither  to  tty  with  the 
cattle,  for  milking  at  four  A.  M.  is  one  of 
the  joys  of  farm  life.  From  the  milking 
stool  he  wends  his  way  to  the  wood  pile  and 
gleefully  chops  up  a cord  or  two  before 
the  breakfast  call.  When  the  morning  meal 
is  over,  his  real  life  begins.  Blended  with 
the  buzz  of  rusty  machinery,  song  and  pro- 
fanity, thfe  remaining  eighteen  hours  are 
whiled  away.  When  the  farm  becomes  so 
impoverished  that  it  will  raise  nothing  but 
chin  whiskers,  he  lets  the  mortgage  holder 
do  his  worst! 
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I NEVER  saw  the  beat  of  women!  I was 
an  unwilling  listener  recently  to  the 
conversation  of  two  ladies  as  a third 
ditto  passed  by  and  nodded.  She  was  wear- 
ing a gorgeous  American  Flag  brooch  of 
diamonds,  rubies  and  sapphires. 

“I  admire  her  spirit  of  patriotism,”  said 
one,  “in  displaying  her  love  for  her  country 
in  such  a bold  manner!" 


fit  of  those  who  spurned  the  pocket  “rag’ 
as  a useless  article  of  apparel.  This  proved 
a little  better  and  surer  method  of  jogging 
the  sluggish  memory,  but  even  that  habit 
became  antiquated.  When  I wish  very  par- 
ticularly to  fasten  my  memory  upon  an  er- 
rand, one  which  must  be  attended  to  at  all 
hazards,  I simply  transfer  my  shoes  to 
opposite  feet,  wearing  the  right  shoe  on  the 


“Yes,  indeed!  So  do  I,”  remarked  the 
other,  “and,  by  the  way,  that  was  the  jewel 
found  in  her  trunk  by  the  customs  officers, 
which  she  had  forgotten  to  declare  when 
she  arrived  from  abroad — don’t  you  re- 
member?" 

I didn’t  wait  to  hear  the  rest. 

IF  THE  world  is  getting  better  I certainly 
fail  to  observe  it.  The  spendthrift  of  the 
past  had  just  a plain  champagne  appetite, 
while  the  one  of  today  has  tile  gasoline  habit 
hitched  to  it.  Docs  this  look  much  like 
reform?  • ■> 

THE  use  of  small,  round  oyster  crack- 
ers is  advisable  as  a substitute  for 
poker  chips,  as  they  are  easily  de- 
voured and  the  crime  hidden,  should  the 
police  raid  the  place.  Cards  alone  are  no 
indication  that  poker  dominates  therein.  It 
requires  chips  to  furnish  that  evidence.  If 
a banker  is  onto  his  job,  he  will  spread 
lightly  a coating  of  tempting  cheese  upon 
the  crackers  as  he  issues  them.  Ulus  prac- 
tice will,  in  a great  measure,  relieve  him  of 
the  responsibility  of  cashing  many  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  game  I 

TYING  a knot  in  the  corner  of  your 
handkerchief  used  to  serve  as  a gentle 
reminder  of  something. you  wished  to 
do.  This  was  not  always  a sure  guarantee 
against  forgetfulness,  however,  and  unless 
luckily  you  had  a cold  in  the  head  or  other 
reasons  to  call  forth  the  ’kerchief,  the  knot 
was  often  overlooked  and  the  errand  for- 
gotten. Then,  again,  tying  a string  about 
the  index  finger  was  invented  for  the  bene- 


left  foot,  and  vice  versa,  until  the  deed  is 
consummated,  and  I give  you  my  word,  you 
never  forget  to  remember  when  you  resort 
to  that  scheme,  especially  if  you  are  the  pos- 
sessor of  a pet  corn.  But  all  other  practices 
have  their  percentage  of  failures  and  un- 
certainties. 

PACKING  the  family  trunk  for  the 
return-home  trip  after  a joyful  sojourn 
of  two  weeks  is  the  trying  moment  of 
man's  married  life.  You  begin  early  in  the 
morning  to  tuck  away,  piece  by  piece,  such 
sundry  articles  as  are  not  needed  on  the 
trip — boots,  shoes,  and  souvenirs— sur- 
rounding each  piece  with  lighter  fabric  to 
act  as  shock  absorbers.  The  weather  may 
be  hot  and  tropically  sultry,  so  you’ve  put 
your  wife's  heavy  garments  at  the  bottom 
of  said  family  trunk  and  by  the  time  the 
key  is  about  to  be  turned,  your  wife  dis- 
covers that  it  has  become  frigidly  cold  and 
a drizzling  rain  has  set  in!  Now  is  the  time 
when  you  can  show  yourself  either  a man 
or  a beast  by  your  conduct,  for  it  is  at  this 
point  that  your  wife  wants  her  coat  and 
rubbers  which  are  at  the  aforementioned 
spot  (the  very  bottom).  You  grope  down 
among  the  goods  so  carefully  stowed  away 
and  fish  out  the  garments  and  footwear  so 
much  desired  and  jam  the  rest  back,  nearly 
(?)  as  before— and  when  you  have  done  this 
without  snorting  and  swearing,  you  are  a 
gentleman;  otherwise,  you  are  a brute  ! 

Nature’s  plain  and  unadulterated  freckles 
taste  better  in  a kiss  than  rouge  and  baby 
powder  manufactured  in  a millionaire  sweat 
shopl 
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London’s  Latest  Cartoon  Toys 


Lord  Kitchener  and  the  British  Bull  Dog 


One  of  Mr.  E.  Carter  Preston's  "polychrome  models"  recently  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society’s  galleries  in  London.  The  little  figures  are  somewhat  reminiscent  of  those  made  by 
Sem  and  Caran  d'Ache.  The  necessities  of  war  drove  Mr.  Preston  to  suspend  the  painting  of 
pictures  for  the  designing  of  these  toys. 
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Polychrome  Models”  in  Wood 


"Hindenburg" : A Caricature  of  the  General, 
Showing  the  Iron  Cross  in  an 
Unusual  Position 


"Joffre  and  the  Gallic  Cock":  The  Popular 
Leader  of  the  French  Army  and 
the  National  Emblem 


"His  Majesty  the  King":  A Portrait  of  King  "A  Graeco- Roman  Orator":  Mr.  Asquith  in 

George  in  Gorgeously  Heraldic  Blazonry  His  “Wait  and  See"  Mood 


Perhaps  the  most  unusual  thing  in  caricature  that  the  war  has  yet  produced  is  the  collection 
of  "polychrome  models"  and  statuettes  fashioned  and  colored  by  Mr.  E.  Carter  Preston,  a 
Liverpool  artist,  who  has  turned  from  water  color  to  caricature.  They  are  sawed  from  wood, 
and  not  carved  from  a single  piece,  thus  giving  an  effect  of  "squareness." 
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WHAT  THE  CARTOONISTS 

■ — areCoSing  — . 


IS  CARTOON  ART  ON  THE  DECLINE 

THE  following  rather  pessimistic  view 
of  the  present  condition  of  cartoon  art 
is  taken  from  The  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher. By  his  references  to  the  “mud-drip- 
ping  school/'  the  writer  evidently  has  in 
mind  such  artists  as  Weed,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger,  Boardman  Robinson, 
now  in  Europe,  Minor,  of  the  New  York 
Evening  World,  and  Starrett,  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.  The  editor  of  Cartoons 
Magazine  agrees  that  crayon  work,  if  not 
done  properly,  deteriorates  into  mere  “mud- 
dripping,”  but  believes  that  the  charge  does 
not  hold  true  against  these  artists,  who  are 
among  the  topnotchers  in  their  profession. 
A great  improvement  in  the  work  of  the 
American  cartoonists  has  been  noted  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  two.  Our  trouble  with 
Mexico,  and  later  the  European  war,  has 
brought  out  the  best  efforts  of  these  highly 
trained  young  men.  The  pressure  of  pre- 
paring a daily  cartoon  may  at  times  make 
their  work  appear  somcwrhat  sketchy,  but 
to  compare  it  with  that  of  men  like  Nast  or 
Bush,  who  had  an  entire  week  in  which  to 
draw  a cartoon,  is  obviously  unfair.  The 
writer,  also,  seems  to  have  overlooked  some 
of  the  best  cartoonists.  How  would  he  class 
Donahey,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
Darling,  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Leader;  Orr,  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean; 
Bushnell,  of  the  Central  Press  Association; 
Cesare,  and  Carter,  of  the  New  York  Sun, — 
not  to  wrrite  a “Who’s  Who  in  Cartooning”? 
Declares  the  Editor  and  Publisher: 

“It  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that  cartoon 
art  is  on  a higher  or  more  artistic  plane  than 
it  was  twenty-five  vears  ago.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  most  of  the  younger  artists 
are  not  willing  to  spend  the  necessary  time 
in  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  drawing.  The  result  is  that 
much  of  the  work  seen  in  the  newspapers  is 
of  the  crudest  kind.  In  the  slap-stick  alleged 
comic  stuff  that  is  printed  crudity  may  be 
tolerated,  but  in  cartoons  of  a more  serious 
and  ambitious  character  it  is  out  of  place 
and  is  inexcusable.  Few  of  the  artists  arc 
good  draughtsmen.  Some  seek  to  produce 
impressive  effects  by  resorting  to  all  sorts 
of  tricks  to  hide  their  ignorance  of  art  of 
any  kind.  Of  these  the  worst  offenders  are 
the  mud-dippers,  whose  cartoons  are  done 
in  charcoal  or  crayon.  The  figures  in  these 
pictures  look  a^  though  a bucket  of  liquid 
mud  had  been  poured  over  each  one  of  them. 
Mud  appears  to  be  dripping  from  their  faces, 
their  garments,  from  the  furniture,  from  the 
trees  or  any  other  object  that  happens  to 
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appear  in  it.  You  will  find  such  cartoons  in 
several  of  the  New  York  newspapers. 

“Contrast  these  mud-dripping  cartoons 
with  those  of  Nast,  De  Grimm  or  Bush,  who 
did  so  much  for  the  art  years  ago,  or  those 
of  Rogers,  of  Ireland,  of  McCutcheon  and 
of  McCay,  who  are  among  the  best  of 
to  day’s  newspaper  artists,  and  note  the  dif- 
ference. 

“Perhaps  one  reason  why  cartoon  art  is 
not  better  is  because  of  the  sudden  and  ex- 
tensive demand  for  pictures  of  this  kind 
that  developed  among  the  newspapers  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  contin- 
ued until  this  day.  Any  one  with  but  slight 
skill  found  a market  for  his  work.  It  was 
not  a question  of  quality  so  much  as  it  was 
quantity.  Hence  the  indifferent  character 
of  both  comics  and  cartoons  with  which  the 
pages  of  the  press  have  been  and  still  arc 
flooded.” 


“BART’S”  WELL-EARNED  TRIBUTE 

On  the  occasion  of  “Bart’s”  leaving  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  to  take  up  his  new 
work  on  the  St.  Paul  News,  the  American 
Review  of  Reviews,  which  reproduced  a 
number  of  his  cartoons,  said: 

“In  every  one  of  the  50  volumes  of  this 
Review  may  be  found  the  cartoons  of  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Bartholomew,  of  Minneapolis. 
He  has  been  steadily  at  work  since  the  first 
number  of  the  Review  was  issued,  in  1891, 
and  the  total  number  of  ‘Bart’  cartoons  re- 
produced in  this  department  and  in  other 
departments  of  the  magazine  exceeds  the 
number  credited  to  any  other  cartoonist.” 
His  work,  the  editor  went  on  to  say,  dealt 
with  big  topics  in  an  enlightened,  broad- 
gauge  way,  and  every  drawing  pointed  a les- 
son as  well  as  served  to  tell  a story. 


SMALLEST  CARTOON  MEDIUM 

The  Bridgewater  (Iowa)  Times,  accord- 
ing to  its  proprietor,  Roy  Bunton,  is  the 
smallest  newspaper  in  the  country  publish- 
ing exclusive  cartoons.  It  has  only  about 
300  paid  circulation.  Mr.  Bunton,  who  not 
only  looks  after  the  editorial  and  business 
interests  of  the  Times,  but  also  draws  the 
cartoons,  writes  that  “with  the  help  of  the 
local  blacksmith  I fashioned  my  own  casting 
box  (for  the  chalk-plate  method)  and  I melt 
the  metal  in  an  old  frying  pan  over  an  ordi- 
nary oil  stove.”  The  cartoonist-proprietor 
hopes  to  sell  his  business  in  a year  or  so  and 
devote  his  entire  attention  to  newspaper 
art. 
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ROBINSON  A WAR  PRISONER 

Boardman  Robinson,  formerly  cartoonist 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  went  to 
Europe  recently  as  a war  correspondent, 
has  been  taken  into  custody  by  the  Russians, 


Boardman  Robinson,  Cartoonist  and  War  Correspond- 
ent, Who  is  Reported  to  have  been  Taken 
Prisoner  in  Europe 

according  to  newspaper  reports.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson is  familiar  with  continental  Europe, 
having  spent  much  of  his  life  "loafing’’  and 
studying  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  It  may  be 
that  the  Russians  have  mistaken  him  for  a 
German,  hut  the  artist  is  both  an  American 
and  a cosmopolitan.  After  leaving  the  Trib- 
une he  drew  cartoons  for  Harper's  Weekly, 
Life,  and  other  publications,  and  his  new 
book  of  war  cartoons  is  one  of  the  best 
contributions  to  the  constantly  growing 
library  on  the  world  conflict. 


A CARTOONIST’S  VACATION 

Carl  Garderwine,  cartoonist  of  the  Terre 
Haute  Tribune,  has  been  trying  to  take  a 
vacation  at  Branch,  Mich.  “Thus  far,”  he 
writes,  “I  haven’t  been  very  successful,  for 
the  natives  hereabouts  insist  upon  my  draw- 
ing pictures  for  them.  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  doctors  and  cartoonists  lead 
about  the  same  kind  of  a life.  Ergo,  if  you 
want  to  enjoy  a vacation,  don't  make  your- 
self known.” 

Mr.  Garderwine,  being  good-natured, 
however,  cartooned  the  local  celebrities 
much  to  their  satisfaction. 


MIGHT  BE  NOTICED  IN  A CROWD 

All  of  us  have  had  bad  dreams  of  walking 
down  the  street  in  scanty  apparel,  but  the 
horror  of  the  situation  in  real  life  is  thus 
brought  out  by  "Ding,”  J.  N.  Darling,  car- 
toonist of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Leader.  A little  girl,  he  says,  ran  out  of  a 
house  and  approached  a good-natured  police- 
man. 

“I  want  you  to  please  find  Johnnie,”  she 
said.  “He’s  my  little  brother  and  he's  run 
away.” 

“What  was  he  like?”  asked  the  cop. 

“He’s  three  years  old,  and  wears  short 
pants.” 

“H’m,"  mused  thi  policeman,  “I'm  afraid 
he  looks  like  all  other  little  boys  if  he  wears 
short  pants.” 

“Oh,  no,  he  doesn't,”  said  the  little  girl. 
"He  didn’t  have  them  on!" 

((.'oRxrlsht  1915,  American  Preu  HumorUts.) 


A Dallas  cartoonist  has  decorated  a 
Texas  hen  with  the  iron  cross.  She  ought 
to  be  decorated  with  a cross  of  diamonds 
and  pearls,  and  fed  the  best  food  in  the 
world  all  the  days  of  her  life,  for  of  such 
as  she  is  the  prosperity  of  America. — Flor- 
ida Metropolis. 


Wood  Cowan,  reporter  and  cartoonist, 
who  broke  into  the  game  on  the  Chicago 
Journal  and  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  and 
later  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  is  now  connected  with  the  New  York 
Tribune. 


L FITZFA  TRICK,  la  Sf.  Louis  Post- Dispatch 
The  New  Bryan  Platform? 
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A MONGOLIAN  NAST 

Ying  Zane,  a young  Chinese  art  student 
of  San  Francisco,  has  been  breaking  into  the 
newspapers  out  that  way,  and  in  Honolulu, 
as  a full-fledged  cartoonist.  “To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,”  writes  his  instructor, 


Ying  Zane,  a Young  Chinese  Cartoonist  Who  Promises 
to  Become  a Mongolian  Nast 

“Ying  is  the  first  of  the  400,000,000  of  his 
race  to  show  an  aptitude  for  this  particular 
art,  and  I consider  myself  fortunate  in  dis- 
covering such  a rare  specimen.  What  the 
Chinese  equivalent  of  ‘Open  Sesame’  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  may  be,  I don’t  know',  but  I 
do  know  that  if  industrious  application 
counts  for  anything,  this  little  son  of  the 
Flowery  Republic  will  land  there  feet  first, 
and  grab  a niche  among  the  big  ones." 


CARTOONS  PLEASE  THE  KAISER 

According  to  Dr.  Frank  Bohn,  formerly  of 
the  department  of  history  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Emperor  Wilhelm  of  Germany  has 
been  greatly  amused  by  the  American  war 
cartoons.  Dr.  Bohn  returned  recently  from 
Europe.  “I  was  in  one  of  the  kaiser’s  of- 
fices," he  said,  "one  morning  when  the  mail 
was  brought  in.  It  contained  a great  many 
clippings  of  cartoons  from  the  American 
papers.  Even  the  kaiser  must  be  amused, 
and  what  better  amusement  could  he  have 
than  to  see  himself  as  the  Yankee  cartoonists 
see  him?" 


Miss  Lou  Rogers,  the  suffragette  cartoon- 
ist, has  been  on  a tour  through  the  state  of 
New  York,  visiting  county  fairs  and  Chau- 
tauquas  in  the  interest  of  "Votes  for 
women.” 


A correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  speaking  of  Robert  Carter’s 
representations  of  Uncle  Sam,  says,  "Mr. 
Carter  rarely  descends  to  caricature.  His 
conception  of  Uncle  Sam  js  a model  for 
many  of  our  artists,  who  picture  him  as  a 
clown  bedecked  with  the  American  flag,  or 
as  a ‘barker*  for  some  advertising  game.” 


Burt  R.  Thomas,  cartoonist  of  the  Detroit 
News,  delivered  a lecture  on  cartooning  be- 
fore the  journalism  class  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  connection  with  the  gradu- 
ating exercises.  He  is  booked  for  a return 
engagement  at  the  summer  school. 


Miss  Beatrice  Arkell  Gillam,  a daughter 
of  the  late  Bern-rd  Gillam,  the  cartoonist, 
was  married  July  28  to  John  Allan  Love,  of 
St.  Louis.  The  wedding  took  place  at  Cana- 
joharie,  N.  Y. 
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Drawn  by  Ying  Zane,  San  Francieco 


OSBORN’S  DISTINGUISHED  PUPIL 

The  suggestion  ol  the  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher that  cartoonists  take  a course  of  in- 
struction in  how  to  draw  the  American  flag 
prompts  Harry  Osborn  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  to  announce  that  he  pro- 
vided such  a course  more  than  ten  years 
ago.  He  admits  that  his  early  correspond- 
ence school  was  not  so  very  widely  known 
for  the  simple  fact  that  he  had  but  one 
pupil,  though  a rather  distinguished  one- 
no  other  than  Homer  Davenport  himself. 

“I  was  working  on  a Philadelphia  news- 
aper,"  says  Mr.  Osborn,  “where  the  editor 
ad  his  own  ideas  about  cartoons.  To  say 
the  least,  he  was  very  particular.  Daven- 
port was  drawing  political  cartoons  that 
year  for  a syndicate.  We  received  the  serv- 
ice, and  because  of  some  difficulty  over  the 
mats,  we  had  the  original  drawings  sent 
to  our  office,  and  from  them  made  our  own 
cuts.  1 am  not  sure  that  the  editor  had 
any  of  them  amended  by  our  home  talent, 
hut  l recall  that  he  was  sorely  tried  at 
times  by  reason  of  their  broad  style  and 
litter  contempt  of  detail.  Finally  his 
patience  gave  way  entirely  when  Davenport 
came  to  the  front  with  a Star-Spangled 
Banner  that  might  have  waved  with  equal 
purpose  over  the  republic  of  Uruguay  or 
the  Confederacy.  He  called  me  in,  and 
had  me  make  a stiff  little  diagram  showing 
accurately  the  proportions  and  design  of 
the  American  Hag  as  it  would  appear  if 
pasted  on  a wall,  and  sent  it  to  Davenport 
as  a model  of  what  the  nation’s  emblem 
should  be.  . 

“I  never  heard  any  more  about  it,  so  I m 
not  sure  that  my  famous  pupil  didn't  throw 
the  lesson  in  the  waste  basket." 


General  Huerta  and  bis  gang  arc  prob- 
ably quite  convinced  by  this  time  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  not  the  easy  mark  some  of  his  car- 
toonist friends  have  pictured  him. — Stock- 
ton  (Cal.)  Independent. 


OF  GASES 

(To  the  enemy,  who  has  given  praiae  to  Heaven  for 
the  gift  of  poison.) 

There  is  a gas  your  murderers  make. 

Not  such  as  cleanly  chokes  the  breath. 

But  dealing,  just  for  cruelty’s  sake, 

A long  drawn  agony  worse  than  death: 
Nor  do  you  deem  it  odd 
To  vaunt  its  virtues  as  a gift  from  God. 

And  there’s  a gas,  the  “laughing"  blend 
(Although  its  humour  seems  remote); 
They  peg  the  patient's  mouth  and  send 
A soporific  down  his  throat; 

And,  like  a child  at  dawn, 

Waking,  he  finds  a stump  or  two  withdrawn 

Such  is  the  gas  your  masters'  art 
Gives  you  to  deaden  pain  and  fear; 

They  take  and  prize  your  jaws  apart 
When  gaping  wide  for  Munich  beer, 
Press-gag  your  mouth  and  nose, 

And  pump  and  pump  till  you  are  comatose. 

Long  draughts  of  strange  and  windy  lies 
Down  your  receptive  maw  you  gulp. 

Until  the  opiate  seals  your  eyes 
And  Reason  gets  reduced  to  pulp; 

So  well  the  vapours  work, 

Like  hashish  on  your  torpid  friend,  the  Turk. 

But,  when  you  breathe  pure  air  again, 

Sore  with  a sense  of  something  missed, 
And  want  to  know  who  drugged  your  brain, 
I envy  not  the  anaesthetist; 

You'll  raise  a hideous  rout 
On  finding  all  your  wisdom-teeth  are  out. 

— Sir  Owen  Seaman,  in  Pnnch. 


Penny  Ross,  creator  of  “Mamma's  Angel 
Child"  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  put 
Esther,  the  heroine  of  the  senes,  in  book 
form.  Rand,  McNally  & Co.  are  issuing 
the  book  for  the  fall  trade. 
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HARDING'S  CARTOON  IMPRESSES 
CHINA 

A recent  cartoon  by  Nelson  Harding,  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  representing  a diminu- 
tive Jap  grasping  the  queue  of  a huge  China- 
man, and  making  him  bend,  has  been  used 
as  the  basis  of  a campaign  conducted  by  a 


HAKDina,  in  Biook  lyn  [iglt 


No  Backbone 

party  in  China  desirous  of  awakening  the 
government  there  to  the  needs  of  prepared- 
ness. The  cartoon,  which  is  entitled  "No 
Backbone,”  was  printed  in  red  ink  on  poster 
sheets,  and  spread  broadcast  throughout  the 
republic.  In  Pekin  the  cartoon  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a lecture  delivered  to  a large  gather- 
ing of  citizens.  The  original  text  was  sup- 
plemented by  the  following  in  Chinese:  “See 
the  attitude  of  Japan  and  the  abject  attitude 
of  China!  Shall  we  blame  the  other  side 
for  the  indignities  heaped  upon  us?  They 
are  men  like  us — the  difference  being  that 
they  progress  and  become  strong,  while  we 
remain  blissfully  weak.  Let  past  mistakes 
be  a lesson  for  usl  Let  us  rise  and  march 
forward!" 


W.  Clyde  Spencer,  who  for  14  years  was 
cartoonist  of  the  Denver  Republican,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Spencer  was  born  in  Indiana  40  years  ago, 
and  had  lived  there  for  the  last  six  years, 
during  which  time  he  contributed  drawings 
to  the  New  York  World  and  New  York 
Telegram.  He  was  a member  of  the  Denver 
Press  Club. 


C.  R.  Macaulay,  author  and  cartoonist, 
is  now  drawing  for  the  movies. 


A MATCH  FOR  "TAD" 

T.  A.  Dorgan,  the  cartoonist,  was  trying 
to  hire  a chauffeur  the  other  day  and  went 
about  it  in  his  usually  breezy  style.  When 
the  first  applicant  appeared,  "Tad”  said: 
“Of  course,  I want  a man  who  can  speak 
French,  play  pinochle,  curry  a horse  and 
make  a Jack  Rose  cocktail.” 

“Well,  I can  do  'em  all  and  still  have  a 
few  tricks  up  my  sleeve,”  said  the  chauffeur, 
with  becoming  modesty. 

“Tad"  looked  him  over  and  then  said, 
suddenly:  "I  don’t  know.  When  I lamp 
your  face  and  see  your  horn  painted  up 
that  way  it  strikes  me  that  you  are  a hard 
drinker  and  I don't  want  any  hard  drinkers 
driving  a car  for  me  and  running  me  over 
some  picturesque  cliff.” 

"You  arc  wrong,"  said  the  driver.  "I  am 
not  a hard  drinker.  It  conics  easy  to  me.” 
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I Our  Law  Course  Founded  the  Careers  of 

The  Governor  of  a State, 


Several  eminent  United  States  Congressmen, 
Innumerable  other  Public  Officials  of  Importance , 
Many  leading  Judges  and  Lawyers, 

Thousands  of  successful  men  in  all  walks  of  life . 


What  A Law  Training 
Has  Done  For  Others  It  Can  Do  For  You 
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Law  Training  Means  Leadership 

A knowledge  of  law  is  the  best  guar- 
anty  of  success  i;i  any  career.  Hie  leading  men 
in  yuur  community  and  state  are  law  trained — 
they  are  equipped  lor  leadership  through  their 
knowledge  of  law. 

Do  not  waste  the  best  years  of  your 

life  in  routine  work  — and  later  look  hack  on 

neglrcti*.l  opportunities.  Fit  yourself  for  important,  con- 
structive achievement,  by  training  yourself  in  law,  NOW. 

Give  Yourself  a Chance — Become  Law 
Trained  In  Spare  Time  At  Home 

Can  you  hope  to  succeed  without  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  law  that  governs  every 

business  transaction,  every  proceeding  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  every  act  of  your  own  career  ? ( >ur  16>-page 
free  book  "The  Law  Trained  Man"  will  tc’.l  you  of  the 
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and  how  you  may  grasp  these  opportunities*  Seud  for  this 

free  book  today. 

The  World’s  Greatest  Home  Study 
Law  School  Will  Help  You  To  Success 

BLACKSTONE  INSTITUTE  (includ- 

injj  the  Sprague  Correspondence  School  of  Law)  is 
the  oldest  and  largest  law  school  for  home  study  In  the 
world.  Since  its  foundation  in  1890  over  30,000  ambitious 
men  nnd  women  have  enrolled.  What  the  Course  has  done 
for  Others  It  can  do  for  you. 

Modern  American  Law  Course 
and  Service  of  Blackstone  Institute 

This  Course  was  prepared  for  home  study 
by  eighty  leading  authorities,  including  State  Su- 
preme  Court  and  U.  S.  Court  Judges,  eminent  Lawyers  and 
Professors  of  law  lu  many  leading  resident  law  schools.  The 
Course  covers  all  branches  of  law  and  practice.  It  is 
endor  sed  by  distinguished  members  of  President  Wilson ‘8 
Cabinet,  Judges  and  Lnwyers.  Graduates  and  Students, 
and  by  prominent  men  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Investigate  Now — Use  Coupon 

Send  for  your  copy  of  “The  Law  Trained  Man” 
row  and  learn  how  you  can  take  our  Course  In  your  spare 
time  ot  homo  without  interfering  with  your  present  occupation. 
No  upecinl  preliminary  education  i*  neecs-ary.  You  will  begin  reaping 
the  reward*  that  gu  to  tne  law  trained  man  from  the  day  you  enroll. 

We  are  now  accepting  n limited  number  of  enrollments 
»t  a special  fee  on  I reduced  terms  in  order  to  bring  the  student  body 
up  to  the  larger  r umber  which  we  are  able  to  serve  through  the  recent 
union  of  1(I.A<  KSiONE  INSTITUTE  with  the  Sprague  Correspond- 
ence School  of  Law. 


Use  the  Cotin« 
ulars  of  this  special  offer. 


to  obtain  the  book,  free,  and  full  partlc- 
No  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part. 


Blackstone  Institute 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  1627,  Chicago,  111. 
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One  of  the  new  "Secessionist”  drawings  by  Alcx„Opjjler,  of  Munich 


It's  Going  to  be  Hard  to  Turn  the  Other  Cheek 


PRESIDENT  WILSON’S  TRIUMPH  FOR  HUMANITY 


A GENERAL  feeling  of  relief  has  set- 
tled upon  the  country  as  a result  of 
the  modified  attitude  of  Germany  in 
regard  to  her  submarine  warfare  on  un- 
armed passenger  ships,  as  indicated  by  the 
verbal  assurances  of  Count  von  Bernstorfif, 
the  German  ambassador,  to  Secretary  Lan- 
sing. In  accepting  the  principle  that  ves- 
sels of  this  class  may  not  be  attacked  by 
undersea  boats  without  warning,  the  Ger- 
man government,  it  is  believed,  will  satisfy 
President  Wilson's  demands,  and  thus  avert 
the  possibility  of  war.  The  concession  is 
pronounced  universally  a victory  for  Mr. 
Wilson. 

With  the  kaiser’s  surrender  come  rumors 
to  the  effect  that  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  the 
German  minister  of  marine,  is  to  retire. 
Reports  from  Berlin  state  that  the  admiral 
is  exhausted  from  overwork,  and  on  the 
advice  of  his  physician,  intends  to  take  a 
holiday  lasting  several  weeks.  This  is  inter- 
preted in  diplomatic  circles  as  meaning  that 
another  pilot  will  be  dropped.  London 
newspapers  comment  upon  the  retirement, 
and  express  the  view  that  von  Tirpitz*  “holi- 
day” is  merely  an  excuse  to  cover  his 
defeat  caused  by  the  change  in  the  German 
submarine  policy. 
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According  to  the  London  Daily  News: 

“The  ‘illness’  of  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  is 
the  strongest  possible  confirmation  of  the 
belief  that  the  real  crisis  was  not  in  Wash- 
ington but  in  Berlin,  and  that  it  was  force 
behind  suasion  which  compelled  a change  of 
front.”  The  report,  it  adds,  is  of  “intense 
significance.” 

The  crisis  that  arose  following  the  de- 
struction of  the  “Arabic,”  with  the  loss  of 
life  of  two  American  citizens,  threatened 
for  the  moment  to  cause  the  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  which 
would  have  been  the  first  step  toward  war. 
As  the  sleamship  was  without  a convoy, 
and  was  apparently  unwarned,  the  act  fell 
into  the  classification  of  the  “deliberately 
unfriendly.”  From  many  newspapers  came 
the  demand  that  Ambassador  von  Bern- 
storff  be  handed  his  passport,  and  that 
Ambassador  Gerard  be  recalled  from  Berlin. 

The  dawn  of  optimism,  however,  was 
seen  in  the  request  of  Dr.  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  the  imperial  chancellor  of  Ger- 
many, that  we  defer  action  in  the  contro- 
versy until  the  Germans  could  present  their 
side.  This  was  accompanied  by  the  state- 
ment that  “if  the  commander  of  a German 
submarine  went  beyond  his  instructions  in 
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From  Auckland  [N.  1.)  Weekly  News 

Tweaking  Uncle  Sam’s  Nose 

A New  Zealander's  idea  of  Uncle  Sam's  pacificism. 


Copyright.  International  Copyright  Bureau  ORANDJOUAN,  In  Le  Rite 

Uncle  Sam:  ‘‘This,  perhaps,  is  what  those  fellows  expect  of  me/’ 

Sign  on  steamer:  “You  may  torpedo  this  ship;  there  are  no  Americans  on  board." 
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STARRETT,  in  New  York  Tribune 
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L.  RA  VEN-HILL,  in  Punch 


BY  WAY  OF  A CHANGE 

Uncle  Sam:  "Guess  I’m  about  through  with  letter  writing.” 
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the  ‘Arabic’  case,  the  imperial  government 
would  not  hesitate  to  give  complete  satis- 
faction to  the  United  States.”  The  “if” 
seemed  to  the  average  American  editor  to 
be  a rather  big  one,  but  American  patience 
reasserted  itself. 

Thus  far  the  German  press  has  had  little 
comment  to  make.  The  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten  contended  that  the  U-boat  acted 
rightly,  and  "even  if  American  passengers 
on  board  sank  with  the  steamer  . , . 
that  serves  as  a warning  that  no  one  should 
light-heartedly  enter  the  war  zone  or  go 
within  the  range  of  weapons.” 

More  reassuring  in  tone  was  the  Frank- 
furter Z e i t u n g , 
which  asserted  that 
“the  difficulty  cre- 
ated by  the  sinking 
of  the  ‘Arabic’  will 
be  settled,”  and  that 
“it  was  never  the  de- 
sign of  Germany  in 
pursuing  its  subrfla 
rine  war  to  endan- 
ger passengers 
aboard  great  liners." 

Still  more  pacific 
is  the  editorial 


cabled  from  the  National  Zeitung,  of  Ber- 
lin, which  in  friendly  tones  expresses  ad- 
miration for  President  Wilson.  There  re- 
mains, the  article  says,  no  obstacle  to 
friendly  discussions  or  differences  which, 
while  real,  are  by  no  means  of  such  a nature 
as  to  prevent  a satisfactory  compromise. 

The  personality  of  President  Wilson,  the 
article  continues,  has  been  illuminated  more 
strongly  than  ever  before  during  the  excit- 
ing days  through  which  America  has 
passed.  The  President  will  appear  to  many 
in  a new  light.  Never  was  his  position 
more  difficult  than  during  the  “Arabic” 
crisis,  “when  Mr.  Bryan  was  calling  on 
Americans  for  peace  at  any  price  and 
Col.  Roosevelt  was  summoning  them 
to  war  against  Germany.” 

President  Wilson  is  pictured  in  the 
article  as  standing  between  the  two 
rivals,  whose  activities  threatened  to 
bring  about  such  a situation  that  the 
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WttD.  in  Pbiludtlphii  Public  Ltdger 


“I  do  not  want  to  walk  around  trouble.” 
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CIRCUMSTANCES  ALTER  CASES 
1898 — "Remember  the  ‘Maine.’  ” 


ALFRED  LEE TE,  In  Tht  Pissing  Show.  London 
1915 — "Forget  the  ‘Lusitania.’  ” 
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STARRETT,  la  New  York  Tribune 

“Go!" 


the  sinking  of  the  “Arabic”  or  took 
the  occasion  to  protest  further 
against  the  ammunition  traffic, 
which  is  their  principal  grievance 
against  America.  A few  adopted 
a defiant  tone.  Says  the  New 
Yorker  Staats  Zeitung: 

“To  deny  that  the  already  deli- 
cate situation  has  been  strained  by 
the  sinking  of  the  Arabic  to  the 
point  of  an  open  breach  would 
mean  to  play  the  role  of  the 
ostrich.  . . . The  friendly  rela- 
tions which  are  so  close  to  our 
hearts  are  seriously  threatened. 
. . . The  situation  is  serious  be- 
cause the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment, indorsed  and  stimulated  by 
a pro-British  press,  . . . car- 
ried in  itself  the  germ  of  an  un- 
avoidable conflict.  . . . The 

German  government,  if  it  would 
not  commit  suicide,  never  more 
will  or  can  agree  to  the  terms  of 
our  government.” 

More  pacific  is  the  attitude  of 
the  New  Yorker  Herold,  which 


President  might  make  his  attitude 
toward  Germany  dependent  on  do- 
mestic political  considerations. 

“That  President  Wilson  with- 
stood this  temptation  and  may  be 
counted  on  to  withstand  it  fur- 
ther must  be  acknowledged,”  the 
newspaper  says,  “notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  German  people 
certainly  have  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  his  attitude  in  the 
matter  of  submarine  warfare.” 

Mr.  Wilson  is  characterized  as 
a more  clever  politician  than  “the 
unlucky  Bryan  and  the  astute 
politician  Roosevelt.”  The  article 
closes  with  the  statement  that 
Germany  always  has  desired  to 
maintain  the  traditional  friendly 
relations  with  America  and  that  it 
may  be  hoped  the  “Arabic”  case 
will  serve  to  clear  up  misunder- 
standings on  both  sides.  It  must  be 
possible  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing, as  the  points  in  dispute  are 
matters  of  principle  and  not  of 
conquest,  victories  or  defeats. 

The  German-American  press, 
meanwhile,  either  sought  to  justify 


ROGERS . in  New  York  Herald 

The  Best  of  Friends  must  Part 
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Mr.  Wilson:  “I  have  a proposition  to  make  you.  Cousin  John.  If  you  would  lift 
the  blockade  against  Germany,  there  would  be  no  more  'Lusitania'  disasters.” 

iohn  Bull:  "And  what  would  that  get  us?” 

Ir.  Wilson:  “Well,  we  could  bring  your  ammunition  over  with  more  safety.” 
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CLUBS,  It  Rothtiltr  MtrjM 

The  Reply 

in  a leading  editorial  observes: 
the  German  war  authorities  a war 
ure  is  found  necessary  because 
of  circumstances,  but  a defiance 
of  the  United  States  was  not 
intended.  Of  that  we  are  cer- 
tain. . . . Will  the  efforts  now 
succeed  to  make  America  an  open 
ally  of  England?  is  the  question 
asked  in  the  British  cabinet.  We 
believe  not.” 

That  the  presence  of  Americans 
on  British  "ammunition  ships” 
cannot  insure  immunity  for  those 
vessels  is  the  contention  of  the 
Illinois  Staats  Zeitung  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Should  Germany  deliberately 
attack  American  lives,  or  even  vio- 
late any  American  right,  we  will 
be  the  first  to  condemn  such  deeds 
and  to  demand  unconditionally  full 
reparation.  But,  to  save  our  life, 
we  cannot  see  clearly  how  Ameri- 
can products  sold  to  England  to 
be  used  against  Germany  may  de- 
mand immunity.  And  we  are  un- 
able to  comprehend  how  Ameri- 
can passengers  may  demand  safety 
from  Germany  since  they  choose 


“With 

meas- 


to  travel  on  British  munition  boats. 

“Even  as  a passenger  ship  the 
British  boat  must  be  considered 
hostile  territory,  as  much  as  Ger- 
many is  concerned.  But  the  Ara- 
bic carried  war  supplies  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  The  crew 
formed  a rifle  club  and  practiced 
daily  with  long  range  rifles  of 
heavy  caliber.  This  proves  that 
the  crew  of  the  Arabic  was  pre- 
pared to  resist  any  submarine.  If 
Americans  knew  this  and  used  the 
boat  just  the  same,  they  are  to 
bear  the  consequences  of  their 
reckless  actions.  If  they  did  not 
know  it,  England  is  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  American  lives. 

"The  protection  of  American 
lives  is  one  of  the  highest  duties 
of  the  American  government.  And 
in  dischargement  of  that  duty  the 
government  has  the  support  of 
every  citizen,  whatever  his  sym- 
pathies may  be.  But  out  of  this 
duty  the  government  can  hardly 
deduct  the  duty  of  Germany  to  consider 
the  presence  of  Americans  on  a belligerent 
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The  Unwritten  Answer 
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CASSEl,  in  Hew  York  Evening  World  Copyright,  Press  Publishing  Oo. 

The  German  Scales 


limited  export  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, then  Germany  must 
protect  herself.’' 

Says  the  Detroit  Abendpost: 

“As  President  Wilson  flatly  re- 
fused to  issue  an  embargo  on  the 
export  of  war  material,  Germany 
was  justified  to  carry  on  the  war 
by  submarines.  The  Arabic  was  a 
swimming  arsenal.  . . . And 

its  sinking  will  contribute  to  pre- 
vent the  British  from  meting  out 
death  and  mutilation  to  soldiers  of 
the  central  powers." 

Assuming  that  the  controversy 
is  now  happily  settled,  Herman 
Ridder,  of  the  New  Yorker  Staats 
Zeitung,  declares  that  Germany,  in 
yielding  to  the  desire  of  President 
Wilson,  has  gone  quite  as  far  as 
she  can  to  demonstrate  that  her 
friendship  for  America  is  genuine. 
But  he  demands  to  know  at  the 
same  time  what  our  attitude  will 
be  toward  England  in  her  unlaw- 
ful blockade  of  neutral  ports.  We 
quote  the  following: 


boat  as  protection  for  that  boat.” 
Similarly,  the  Cincinnati  Volks- 
blatt  insists  that  Americans  ought 
to  avoid  British  liners.  It  says: 
“All  indications  point  to  a satis- 
factory explanation.  The  fact, 
however,  remains  that  amicable 
relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  hang  by  a 
thread.  . . . This  uncomfortable 
state  of  affairs  could  easily  be  re- 
moved by  applying  common  sense 
which  would  induce  the  president 
to  tell  Americans  to  travel  under 
the  American  flag.” 

President  Wilson’s  refusal  to 
place  an  embargo  on  arms  is  the 
text  also  of  a Cincinnati  Freie 
Presse  editorial,  which  reads: 

“The  ‘Arabic*  has  carried  an  im- 
mense amount  of  war  material 
and  it  cannot  be  estimated  how 
many  German  soldiers  have  bled 
as  the  result  of  wounds  received 
from  American  bullets  which  this 
ship  brought  to  England  and  her 
allies.  If  our  administration  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  stop  the  tin- 


ROGiRS.  in  Hew  York  Herald 

“You  whittled  it  just  right,  Woodrow." 


A sequel  to  a cartoon  which  represented  Uncle  Sam  advising 
President  Wilson  “Not  to  whittle  it  too  fine.” 
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KIRBY,  In  Mtw  York  World 

MThU  will  make  Uncle  Sam  awful  mad  I'* 


“The  unfortunate  controversy 
arose  between  this  country  and 
Germany  over  the  latter’s  sub- 
marine warfare  against  shipping 
enemy  to  it,  and  which  has  held 
unsettled  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  for  the  last  half 
year,  has  been  happily  composed. 

“Germany  has  gone  as  far  as  she 
can,  and  further  than  most  of  her 
enemies  would  have  gone,  in  limit- 
ing her  effective  defensive  meas- 
ures to  meet  our  wishes. 

“She  has  demonstrated  by  her 
action  that  the  firm  friendship 
which  has  existed  between  the  two 
peoples  from  the  inception  of  the 
United  States  is  not  the  myth 
which  the  enemies  alike  of  Ger- 
many and  America  have  sought  so 
sedulously  to  convince  us  it  is. 

“The  fact  that  the  Emperor  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  negotiations 
which  have  ended  in  the  felicitous 
settlement,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, of  the  dispute  with  this 
country  has  again  confounded  his 
detractors  and  demonstrated  once 
more,  if  such  demonstration  were 


which 


needed,  that  he  is  the  humane  ruler 
all  who  know  him  at  all  know  him 
always  to  have  been,  whose  ‘fright- 
fulness'  consists  in  carrying  war 
only  to  that  point  where  it  con- 
sists with  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

“There  never  has  been  the  least 
cause  for  suspicion  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  cases  where  Amer- 
icans have  come  to  grief  as  a re- 
sult of  German  operations  against 
Great  Britain  that  they  were  not 
cause  for  regret  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor,  his  subordinates  and  the 
German  people  generally. 

“There  has  never  been  the  least 
reason  to  fear  that  Germany  would 
precipitate  a rupture  with  this 
country  so  long  as  we  did  not  go 
in  our  demands  beyond  what  we 
were  entitled  to  ask;  and  she  has 
not  betrayed  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  her  high  regard  for  hu- 
manity, for  the  friendship  of  those 
peoples  which  meet  her  half  way, 
and  for  exact  fairness,  by  those 
who  know  her. 


, In  Rem  York  Tribune 

The  Cost  of  Friendship 
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"Our  controversy  with  Germany  is  prac- 
tically closed.  The  sky  of  our  relations 
with  her  is  once  more  clear.  We  are  ready, 
consequently,  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
Great  Britain's  insolent  interference  with 
our  recognized  rights,  without  any  fear  of 
‘clouding  the  issue*." 

American  editors,  for  the  most  part,  be- 
lieve that  the  crisis  has  blown  over,  and 
express  the  conviction  that  Germany  in  her 
changed  mood  is  sincere.  Almost  unani- 
mously they  give  President  Wilson  full 
credit  for  having  achieved  a victory  for  hu- 
manity. Says  the  Chicago  Tribune: 
"President  Wilson's  success  in  handling 


the  very  grave  issue  with  Germany  has 
been  conspicuously  revealed  at  the  most 
solemn  moment.  Unless  every  present  in- 
dication of  Germany’s  intent  be  misleading, 
he  has  forced  a modification  of  the  Ger- 
man naval  operations  and  has  made  the 
sea  safe  for  passenger  ships. 

"It  is  true  that  if  Admiral  von  Tirpitz 
could  have  maintained  his  position  in  the 
German  councils,  and  if  the  German  chan- 
cellor had  not  been  able  to  overturn  mili- 
tary opinion,  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many would  have  broken  off  relations  and 
war  would  have  been  the  probable  conse- 
quence. 


Going  to  Make  a Kick  (Which  Foot?) 
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“The  United  States  does  not  want  war 
with  Germany.  It  is  not  prepared  for  war 
with  any  strong  nation.  It  is  not  prepared 
for  war  at  all,  and  the  thought  of  the 
American  people  is  not  belligerent.  But 
the  nation  could  not  continue  to  permit  its 
citizens  to  be  killed  on  passenger  ships 
when  the  government  of  the  nation  assured 
them  they  were  within  their  rights  in  trav- 
eling on  those  ships.  Much  as  the  Ameri- 


can people  wanted  to  avoid  war,  they  could 
not  permit  a controversy  with  Germany 
to  be  prolonged  while  Americans  were  be- 
ing killed. 

"So  long  as  our  government  declined  to 
accept  any  terms  proposed  by  Germany  it 
was  necessary  for  the  United  .States  to  iin 
pose  its  will  upon  Germany,  with  or  with- 
out fighting. 

"When  the  third  note  went  to  Berlin  the 
policy  therein  declared  became  the  policy 
of  the  American  nation.  Argument  was 
closed.  Germany  had  to  choose  whether  it 
wanted  the  friendship  of  the  United  States 
or  accepted  its  hostility. 

“Unless  the  German  decision  has  been 
utterly  misrepresented,  President  Wilson 
has  made  his  policy  effective." 

With  an  understanding  reached  with 
Germany,  says  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  we 
must  now  firmly  insist  on  the  observance 
of  our  rights  by  Great  Britain.  To  quote: 

“If  Germany  has  indeed  made  so  radical 


a departure  from  its  former  offensive  sub- 
marine policy  as  to  leave  no  causes  of  dif- 
ference between  that  nation  and  the  United 
States,  the  next  duty  of  the  administration 
at  Washington  is  to  press  to  a conclusion 
the  negotiations  now  under  way  to  induce 
Britain  to  cease  its  unjustifiable  interfer- 
ence with  the  legitimate  trade  on  the  high 
seas  of  the  citizens  of  neutral  countries. 
The  United  States,  as  the  most  powerful 


of  the  nations  now  at  peace,  is  under  spe- 
cial obligations  to  give  effective  champion- 
ship to  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  this  great 
crisis. 

"Germany’s  intolerable  offense  against 
neutrality,  while  it  continued,  demanded 
first  attention  because  it  involved  the  loss 
of  American  lives,  whereas  British  disre- 
gard of  the  rights  of  neutrals  at  sea  affects 
property  interests  only.  Property  inter- 
ests, however,  must  receive  protection. 

"In  notes  already  transmitted  to  the  Brit- 
ish government  the  Wilson  administration 
has  pointed  out  features  of  British  policy 
to  which  strong  objection  is  made  by  this 
country.  Britain  certainty  should  not  ex- 
pect the  United  States,  after  it  has  shown 
firmness  in  dealing  with  one  belligerent,  to 
lie  less  firm  with  another.  Injurious  prac- 
tices that  cannot  be  shown  to  have  justifi- 
cation in  international  law,  by  whomsoever 
committed,  must  be  abandoned. 

"As  The  Daily  News  has  said  before, 


"POV, ” in  London  Ivtaltf  Sews 

Uncle  Sam:  "Say,  kid,  can  you  see  THAT?” 
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peace,  not  war,  is  the  normal  state  of  mod- 
ern civilized  nations.  The  parties  to  the 
present  conflict  must  not  be  allowed  to 
set  precedents  under  which  trade  between 
neutral  peoples  or  between  neutral  peoples 
and  noncombatants  of  belligerent  nations 
will  be  forced  to  cease  whenever  quarrel- 
some nations  choose  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  world.” 

The  “if*  in  Germany’s  disavowal,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Tribune,  “may 
mean  much  or  little.”  To  quote  further: 

“The  American  people  do  not  want  war 
with  Germany  if  war  can  honorably  be 
avoided,  but  they  are  most  serious  in  their 
determination  that  Germany  must  stop 
murdering  American  citizens  on  the  high 
seas.  If  no  other  way  can  be  found  to  stop 
this  crime  except  an  appeal  to  force,  they 
will  appeal  to  force,  but  in  an  over- 
whelming majority  they  prefer  a peaceful 
outcome  of  the  issue  if  such  an  out- 
come can  be  found.  Germany  can  have 
peace  or  war  with  the  United  States,  as 
Germany  chooses.  The  conditions  of 
peace  are  all  contained  in  the  President’s 


notes,  and  they  are  not  onerous.  They  in- 
volve no  sacrifice  of  German  honor  or  Ger- 
man rights.  They  involve  no  sacrifice  of 
German  military  interests.  They  demand 
only  the  sacrifice  of  an  obstinacy  and  a 
bad  faith  on  the  part  of  Berlin  which  have 
brought  the  two  countries  to  the  very  verge 
of  conflict. 

“During  all  this  controversy  Germany 
has  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the  United 
States  was  bluffing  and  would  take  no  ac- 
tion, regardless  of  what  happened.  No 
more  dangerous  theory  ever  bedevilled  the 
mind  and  purpose  of  a great  Government. 
The  United  States  is  not  bluffing.  It  is  ter- 
ribly in  earnest,  and  its  earnestness  is  but- 
tressed by  the  deep  conviction  that  ‘right 
makes  might.’  If  the  note  presented  to 
the  State  Department  is  evidence,  as  it 
seems  to  be,  that  the  German  Government 
has  come  to  realization  of  the  true  attitude 
of  the  American  people,  the  prospects  of 
an  amicable  settlement  of  all  difficulties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany  are 
brighter  than  they  have  been  at  any  time 
since  the  Lusitania  massacre.” 


From  London  llluslraled  Weekly 

ADVENTURES  IN  BLUNDERLAND 
Jonathan:  “Where  do  I come  in?” 

John  Bull:  “You  can  see  where  you  GO  in  unless  you  secure  a better  sword.” 

Another  British  jibe  on  Mr.  Wilson’s  rather  unfortunate  expression. 


New  York  World  Bares 
Teuton  Intrigues 


SENSATIONAL  revelations  made  re- 
cently by  the  New  York  World,  if  true, 
have  laid  bare  the  existence  of  a plot, 
financed  by  the  German  government  itself, 
to  get  possession  of  the  American  ammuni- 
tion works,  to  fo- 
ment strikes,  to  sub- 
sidize the  press,  and 
in  other  ways  to 
convert  American 
neutrality  into  sym- 
pathy for  the  Ger- 
man cause.  Among 
those  implicated  are 
the  German  chan- 
cellor and  Count 
von  Bernstorff,  the 
German  ambassador 
to  Washington.  Let- 
ters and  documents 
in  the  possession  of 
the  World  leave  lit- 
tle doubt  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the 
evidence.  So  con- 
vincing, in  fact,  has 
been  the  statement 
of  the  case  that  the 
United  States  au- 
thorities have  awak- 
ened to  the  neces- 
sity for  taking  some 
legal  action  against 
those  who  appear  guilty. 

The  World’s  series  of  letters  indicates 
among  other  things  that  German  agents 
sought  not  only  to  gain  control  of  the 
largest  arms  factories,  but  by  a distribu- 
tion of  money  among  labor  leaders,  to  pro- 
mote industrial  discontent;  that  through 
Dr.  Heinrich  F.  Albert,  chief  financial 
agent  of  the  German  government  in  Amer- 
ica, Berlin  control  of  The  Fatherland, 
George  Sylvester  Viereck’s  pro-German 
weekly,  was  aimed  at;  and  that  the  pur- 
chase of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  the 
American  Press  Association,  and  the  Wright 
aeroplane  factories  was  contemplated  or 
attempted. 

Correspondence  between  Dr.  Albert  and 
Mr.  Viereck  makes  it  apparent  that  the 


German  government  expected  to  adminis- 
ter both  the  financial  and  the  editorial 
departments  of  this  newspaper.  Mr.  Vier- 
eck was  apparently  to  receive  $1,750  a 
month,  as  in  one  letter  to  Dr.  Albert  he 
states  that  he  had 
“already  received 
$250,”  and  incloses  a 
statement  for  the 
balance,  $1,500.  To 
which  Dr.  Albert  in 
reply  says  that 
“from  the  moment 
when  we  guarantee 
you  a regular  ad- 
vance I must  (1) 
have  a new  state- 
ment of  the  condi- 
tion of  your  paper. 
(2)  Practice  a con- 
trol over  the  finan- 
cial management.” 

A German  agent, 
C.  Dencker  by  name, 
according  to  the 
World's  disclosures, 
wrote  a letter  to  his 
embassy  at  Wash- 
ington, urging  the 
necessity  of  calling 
into  being  a strike 
in  the  munitions  fac- 
tories of  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati,  which  “according 
to  our  estimates  could  be  done  for  about 
$50,000.” 

To  quote  the  Outlook,  such  activities,  if 
the  World’s  revelations  are  true,  do  not 
constitute  treason,  but  stand  merely  as  a 
case  of  German  stupidity. 

“It  seems  doubtful, Jiowever,”  the  Out- 
look continues,  '‘whether  the  evidence  that 
has  been  thus  far  brought  to  light  furnishes 
sufficient  basis  for  criminal  prosecution  of 
anybody.  Certainly  it  is  a mistake  to  accuse 
any  one  connected  with  the  German  propa- 
ganda of  treason,  as  some  newspapers  have 
done.  But  two  things  are  as  plain  as  a 
pikestaff.  The  first  is  that  in  its  conduct 
of  this  energetic  and  thoroughgoing  but 
amazingly  stupid  propaganda  the  Germans 
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STARRETT,  in  Mew  York  Tribune 

Its  Ultimate  Use 

have  finally  demonstrated  their  inability  to 
understand  the  temper  of  the 
American  people.  The  second  is 
that,  aside  from  all  questions  of  the 
violation  of  the  laws  of  America, 
the  conduct  of  the  German  Em- 
bassy has  been  decidedly  violative 
of  the  spirit  and  usages  of  diplo- 
macy. Many  an  Ambassador  has 
lost  his  diplomatic  head  for  con- 
duct less  unfriendly,  not  to  say 
unintelligent,  than  that  which  has 
lately  marked  the  career  of  Count 
von  Bernstorff,  if  the  allegations  of 
the  ‘World*  are  only  half  true.’* 

I Jr.  Albert,  in  a signed  statement 
to  the  press,  makes  a sweeping 
denial  of  the  World’s  charges.  The 
documents  and  memoranda  used 
in  the  expose,  lie  says,  were  stolen 
from  his  office,  and  represented 
mostly  the  vaporings  of  cranks  and 
fanatics. 

“It  is  inevitable  that  all  sorts  of 
wild  and  irresponsible  offers,  pro- 
posals, and  suggestions  should  be 
addressed  from  every  conceivable 
quarter  to  one  bolding  the  official 


position  in  which  I am  placed  as 
an  accredited  agent  of  one  of  the 
great  nations  engaged  in  this  un- 
fortunate war.  That  is  the  charac- 
ter of  most  of  the  ‘documents*  that 
were  contained  in  the  portfolio  that 
was  abstracted  from  me," 

Referring  to  the  correspondence 
in  which  an  offer  was  made  to 
finance  strikes  in  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, and  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Albert 
disclaims  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  says: 

“Letters  and  documents  of  this 
sort  from  straifgcrs  with  whom  we 
have  had  no  dealings  or  communi- 
cations, and  whose  very  identity  is 
unknown  to  us  are  paraded  under 
blinding  headlines  as  though  they 
constituted  evidence  of  actual 
transactions  with  us  or  were  mat- 
ters of  which  we  were  cognizant 
or  for  which  we  arc  responsible. 

“Is  it  anywhere  suggested  that 
the  slightest  attention  was  ever 
paid  to  that  or  any  other  letter  of 
like  import,  or  that  $50,000  or  50 
cents  was  ever  paid  or  agreed  to 
be  paid  upon  any  such  enterprise?  Vet  it 
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A VOICE  TO  THE  ARMS  DEALER 
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"Schmier  Gelder"  on  the  bags  means  "Graft"  or  "Bribe.** 
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STAKKETT,  is  New  York  Tribute 

In  the  Ring 

is  upon  that  sort  of  ‘evidence/  and  that 
atone  that  we  find  one  of  our 
leading  metropolitan  papers  edi- 
torially indulging  in  the  unspeak- 
ably false  and  reckless  charge 
against  the  accredited  agent  of  a 
friendly  government  of  ‘buying 
strikes  and  industrial  turmoil/  in- 
citing sedition  against  the  govern- 
ment and  organizing  treason. 

“It  seems  that  every  crank  who 
chooses  to  write  a letter  containing 
any  sort  of  wild  or  disreputable 
proposal  has  power  to  make  his 
ridiculous  proposals  the  basis  of 
charging  me  with  disloyalty  to  the 
country  whose  protection  and  hos- 
pitality I enjoy  and  deeply  appre- 
ciate, and  which  I have  in  no  way 
abused  or  infringed." 

A similar  denial  to  the  charges 
comes  from  Mr.  Viereck,  editor  of 
the  Fatherland,  who  declares  that 
the  publication  of  these  documents 
“is  only  another  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  friends  and  propagandists  of 
Great  Britain  to  thwart  the  pres- 


entation of  the  truth  concerning 
Germany  and  her  cause  in  the 
United  States.” 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

“With  every  means  of  cable 
communication  the  world  over 
under  control  of  the  allies,  with 
the  American  press  fed  day  by  day 
upon  false  reports,  it  was  Ger- 
many’s highest  duty  to  seek  means 
of  neutralizing  these  influences. 

“There  is  nothing  startling  and 
certainly  nothing  improper  in  such 
an  effort.  It  is  quite  as  unfor- 
tunate for  America  as  for  Germany 
that  the  latter  has  not  had  the 
means  of  getting  its  case  before 
the  people  to  the  end  that  a better 
understanding  could  be  reached. 
All  that  these  documents  show  is 
that  Germany  and  the  German- 
Americans  who  want  fair  play  are 
trying  to  get  a hearing. 

“The  Fatherland/’  he  adds,  “was 
not  founded  by  the  German  gov- 
ernment, or  directly  or  indirectly 
with  its  aid  to  the  extent  of  a 
single  dollar,  or  a single  subscrip- 
tion. It  was  founded  by  me  with  the  aid 
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wash  and  offends  American  sensibilities  by 
odious  comparison  of  everything  German — 
German  kultur,  German  ideals,  German 
standards,  German  achievements — with  ev- 
erything American.  The  Fatherland  money 
has  been  worse  than  wasted. 

“If  the  Fatherland  had  been  wisely  con- 
ducted as  a medium  through  which  German 
news  and  German  opinion  on  war  questions 
were  presented  to  Americans  it  might  have 
been  welcomed  and  useful.  It  would  have 
been  valuable  to  independent  newspapers 


and  periodicals  which  have  been  eager  to 
get  German  news  and  information. 

Branding  the  pro-German  propaganda  a 
conspiracy  against  the  United  States,  the 
New  York  World  gives  editorial  support 
to  the  statements  of  its  investigators  in  the 
following: 

"This  conspiracy  is  directed  from  Berlin 
and  is  financed  by  the  German  Government. 
It  has  been  organized  with  all  the  amazing 
thoroughness  and  efficiency  that  character- 
ize all  German  military  activity,  and  it  is 
as  much  a part  of  the  German 
campaign  as  the  operations 
of  armies  in  the  field. 

"In  order  to  further  the 
military  needs  of  the  empire. 


CARTER,  In  Rem  York  Ereaiag  Sun 
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made  munitions  of  war  to  the  allies  ami 
who  pretend  to  be  animated  by  a noble 
Christian  sentiment  to  prevent  such  traffic,  , 
Actually,  the  German  propaganda  is  car- 
ried on  from  Berlin,  and  its  sole  purpose  is 
to  destroy  American  neutrality,  sacrifice 
American  interests  and  annihilate  American 
rights  for  the  advancement  of  German 
arms.” 

The  gravity  of  the  alleged  offenses,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Washington  Star,  lies  not  in 
the  desire  of  the  German  people  to  obtain 
a hearing  in  America,  but  in  the  fact  that 
they  seem  to  involve  the  German  embassy. 

"ft  is  entirely  within  the  right  of  Ger- 
many,” observes  the  Star,  “to  engage  in  a 
propaganda  here  through  agents  to  set 
forth  the  Teutonic  side  of  the  great  war 
case,  and  to  guide 
the  sentiment  of 
the  American 
people  as  to  the 
contest.  1 1 "is 
also  within  the 
right  of  Germany 
to  endeavor,  by 
t lie  purchase  of 
plants  and  the 


SISSV,  in  New  fork  IVor/rf 
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the  German  Government  is  subsidizing 
sedition  throughout  the  United  States.  An 
official  reptile  press  has  been  transplanted 
in  American  soil  to  incite  citizens  of  the 
United  States  against  their  Government. 
No  agency  of  publicity  or  service  has  been 
overlooked  by  the  keen  intelligence  that 
instigates  these  plots  against  the  American 
Nation. 

“Outwardly,  the  German  propaganda  is 
carried  on  by  American  citizens  who  pro- 
fess to  be  outraged  by  the  sale  of  American- 
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officials  here  to  engage  in  a propaganda 
of  sentiment-creation  to  affect  the  course 
of  legislation,  to  alter  administrative 
policies,  or  to  spread  disorder  among 
the  workmen  of  the  country.  If  any  of 
these  officials  have  been  involved  in  the 
various  works  to  which  the  present  publi- 
cations point  they  have  rendered  them- 
selves liable  to  dismissal  by  the  United 
States  just  as  did  Sackville  West,  the  Brit- 
ish minister  in  1888,  when  he  advised  an 
American  voter  how  to  cast  his  ballot.” 


making  of  contracts,  to  secure  the  output 
of  American  munitions  factories,  and 
thereby  to  embarrass  the  allies  in  their 
efforts  to  supply  themselves.  Technically 
it  may  likewise  be  within  the  right  of  Ger- 
many to  foment  labor  troubles  through 
agents,  and,  save  to  the  extent  that  the 
laws  against  conspiracy  and  bribery  forbid, 
to  induce  labor  leaders  to  incite  strikes  in 
munitions  factories. 

“But  when  any  of  these  activities  involve 
the  accredited  representatives  of  Germany 
in  the  United  States  in 

any  degree,  save  perhaps 

in  the  promotion  of  legiti-  

mate  business  enterprises 

for  supply  of  munitions,  -*^1.  ^ 

this  government  becomes 

concerned.  It  is  not  within 

the  right  of  Germany 

through  her  diplomatic 
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FITZPATRICK.  In  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

A Triumphant  Entry 
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Tracking  the  Crippled 
Russian  Bear 


UNDISMAYED  by  the  fact  that  the 
capture  of  Warsaw  was  declared  by 
the  allies  to  be  an  empty  victory,  the 
Austro-German  drive  into  Russian  territory 
has  continued.  In  rapid  succession  the 
fortresses  of  Ivangorod,  Lublin,  Lomza, 
Kovno,  Novo  Georgievsk,  and  Brest  Litovsk 
have  fallen  into  German  hands.  The  last 
stronghold  of  the  Russian  inner  line  of  de- 
fense has  been  taken.  The  German  battle 
lirffc  has  been  straightened  so  that  it  extends 
more  nearly  north  and  south,  while  the 
Russians,  distinguished  only  by  their  vigor- 
ous rear-guard  fighting,  are  in  full  retreat. 
According  to  Berlin  claims,  200,000  prison- 
ers have  been  taken  since  the  fall  of  War- 
saw. The  next  objective  of  the  Teutons  is 
a matter  of  conjecture.  Moscow  and  Pe- 
trograd  are  hinted  at,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  with  the  winter  coming  on,  even 
the  adventuresome  von  Hindenburg  and 


Mackcnsen  would  take  chances  so  far  in 
the  interior.  Fortunately  for  Russia,  the 
army  of  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  is  still  in- 
tact, despite  its  losses,  and  in  the  event  of 
further  advance,  Germany  would  find  the 
way  blocked  by  tremendous  forces.  Des- 
perate efforts  are  being  made,  meanwhile, 
to  refill  the  depleted  Russian  ammunition 
chest.  Japan's  assistance  will  be  greatly 
welcomed,  and  it  may  yet  be  possible  for 
Russia  to  make  a determined  stand.  The 
czar  has  refused  German  proposals  of 
peace.  Should  the  allies  succeed  in  open- 
ing the  Dardanelles,  his  position  will  be 
materially  bettered.  He  has  received  some 
blows,  however,  from  which  he  may  never 
recover.  The  fall  of  Kovno  was  described 
as  the  most  crushing  disaster  yet  sustained 
by  Russian  arms.  Novo  Georgievsk  was 
regarded  as  a second  Vicksburg,  while  Brest 
Litovsk  was  the  last  link  in  a strong  chain 
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of  fortresses.  The  Germans  are  now  in  ary  and  utopian.  The  newspaper  continues: 
possession  of  practically  all  Poland,  and  a “No  settlement  of  the  Polish  question 


_ can  have  any  chance  of 
M permanent  success 

which  is  not  based  on 
the  goodwill  of  the  Poles 
themselves.  Whether  this 
r elementary  truth  is  recog- 
nized by  German  public  men 
cannot  be  said.  It  is  amply  con- 
firmed by  the  painful  teaching  of 
\ history.  It  is  clear,  ;n  the  sec- 
P'Vj.  ond  place,  that  a German 
guarantee  of  independence 
for  Poland  would  be  prac- 
IzS  tically  worthless.  The  fate 
t of  Belgium  has  proved  that, 
and  the  position  of  Poland, 
an  earthen  pot  between  the 
I two  vessels  of  iron,  would 
I)  be  much  weaker  than  Bel- 
gium's position.  For  the  Polish 
nationalist,  therefore,  the 
choice,  in  the  realization  of  his 
dreams,  lies  between  German  and 
Russian  suzerainty.  The  record 
of  neither  has,  in  the  past,  been 
satisfactory." 

jl  Says  the  Pall  Mall 

mJK  Gazette: 


greater  » 

part  o f I 

t h e Baltic^,  9 c ! , 

provinces  of  wd 

Kovno  and 

Courland,  which 

territory,  it  seems, 

they  arc  planning 

to  hold  permanently. 

The  future  of  Poland 
under  German  rule  has  JBB 
been  the  subject  of  con-  eU 
siderable  press  comment," 
favorable  and  unfavorable. 

The  London  News  and 
Leader,  for  instance,  finds  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  Ger- 
many has  any  serious  ambi- 
tions to  restore  the  ancient 
Polish  kingdom  under  a 
prince  of  Austria.  The 
scheme,  it  says,  looks 
somewhat  vision- 
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F.  1UTTNFR,  in  Luslige  Blaeller 


Russia 


I say!  This  load’s  getting  too  heavy.  Come  here  and  lift  a bit. 
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Slav  peril.  To  proclaim  it  would 
be  to  demolish  much  of  the  Allied 
argument  that  the  present  struggle 
is  a *\Var  or  Liberation.'  It  would 
a far  better  moral 


give  Germany 
standing  than  she  has  yet  enjoyed, 
and  it  might  win  to  the  Teutonic 

Sside  the  support  of  20,000,000 
Poles,  no  mean  accession." 

"That  Poland  under  German  rule 
would  be  better  off  than  under  the 
czar,  even  without  self-govern- 
ment," says  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  "can  be  little  doubted, 
and  their  experience  with  Russian 
promises  would  be  likely  to  lean 
their  hopes  and  aspirations  to- 
ward the  Teutonic  plan  of  salva- 
tion. Much  will  depend  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  Russian  Poles  by 
the  German  forces  now  in  pos- 
session of  their  land.  It  will  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  friends 
of  them.  But  much  more  will  de- 
pend upon  the  outcome  of  the  war. 
The  great  conflict  is  not  yet  over, 
nor  nearly  over.  Germany  has  yet  to  main- 
tain her  conquest,  and  yet  to  compel  a set- 


REHSE.  in  New  York  World 


“The  Germans  and  Austrians  mean  to 
lose . no  time  in  turning  their  temporary 
success  to  political  account.  As  is 
usual  in  mid-European  conten- 
tions, the  Poles  are  to  be  offered 
once  more  their  freedom  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Polish  State — 
upon  conditions. 

"However  it  be  disguised,  the 
scheme  is  simply  one  to  bring  the 
whole  of  Poland  into  vassalage  to 
Germany.  It  is,  moreover,  as  full 
of  menace  for  Austria  as  it  is  for 
Poland,  for  the  Germans  would 
never  contemplate  the  admission 
of  their  ally  to  a share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Poland  unless  they  also 
contemplated  the  complete  sub- 
jection of  Austria  to  themselves. 

There  is  but  little  fear  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  Poles  will  be 
seduced  from  the  side  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  by  this  plan.” 

According  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "a  reunited  Poland,  re- 
created by  the  Teutonic  allies, 
would  serve  as  an  admirable  bar- 
rier to  Russian  advance.  It  would 
be  a bulwark  against  the  Pan- 


PEASE,  in  Newark  Evening  News 


A Jewel  Left  Behind 
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“These  are  the  last.  Your  Imperial  Highness.  Everything  must  come  to  an  end 
sooner  or  later." 
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Germany  is  now  undoubtedly  at 
the  zenith  of  her  military  strength; 
whatever  she  intends  to  do,  she 
must  do  quickly.  No  resources 
can  withstand  indefinitely  the  drain 
of  such  tremendous  campaigns  as 
those  which  she  has  been  waging 
on  two  fronts  for  more  than  twelve 
months  now.  In  the  second  place, 
winter  is  approaching.  After  Oc- 
tober an  offensive  campaign  in  the 
heart  of  Russia  becomes  unthink- 
able. Similarly,  there  are  two  rea- 
sons of  space.  Every  retreat  means 
to  the  Russians  no  doubt  heavy 
losses;  it  is  idle  to  underrate  them. 
The  fact  remains  that  there  is  no 
practical  limit  to  the  wildernesses 
into  which,  if  they  see  fit,  the  Rus- 
sian commanders  can  retire.  Simi- 
larly, every  advance  made  by  the 
invading  armies  lengthens  their 
lines  of  communication,  and  makes 
their  position  correspondingly 
more  difficult  and  more  dangerous. 
It  is  easy  to  overestimate  this  fac- 
tor. Conditions  have  totally 
tlement  in  accord  with  her  territorial  am-  changed  since  1812,  and  analogies  based  on 

bitions,  if  she  has  any.  There  are  a good  the  Napoleonic  campaigns  are  probably 

many  ifs  between  her  and  a ‘free’ 
but  apron-stringed  Poland,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  idea  will  afford 
an  interesting  subject  for  conver- 
sation." 

The  British  press  still  finds 
crumbs  of  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
Russia  has  managed  to  retain  her 
army,  and  to  “lure"  the  Germans 
farther  into  the  interior. 

Even  supposing  that  the  worst 
were  true,  observes  the  London 
News  and  Leader,  and  that  the 
German  claims  have  been  substan- 
tiated, what,  it  asks,  are  Germany’s 
chances  for  a decision  “without 
which  all  her  efforts  will  have 
been  in  vain?" 

“Quite  simply,”  it  continues, 

“they  are  small;  so  small  indeed 
that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
they  are  the  real  objective  which 
Germany  is  pursuing  in  this  ad- 
venture. They  are  small  for  two 
reasons — reasons  of  time  and  rea- 
sons .of  space.  The  reasons  of  time  khott.  it  Dtilti  lourtai 
are  twofold.  On  the  one  hand, 
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delusive.  It  remains  true  that  to  seek  to 
push  into  Central  Russia  is  for  the  German 
armies  a dangerous  and  apparently  hopeless 
enterprise;  yet  there  is  no  other  very  evi- 
dent means  of  bringing  direct  pressure  to 
bear  upon  Russia." 

Likewise,  the  Montreal  Star  sees  hope  in 
the  masterful  retreat  of  the  Russians.  In 
the  words  of  this  newspaper,  “the  circum- 
stances that  the  Russians  suffer  their  se- 
verer losses  while  trying  to  hold  fortified 
positions  against  heavy  German  artillery, 
and  that  they  have  escaped  with  practically 
no  losses  at  all  while  retiring  at  liberty  over 
the  open  country,  justifies  abundantly  the 
tactics  of  the  Grand  Duke.  They  find  them- 
selves, for  the  moment,  confronted  with  an 
overwhelming  superiority  in  gun-fire.  The 
obvious  reply  to  this  is  to  keep  out  of  the 
range  of  these  superior  guns— a maneuver 
relatively  easy  because  of  the  slow-footed 
nature  of  these  monster  howitzers.  So 
long  as  this  temporary  German  superiority 


in  guns  continues,  we  should  not  rejoice 
when  the  Russians  decide  to  ‘make  a stand’ 
— we  should  rather  regret  what  is  likely  a 
necessity  of  their  arduous  withdrawal.  And 
the  converse  is  equally  true — that  is,  a re- 
tirement from  a fortified  position  is  not  a 
Russian  defeat,  but  a successful  Russian 
maneuver.” 

More  recent  .news  to  the  effect  that  the 
Russians  had  begun  the  evacuation  of 
Grodno,  and  were  preparing  to  fall  back  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Niemen  River,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  their  little  remaining 
territory  in  Galicia  would  soon  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Germans.  Unless  the  resist- 
ance stiffens,  it  is  possible  that  Germany's 
next  objective  will  be  Moscow  or  Petrograd 
itself.  Germany  by  her  successful  drive  has 
placed  herself  in  the  position  to  demand 
peace  terms  from  Russia.  “The  bear  who 
walks  like  a man,"  however,  may  yet  rally 
unexpectedly. 
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Slightly  Disfigured,  But — 
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FRITZ  ORRFLS,  in  Die  Muskete 
FREISCHUETZ  NEEDS  AMMUNITION 
"Help,  Uncle  Sam!” 


The  "FreischUtx''  was  a legendary  hunter,  who  by  a compact  with  the  devil  procured  seven  balls,  six 
of  which  infallibly  hit  the  mark,  but  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  devil,  who  could  direct  it  at  his  pleasure. 
Here  Russia  is  represented  as  the  FreischUtx,  and  Uncle  Sam  as  the  devil.  Japan  might  more  appropriately 
have  played  the  latter  r61e. 
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CARTER,  in  New  York  Evening  Sun 


The  water  is  fine 


TAKING  THEIR  WORD  FOR  IT 

Recent  Notable  Sayings  [from  Olympus 


1CAN  firmly  declare  that  the  Government, 
closely  allied  with  public  opinion,  will  not 
think  of  peace  until  the  enemy  has  been 
completely  destroyed.  Our  faithful  Allies 
are  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  of  firmness. 
We  must  remain  absolutely  immovable  in 
our  resolve  to  fight 
the  enemy  until  we 
are  victorious. — M. 

Sazanoff,  Russian 
Foreign  Minister,  to 
the  Duma. 

Our  courage  is  un- 
daunted. It  grows 
into  exaltation  by 
reason  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  surround  us, 
and  we  shall  and  will 
go  on  to  the  end 
without  fear  or 
trembling,  and  in  the 
certain  inspiration  of 
a victory  which  will 
restore  to  the  world 
that  peace  which  can 
alone  bring  happi- 
ness and  content- 
ment to  the  mass  of 
its  citizens. — Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson. 

Germany,  in  her 
pride,  thought 
France  frivolous,  im- 
pressionable, u n- 
steady,  and  incapa- 
ble of  perseverance 
in  design  or  tenacity  in  effort.  The  people 
and  the  army  will  continue  to  meet  this 
slanderous  judgment  by  their  calm  strength. 
They  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  lying  reports,  by  the  noisy  pacific 
protestations  of  enemy  manifestoes,  or  by 
the  sweet  and  treacherous  words  whispered 
in  the  ears  of  neutrals. — President  Poincare 
of  F'rance. 

I am  happy  at  the  opportunity  to  express 
my  high  admiration,  as  a soldier,  for  the 
brave  English  Army,  and  my  sympathy  as 
an  Italian  for  the  great  British  nation. — 
General  Cadorna. 

We  must  fight  on  or  for  ever  sink  as  a 
people  into  impotent  obscurity.  Our  own 
share  of  the  task  is  becoming  greater  as  the 
months  roll  past:  it  is  to  see  that  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  loss  shall  not  be  in  vain — that 
wheat  and  not  tares  are  sown  in  the  bleeding 
soil,  and  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we 
faint  not. — Mr.  Lloyd  George. 


The  Bersagliere: 
for  my  hai.” 


‘‘Here’ 


Many  more  men  have  got  to  join  the  army, 
whether  voluntarily  or  compulsorily.  The 
agricultural  laborer  has  done  his  part  nobly 
in  this  war,  but  the  response  has  been  un- 
equal over  the  country,  and  I forecast  that 
during  the  next  year  men  will  be  taken  from 
districts  and  farms 
whence  hitherto  they 
have  not  gone. — The 
Earl  of  Selborne. 

We  must  destroy 
the  legend  that  the 
republic  of  France, 
having  borne  for 
forty-five  years  a 
horrible  wound,  did 
not  make  provision 
for  military  defense. 
France  has  created 
an  army  fulfilling  the 
most  modern  con- 
ceptions. She  has 
instilled  the  love  of 
justice,  the  love  of 
right,  and  upon  the 
day  the  war  began 
the  children  of 
F'rance  united  in 
support  of  this  high 
ideal. — Premier  Viv- 
iani  of  France. 

We  are  fighting 
and  must  fight  for 
the  right  to  live,  not 
under  Germany  su- 
premacy but  in  real 
freedom  and  safety. — Sir  Edward  Grey. 

The  navy  must  abide  in  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  country  if  it  is  to  be  strong  and 
powerful  and  made  great.  It  is  for  the 
people,  not  for  the  president  nor  myself,  to 
say  how  great  it  shall  be. — Secretary 
Daniels. 

Free  citizens  should  be  allowed  to  do  their 
own  lighting.  The  professional  pacificist  is 
as  much  out  of  place  in  a democracy  as  is 
the  poltroon;  and  he  is  no  better  citizen 
than  the  poltroon. — Theodore  Roosevelt. 

By  the  blood  of  the  fallen,  we  swear  that 
France,  as  sure  of  her  Allies  as  they  of  her, 
will  not  yield. — M.  Deschancl,  President 
French  Qiamber  of  Deputies. 

How  badly  off  is  France,  where  the  entire 
north  is  occupied  by  two  g;iant  armies,  . . . 
this  “ville  lumi£re” — Paris — without  light, 
without  Kultur,  without  movies  I — Maximil- 
ian Harden. 
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WHAT  kind  of  art  will  be  born  out  of 
the  scourge  now  devastating  Europe? 
Heretofore  war  has  been  pictured 
as  a pageant.  Soldiers  march  away  to  the 
music  of  fife  and  drum.  The  glory  of  war 
has  been  presented.  We  have  seen  generals 
on  horseback;  we  have  seen  gallant  charges; 
we  have  seen  bright-colored  uniforms  and 
waving  banners.  War  in  the  past  has  been 
an  allegory. 

Now,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
war  is  being  painted  as  it  really  is.  And  it 
is  a group  of  young  French  artists  who 
have  given  us  thus  far  the  most  stirring  and 
memorable  pictures. 

Georges  Scott,  Lucien  Jonas,  J.  Simont, 
and  a few  others,  breaking  away  from 
traditions,  have  given  us  historical  paint- 
ings that  to  coming  generations  will  repre- 
sent the  true  meaning  of  war. 

All  of  these  artists  have  seen  at  close 
quarters  death,  heroism,  and  violent  suffer- 
ing. Others,  such  as  Dagnan-Bouveret, 
kept  at  home  by  age  or  various  causes,  have 
dreamt  and  meditated.  The  former  have 
evolved  new  expressions  and  unknown 
aspects.  The  latter  have  achieved  more 
elevated  symbols,  and  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  reforge  their  talent  to  answer  to  the 
new  conditions.  There  is  a pastel  by  Dag- 
nan  Bouvcret,  who.  by  the  way,  is  the  dean 
of  Paris  artists,  and  the  idol  of  the  student 
quarter.  It  is  entitled  “La  Frangaise  de 
1914  1915,”  and  is  a picture  of  a Red  Cross 
nurse.  Dainty  and  fair  she  is,  with  the 
sympathy  of  angels  in  her  eyes,  a calmness 
and  determination  as  expressed  both  by 
eyes  and  chin.  She  wears  the  snowy  uni- 
form, over  which  is  thrown  loosely  the  blue 
military  coat.  This  daughter  of  France, 
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worthy  of  a place  among  the  artist’s  other 
masterpieces,  doubtless  will  typify  for  years 
to  come  the  spirit  that  has  come  over  the 
country  today,  the  France  no  longer  gay 
and  frivolous,  but  burning  with  a patriotism 
worthy  of  her  best  traditions. 

One  can  appreciate  the  dangers  that  con- 
front the  artists  on  the  firing  line,  as  an 
occasional  dispatch  tells  of  their  working 
under  bursting  shrapnel,  or  having  to  move 
their  easels  to  a less  exposed  position.  Of 
the  trio  mentioned  above,  Georges  Scott  is 
probably  the  most  experienced.  Despite 
his  northern  name,  an  inheritance  from  his 
paternal  grandfather,  he  is  French  by  birth, 
and  French  in  feeling.  A pupil  of  Gcrome, 
a protegd  of  the  famous  war  painter,  Dc- 
taille,  he  studied  at  the  Beaux  Arts,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Balkan  War  three  years 
ago,  went  to  Bulgaria  with  the  troops.  He 
who  heretofore  had  merely  designed  pa- 
geants and  invented  allegories,  was  now 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  realities  of 
war.  Here  for  the  first  time  he  saw  actual 
fighting,  and  the  canvases  he  painted  were 
the  first  to  interpret  war  in  its  true  sense. 

At  the  invitation  of  King  Constantine,  he 
joined  the  Greeks,  and  marched  with  the 
Greek  forces  as  far  as  Kreschna.  While  he 
did  not  treat  his  subjects  with  the  stark 
crudity  of  a Vereshchagin,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  picture  what  he  saw.  But  even  in 
his  most  terrible  and  gruesome  bits  of  real- 
ism there  is  nothing  to  repel  or  to  offend 
one's  taste,  lie  showed  the  ghastly  side  in 
studies  of  deserted  battle  fields.  He  showed 
the  dogs  prowling  around  the  dead.  In 
one  of  his  paintings  is  seen  a hastily  buried 
soldier  with  one  bony  hand  protruding  from 
the  soil. 
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Troops  Marching  through 

Water  color  painting  by  Georges  Scott. 
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a Little  Flemish  Village 
Reproduced  from  L'lllustration.  Paris. 
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“To  paini  war  as  it  is,”  says  Scott,  “one 
must  have  seen  it  at  first  hand.  I learned 
many  tilings  during  my  experience  in  the 
Balkans.  I know  now,  for  example,  that  in 
a campaign  soldiers  wear  out  their  uni- 
forms, and  having  worn  them  out,  are 
often  forced  to  cover  up  their  nakedness 
with  borrowed  clothes.  I have  also  found 
the  art  of  putting  movement  into  my  work.” 

All  the  life  and  vigor  that  distinguished 
de  Neuville’s  work  is  to  be  found  in  his. 
Dashing  cavalry  charges;  “Our  ‘75*  in 
Action;”  episodes  in  which  Piou-piou 
figures  as  a hero;  artillery  fire;  bayonet 
fighting — such  are  the  subjects  he  is  giving 
us. 

The  composi- 
tions of  Lucien 
Jonas,  while 
drawn  with  in- 
disputable 
“verve,”  are  per- 
haps more  at- 
tractive than 
really  touching. 

This  painter  has 
imagined  more 
than  he  has 
seen,  and  he 
lacks  the  move- 
ment that  is 
Scott’s. 

One  of  the 
most  pleasing 
of  his  works  is 
entitled 
“Springtime  in 
the  Trenches.” 

“Somewliere  in 
France,”  an  ap- 
ple tree,  pink 
with  blossoms, 
straggles  over 
the  breastworks 
where  the  sol- 
diers have  dug 
themselves  in.  One  of  the  “braves” — he  is 
not  the  shaggy  “poilu”  of  the  Scott  pic- 
tures— is  seen  tossing  up  a small  pug  dog. 
Another  is  busy  planting  tulips  in  a pot. 
A bit  of  statuary  in  the  foreground  gives 
a fanciful  touch  to  the  painting,  but  the 
scene  fails  to  impress.  The  effect  is  too 
formal.  The  soldiers  are  too  much  like 
fashion  plates. 

Again,  in  his  “Sortie  from  the  Trenches,” 
Jonas  has  produced  a spirited  composition. 


The  central  figure  is  an  officer,  sword  in 
one  hand,  revolver  in  the  other.  Following 
his  lead,  the  soldiers  arc  climbing  up  over 
the  breastworks.  But  is  it  modern  war? 
Is  such  recklessness  practiced  nowadays, 
when  enemy  sharpshooters  are  constantly 
on  the  alert,  and  seldom  miss  their  aim? 

More  sympathetic,  and  more  true  to  life, 
is  his  “Salute  to  the  Wounded.”  A hero 
returned  from  the  front  is  out  walking  with 
his  mother.  The  boy’s  eyes  are  bandaged, 
and  his  arm  is  in  a sling.  The  mother 
regards  him  with  feelings  of  compassion 
mingled  with  pride.  Little  children — one  of 
them  is  dressed  up  as  a sailor — stand  to 
salute.  Citizens 
touch  their  caps 
respectfully  and 
with  a sugges- 
tion of  awe. 

Another 
painting  by  the 
same  artist,  elo- 
quent in  its  hu- 
man appeal,  is 
one  entitled 
“Home  on  a 
Furlough.”  The 
scene  is  laid  at 
a rural  railway 
station.  The 
proud  h o m e- 
comer  holds  a 
baby  in  his 
arms,  and  gazes 
at  the  little  one 
with  fatherly 
affection,  while 
the  mother,  too 
happy  for 
words,  stands 
by.  One  curly- 
haired  daugh- 
ter, envious  of 
the  baby,  tries 
to  climb  up  to 
her  father,  while  another,  more  interested 
in  the  German  pickclhaubc,  which  the 
trooper  has  brought  back  as  a trophy,  is 
engrossed  with  the  new  toy. 

That  war  has  its  humanities  a9  well  as 
its  horrors  may  be  discovered  in  the  works 
of  J.  Simont.  This  artist  has  shown  us 
that  while  an  army  may  be  a machine,  it 
is,  at  least,  a “live  machine.”  War  levels 
all,  so  far  as  humanity  in  its  broadest  and 
best  sense  is  concerned,  and  Simont  has 
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The  Color  Guard 

Water  color  by  Georges  Scott  from  life 
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The  Last 

Alphonse  Marie  de  Neuville’s  most  famous  historic  painting,  based  on  an  incident  of  the  Franco-German 
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Cartridge 

war.  De  Ncuville  was  the  first  to  break  away  from  the  conventional  treatment  of  war  subjects  as  practiced 
and  others. 
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well  interpreted  the  brotherhood  of  arms. 
This  he  portrays  in  one  of  his  most  popular 
pictures  in  which  a French  soldier  is  seen 
saving  a wounded  officer.  It  is  only  an 
everyday  incident  in  the  army,  but  an  un- 
selfish one  that  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
In  the  official  war  records,  full  of  countless 
acts  like  this,  the  heroism  of  one  humble 
soldier  will  stand  out,  immortalized  by  the 
brush  of  the  painter. 

Simont  also  has  painted  for  us  the  humors 
of  war  time,  especially  in  the  homes  and 
in  the  hospitals.  With  a cheery  optimism 
he  has  looked  on  the  bright  side  of  the 
situation,  and  reflected  it  in  a most  pleasing 
series  of  pictures.  They  make,  incidentally, 
a delightful  contrast  to  the  more  vigorous 
paintings  of  action. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  has  as  its  sub- 
ject a cinema  show  of  war  views.  In  the 
darkened  theater  the  audience,  consisting 
mostly  of  women  and  children,  and  elderly 
men — with  here  and  there  a soldier  home  on 
furlough — is  gathered,  the  light  from  the 


screen  reflected  in  their  upturned  faces. 
With  what  emotion  they  gaze  on  the  pic- 
tures — devastated  villages,  barricades, 
groups  of  wounded  soldiers,  incidents  of 
life  in  the  trenches!  Each  one  seems  to  be 
looking  for  a son  or  a big  brother  in  the 
tragic  tableau.  For  all  one  knows,  he  may 
be  lying  dead  upon  some  smoking  battle 
field.  The  very  next  scene  may  reveal  the 
truth.  The  interest  is  real  and  intense. 
Here  is  a war  drama  that  conics  home  and 
strikes  into  the  hearts  of  everybody  present. 
The  painter  has  put  so  much  genuine  feel- 
ing into  his  canvas  that  one  cannot  look 
upon  it  long  unmoved. 

The  work  of  one  or  two  other  artists  pos- 
sibly deserves  mention.  A.  de  Broca  has 
been  doing  some  fine  watercolors,  worthy  of 
the  “Day  of  Glory.”  One,  entitled  “The 
Meeting,”  has  for  its  setting  a provincial 
village.  A young  “brave”  in  his  blue  great- 
coat, with  his  knapsack  and  musket,  has 
fallen  out  of  line  to  embrace  his  father, 
whose  uniform  suggests  the  France  of  1870. 

L.  Sabattier,  for  many  years  the 
cartoonist  of  Lc  Figaro,  and  who 
is  remembered  for  his  broad, 
sweeping  style  in  crayon,  also  has 
contributed  to  the  new  war  gallery. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  his  re- 
cent drawings  is  “Les  ‘Matinales*  ” 
— the  early  morning  wanderers  of 
the  Paris  streets  in  war  times.  In 
the  small  hours  of  the  long  night 
they  pass  by,  these  women,  as  un- 
noticed as  the  good  angels  that 
guard  us  against  evil.  Under  the 
veils  that  shroud  their  faces — 
somewhat  drawn  by  the  long  vigil 
— one  perceives  the  white  hair  of  a 
mother,  or  the  blonde  or  brown 
locks  of  a young  girl.  Some  are 
returning  from  a night’s  watch  at 
the  bedside  of  a wounded  soldier; 
others  are  on  their  way  to  duty  as 
nurses  in  one  of  the  many  hotels 
and  clinics  now  converted  into  Red 
Cross  hospitals.  All  traverse  Paris 
at  the  hour  when  not  so  long  ago 
they  used  to  return  from  the  ball 
or  the  theater.  No  more  of  the 
gay  night  flaneurs  in  evening  dress 
who  hailed  a taxi  while  they 
finished  a cigar.  The  morning 
wanderers  pass  in  silence,  alone 
with  their  thoughts,  theirs  the  sat- 
isfaction of  duty  accomplished. 


At  the  Hospital.  The  Happy  Moment  When  Almost  Recovered* 
the  Wounded  Soldier  Recognizes  His  Family. 

Drawn  by  J.  Simont 
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From  L’llluslration 


Night  Time  in  the  Trenches 
Drawn  from  life  by  Jean  Droit 


CARRANZA’S  “show  of  strength”  on  the 
Mexican  border,  coupled  with  the  inso- 
lence of  his  armed  bandits,  apparently 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  intentions. 

Reports  from  the  Carranza  headquarters 
in  Mexico  would  seem,  if  anything,  to  indi- 
cate that  the  “first  chief”  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalists proposes  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  peace  program  outlined  by  President 
Wilson  and  the  representatives  of  the  lead- 
ing Latin-American  countries.  This  leader's 
bid  for  recognition,  and  his  evasive  answers 
to  the  appeal  from  Washington,  give  sub- 
stance to  the  theory  that  he  is  playing  for 
time,  and  is  de- 
pending on  a de- 
cisive battle 
with  Villa  forces 
to  make  good 
his  claims  of 
leadership. 

Thus,  while 
the  Pan-Ameri- 
ca n conferees 
are  awaiting  de- 
velopments, the 
stage  evidently 
is  being  set  for 
another  strug- 
gle. In  other 
words,  the  Mex- 
ican situation  has 
again  reached  a 
crisis,  and  if  the 
United  States  is 
to  intervene  at 
all,  the  time 
seems  to  have 
come  for  deeds 
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instead  of  words.  With  American  battle- 
ships at  Vera  Cruz,  however,  it  appears  as 
if  President  Wilson  had  decided  on  some 
definite  plan  to  insure,  by  force  if  necessary, 
peace  for  that  troublesome  neighbor  of  ours. 

The  recent  border  engagements,  in  one  of 
w'hich  General  Orozco  was  slain,  have 
brought  the  crisis  to  an  acute  stage.  So 
little  respect  have  these  desperadoes  for  the 
American  Bag,  that  they  would  invade 
Texas. 

Reports  from  Washington  intimate  that 
the  administration  contemplates  as  its  next 
step  the  favoring  of  Villa  and  his  associates 
against  Car- 
ranza, and  that 
measures  will 
be  taken  to  shut 
off  the  latter's 
supply  of  arms 
and  munitions, 
while  the  oppos- 
ing forces  will 
be  aided  in  ev- 
ery possible 
way  in  obtaining 
the  fighting  ma- 
terial. The  De- 
troit Free  Press, 
voicing  some 
doubts  as  to  the 
authenticity  of 
these  reports, 
says: 

“The  policy  is 
much  the  same 
as  that  by  which 
the  United 
States  govern- 
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TUJHIU,  in  St.  LouH  $1* 

Calling  in  the  Neighbor* 

raent  finally  succeeded  in  driving  Huerta 
out.  It  then  lifted  the  embargo  on  arms 
under  the  plea  that  fairness  to  the  revolu- 
tionists required  the  action,  and  coinci- 
dentally shipments  to  Huerta  were  sought 
to  be  cut  off  through  the  seizure  of  Vera 
Cruz  when  the  Ypiranga  was  about 
to  enter  that  port  with  a cargo  of 
munitions. 

“At  that  time  the  policy  was  no 
more  than  a violation  of  ordinary 
international  customs,  under  which 
one  country  refrains  from  interfer- 
ence with  the  internal  affairs  of 
another  country.  At  this  time  the 
policy  carries  farther.  It  violates 
now  the  express  declaration  of  pur 
pose  made  by  President  Wilson.” 

The  New'  York  Tribune,  while 
censuring  Mr.  Wilson’s  foreign  pol- 
icy as  applied  to  Mexico,  sees  hope 
in  his  cooperation  with  the  states  of 
South  America. 

“If  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington,” says  the  Tribune,  "has  at 
last  recognized  that  the  situation  in 
Mexico  is  intolerable,  a fact  patent 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  two  years 
ago,  there  is  cause  for  public  cele- 
bration. If  it  is  able  to  obtain  the 
moral  support  necessary  to  action 
by  cooperation  with  the  ABC  pow- 


ers so  much  the  better.  The  idea 
does  not  invite  instant  approval  nor 
give  too  much  promise,  but  as  a sign 
of  action  it  will  arouse  hope. 

“Mr.  Wilson’s  Mexican  policy  has 
been  a complete  and  humiliating 
failure.  It  has  cost  American  lives, 
it  has  ruined  American  prestige  in 
the  Latin-American  countries,  it  has 
exhausted  the  patience  of  Mr. 
Wilson’s  fellow  countrymen,  and  it 
has  been  void  of  all  but  evil  conse- 
quences. 

“From  the  outset  Mr.  Wilson  has 
seemed  unable  to  face  facts.  He  has 
permitted  himself  to  indulge  in  the 
vainest  of  all  self-delusions,  that 
which  ascribes  to  felicitous  words  a 
potency  wdiich  they  never  had  and 
never  can  have.  He  has  seemed  to 
believe  at  all  times  that  the  Mex- 
ican storm  could  be  abolished  by 
fine  phrases  and  vigorous  vocal 
championship  of  abstract  moral 
principles. 

“If  Mr.  Wilson  has  at  last  made  up  his 
mind,  if  he  has  at  last  found  a method  of 
dealing  with  Mexico  that  he  will  follow,  if 
he  is  finally  convinced  that  words  arc  futile 
when  revolutions  are  in  progress  and  lit- 
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IRELAND,  in  Columbus  Despatch 

“Guess  we’d  better  pull  it.** 

erary  incantations  beyond  the  grasp  of 
Zapatas  and  Villas,  so  much  the  better. 
But  thosa  who  hope  most  from  this  miracle 
may  be  forgiven  if  they  still  retain  doubts 
they  heartily  desire  to  have  permanently 
abolished.’* 

While  the  primary  object  of  sum- 
moning the  “A  B C class/’  as  the 
informal  Pan-American  conference 
has  been  called,  was  to  assure  Mex- 
ico that  territorial  aggrandizement 
was  not  our  aim,  criticisms  have  not 
been  lacking  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  move.  That  wc  should  need  the 
assistance  of  our  Latin-American 
neighbors  to  establish  peace  in  our 
back  yard  has  appeared  to  many 
editorial  writers  and  cartoonists  as 
ridiculous.  Says  the  Oakland  Tri- 
bune: 

“Whatever  real  work  is  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  restoring  order  in 
Mexico  and  in  giving  reasonable 
security  to  life  and  property  there, 
will  have  to  be  done  by  the  United 
States.  This  is  perfectly  well  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation.  As  a matter 
of  fact  South  American  govern- 
ments do  not  care  to  have  anything 
actively  to  do  with  the  Mexican 


situation.  They  like  to  be  con- 
sulted, but  they  very  much  prefer 
to  have  us  pull  the  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire.  They  recognize  the 
fact  that  Mexico,  under  present 
conditions,  is  peculiarly  a problem 
for  us  to  deal  with.  The  Argen- 
tine Republic,  for  example,  or 
Chile,  or  Peru,  has  no  immediate 
interests  whatsoever  in  Mexico. 
These  countries  are  removed  from 
its  difficulties,  sufferings  and  trag- 
edies by  thousands  of  miles  and 
they  have  nothing  in  common  with 
it  save  the  fact  that  the  same  lan 
guage  is  spoken  in  all  of  these 
countries  and  that  the  white  peo- 
ple in  them  are  descended  from 
Spanish  ancestors. 

“It  is  perfectly  proper  to  give 
assurances  to  South  America  in 
order  to  allay  any  suspicion  even 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  obtuse 
and  ignorant  of  its  citizens  that 
wc  expect  to  overrun  Central 
America  and  ultimately  to  dominate  the 
whole  continent  in  a political  sense.  It 
seems  that  we  are  called  upon  very  fre- 
quently for  these  assurances,  but  as  it  costs 
nothing  to  give  them  except  a slight  blow 
to  our  self-respect,  and  is  in  the  interests 
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of  international  good  feeling,  we  ought  to 
continue  to  protest  our  innocence  of  any 
sinister  designs.” 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  an  optimistic  view  of  the 
cooperative  plan,  which  it  believes  will 
"herald  the  arrival  of  Pan-American  under- 
standing and  unity,  and  open  the  way  to  a 
concert  for  defense  of  the  new  world  against 
invasion  or  aggression  from  abroad.”  To 
quote  further: 

"The  probabilities  are  that  a movement 
of  this  sort  would  not  be  initiated  unless 
there  were  assurances  that  it  would  be 
favorably  received  at  the  other  capitals.  The 
very  fact  that  the  United  States  has  con- 
sulted the  fellow-republics  and  invited  their 
cooperation  will  create  a favorable  impres- 
sion throughout  Latin-America.  Acceptance 
of  the  plan  will  disarm  those  Mexican  fac- 
tionists  who  may  be  preparing  to  charge 
that  this  country,  if  it  moves  to  restore 
peace  and  constitutional  government 
across  the  Rio  Grande,  will  attack  Mex- 
ican independence  or  seek  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its 
own  territory 
a t Mexico's 
expense. 

Latin  - Amer- 
ican distrust 
of  the  United 
States  is  all 
but  disarmed. 

A Pan-Ameri- 


can concert  for  solution  of  the  Mexican 
problem  ought  to  destroy  any  lingering 
doubts,  honestly  entertained,  regarding  the 
sincerity  and  integrity  of  American  mo- 
tives." 

To  consult  Latin-America  at  all  in  the 
matter  is,  in  the  belief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  "merely  a bit  of  ineffective  senti- 
mentalism." Mexico,  says  the  Tribune,  is 
our  own  problem,  and  we  are  told  that  "by 
attempting  to  work  with  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can  states  in  dealing  with  Mexico  we  shall 
contribute  little  to  a better  understanding 
and  we  shall  increase  rather  than  lessen  the 
complications.” 

"In  the  first  place,”  continues  the  Tri- 
bune, "our  government  is  not  justified  in 
giving  any  guaranties  to  the  other  nations 
of  North  or  South  America.  If  the  United 
States  be  forced  to  undertake  the  regula- 
tion of  affairs  in  Mexico  it  should  do  so 
with  the  honest  understanding  that  it  cannot 


foresee  what  its  policy  will  be. 

"We  honestly  can  give  no  pledges. 
They  are  better  not  given  than  broken.  We 
can  afford  to  have  enough  confidence  in  our 
own  honesty  of  purpose  to  take  up  the  task 
with  a free  hand  and  be  responsible  to  no 
convention  or  agreement. 


in  Sf.  Louis  Posl-Dispalck 
The  Mexican  Porcupine 
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"Mexico  is  our  turbulent  neighbor,  not 
Brazil's,  Chile's  or  Argentina's.  For  all 
South  America  is  concerned,  the  scene  of 
devastation  and  brigandage  might  as  well 
be  in  Armenia.  It  is  our  border  that  is 
crossed  by  roving  bands  of  Mexicans,  our 
border  towns  are  the  ones  shot  up  in  Mex- 
ican battles,  it  is  the  property  of  our  citi- 
zens which  is  destroyed  in  Mexico,  and  it 
is  the  lives  of  our  citizens  that  are  taken. 

"Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and 
even  China  have  had  more  trouble  with 
Mexico  than  any  of  the  Latin-American 
states  which  now  are  asked  to  help  us  de- 
termine a policy  for  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

“It  will  be  shirking  a responsibility  to 
refuse  to  meet  our  own  problems.  An 
international  posse  is  not  needed.  VVe 


should  be  more  fortunate  than  we  need 
expect  to  be  if  we  did  not  have  more  trou- 
ble with  our  Latin-American  aids  than  with 
the  Mexicans  themselves.  Our  national 
administration  has  an  idealistic  tendency  to 
foreclose  the  future.  It  is  idealistic  but 
dangerous.  A nation  does  not  know  what 
forces  will  get  to  work  on  it  or  how  far 
they  will  drive  it,  and  the  country  which 
assumes  to  outline  or  restrict  its  policies 
for  the  future  makes  work  later  for  the 
apologists." 

In  a more  recent  editorial  the  Tribune 
urges  that  “if  it  is  altruism  or  pity  for  the 
weak  and  ignorant  that  has  stayed  our  hand 
till  now,  surely  the  term  of  rational  patience 
is  complete,  and  must  give  way  to  sterner 
considerations  of  justice  and  self  defense.” 


MORGAN,  fa  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
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The  Lunacy  Commission 
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THE  first  steps  toward  creating  a "citi- 
zenry trained  and  accustomed  to 
arms"  have  been  taken  at  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.f  where  a military  camp  of  instruction, 
in  charge  of  General  Wood,  was  recently 
established,  and  where  several  hundred 
New  Yorkers,  including  Mayor  Mitchel 
himself,  have  been  hardening  themselves 
under  army  discipline.  So  successful  has 
been  the  experiment  that  it  will  in  all 
probability  be  continued,  while  Chicago  has 
decided  on  a similar  camp,  to  be  located  at 
Fort  Sheridan,  in  September. 

It  has  been  remarked  frequently  that  our 


A Military  Tonic 
M2 


U.  S.  Citizenry 
Accustomed 

greatest  need  in  time  of  war  would  be 
skilled  officers  who  could  whip  the  poten- 
tial army  into  shape.  This  need  evidently 
the  Plattsburg  experiment  is  meeting.  As 
one  “rookie"  correspondent  writes: 

"The  work  to  the  present  has  had  two 
main  objects — first,  to  train  men  in  the 
necessary  drill  for  the  handling  of  troops, 
and,  second,  to  instill  discipline  and  obedi- 
ence. Now  we  go  on  to  more  interesting 
work,  calling  for  the  skill  and  judgment  in 
which,  by  their  previous  experience,  the 
business  men  should  be  especially  fitted. 

“We  all  now  better  realize  the  value  of 
the  militia  and  the  hard  training  under  ad- 
verse circumstances  which  its  members 
have  gone  through.  The  more  we  know  of 
the  business  of  soldiering  the  more  we  ap 
predate  its  difficulties  and  admire  the  spirit 
and  ability  of  the  state  militia  in  conquer- 
ing them. 

"Another  great  advantage  in  having  the 
camp  entirely  under  the  charge  of  the  army 
is  in  assuring  regularity  and  the  same  sys- 
tem. The  men  of  the  camp  have  under- 
taken the  work  that  they  may  be  able  to 
turn  in  to  drill  others  into  a greater  army 
should  the  emergency  arise.  Obviously 
there  must  be  one  regular  system  to  which 
all  conform." 

According  to  Police  Commissioner 
Woods,  of  New  York,  “one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  camp  is  that  it  keeps  men 
thinking  as  to  the  needs  of  the  country  for 
defense.  Long  working  hours,  simple  food, 
obedience  to  orders,  insistence  on  prompt- 
ness and  precision — this  is  what  they  get  in 
an  instruction  camp,  and  they  are  better 
men  for  it,  in  whatever  walk  of  life  they  be- 
long.” 

"Plattsburg,"  says  the  New  York  Herald, 
"has  set  thousands  of  citizens  at  home 
thinking  that  a few  weeks  or  even  months 
of  training  in  elementary  soldiering  might 
be  as  good  for  their  own  bodies  and  minds 
as  for  the  possible  needs  of  the  nation.  It 
has  given  busy,  peace-loving  Americans  a 
new  idea  of  'the  military  life’  as  it  can  be 
led  for  brief  periods  to  stiffen  the  fiber  of 
the  nation's  manhood  without  arousing  the 
warlike  instincts  and  impulses  which  pacif- 
ists profess  to  dread. 
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Begins  to  Get 
to  Arms 

“When  every  able-bodied  citizen  looks 
upon  a few  weeks  ih  a military  camp  from 
time  to  time  as  a part  of  self-improvement 
as  well  as  duty,  the  problem  of  national  de- 
fense will  present  few  difficulties.” 

The  training  camp  has  proved  one  thing, 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  tells  us, 
and  that  is  that  to  improvise  a great  force 
for  national  defense  is  quite  impossible.  “It 
was  not  for  this  purpose,”  the  Ledger  con- 
tinues, “that  the  camp  was  opened,  but  this 
will  be  its  most  important  product.  A thou- 
sand men  are  there  representing  all  profes- 
sions. They  have  shown  their  patriotism 
by  a willingness  to  devote  from  two  to  four 
weeks  to  study  of  the  soldier’s  profession. 
And  they  arc  learning  that  however  willing 
or  intelligent  they  may  be,  it  cannot  be 
mastered  in  four  weeks  or  four  months. 

“No  one  will  dispute  Mr.  Bryan’s  asser- 
tion that  in  the  event  of  a foreign  war  a 
million  men  would  respond  within  a day 
to  a call  for  volunteers.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  fight  un- 
der provocation.  But  it  is  notorious  that 
more  than  willingness  is  required  to  make 
an  expert  in  any  calling.  W'ith  a thousand 
intelligent  and  influential  men  who  have 
seen  with  their  own  eyes  how  little  can  be 
learned  in  a training  camp  in  a month,  re- 
turning to  their  homes  prepared  to  talk  na- 
tional defense  to  their  neighbors,  a step  lias 
been  taken  in  the  right  direction,  short  in- 
deed, but  still  a step.” 

To  the  assertion  of  Adjutant  General 
O’Meara  that  civilian  training  camps,  such 
as  the  one  at  Plattsburg,  are  not  the  best 
places  for  the  making  of  soldiers,  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  replies  that  business 
interests  must  first  be  roused  to  the  value 
and  need  of  such  work.  “The  handicap  of 
the  national  guard  has  been  that  business 
men  have  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
state  by  allowing  their  employes  to  take  the 
time  needed  for  the  necessary  drills,”  says 
the  Globe-Democrat,  and  adds: 

“But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  getting  the 
business  men  of  cities  together  in  such 
meets,  instructing  them  in  the  elements  of 
the  manual  of  arms,  and  impressing  them 
with  a sense  of  the  duty  and  necessity  of 
their  cooperation  toward  the  development 


of  an  adequate  military  force  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country,  is  an  excellent  meth- 
od of  propaganda.” 

“The  adoption  of  a moderate  form  of 
military  education  by  the  United  States,” 
observes  the  Chicago  Tribune,  “would  be  a 
blessing  to  the  republic  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war.  The  greatest  need  of  the  youth  of 
this  generation  is  a sense  of  the  obligations 
of  republican  citizenship,  a realization  that 
its  fortunate  lot  was  purchased  for  it  by 
sacrifice  and  should  be  paid  for  by  sacri- 
fice, an  appreciation  of  the  duties  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  as  well  as  of  its  privileges. 

AFTER  ONE  MONTH  o'~~~ 
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the  regular  army  be  increased  to 
220,000;  that  a reserve  army  of  a 
similar  number  be  provided  for, 
and  that  sufficient  pay  be  given  the 
state  militia  organizations  to  en- 
able them  to  bring  their  available 
fighting  strength,  in  case  of  war, 
up  to  200,000.  Should  these  recom- 
mendations be  adopted,  the  United 
States  would  have  an  army  of  at 
least  600,000,  or  possibly  700,000, 
ready  for  any  emergency  which 
might  arise. 

In  addition  to  planning  for  a 
general  reorganization  of  the  army, 
the  War  Department  is  preparing 
to  overhaul  the  entire  system  of 
coast  defenses.  The  first  step  will 
be  taken  by  installing  the  new  six- 
teen-inch guns  at  Cape  Henry,  Va. 

Not  only  will  all  the  new  fortifi- 
cations be  equipped  with  sixteen- 
inch  guns,  but  eventually  this  type 
will  be  substituted  for  the  fourteen- 


HUBBARD,  ia  Baltimore  America* 

OLIVER  TWIST  AT  PLATTSBURG 
"I  want  some  more.** 

“This  is  not  to  be  conveyed  to  young  for  authority  to  place  some  of  the  new 

Americans  by  American  life  in  our  time,  sixteen-inch  guns  in  the  fortifications  of 

and  it  cannot  be  impressed  upon  them  in  the  Panama  Canal, 
any  effectual  way  except  by  some 
general  act  of  citizen  devotion. 

The  nation  should  impress  its  real- 
ity upon  youth  by  giving  educa- 
tion to  all  alike. 

“No  nation  needs  this  influence 
so  much  as  an  individualistic 
democracy  like  ours,  and  the  need 
becomes  steadily  more  urgent  as 
the  world  in  which  we  live  be- 
comes more  and  more  highly  or- 
ganized. The  day  of  the  frontier 
individualist  society,  of  the  pioneer 
with  his  rifle  and  his  ax,  has  de- 
parted; yet  we  cling  to  its  tradi- 
tions." 

Specific  recommendations  for 
adequate  land  defenses,  made  by 
Secretary  Garrison,  the  general 
army  staff,  and  the  army  war  col- 
lege, are  now  in  the  hands  of  Pres- 
ident Wilson.  While  there  is  some 
question  regarding  the  chief  magis- 
trate's approval  of  these  plans,  his 

recent  attitude  on  the  subject  is  DOBBELL.  ia  St.  Louis  Glebe-Democrat 

encouraging.  It  is  proposed  that  ..j,  p,,rioti.m  counu.  I deur.t  the  ..me  opportunity.- 


inch  guns  with  which  the  larger 
fortifications  are  now  equipped. 
Congress  probably  will  be  asked 
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FITZPATRICK,  In  SI.  Louis  Posl-Dlspilch 


Busy  Bargain  Days  in 
the  Balkans 


WHICH  way  (he  Balkan  cat  will  jump 
still  remains  at  this  writing  a mys- 
tery. Bulgaria  on  the  auction  block 
offers  herself  to  the  highest  bidder.  Rou- 
mania,  although  threatened  by  a German 
army,  stoutly  re- 
fuses to  allow  the 
transport  of  arms 
and  ammunition 
through  her  terri- 
tory to  the  Darda- 
nelles. Though  an- 
ti-Russian since  the 
czar  appropriated 
Bessarabia  in  1877, 

Roumania,  as  well 
as  Bulgaria,  might 
be  induced  to  cast 
her  lot  with  the  al- 
lies for  a considera- 
tion. If  promised 
Bessarabia  and 
Transylvania,  the 
latter  province  be- 
longing to  Hungary, 
she  might  forget 
her  animosity  to- 
ward Russia,  and 
assist  in  the  cam- 
paign for  the  Dar- 
d a n e 1 1 e s.  Rou- 
mania, it  seems,  has 
little  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  Ger- 
man agents  to  se- 
cure Bessarabia  for 
her,  and  will  look  to  Russia  for  her  reward 
if  not  compelled  by  invasion  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  central  powers. 

Bulgaria,  to  whom  the  allies  look  prin- 
cipally for  help,  is  not  in  the  least  modest 
in  her  demands.  She  asks  that  Scrvia  cede 
the  Macedonian  possessions,  of  which  Bul- 
garia believes  she  was  robbed  at  the  close 
of  the  second  Balkan  war.  Bulgaria  also 
wants  Adrianople  and  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory, and  a portion  of  Greece  on  the 
Aegean  Sea. 

With  the  resignation  of  the  Gournais 
anti-war  ministry  in  Greece,  and  the  return 
to  power  of  Venizelos,  it  becomes  more 


probable  that  Greece  will  make  the  sacri- 
fice. Servia,  meanwhile,  is  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea,  for  if  she  yields  to 
the  allies,  Germany  is  prepared  to  make  an 
example  of  her,  and  if  she  refuses,  she  will 
lose  much  of  the 
support  which  she 
lias  been  receiving. 
Great  pressure  has 
been  brought  to 
bear  on  her,  how- 
ever, and  it  can  al- 
most be  predicted 
that  she  will  yield 
the  point,  and  pave 
the  way  for  a reor- 
ganization of  the 
Balkans. 

Bulgaria’s  posi- 
tion has  been  ex- 
plained in  an  inter- 
view with  V.  Rado- 
slavoff,  her  prime 
minister,  who  says: 
“Our  national  as- 
pirations lie  in  Scr- 
bian  Macedonia, 
which,  with  its 
1,500,000  of  Bul- 
garian peoples,  was 
pledged  and  as- 
signed to  us  at  the 
close  of  the  first 
Balkan  war.  Un- 
fortunately, our  as- 
pirations are  not  at- 
tainable by  direct  force  of  our  own  arms. 
Instead  they  must  be  ceded  to  us  by  others 
in  compensation  for  the  participation  of  our 
arms  in  the  general  conflict. 

“On  the  part  of  the  allies  we  are  asked 
for  the  direct  participation  in  the  war  of 
our  entire  army,  whose  valor  the  whole 
world  knows.  On  the  part  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Turkey,'  we  are  only  asked  for 
a continuation  of  our  neutrality  until  the 
end  of  the  war. 

"Candidly,  this  latter  request  we  are  loath 
to  grant.  We  cannot  foretell  what  the 
future  holds  for  us.  To  discount  it  entirely 
and  tie  our  hands  by  a solemn  pledge  of 
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the  other  Balkan  states  will  join 
them.  Says  the  Fremdenblatt: 
"One  after  another  England's 
dupes  are  having  their  eyes  opened 
to  the  degradation  into  which  their 
serfdom  has  plunged  them. 

"France  is  already  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  the  wheels  of  the  En- 
glish liberty-destroying  machine, 
Italy  subsists  on  the  alms  which 
England  sees  fit  to  dole  out  to  her 
in  return  for  the  sacrifice  of  her 
sons,  and  now  the  Greeks  are 
forced  to  drain  to  the  last  drop 
the  vial  of  suffering  and  humilia- 
tion which  England  bids  them 
drink. 

"Greek  trade  and  shipping  are 
entirely  paralyzed:  not  a ship  can 
sail,  not  a train  move  without  the 
sanction  of  the  English  masters, 
who  have  now  established  them- 
selves as  householders  in  the 
island  of  Mitylene,  whence  they 
will  never  more  depart. 
"Meanwhile  Greece’s  two  staple 
continued  neutrality  would  be  impolitic,  industries,  the  export  of  currants  and  of 
indeed.”  tobacco,  have  been  completely  ruined.  Eng- 

Germany,  however,  would  seem 
not  to  have  despaired  of  gaining 
Balkan  assistance  in  establishing 
a means  of  communication  to  Con- 
stantinople. "This,"  declares  the 
Berlin  Tageblatt,  "is  so  necessary 
that  everything  must  be  ventured 
to  gain  this  end.  Communication 
with  Turkey  must  be  established 
which  will  give  us  new  possibilities 
for  bellicose  as  well  as  peaceful 
deeds.  There  are  assured  gains 
there  for  all,  and  there  German 
energy  would  find  international 
political  success.” 

Roumania’s  aid  can  be  dispensed 
with,  this  newspaper  asserts,  but  a 
strong  Bulgarian  friendship  would 
be  most  useful,  and  the  moment 
has  arrived,  it  adds,  for  Bulgaria 
to  act. 

The  Hamburg  Fremdenblatt 
makes  a strong  plea  in  behalf  of 
the  Greeks,  who  are  referred  to  as 
the  dupes  of  England,  and  ex- 
presses amazement  over  the  fact 

that  the  British  still  imagine  that  Which  Wav  will  the  Cat  Jump? 
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JOHN  BULL  AS  SALOME 

"All  these  treasures  shall  you  have  if  you  bring  me  the  head  of  Michael.” 

It  la  the  Balkan  powers  who  ere  addressed.  The  treasures  offered  are  Adrianople.  etc. 

“Michael"  symbolises  Germany. 
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“But  the  very  opposite  happened. 
The  neutrality  of  Roumania  was 
malevolent,  and  her  inclination  to 
intervene  on  the  side  of  our  ene- 
mies increased.  Roumania’s  ill  will 
seemed  to  be  always  growing,  first 
through  her  measures  regarding 
export,  and  later  through  her  re- 
fusal to  permit  the  transport  of 
war  material  to  Turkey,  while  the 
Roumanian  government  always 
readily  permitted  the  transport  of 
Russian  war  material  via  the  Dan- 
ube to  Serbia. 

"This  refusal  as  regards  Turkey 
had  some  months  ago  greater  sig- 
nificance than  now,  because  Tur- 
key herself  now  makes  what  is 
necessary.  Thereby  the  direct  and 
political  value  of  Roumanian  inter- 
vention on  the  side  of  our  enemies, 
which  is  eventually  to  be  ex- 
pected, has  diminished.” 

Servia’s  failure  as  yet  to  make 
the  required  concessions  to  Bul- 
The  Busy  Bulgarian  garia,  is,  according  to  the  London 

land  says  there  shall  be  no  export,  and  Daily  Graphic,  not  difficult  to  understand. 
Athens  must  obey.  The  Balkan  states,  the  Graphic  declares,  are 

"What  is  the  most  amazing  fea- 
ture in  the  whole  sorry  business  is 
that  the  English  seemingly  still 
imagine  that,  after  the  terrible  les- 
sons they  have  given  them,  the 
other  Balkan  states  could  be  in- 
duced to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
such  a gang  of  thieves  as  that 
fathered  and  nurtured  by  the  quad- 
ruple alliance.” 

Count  Reventlow,  the  German 
naval  expert,  writing  in  the  Berlin 
Tageszeitung,  minimizes  the  re- 
sults of  Roumania's  attitude  in  re- 
gard to  the  transport  of  arms.  “It 
is  evident,”  he  says,  “that  the  im- 
portance of  Roumania  has  grown 
less  as  time  has  progressed,”  and 
continues: 

“At  first  it  was  hoped  that  Rou- 
mania would  perform  her  treaty 
duties,  or  at  least  open  the  way 
thereto  by  benevolent  neutrality. 

In  the  first  period  of  the  war  that 
would  have  been  of  great  influence 
on  the  situation  in  the  Balkans, 
especially  on  the  attitude  of  Italy. 
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HUNTING  THE  BUTTERFLY  (BULGARIA) 

It's  Lots  of  Fun  to  Hunt  Butterflies  on  a Summer's  day,  only  You 

don't  Always  Catch  Them  , 
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more  concerned  in  their  own  petty  quarrels 
than  with  the  gigantic  struggle  between  the 
Teutonic  powers  and  the  quadruple  alliance, 
it  says  further: 

“For  a brief  period  one  man,  M.  Veni- 
zelos,  succeeded  in  combining  the  Balkan 
States  into  one  league  for  an  attack  upon 
Turkey;  but  before  the  objects  of  the  league 
were  fully  accomplished  it  broke  up,  and 
Bulgaria  found  herself  at  war  with  the  other 
three  states.  The  subsequent  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  deprived  Bulgaria  of  most  of  the 
territory  she  had  won  from  Turkey,  and  left 
her  angrily  waiting  for  an  opportunity  for 
revenge." 

A proposal  to  conciliate  Bulgaria,  the 
Graphic  explains,  was  vetoed  by  King  Con- 
stantine of  Greece  out  of  consideration  for 
his  brother-in-law,  the  kaiser.  It  concludes: 

“That  the  Germans  have  played  their 
cards  well  in  the  sordid  game  of  Balkan 
diplomacy  must  be  frankly  admitted.  They 
have  succeeded  in  keeping  apart  four  states 
whose  supreme  interest  it  is  to  stand  firmly 
together.  The  main  ambition  of  Austria 
and  Germany  is  to  drive  their  dominions 
right  through  the  Balkans  to  Constanti- 


nople, and  onwards  through  Asia  Minor  to 
Bagdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  That  ambi- 
tion can  only  be  realized  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Balkan  States.  Yet  these  States  are 
so  intent  on  quarreling  with  one  another 
that  they  refuse  to  take  joint  action  to  avert 
the  common  peril.” 

The  following  argument  for  the  revival 
of  the  Balkan  league  comes  from  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail: 

"What  is  the  policy  of  the  Germanic 
Powers  in  the  Near  East?  It  is  the  policy 
of  fostering  dissensions,  of  keeping  the 
Balkans  in  a state  of  perpetual  weakness 
through  disunion,  'till  all  be  ripe  and 
rotten.’  If  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
emerged  victorious  from  this  war,  would 
they  favor  the  coming  together  of  all  Rou- 
manians under  a single  sceptre?  Would  they 
tolerate  the  Greater  Serbia  that  the  triumph 
of  the  allies  will  automatically  ensure? 
Would  they  pay  even  a moment's  attention 
to  Bulgaria's  claims,  either  in  Macedonia  or 
anywhere  else?  Would  they  give  an  in- 
stant's encouragement  to  the  expansion  of 
Greece  in  Asia  Minor  or  the  Aegean?  We 
know,  of  course,  that  they  would  not." 
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MR.  A.  C.  MONAHAN,  specialist  in  rural  education  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  was  quoted  as  saying  recently  that  certain  cartoons 
depicting  the  delights  of  boyhood— such,  perhaps,  as  Briggs  or  Webster 
draw — rather  encouraged  Young  America  to  play  truant.  Mr.  Monahan,  while 
he  didn’t  express  himself  in  exactly  these  words,  declares  that  the  modem 
rural  school  is  not  at  all  as  the  cartoonists  picture  it,  and  wonders  what  their 
experiences  must  have  been,  since  their  cartoons  reflect  no  love  for  the  three 
R’s.  Next  month  Mr.  Monahan,  at  the  invitation  of  the  editor,  will  come  to 
the  defense  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  following  article,  presenting  the  case  from 
the  cartoonists’  standpoint,  and  written  prior  to  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Monahan’s 
defense,  is  published  without  further  apology. 


CERTAIN  cartoonists  have  been  taken 
to  task  for  picturing  with  too  alluring 
a pencil  the  joys  of  going  barefoot  in 
summer,  of  hunting  Indians,  of  climbing 
apple  trees,  when  they  should  have  been  in 
school  studying.  Their  work  is  an  invita- 
tion to  the  small  boy  to  play  truant,  espe- 
cially when  the  birds  are  singing  and  the 
sun  is  shining,  and  a dog  companion 
clamors  for  an  excursion  over  hill  and  dale. 
Enter  the  plea  “Guilty." 

Who  would  care  to  be  the  owner  of  a 
small  boy  who,  when  the  red  gods  called, 
wouldn’t  follow;  who  wouldn’t  occasionally 
steal  away  from  school  and  come  back 
bramble-scratched  and  sunburned?  Any 
boy  whose  name  is  Johnnie,  and  not  Archi- 
bald or  Ferdinand,  will  need  no  invitation 
to  run  after  the  pied  piper  of  happiness, 
and  seek  relief  from  the  eternal  three  R’s 
under  the  willows  or  in  forbidden  apple 
orchards.  Given  a golden  day,  the  smell 
of  summer  in  the  air,  a south  wind,  and  the 
drone  of  bees — well,  a schoolroom,  no  more 
than  iron  bars,  can  a prison  make.  Nobody 
but  an  old-fashioned  schoolmaster  would 
expect  a “feller"  to  be  proper — always. 
And,  then,  why  blame  the  cartoonists? 


Their  lyrics  of  boy  life  are  for  grown-up 
boys,  anyway;  for  the  Johnnies  and  Billies 
and  Harries  of  yesterday.  They  are  for 
the  prosy  old  business  man  who  has  not  yet 
outgrown  the  golden  age  of  bare  legs  and 
short  pants,  and  within  whose  heart  there 
is  still  a touch  of  Peter  Pan. 

With  the  exception  of  Methodist  dea- 
cons, whose  dignity  demands  that  they  pull 
long  faces  and  throw  ashes  on  the  slide, 
most  of  us  like  to  fan  the  vestiges  of  the 
old  flames.  In  certain  twilight  moments 
we  are  boys  again,  kings  of  the  orchard 
and  the  meadow.  Floating  ever  so  faintly 
down  the  long  avenue  of  time  we  hear  the 
“Yoo-hoo,  Skin-nay,  c’me  on  overl”  In 
fancy  we  live  over  again  the  "days  of  real 
sport.”  We  go  hazclnutting,  call  on  a first 
sweetheart,  and  fish  for  perch  and  shiners 
in  that  deep  hole  near  the  mill  dam.  Bless 
us  I If  we  could  only  be  ourselves — the 
selves  we  used  to  know;  if  time  could  turn 
backward  for  an  hour  or  two,  what  one  of 
us  wouldn’t  this  very  instant  be  climbing 
Deacon  Jones’  apple  tree,  or  “chawbait- 
ing”  Skinnay’s  clothes  down  there  on  that 
sandy  bank  where  the  river  swirls? 

And  so  it  is  that  when  the  cartoonists 
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and  Muck  Finn.  They  have  freckles 
and  warts.  They  prefer  not  to  wash 
their  feet  before  bedtime.  They  object, 
rather,  when  their  mother  tries  to  wash 
their  ears.  Their  costume  is  more  or 
less  sketchy,  consisting  generally  of  a 
buttonless  shirtwaist  and  a pair  of 
pants.  Sometimes  there  is  a broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat.  They  are  the  kind 
of  boys  who  go  with  dogs.  They  are 
not  above  raiding  the  jam  pot  in  the 
pantry.  They  play  marbles  for  keeps. 
They  have  been  known  to  smoke  “two* 
fers”  behind  the  barn.  They  are  not 
advocates  of  the  sane  Fourth,  but  be- 
lieve thoroughly 
in  explosions  as 
an  aid  to  patriot- 
ism. They  hate 
to  practice  one- 
two- three  on  the 
piano,  holding 
the  theory  that 
musical  accom- 
plishments—save 
with  the  mouth- 
organ  — are  un- 
dignified. They 
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turn  back  over  the 
Road  to  Yesterday 
and  provide  stronger 
wings  for  our  fancy, 
we  recognize  them 
immediately  as 
Just  as 


geniuses. 

Mark  Twain, 

Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  and 
Thomas  Bailey  Al- 
drich immortalized 
boyhood  in  books, 
so  Briggs,  McCutcheon,  Webster,  Bush- 
ncll,  Temple— to  mention  only  a few — - 
have  given  us  cartoon  epics  of  our 
younger  selves.  Perhaps,  next  actually 
to  living  over  those  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten days  is  the  pleasure  of  looking 
through  such  portfolios  as  “A  Boy  in 
Summer  Time/’  "When  a Feller  Needs 
a Friend/’  “The  Thrill  That  Comes  Once 
in  a Lifetime,”  and  “When  Father  Was  a 
Boy.” 

What  real  boys  are  portrayed  for  us 
in  these  cartoonsl  They  are  the  kind 
that  you  would  like  to  have  around  you 
in  the  office.  No  ruffled-collared  or 

Kussian-blouscd  youngsters  are  these. 
They  are  by  nature  gregarious,  and 
travel  for  the  most  part  in  gangs.  They 
are  first  cousins  to  Tom  Sawyer 
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When  Father  Was  a Boy — Spring  Medicine 
Three  Cartoons  by  E.  A.  Bushnell,  depicting  various 
phases  of  the  golden  age. 
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The  First  Time  You  Called  for  Her  with  a Livery  Horse 
and  Buggy 

run  lemonade  stands  on  the  sidewalk.  They 
arc  in  favor  of  reviving  the  ancient  cus- 
toms of  All-Fools’  day  and  Halloween.  It 
is  their  principle  to  he  awfully  good  just 
before  Christmas.  Often  they  are  unfor- 
tunate in  their  selection  of  mothers.  Some 
mothers  object  to  a feller’s  getting  down 
on  his  knees  to  play  marbles,  claiming  that 
it  wears  out  the  pants.  Some 
object  to  stray  dogs  that  follow  a 
kid  home  and  are  entitled  to  con- 
sideration. Others  insist  on  one’s 
practicing  the  piano  and  learning 
Bible  verses.  They  have  an  un- 
canny divination  when  it  comes  to 
cars  and  feet.  A few  select  ones 
have  read  "Tom  Sawyer"  and  can 
imagine  how  it  feels  to  be  a boy. 

These  mothers  can  be  counted  on 
usually  for  cookies,  and  will  at 
least  dissemble  their  dislike  for 
dogs.  Also  they  pack  lunches 
when  one  wants  to  go  upon  a 
pirate  cruise,  or  to  camp  out  for 
a day  in  the  woods.  Briggs  cre- 
ates mothers  of  the  former  type; 

Webster,  of  the  latter. 

Really,  to  portray  boyhood  one 
should  have  been  brought  up  in  a 
small  town.  Briggs’  inspiration 
comes  from  Dixon,  111.,  a beautiful 
little  city  on  the  Rock  River,  and 


where  most  of  the  boys  who  played 
with  “Skinnay”  are  grown  up,  and 
are  in  business. 

It  is  only  in  a small  town  that 
one  can  fly  kites  successfully. 
Here,  too,  are  back-yard  para- 
dises, often  with  possibilities  in 
buried  treasure.  Here  one  can 
operate  tin-can-and-string  tele- 
phone systems,  or  navigate  a raft 
during  the  spring  floods.  It  is  in 
the  small  town  that  circuses  are 
heralded  by  pink  handbills  and 
gorgeous  posters  on  the  wagon 
sheds  and  billboards,  and  are  seen 
finally  in  all  their  glory  of  street 
parades  and  pink  lemonade.  Here 
the  small  boy  has  an  opportunity 
of  carrying  water  to  the  elephant, 
or  lacking  that,  at  least  to  sneak 
in  under  the  flaps  of  the  tent— a 
practice  that  the  writer,  however, 
doesn't  encourage.  Here  is  situ- 
ated the  beloved  district  school, 
which  every  great  man  in  America  has 
attended,  and  which  is  one  of  our  very 
greatest  institutions.  He  who  has  not  had 
to  speak  pieces  at  the  graduating  exercises, 
or  he  who  has  not  known  the  delights  of  a 
school  picnic  has  missed  something  in  his 
life  that  he  can  never  realize. 

What  comedies  and  tragedies  were  en- 
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acted  in  this  Town  of  Memories!  With 
what  a beating  heart  did  you  bring  home 
the  little  orphan  doggie  that  had  paid  you 
the  compliment  of  adopting  you,  and  with 
what  an  aching  heart  did  you  accept  the 
dictum  of  your  mother!  May  heaven  for- 
give her  for  that  deed!  But  then,  there 
was  the  dog  that  you  grew  up  with,  who 
was  your  companion  through  those  adven- 
turous days,  and  who  would  have  followed 
you  through  thick  and  thin.  Often  your 
fellow  culprit,  often  your  sole  sympathizer, 
may  the  dogwood  bloom  sweetly  over  his 
mound  behind  the  woodshed! 

Do  you  remember  the  pin  circus  held  in 
the  flickering  light  of  cat-tail  torches?  The 
family  cat,  imprisoned  in  a soap  box,  be- 
came all  at  once  a royal  Bengal  tiger,  while 
your  tried  and  true  comrade  “Rover,”  never 
swerving  in  his  loyalty,  yet  wondering  what 
it  was  all  about,  was  compelled  to  do  serv- 
ice as  a laughing  hyena.  With  your  baby 
brother  astride  an  apple  barrel,  you  essayed 
the  feats  of  the  iron-jawed  man.  The  garter 
snake  which  you  had  captured  in  the 
meadow  (and  which  was  the  real  occasion 
for  the  circus)  was  magnified  by  imagina- 


tion into  a boa  constrictor.  Combs  cov- 
ered with  tissue  paper,  though  they  tickled 
the  tongue,  made  excellent  band  instru- 
ments. 

Did  you  ever  go  swimming  and  find,  just 
as  you  had  got  your  clothes  off,  that  a 
Sunday  school  excursion,  which  included 
your  first  sweetheart,  inadvertently  had 
selected  that  identical  spot  for  a luncheon.' 
Ah,  that  first  sweetheart,  with  her  gold 
curls  and  cornflower  eyes!  Like  one’s  first 
trousers  one  outgrows  her,  but  there  re- 
mains a corner  for  her  in  one’s  heart.  Too 
bad  that  she  jilted  you  for  that  new  boy  at 
your  own  birthday  party,  causing  you  to 
swear  a solemn  oath  never  to  have  more  to 
do  with  woman. 

Did  you  ever  have  to  sell  tickets  for  Ye 
Olde-Fashioned  Concert  at  ye  Methodist 
Church — sell  ten,  and  get  in  free?  Did  you 
collect  postage  stamps  and  birds’  eggs,  and 
did  you  read  bound  volumes  of  “St.  Nicho- 
las” on  a rainy  day?  Do  you  remember 
when  a thoughtful  Santa  Claus  brought  you 
your  first  skates?  Do  you  remember  the 
fight  you  had  with  the  new  boy  (thus  obtain- 
ing vengeance  for  a broken  heart)  and  how 
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he  had  boasted  that  if  he  ever  caught  you, 
he’d  annihilate  you?  You  made  up,  and 
were  great  friends  afterward,  and  the  first 
sweetheart,  who  had  begun  to  wear  longer 
dresses,  jilted  him  in  turn. 

Through  the  haze  of  memory  even  the 
unpleasant  things  become  hallowed.  Bring- 
ing in  wood,  being  sent  out  to  cut  a switch 
for  your  own  benefit,  breaking  down  just 
after  you  had  stammered  “Friends,  Ro- 
mans, Countrymen/'  the  embarrassment  of 
homemade  long  pants,  the  pain  of  having 
to  stay  after  school  while  a game  of  “One 
old  cat”  was  going  on  in  the  school  lot. 

It  is  such  incidents  as  these  that  the  car- 
toonists bring  back  to  us.  Having  been 
boys  themselves,  they  know  the  heart  of  a 
boy.  They  enter  into  his  sports,  and  share 
his  joys  and  sorrows.  They  are  his  unseen 
companions  on  the  bobsled,  or  while  “hitch- 
ing on.”  They  sit  with  him  under  the  cool 
willows,  watching  the  red-and-yellow  bob- 
ber as  a fat  sunfish  or  a bullhead  nibbles 
at  the  bait  below.  He  has  their  sympathy 
when  an  unreasonable  mother  refuses  per- 
mission to  “take  ’em  off”  on  the  first  warm 


day  of  sunshine  and  shadow  in  April. 
They  know  his  likes  and  dislikes,  which 
are  simple.  In  the  former  category  fall 
baseball,  strawberry  shortcake,  kites,  mar- 
bles, rafts,  rubber  boots,  dogs,  circuses, 
swimming,  picnics,  buckwheat  cakes,  Fourth 
of  July,  Halloween,  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas. In  the  latter  may  be  found  copper- 
toed  shoes,  school  books,  teachers,  starched 
collars,  sulphur  and  molasses,  practicing, 
washing  one's  neck.  According  to  the  car- 
toonists, the  small  boy  lives  from  holiday 
to  holiday,  with  a birthday  in  between. 
Countless  centuries  yawn  between  Fourth 
of  July  and  Christmas.  It  is  in  the  summer 
vacation  that  the  boy  comes  into  his  own. 
There  is  no  school  to  interfere  with  his 
activities.  But  the  fall,  with  its  hazelnuts 
and  jack-o’-lanterns,  and  winter,  with  its 
coasting  and  skating,  also  are  good.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  a cartoonist  will  prepare  a 
small  boy’s  calendar  which  the  tired  busi- 
ness man  can  place  upon  his  desk,  and. 
tearing  the  leaves  off  day  by  day,  find  him- 
self, for  a moment  at  least,  back  again  in 
the  golden  age. 
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King  Cotton  is  Declared 
Contraband  of  War 


Great  Britain,  in  response  to  pop- 
ular clamor  and  the  insistence  of  cer- 
tain newspapers,  has  reluctantly,  and 
after  much  deliberation,  declared  cotton 
absolute  contraband.  It  is  admitted  in  the 
United  States  that  any  protest  against  such 
an  action  must 
he  merely  for- 
ma 1 and  per- 
functory. The 
South  will,  of 
course,  feel  the 
blow,  but  not 
so  seriously  as 
might  be  ex- 
pected. The  na- 
tional - reserve 
banking  system 
now  in  opera- 
tion, it  is  be- 
lieved, will  dem- 
o n s t r a t e its 
usefulness  i n 
financing  the 
cotton  growers. 

The  acreage 
has  been  les- 
sened this  year 
as  a result  of 
last  year’s  de- 
moral i zat  ion, 
and  the  grow- 
ers have  had 
time  to  prepare 
for  the  emer- 
gency. England,  since  the  establishment 
of  her  long-distance  blockade,  has  prevent- 
ed cotton,  in  large  quantities  at  least,  from 
reaching  Germany;  and  consequently  the 
recent  edict  will  have  little  more  effect  on 
the  shipments.  Since  the  allies,  as  well  as 
Germany,  must  use  cotton  in  the  manu- 
facture of  high  explosives,  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a market  for  the  product  both 
in  England  and  in  France,  the  only  draw- 
back being  that  with  competition  eliminat- 
ed, England  will  be  able  to  control  the 
price. 

The  vigor  with  which  the  British  press 
has  kept  urging  this  decision  may  be  ap- 
preciated from  the  following  excerpt  from 


the  London  Daily  Mail,  which  is  a fair  sam- 
ple of  much  that  has  been  written: 

“What  a commentary  it  is  on  our  official 
way  of  doing  things,  or  rather  of  not  doing 
them,  that  now  in  the  second  year  of  the 
war  a popular  agitation  should  be  neces- 
sary to  urge 
our  politicians 
to  a step  that 
ought  to  have 
been  taken  im- 
mediately after 
its  outbreak!  If 
they  resent  pub- 
1 i c discussion 
of  the  matter, 
as  some  of  them 
seem  to  do;  if 
they  object  to 
having  their 
weakness  thus 
pilloried,  they 
have  only  them- 
selves to  thank 
for  it.  Their 
record  in  this 
vital  matter  of 
cotton  is  one  of 
matchless 
feebleness,  in- 
decision, and 
procrastination. 

“For  over  a 
year  we  have 
Icld  control  of 
the  seas.  Had  we  used  our  power  not  a 
single  bale  of  cotton  would  have  reached 
the  enemy,  and  the  war  by  this  time  might 
have  been  over.  It  was,  of  course,  proper 
that  we  should  pay  scrupulous  regard  to 
the  rights  of  neutrals.  But  between  that 
and  allowing  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden  to  import  cotton  ad  libitum 
and  to  forward  the  surplus  to  Germany, 
where  it  is  used  for  killing  our  soldiers, 
there  ought  surely  to  he  room  for  a busi- 
nesslike compromise. 

“The  new  crop  is  now  coming  into  the 
market,  and  an  immediate  decision  is  neces- 
sary. Will  the  Government  at  last  aban- 
don an  attitude  which  has  bewildered  the 
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country  and  puzzled  our  allies,  and  take 
hold  of  the  problem  as  men  of  affairs  and 
not  as  lawyers  and  pedants?” 

In  another  editorial  the  Mail  declares 
that,  "the  United  States  Government  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  cotton  is  the  chief 
ingredient  of  ammunition.  All  such  ingredi- 
ents, as  even  Mr.  Bryan  confessed,  may 
lawfully  be  declared  contraband.  It  has 
permitted  Germany  to  declare  flax — from 
which  no  powder  is  made — contraband 
and  to  sink  an  American  ship  laden  with 
that  commodity.  In  the  Civil  War  it 
itself  proclaimed  cotton  contraband.  Our 
cotton  spinners  suffered  cruelly,  but  we 
did  not  protest. 

We  recognized — 
we  made  allowance 
for  the  necessities. 

As  we  did  then,  so, 
we  believe,  the 
American  people 
are  willing  that  we 
may  now  be  done 
by.” 

The  suggestion 
that  Britain,  to 
offset  the  incon- 
venience caused  by 
making  cotton 
contraband,  pur- 
chase the  Ameri- 
can crop  in  toto 
has  received  very 
little  serious  con- 
sideration. The 
Berlin  Post,  how- 


ever, expresses  the  opinion  that  should 
England  do  so,  the  negotiation  would  em- 
barrass her  as  much  as  the  recent  war  loan. 
This  newspaper  says: 

"The  English  seem  inclined  to  prevent 
the  importation  into  Germany  of  American 
cotton  at  any  price.  They  will,  therefore, 
have  no  alternative  but  to  declare  it  abso- 
lute contraband;  in  other  words,  they  will 
be  compelled  to  buy  from  the  Americans 
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the  whole  of  the  cotton  which  formerly 
went  to  the  Central  Powers. 

“A  fine  proposition  this,  only  rather  cost- 
ly. The  sum  which  England  would  have 
to  disburse  for  the  first  year  is  estimated 
by  English  experts  at  £30,000,000. 

“Is  it  to  be  imagined,  however,  that  the 
English  finance  minister,  who  has  barely 
recovered  from  the  terror  caused  by  the 
hopeless  and  utter  failure  of  the  war  loan, 
will  be  disposed  to  incur  such  an  addi- 
tional liability?  Will  the  idea  of  setting  a 
limit  to  Germany's  powder  supplies  prove 
in  the  long  run  more  palatable  to  the  Eng- 
lish people  than  their  freedom  from  the 
oppression  of  a heavy  yearly  expenditure?” 
In  the  face  of  the  cotton  embargo,  Her- 
man Ridder,  proprietor  of  the  New  Yorker 
Staats  Zeitung,  laments  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
cans appear  to  lack  the  courage  to  protest. 
We,  too,  he  says,  are  vassals  of  England. 
"What  will  the  South  do  about  it?"  de- 


mands Mr.  Ridder.  “Will  it  stand  by  and 
submit  to  its  financial  ruin  and  like  a good 
Christian  turn  the  other  cheek  to  Britain? 

"The  South  is  not  industrially  organized 
to  grow  substitute  crops,  nor  is  it  so  con- 
stituted economically  that  it  can  regain  its 
industrial  position  when  the  cessation  of 
war  again  opens  the  markets  of  the  world 
to  cotton.  The  South  is  about  to  face  a pro- 
longed period  of  intense  depression. 

"It  seems  indeed  a cruel  fate  that  Britain 
has  visited  upon  the  commonly  English- 
friendly  South. 

“Cotton  is  no  longer  king,  and  the  lesson 
of  our  impotency  in  protecting  American 
trade  and  commerce  against  English  ag 
gression  is  writ  in  letters  so  large  that  who 
ever  runs  may  read.  We  can  be  commer- 
cially throttled  whenever  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  demand  such  strangulation. 
Wc  trade  by  virtue  of  Britain's  permission 
and  our  sense  of  security  and  power  is  only 
a day  dream. 

“We  are  entirely  help- 
less, however,  only  be- 
cause our  present  admin- 
istration desires  us  to  be 
helpless  in  this  situation. 

"There  are  weapons  at 
hand  with  which  to  pro- 
tect ourselves — but  we  do 
not  grasp  them.  There 
are  measures  at  our  com- 
mand to  remedy  the  situ- 
ation— but  we  do  not 
enact  them.  One  word 
whispered  into  the  ear  of 
Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  and 
the  markets  of  Germany 
and  Austria  would  be 
open  to  the  cotton  grower 
of  the  South.  That  word 
is  EMBARGO.  But  it  will 
never  be  whispered  by 
Lansing. 

"It  is  apparently  un- 
neutral to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  arms  and  en- 
tirely neutral  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  cot- 
ton. 

"Cotton  is  no  longer 
king,  but  a simple  British 
subject,  obliged  to  fight 
and  sacrifice  for  the  Em- 
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pire,  drafted  unwillingly  but  nevertheless 
serving  the  cause  as  faithfully  as  the  prod- 
ucts of  Canada,  Australia,  Africa  and  In- 
dia. 

“O,  sad  commentary  on  the  South!  O, 
feeble  echo  of  days  gone  byl" 

That  the  South  is  not  unduly  exercised 
over  the  situation  is  evident  from  the  tone 
of  her  newspapers.  To  quote  from  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune: 

"Now  that  Great  Britain  has  declared 
cotton  absolute  contraband,  thus  fixing  the 
Allies’  policy  in  this  regard,  it  behooves 
the  South  to  bear  in  mind  certain  essential 
facts  which  will  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  off- 
set the  latest  order  in  council.  In  the  first 
place,  exports  to  the  Teutonic  countries 
were  kept  within  comparatively  narrow 
bounds,  under  the  old  condition  of  things; 
for  the  Allied  cruisers  unhesitatingly 
stopped  ships  going  to  Dutch,  Danish  and 
Scandinavian  ports  and  seized  the  cargoes, 
if  there  was  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  their 
ultimate  destination,  thus  applying  the  doc- 
trine of  ‘continuous  voyage’  as  amplified  by 
the  United  States  Government  and  courts 
during  the  Civil  War.  It  has  all  along  been 
extremely  difficult  for  the  Teutonic  coun- 


tries to  get  cotton,  even  through  ‘neutral’ 
ports,  because  neither  British  nor  French 
ships  would  accept  such  cargoes  and  the 
supply  of  other  tonnage  was  limited,  Ger- 
many’s great  merchant  marine  being  tied 
up,  at  home  or  abroad.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  difficulty  of  financing  such  shipments 
was  practically  prohibitive,  as  our  exporters 
demanded  reimbursement  in  New  York — a 
rule  not  easily  met  on  a grand  scale. 

“The  facts  above  mentioned  should  of 
themselves  suffice  to  avert  a repetition  of 
last  year's  experience.  There  was  then  a 
rush  to  sell  and,  as  the  exchanges  were 
closed  and  speculation  was  dead,  prices 
sank  to  a disastrous  level  while  the  rush  to 
sell  was  on.  Totally  different  is  the  pres- 
ent case,  for  the  exchanges  are  open  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  farmer  will 
receive  help  from  the  speculative  public, 
if  he  shows  a disposition  to  fight  for  his 
own.  Again,  the  federal  reserve  system  is 
fully  organized,  whereas  it  was  in  the  chrys- 
alis state  when  the  crop  of  1914  began  to 
move.  This  means  that  no  farmer  will  have 
the  slightest  trouble  in  borrowing  funds  to 
liquidate  imperative  debts  and  that  interest 
rates  are  sure  to  be  moderate.” 


From  Rtfaolds’s  Ntwspaptr,  London 


THE  SLEEPING  GUARD 


While  the  cotton  ships  go  by, 
John  sits  there  with  drowsy  eye; 


There’ll  be  fewer  shells  from  Krupp 
When  the  sleeping  guard  wakes  up. 
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Italy  Pulls  Turkish  Chestnuts 
from'  the  Fire 
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IT  has  become  increasingly  apparent  for  some 
time  that  France  and  England  need  help  in  bat- 
tering their  way  through  the  Dardanelles.  Italy 
has  now  offered  that  assistance,  and  with  an  army 
of  1,500,000  men  can  substantially  reenforce  the 
troops  that  are  fighting  their  way  toward  Constan- 
tinople on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 

As  for  a cause  for  war  with  Turkey,  Italy  found 
one  in  the  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  allow  Italians  to 
leave  Turkey.  In  addition  to  this  offense,  it  is  re- 
ported that  a heavy  war  tax  was  placed  on  the  sul 
tan’s  Italian  guests,  which  many  of  them  were  un- 
able to  pay.  However,  on  declaring  war  on  Austria, 
it  was  a foregone  conclusion  that  sooner  or  later 
Italy  would  have  to  fight  Turkey,  and  the  very 
slightest  of  pretexts  naturally  sufficed. 

What  effect  the  Turco-Italian  development  will 
have  on  the  wavering  Balkans  remains  to  be  seen. 
If,  as  widely  believed,  Italy  has  entered  the  campaign 
with  the  intention  of  forestalling  Bulgaria  in  de- 
mands for  territory,  her  cooperation  may  not  be 
welcomed  by  Great  Britain  with  the  enthusiasm 
that  it  deserves. 
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King  Albert:  "Good  day,  Victor  Emmanuel.  Could  you  lend  me  a dollar?" 

King  Victor  Emmanuel : “A  dollar,  my  dear  Albert?  Sure.  You  can  have  a million 
as  soon  as  I have  licked  Germany.” 

King  Albert:  "Well — give  me  the  one  dollar,  now.” 
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Italy's  real  object,  doubtless,  is  to  help 
Russia  at  the  expense  of  her  own  Austrian 
foes.  With  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
Russia’s  fortunes  will  revive,  and  Austria 
will  be  unable  to  concentrate  her  main 
forces  on  the  Italian  frontier. 

The  situation  is  outlined  in  its  most  im- 
portant phases  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
the  following: 

“Italy  has  been  at  war  with  Turkey  ever 
since  entering  the  war  with  Austria.  In 
form  the  Italian  government  has  been  mak- 
ing demands  upon  the  Turkish  government 
and  has  been  making  threats  of  making  war 
if  the  demands  be  not  met.  This  is  a world 
comedy  of  manners  played  in  a burning 
theater. 

"Turkey  is  an  obstruction  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Russian  strength,  to  the  recupera- 
tion of  the  beaten  Russian  armies  which 
have  been  so  far  driven  by  the  victorious 
Germans  and  Austrians  that  the  entente 
powers  know  their  eastern  front  has  been 
made  powerless  for  offensive  purposes  and 
fear  that  it  may  even  be  done  for  finally. 

"Turkey  closes  the  way  by  which  muni 
tions  and  equipment  might  most  easily  be 
senY  to  the  Russians.  Russia  has  men  with- 
out numbers.  Her  equipment  has  been 
captured  and  destroyed  and  her  supplies 
are  failing.  Russia,  after  many  successes 
and  more  sacrifices,  is  failing  with  the  fail- 
ure of  supplies. 

"Italy  has  been  nibbling  at  the  difficult 
Austrian  frontier,  fighting  the  Alps  to  get 
into  such  position  that  an  Austrian  advaqcc 
could  not  instantly  spread  into  the  Italian 
plains  out  of  the  Alpine  passes  and  overrun 
the  country. 

“So  long  as  Russia  needs  the  attention 
of  the  main  Germanic  and  Austrian  armies 
Italy  has  mostly  the  Alps  to  fight.  If  Rus- 
sia be  done  for,  Italians  will  have  Austrians 
in  mass  to  fight.  Russian  strength  will  be 
increased  with  the  opening  of  the  Darda- 
nelles. Turkey  as  the  ally  of  Germany  and 
Austria  and  the  enemy  of  Russia  is  the 
enemy  of  Italy. 

"That  is  determined  by  the  essence  of  the 
Italian  case.  It  cannot  be  modified  by 
superficial  circumstance.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter whether  Turkey  is  treating  Italians 
within  the  Turkish  empire  well  or  badly. 
It  docs  not  matter  whether  Turkey  prom- 
ises to  treat  them  well  or  does  treat  them 
well.  Nothing  matters  except  what  Turkey 


is  doing  for  Germany  and  Austria  and 
against  Russia. 

"Italy’s  war  with  Austria  is  not  a private 
war.  It  is  a part  of  the  whole  conflict.  If 
it  were  a private  war  Italy,  opposed  by  the 
central  powers,  might  well  now  begin  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  pay  an  indemnity  that 
would  be  apparent  in  taxes  for  fifty  years. 

“Turkey  was  Italy’s  enemy  from  the 
moment  Italy  declared  war  on  Austria,  but 
nevertheless  the  world  is  given  a comedy 
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of  manners.  The  necessity  of  a correction 
of  the  Italian  frontier  defects  while  time 
was  afforded  for  correction  was  instantly 
apparent  even  to  nonmilitary  minds,  but 
when  it  is  reported  that  five  Italian  army 
corps  arc  ready  to  advance  upon  the  Dar- 
danelles and  that  they  w'ait  upon  diplomatic 
adjustment  of  matters  unimportant  to  the 
real  situation  a glimpse  of  the  essential 
weakness  of  the  entente  powers  is  given. 

“They  are  opposed  to  the  most  highly 


organized,  completely  centralized  combina- 
tion of  nations  the  world  ever  has  known. 
This  organization  moves  at  the  will  of  a 
centralized  intelligence.  Everything  is 
subordinated  to  this  intelligence  and  its 
enemies  present  no  concord  of  action 
against  it. 

“The  entente  powers  have  never  fully 
coordinated  their  movements.  They  have 
tried  at  times,  but  they  have  failed.  Italy’s 
hesitancy  at  recognizing  that  she  was  at 
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war  with  Turkey  is  an  example.  The  Ital- 
ians that  might  have  been  spared  from  the 
slow  advance  upon  Austria  would  have 
aided  the  French  and  British  greatly  if  they 
could  have  been  used  against  the  Turks. 

"There  are  reports  of  considerable  im- 
provement of  the  Franco-British 
situation  on  the  peninsula  which 
commands  the  approach  to  Con- 
stantinople. It  may  be  that  for 
political  reasons  Italian  help  was 
not  wanted.  But  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  given  at  the  moment  Italy 
entered  the  war  reveals  the  real 
weakness  of  the  entente.  It  is  lack 
of  coordination,  lack  of  centraliza- 
tion, lack  of  a plan  which  will  de- 
velop the  maximunr  strength  at 
the  required  moment. 

“If  Germany  and  Austria  win  it 
will  be  partly  because  their  ene- 
mies offered  them  the  opportunity 
of  beating  them  separately.  If  the 
allies  win  it  will  be  because  they 
finally  yield  to  the  necessity  of  a 
central  command.  ‘Divide  and  con- 
quer’ is  an  old  maxim,  but  nations 
even  in  their  distress  will  not 
heed  it.” 

That  Italy’s  participation  in  the 


Dardanelles  campaign  may  force 
the  hand  of  the  Balkan  states,  and 
compel  them  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  interests  to  delay  no  longer, 
is  the  belief  of  the  Indianapolis 
News.  But  whether  or  not  the 
Balkans  remain  neutral,  the  assist- 
ance of  Italy,  says  the  News,  "will 
be  most  welcome  to  the  allied 
powers.  For  the  resistance  of  the 
Turks,  under  German  leadership, 
has  been  surprisingly  stubborn." 

“Even  had  there  been  no  griev- 
ance,” the  News  continues,  "this 
new  war  was  bound  to  come.  For 
Italy’s  hostile  move  against  Aus- 
tria-Hungary was  really  in  itself 
an  attack  on  the  other  members 
of  the  alliance,  since  Germany,  at 
least,  would  have  been  obliged,  in 
case  of  need,  to  support  the  dual 
monarchy.  Even  had  that  not  been 
necessary,  the  withdrawal  of  Aus- 
trian troops  to  meet  the  danger 
on  the  Italian  frontier  inevitably 
weakened  the  forces  of  the  cen- 
tral European  alliance.  But  the  center  of 
interest  is  now  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  For 
that  is  the  point  at  which  the  new  attack 
will  be  directed.” 

By  the  Montreal  Star  Italy’s  move  is  wel- 
comed as  indicating  a speedier  decision 
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Impresario:  “This  new  Italian  number  is  going  to  cost  an  awful  lot.  He  has 
already  drawn  four  hundred  million  in  advance." 
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and  decisive  action  at  the  Dardanelles. 

"Thus  the  Allies,”  observes  the  Star, 
"are  meeting  the  German  tactics  with  a 
varied  version  of  the  same.  They  simply 
and  quietly  hold  on  where  gains  are 
only  to  be  made  at  great  expense,  and 
concentrate  on  a point  in  the  enemy’s 
defences  which  seem  likely  to  give  way. 
Their  hopes  are  largely  based,  too,  on  the 


same  enemy-conditions  which  enabled  the 
Germans  to  compel  the  Russian  retirement 
— that  is,  shortage  of  ammunition,  this  time 
on  the  part  of  the  Turks.  If  Italy  now 
joins  in  a determined  thrust  at  the  Turkish 
positions  before  the  Germans  can  hammer 
or  bulldoze  a way  through  the  Balkans  by 
which  a supply  of  Krupp  creations  can 
reach  the  Gallipoli  guns,  this  reckless  and 
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"Now,  run  for  the  money — at  the  Dardanelles.” 
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THE  POOR  GERMANS! 

'How  will  they  get  along  without  Italian  art?’ 
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spectacular  Churchillism  may  emerge  as  the 
turning-point  in  the  war." 

That  the  assistance  of  Italy  at  the 
Dardanelles  will  mean  but  little  to  the  allies 
is  the  view  held  by  the  Philadelphia  Rec- 
ord, which  attributes  to  the  fourth  member 
of  the  entente  a desire  to  be  in  at  the 
death,  and  adds: 

“How  much  Italy  could  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  a victory  in  the  Gallipoli 
campaign  is  uncertain.  The  battles  on  the 
peninsula  have  arrived  at  an  impasse,  simi- 
lar to  the  conditions  prevailing  on  all  other 
fronts  except  the  Russian.  The  Italians 
have  shot  away  so  much  powder  on  the 
Isonzo  lines  that  it  is  questionable  whether 
they  can  more  than  keep  up  with  their 
current  needs  out  of  their  own  productive 
resources.  Moreover,  a considerable  Aus- 
trian force  may  soon  be  released  from  serv- 
ice in  Russia  and  thrown  upon  the  Italian 
frontier.  In  that  event  Italy  would  need 


to  husband  her  reserves  in  men.  But  men 
and,  above  all,  ammunition  in  unlimited 
quantities  are  the  requirements  of  the  allies 
in  the  Gallipoli  campaign. 

"There  are  other  sections  of  war  terri- 
tory where  Italy  has  present  occasion  to 
protect  her  interests.  Avlona,  in  southern 
Albania,  and  a number  of  islands  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  are  now  in  Italian 
occupation,  and  in  all  the  places  mentioned 
the  interests  of  Italy  clash  with  those  of 
Greece.  Montenegro  has  taken  Scutari  and 
Servia  has  entered  central  Albania  in  the 
direction  of  Durazzo,  all  these  movements 
having  taken  place  in  defiance  of  Italian 
protests.  Tripoli,  now  that  war  has  been 
openly  declared  against  the  Caliph,  will 
have  to  be  protected  against  Moslem 
fanatics  of  the  desert.  It  is  quite  possible, 
therefore,  that  the  assistance  Italy  will  be 
able  to  give  the  allies  at  the  Dardanelles 
will  not  come  up  to  their  expectations." 
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THE  LAST  HOPE 

"Here,  piccolo  I Get  us  two  orders  of  chestnuts  from  the  Dardanelles— quick.” 
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WILLY  STlEBORSKY,  in  Die  Muskete 

SEDDIL  BA(H)R 


"Come  right  in,  Mr.  Cat-Eater.  The  other  gentlemen  are  waiting  for  you.” 

“No,  no.  Signor.  The  Adria  bitters  have  taken  away  my  appetite.” 

The  Austriani  refer  to  the  Italians  as  cat-eaters.  The  allusion  to  “Adria  bitters"  has  reference  to  the 
sinking  in  the  Adriatic  of  a modern  Italian  battleship  by  an  Austrian  submarine. 


With  the  War  Poets 


THE  LUSITANIA 

Th«  Amsterdam  Telegraaf  publishes  the  following 
Lus'tama  song,  which  goes  to  the  tune  "Upidee, 
ida.  and  which,  the  Telegraaf  states,  is  being  sung 
in  the  Berlin  caf£s  and  theaters.  The  words  are  by 
Rudolph  Kuhn.  In  the  translation  (made  by  the 
London  Times)  the  original  doggerel  is  preserved  as 
far  as  possible. 

CARRYING  shameful  contraband, 

From  New  York  to  the  English  land, 
Bearing  thousands,  on  she  came: 

But  the  U Boat  sniffed  its  game. 

Sailed  the  Lusitania  gay 
Farther  on  her  felon  way; 

Off  Ireland's  coast  the  U Boat  peers, 

See  the  course  her  quarry  steers. 

Passengers  from  every  shore — 

English,  Greek,  and  Dutch  galore, 

Americans  and  sons  of  France 
S;  il  along  to  death's  fell  dance. 

Ah!  The  U Boat’s  aim  was  ^ood; 

Who  doesn’t  choke,  drowns  in  the  flood, 
Vanderbilt  was  there  that  day, 

The  only  one  we  missed  was  Grey. 

Each  one  gives  his  nose  a wrench 
At  the  gases’  awful  stench. 

“They’re  our  shells,  our  very  own,” 

Cries  the  Yankee  Mr.  Kohn. 

The  old  water-nymphs  below 
Straight  begin  to  curse  and  glow; 

“What  chuck  ye  then  so  carelessly 
On  the  bottom  of  the  sea?” 

Ther  lay  the  dead  in  Neptune’s  jaws, 

Most  of  them  with  scalded  paws — 

Sons  of  England  with  their  wives; 

Ne'er  so  still  in  all  their  lives! 

Chant  we  now  the  funeral  chant, 

More  U Boats  is  what  we  want. 

To  a chill  grave  with  the  enemy! 

Till  he  stop  bothering  Germany. 


MORE  SORROWS  OF  THE  SULTAN 

SOMETIMES,  when  most  I realise  the 
blunder 

That  fixed  the  Faithful  in  their  pres- 
ent plight, 

I put  myself  the  question,  why  in  thunder 
I joined  this  rotten  fight. 

Whv  for  a William’s  beaux  yeux  did  I sally 
Forth  to  a quest  that  wasn’t  Turkey’s 
show? 

What  am  I doing  in  this  noisome  galley? 
That’s  what  I want  to  know. 

I saw  which  side  my  bread  was  moist  with 
butter; 

Noticed  the  obverse  (which  I chose)  was 
dry; 

Why  then  did  I take  on  this  silly  flutter? 

I can’t  imagine  why. 
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1 knew  our  priceless  gift  for  double-dealing; 

1 knew  the  wisdom  which  was  once  S tam- 
bours; 

Yet — and  the  sore  place  doesn’t  look  like 
healing — 

I fell  between  two  stools. 

For,  if  we  lose — I bid  good-bye  to  Europe, 

Or  win — to  Liberty  farewell  I say; 

In  any  case  I entertain  a poor  hope 
Of  making  this  thing  pay. 

Meanwhile,  when  Christian  Bosch  meet9 
Christian  Briton, 

Then  is  the  tug  of  war  for  my  poor  Turks, 

Who  fight  the  latter,  but  would  love  to  sit  on 
William  and  all  his  works. 

Slaves  of  that  Lord,  by  alien  drivers  mas- 
tered— 

Forward  or  backward  still  one  fate  they 
find, 

For  cither  by  the  foe  in  front  they’re 
plastered 

Or  by  the  Hun  behind! 

This  comes  of  following  Enver  (who’s  a 
heretic) ; 

But  why  I did  it,  when  I knew  quite  well 

The  moment  for  inaction — to  the  very  tick — 
Allah  alone  can  tell! 

— Sir  Owen  Seaman,  in  Punch. 


THE  HONEYMOON 

DEAR  Chloe, — When,  a year  ago. 

We  planned  our  honeymoon  to- 
gether. 

We  asked  but  little  here  below — 

A week  or  two  of  decent  weather, 

Hotels  attuned  to  English  ways 

(The  Continent  we  both  l..id  stress  on), 
The  guiding  hand  of  Cook  or  Gaze 
To  teach  the  amateur  his  lesson. 

My  word,  there’s  been  a change  since  then, 
A change  exceeding  swift  and  thorough! 
And  now  I guard,  from  six  till  ten. 

The  gas-works  of  my  native  borough; 
While  you,  by  tender  zeal  possessed, 

Each  week  foregather  with  your  neigh- 
bours, 

And  do  your  dear  unskilful  best 
To  share  in  Sister  Susie’s  labours. 

But,  when  the  Hun  has  met  his  fate, 

And  we,  evading  rice  and  slippers, 

Depart  the  parish  church  in  state, 

The  latest  thing  in  bridal-trippers; 

When  War  and  "frightfulncss”  are  not, 

And  Krupp  is  impotent  to  scare  us, 

To  some  remote  and  restful  spot 
A surplus  Zeppelin  shall  bear  us. 

— Punch. 
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WHY? 

THE  brooding  horror  of  dead  men 

Enwraps  the  world.  They  rise  again. 
With  pale,  set  features,  from  the  deep. 
From  gore-mucked  meadows,  where  they 
sleep, 

Shroudless  and  coffmless,  with  eyes 
Which  seem  to  quest  beyond  the  skies 
And  ask  God  "Why?”  From  trench  and 
shore 

They  come.  Past  barred  and  sentried  door, 
Down  guarded  halls  their  millions  throng, 
Men  dead,  who  yesterday  were  strong, 
Some  with  dead  sons  held  by  the  hand, 

To  brightly  lighted  rooms  and  stand— 

Wet  with  sea  slime,  and  red  with  gore 
From  pale-lipped  wounds  which  bleed  no 
more — 

In  throngs,  more  than  a million  deep, 

By  beds  where  monarchs  pray  for  sleep; 
And  breathless  lip,  and  sightless  eye, 

And  gaping  wound  all  question,  "Why?" 

They  come!  The  women  come  that  mourn! 
They  hold  the  bodies,  starved  and  torn, 

Of  their  wee  babes,  that  died  for  bread — 
Babes  misdirected  shots  laid  dead — 

Their  little  children  that  were  slain 
In  city  street  and  country  lane. 

And  tortured  daughters,  fair  and  sweet. 
Pursued  by  war's  glare  through  the  street 
And,  shrieking,  dragged  forth  by  the  hair, 

By  jeering  fiends,  to  street  and  square, 

And  outraged,  tortured  till  they  died! 

Their  supplicating  arms  stretched  wide 
They  stand  beside  your  bed  and  mine 
When  the  day’s  light  has  ceased  to  shine, 
And  “Why?"  “Why?"  “Why?"  comes  like 
the  sound 

Of  blood,  slow-dripping  from  a wound! 

Till  waking  to  that  soundless  cry. 
Sleep-robbed,  the  outraged  world  asks, 
“Why?” — Houston  Post. 


“SOMEWHERE  IN  FRANCE” 

“Killed  in  action,  somewhere  in  France  on  the  10th 
ult..  Lieutenant  — From  a death  notice. 

SOMEWHERE  in  France!  Perhaps  the 
friends  who  laid  you 
Down  in  the  Earth  that  takes  its  chil- 
dren back 

Had  time  to  raise  a mound,  as  if  afraid  you 
Might  feel  the  cold  that  comes  with  Winter’s 
wrack. 

Perhaps  a cross,  with  pencilling  to  name  you 
Is  standing  guard  among  the  grass  and 
weeds 

Without  a word  of  all  the  golden  fame  you 
Dreamed  of  in  vain,  or  all  your  earnest 
deeds. 

But  if  there  be  no  mound,  no  cross  to  mind 
you. 

To  say  that  here  you  met,  all  unafraid, 
Death’s  lance, 

One  woman's  heart,  where’er  you  be,  will 
find  you 

Somewhere in  France. 

— New  York  Evening  Mail. 


A LEGEND  OF  THE  RHINE 

German  bakers  are  now  producing  cakes  with  “Gott 
strafe  England”  on  them. 

YOUNG  Heinrich  at  the  age  of  ten. 

An  offspring  of  the  Huns, 

Joined  manly  hate  of  Englishmen 
With  childish  love  of  buns; 

And  so  it  filled  him  with  delight 
When  bakeries  divulged 
A plan  whereby  these  passions  might 
Be  both  at  once  indulged. 

In  fervent  love  of  Fatherland 
Young  Heinrich  swiftly  brake 
The  patriotic  dough  nut  and 
The  loyal  currant  cake; 

To  guard  his  hate  from  growing  less 
Through  joy  at  this  repast 
He  saved — precocious  thoroughness! — 

The  "strafe"  bits  till  last. 

Alack!  his  well-intentioned  cram 
Cost  little  Heinrich  dear; 

Disorder  in  the  diaphragm 
Concluded  his  career; 

To  find  out  why  he  passed  away 
They  bade  the  doctor  come, 

And  "strafe  England,"  so  they  say, 

Was  printed  on  his  turn. — Punch. 


AN  ODE  TO  ITALY 

COME,  Clarice,  let  as  tread  the  mead. 
And  breathe  the  breezes  balmy. 
While  I,  in  verse,  recite  each  deed 
Of  Italy's  great  army. 

I feel  the  burning  phrases  glow 
Like  noble  themes  of  Verdi — 
(Confound  that  swart  Antonio! 

And  hang  his  hurdy-gurdy!) 

Oh!  Italy,  immortal  ground, 

I love  thy  mountains  stony. 

Thy  rugged  heart  with  mine  be  bound 
With  strands  of  macaroni. 

(Oh!  take  that  ice-cream  selling  knave 
To  regions  hot  and  smoky, 

Where  licking  fiatues  may  surge  and  lave 
And  melt  his  hokey-pokey!) 

Oh!  Italy,  historic  land, 

Of  verve  and  vermicelli, 

(I’ll  take  your  plaster  flower  stand 
And  pound  it  to  a jelly!) 

Oh!  Italy! — I much  suspect 
My  brain  is  growing  duller: 

Come,  Clarice,  come,  my  Muse  is  wrecked 
With  too  much  local  colour. 

— London  Opinion. 


EPIGRAM 

OD  heard  the  embattled  nations  sing 
and  shout: 

"Gott  strafe  England!"  and  "God  save 
the  king!" 

God  this,  God  that,  and  God  the  other 
thing — 

"Good  God!"  said  God.  "I’ve  got  my  work 
cut  out." — London  Herald. 
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conspicuous  in 

the  autumn  newspaper  wardrobe.  Some  of  them 
will  be  trimmed  with  photographs  or  pen  and  ink 
passementerie,  others  sketchily  embroidered,  while 
the  less  ornate  will  be  true  to  type.  A few  simple 
designs  are  illustrated  herewith.  Using  these  tissue- 
paper  patterns  they  may  be  successfully  copied  by 
any  home  reporter. 


Mrs.  John  C.  Smugg,  Anti-Suftragist 

Her  answers, 


ones,  will  be  omitted, 
able,  follow: 

"1  don't  know  I” 

"I  refuse  to  think  about  it  I” 

“It  isn't  womanly.” 

"Because  1” 

“Well,  I just  don’t.” 

"Woman’s  place  is  in  the  home." 

"My  John  says — ” 

"Because!" 

"And  now,”  concluded  Mrs.  Smugg,  “I  must  ask 
you  to  pardon  me,  for  I must  take  Fido  out  for  his 
airing.  What,  I ask  you,  would  become  of  Fido  if 
1 was  off  voting  all  the  time?” 

I looked  at  Fido.  Ah,  I decided,  Mrs.  Smugg's 
place  was  indeed  with  Fido. 


MRS.  JOHN  C.  SMUGG 

WHEN  I called  to  interview  Mrs.  John  C. 
Smugg,  the  prominent  anti-suffragist,  I found 
nobody  home.  As  Mrs.  Smugg  has  often 
declared  that  "woman's  place  is  in  the  home,”  it 
seemed  incredible  until  it  dawned  upon  me  that  in 
Mrs.  Smugg’s  case  there  never  was  anybody  home. 
So,  I proceeded  with  the  interview. 

"Mrs.  Smugg,”  I began,  "what  is  your  particular 
objection  to  the  women  of  New  York  obtaining  the 
ballot  on  November  second?” 

"Because!”  elucidated  Mrs.  Smugg. 

The  questions  put  to  Mrs.  Smugg,  being  the  usual 
however,  being  so  illuminating  and  so  unanswer- 


VE  R Y 
smart  in- 
deed are 
the  new  one- 
piece  inter- 
views and  it  is 
said  that  they 
will  be  most 


Fall  Fashions 
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ALBERT  WILLIAM  BINKS 

MODESTLY  hiding  behind  some  egg  crates  in 
a large  produce  warehouse  I found  Albert 
William  Binks.  Earning  his  living  by  making 
choice  between  good  eggs  and  bad  ones,  a profession 
known  as  "egg  candling,"  Albert  William  Binks 
consented,  at  last,  to  be  interviewed. 

“You  have  made  yourself  so  conspicuous  by  your 
silence,  Mr.  Binks,"  we  explained,  “that  the  public 
has  become  interested  in  you.” 


Albert  William  Binki 
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“What 
about?”  de- 
manded Mr. 
Binks. 

"Why,  sure- 
ly you  must 
realize  that 
you  are  the 


in  Interviews 

Smith  Daijton 

only  remain- 
ing man  in  the  United  States  who  has  not  keen 
interviewed,  or  who  has  not  written  letters  to  the 
papers  expressing  views  upon  what  should  be  done 
for  the  national  defense.” 

"Well,”  said  Mr.  Binks  thoughtfully  and  impres- 
sively, “the  time  has  come  for  me  to  break  my  silence 
and  to  give  to  my  fellow  countrymen  my  plan  for 
repelling  invading  armies." 

As  the  egg  candle  flickered  lower  and  lower  Mr. 

Binks  flamed  with  his  own  enthusiasm.  “Why?"  he 
demanded,  “should  we  have  the  bother  and  expense 
of  a big  navy?  And  why  should  we  stand  for  a 
standing  army?  Think  of  the  number  of  eggs  that 
could  be  bought  with  all  that  money  I Let  the  in- 
vaders cornel  Let  ’em  land!  And  we — we  will  have 
the  shore  thickly  carpeted  with  sticky  flypaper  I” 

This  simple,  yet  wholly  practical  idea  stunned  me, 
for  the  moment. 

For  a second  line  of  defense  Mr.  Binks  suggested 
that  there  were  countless  warehouses  full  of  storage 
eggs  filled  with  poisonous  gases  very  much  more 
effective  than  electrically  charged  barbed-wire  entanglements. 

“Mr.  Binks,”  f said,  taking  my  leave,  “your  methods  may  save  your  country.' 


Miu  Jitney  Jones 


Mary  Jane  Butterfish 


MATILDA  PERRIWINKLE,  COMEDIENNE 

IT  was  between  the  second  and  third  acts  that  I 
was  ushered  back  to  the  dressing  room  of  Miss 
Perriwinkle,  the  charming  comedienne  of  “The 
Dizzy  Whirl.”  She  was  in  tile  midst  of  making  up 
for  the  inevitable  patriotic  number  in  which  she  is 
disguised  as  the  American  flag.  Though  only  in  the 
early  twenties,  Miss  Pcrriwinkle’s  devotion  to  her  art 
inspires  her  to  conceal  her  vivacious  beauty  beneath 
the  ugliness  of  character  parts. 

“Some  time,”  she  said,  when  questioned  about  her 
ambitions,  “some  time,  I hope  to  play  Hamlet — or 
little  Eva— two  roles  which  have  always  appealed  to 
me  strongly.  Of  course,  comedy  is  all  well  enough, 
but—” 

At  this  point  Miss  Perriwinkle  was  interrupted  by 
the  call  boy,  shouting  his  last  warning  to  summons 
the  troupe  to  the  front.  With  a cordial  but  hurried 
farewell  Miss  Perriwinkle  replaced  her  Hamlet  am- 
bitions in  camphor  balls  and  rushed  onto  the  stage 
to  meet  her  nightly  ovation. 
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FALL  FASHIONS  IN  INTERVIEWS 


MISS  JITNEY  JONES 

ONE  of  the  most  popular  society  women 
of  the  younger  set  is  Miss  Jitney 
Jones,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hub- 
bard Squash-Jones.  Miss  Jones  has  just 
denied  her  engagement  to  all  the  men  of 
her  acquaintance.  Miss  Jones  would 
neither  deny  nor  confirm  rumors  of  her 
engagement  to  gentlemen  whom  she 
did  not  know. 

Miss  Jones, 
too,  is  an  out- 
door girl  and 
adept  in  sports. 

At  the  recent 
aviation  meet 
she  showed 

great  endurance  watching  the  air- 
craft maneuvers.  Further,  she  is 
an  acknowledged  beauty,  being 
heiress  to  a large  fortune.  En- 
tries from  her  private  stable 
attracted  large  interest  from 
society  attending  the  recent 
work-horse  parade. 

MARY  JANE  BUTTER 
FISH,  BRILLIANT 
YOUNG  AUTHOR 

THE  charming  au- 
thor of  “Almost — 
but  Not  Quite" 
entered  the  room  in 
a natural  manner  that 
was  wholly  delight- 
ful. She  tripped  on  a rug.  Naturalness,  I 
realized  at  a glance,  was  the  keynote  of 
Mary  Jane  Butterfish’s  personality. 

“Where  is  the  cat?”  I inquired,  after  the 
usual  greeting. 

“What  cat?"  demanded  Miss  Butterfish. 


Matilda 

Perriwinkle. 

Comedienne 


“The  cat  that  always  figures  so  cosily  in 
the  home  life  of  women  writers;  and,  the 
tea  table,  and  the  sweet-faced  mother?" 

“I  haven’t  collected  them,  yet,”  confessed 
the  authoress.  “You  see,  fame  came  so 
suddenly  that  I haven't  added  all  the 
’props’.” 

That  good  old  question,  “Where  do 
you  get  your  ideas?”  had  to  be  asked, 
or  it  wouldn’t  have  been  a first-class 
interview. 

“Why,”  she  said  with  a thoughtful 
smile,  “I'll  tell  you 
a great  secret — out 
of  my  head!” 

This  certainly 
was  astonishing. 
It  ought  to  sur- 
prise many  people 
who  have  asked 
that  question  of 
artists  and  writ- 
ers. Mary  Jane 
Butterfish  had  con- 
fessed that  she  got 
her  ideas  from  her  own  head  and 
without  the  aid  of  the  corner  police- 
man, the  ashman,  or  the  kindly  and 
courteous  young  men  in  theater  box 
offices. 

It  is  marvelous,  when  you  stop  to 
think  of  it,  that  this  simple, 
direct,  from-maker-to-consumer 
way  of  obtaining 
ideas  hasn't  been 
thought  of  before 
as  a possibility. 

I was  on  the  point  of  asking  Mary  Jane 
if  she  herself  had  lived  all  the  expe- 
riences and  incidents  in  the  life  of  her 
heroine,  but  as  Miss  Butterfish’s  likeness  is 
published  herewith,  anyone  can  see  that 
she  has  merely  longed  to  "Almost — but  Not 
Quite.” 


Helena  Smith  Dayton,  whose  “Caricatures  in  Clay"  have  been  the  talk  of  New 
York,  has  selected  Cartoons  Magazine  as  the  stage  upon  which  the  children  of  her 
fancy  shall  perform.  Every  month  new  figurettes,  designed  by  her  own  hand,  will 
spring  into  existence,  and  Mrs.  Dayton  will  write  stories  to  go  with  them.  As  a 
creator  of  “types”  it  will  be  seen  that  this  popular  artist  is  unexcelled. 
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EVENTS  ON  THE  FAR  EASTERN  STAGE 
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WHILE  political  events  affecting  the 
destiny  of  millions  are  shaping 
themselves  in  Europe,  Japan  and 
China  give  occasional  evidences  that  they, 
too,  are  marching  with  the  procession. 

Recent  news  dispatches  from  the  Far 
East  have  told  of  Japan's  cabinet  crisis;  of 
Japan's  decision  to  rush  ammunition  to 
Russia;  of  the  anti-Japanese  boycott  in 
China;  of  the  ambitions  of  President  Yuan 
Shih-Kai  to  become  a monarch  of  Cathay, 
and  of  China’s  preparations  for  defense. 

Reports  as  to  the  proposed  Chinese  mon- 
archy are  discredited  by  the  majority  of 
editorial  observers  in  America,  who,  never- 
theless, have  indulged  in  interesting  specu- 
lations. The  New  York  Herald,  mildly  sur- 
prised at  the  rumor,  says: 

“That  China  may  at  some  time  change 
its  form  of  government  is  a possibility 
recognized  by  everybody  familiar  with 
political  conditions  in  the  Far  East,  but 
there  cannot  be  much  substance  in  the  re- 
port from  Peking  that  such  a change  is 
imminent.  The  tradition  of  China — always 
the  stronger  influence  in  shaping  the  acts 
of  its  people — is  all  against  Yuan  Shih-kai’s 
making  an  Emperor  of  himself.  Besides,  if 
the  people  of 
China  want  an 
emperor  have 
they  not  one  at 
hand  in  the 
person  of  little 
Hsuan  Tung, 
who  by  the 
a greement 
made  at  Nan- 
king still  en- 
j o y s all  the 
privileges  and 
perquisites  o f 
Son  of  Heaven 
even  if  shorn 
of  power  by 
that  ‘republi- 
can form  of 
govern- 
ment’  which 
Yuan  was  or- 
dered by  the 
Dragon  Throhe 


so  peremptorily  to  bring  into  being? 

“The  Chinese  people  have  a commend- 
able faculty  for  attending  to  their  own 
business  in  their  own  way.  When  the 
really  influential  elements,  which  means 
the  substantial  elements,  want  to  go  back 
to  a monarchical  form  of  government  there 
will  be  a monarchy,  not  before.  It  is  a 
pretty  safe  prediction,  however,  that  in 
such  event  Yuan  Shih-kai  will  not  be  the 
Emperor.” 

A somewhat  more  serious  view  of  this 
proposal  to  “turn  back  the  clock  of  his- 
tory” is  taken  by  the  Cleveland  Leader, 
which  believes  that  it  is  quite  within  the 
power  of  Yuan,  supported  by  the  army,  to 
usurp  the  throne  of  China  and  become  an 
emperor. 

“Yuan  Shi-Kai,”  declares  the  Leader,  “is 
a man  of  courage  and  great  resolution,  but 
he  would  never  have  dared  to  throw  open 
to  all  the  gossip  of  China  his  plan  for  mak- 
ing himself  an  emperor  if  he  did  not  feel 
sure  of  his  absolute  control  of  the  coun- 
try. He  has  proved  by  the  publicity  given 
his  scheming  that  the  Chinese  republic  is 
already  nothing  but  a name.  He  is  the 
absolute  ruler  of  China  now  and  why 
should  he  fear 
his  subjects 
who  have 
watched  him 
usurp  the 
authority  of  the 
govern- 
ment? Will 
they  be  less 
tractable  and 
docile  when  he 
takes  the  name 
and  form  of 
personal  sover- 
e i g n t y than 
they  have  been 
while  he  has 
been  seizing 
t h e substance 
of  power? 

“From  the 
beginning  the 
Chinese  repub- 
lic has  been  a 
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farce.  Only  about  two  per  cent  of  the 
adult  population  has  been  entitled  to  the 
franchise,  even  nominally,  and  but  a small 
fraction  of  that  fraction  has  taken  any  part 
in  going  through  the  empty  forms  of  elec- 
tions. The  Chinese  army  is  a poor  thing, 
judged  by  European  or  Japanese  stand- 
ards, but  it  has  been  the  real  source  of 
authority  in  China.  Yuan's  power  has 
rested  on  bayonets  instead  of  ballots  and  his 
soldiers  will  have  no  objection  to  whatever 
title  he  may  assume.” 

According  to  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star, 
it  is  the  approval  of  Prof.  Frank  J.  Good- 
now,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, and  sometime  adviser  of  the  Chinese 
government,  that  makes  the  case  of  China 
distinctive.  Prof.  Goodnow,  the  Times- 
Star  points  out,  is  an  admirer  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  “but  evidently  he  is  will- 
ing in  the  present  instance  to  temper  his 
democratic  ideals  to  the  shorn  nation. 
China,  during  the  attempt  to  cure  the  evil 


of  monarchy  with  republicanism,  has 
drifted  further  into  economic  chaos.  The 
hands  that  undid  the  monarchy,  which  was 
quite  deserving  of  being  undone,  are  under- 
taking to  administer  the  same  fate  to  the 
Chinese  republic.  Anarchy  must  be  fought. 
And  there  is  but  one  weapon  with  which  to 
fight  anarchy,  a powerful  autocracy.  It  was 
Napoleon  who  substituted  the  code  for  the 
guillotine.  Appreciating  the  juncture,  Yuan 
Shi-Kai  has  broached  the  advisability  of 
assuming  a Napoleonic  role.  And  he  has 
received  the  moral  support  of  a citizen  of 
the  world’s  greatest  republic  and  an  advo- 
cate of  ultra-democratic  theories.” 

"It  is  a difficult  matter,”  says  the  Pitts- 
burgh Sun,  “to  make  a people  as  set  in  their 
way  as  the  Chinese  accept  a new  order. 
They  have  always  recognized  a most 
marked  caste,  a most  ceremonial  royalty 
and  exclusive  aristocracy.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  in  a few  years  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  government  can  be  wiped  out  and 


From  Tokyo  Fuck 


Boycott  Dog:  “Bow-wow-wow.” 

Dog’s  Master:  “Ah!  Too  bad!  I'm  so  sorry!” 
Referring  to  the  anti-Japanese  boycott  in  China. 
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Gardener  John  Bull,  who  visits  his  garden  after  a short  absence:  "Damme!  How 
that  mustard  seed  has  grown!" 
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From  Mattriio 

Be  Sure  to  Drop  Anchor 

The  ship  is  labeled  "Anglo-Tapanese  Alliance."  The 
anchor  represent!  the  Russo-Japanese  alliance. 

a new  order  established.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  China  would  easily 
fall  hack  into  the  deep  rut  time  has  cut.  Such 
a move  would  please  Japan.  A royal  family 
is  easier  to  control  than  a free  people  who 
have  lost  respect  for  simple  edicts.” 

China,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  tells 
us,  “has  been  a republic  only  in  name 
for  the  past  two  years.  President  Yuan 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  maintain 
domestic  peace  with  an  unfettered  parlia- 
ment. The  open  discussion  of  govern- 
mental policy  did  not  conduce  to  better 
public  education  as  it  does  in  America,  but 
to  a lawlessness  among  the  factions. 

"Rome  was  not  built  in  a day,  and  China 
cannot  be  made  a real  republic  in  a few 
years.  Japan  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able illustration  in  all  history  of  the  rapid 
regeneration  of  a people,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  has  been  an  industrial  and 
commercial  more  than  a political  regenera- 
tion, and  that  the  Japanese  have  been 
helped  rather  than  hindered  by  the  preser- 
vation of  monarchical  institutions  during 
the  transition  period. 


"Until  commercial  development,  with  its 
consequent  education,  has  helped  to  make 
the  Chinese  a political  people  it  would  be 
far  better  for  them  to  have  a liberal  or 
constitutional  monarchy." 

Japan’s  cabinet  crisis,  apparently  pre- 
cipitated by  disclosures  which  discredited 
one  of  Premier  Okuma's  colleagues.  Vis- 
count Oura,  minister  of  the  interior,  who 
was  accused  of  bribery  in  connection  with 
the  recent  elections,  was  more  probably 
brought  on,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  tells 
us,  by  popular  dissatisfaction  over  the  boy- 
cott of  Japanese  goods  in  China. 

“As  the  inculpated  minister,"  says  the 
Inquirer,  "offered  his  resignation  follow- 
ing an  investigation  made  by  the  Ministry 
of  Justice,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  establish  his  innocence  of 
the  offense  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  but  it  seems  that  this  minister's 
personal  delinquencies  do  not  form  the  only 
or  the  most  important  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion which  has  arisen.  Another  and  a more 
serious  element  is  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Elder  Statesmen,  who  are  acting  as  arbiters 
in  the  matter,  with  the  handling  of  the 
Chinese  question  by  Takaai  Kato,  the  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs. 

"It  is  no  secret  that  the  Chinese  people 
have  deeply  resented  the  affront  which  was 
put  upon  their  country  when  Japan  pre- 
sented the  peremptory  and  wholly  unjusti- 
fiable demands  to  which,  in  large  measure, 
President  Yuan  Shi  Kai  was  eventually 
compelled  to  give  a reluctant  and  protest- 
ing assent.  China  only  has  one  weapon 
wherewith  to  strike  back,  the  boycott,  and 
it  has  been  using  that  weapon  within  the 
past  few  weeks  for  all  it  is  worth.  Nowhere 
is  business  more  highly  organized  than  it  is 
among  the  Chinese.  Their  numerous  com- 
mercial guilds  exert  an  enormous  influence, 
and  when  they  proclaim  a boycott  the  in- 
terests against  which  it  is  directed  are  sure 
to  suffer  severely. 

“As  the  Japanese  are  especially  anxious 
to  develop  their  Chinese  trade,  this  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  trouble  at 
Tokyo.  Probably,  however,  much  more  is 
involved.  England  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
Japan's  recently  proclaimed  Chinese  policy, 
which  is  incompatible  with  British  inter- 
ests, and  it  looks  as  though  a diplomatic 
re-alignment  were  proceeding  or  in  con- 
templation.” 
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The  Chinese  Dictator  Takes  a Lesson  in  Monarchial  Science 


BROHSTRUP,  in  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


More  to  Hii  Liking 


Allies  Find  Dardanelles  Nut 
Hard  to  Crack 


THE  campaign  for  the  Dardanelles  is 
developing  rapidly  into  an  interna- 
tional sporting  event  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. The  task  set  for  the  allies  is  to 
capture  Constantinople  and  relieve  Russia 
before  Germany  can  beg  or  break  her  way 
through  the  Balkans  and  revive  Turkey. 
Renewed  attacks  by  the  besieging  army  and 
navy  have  been  made  with  little  gains 
and  with  considerable  loss  of  life.  Italy’s 
entrance  into  the  campaign,  discussed  else- 
where in  this  issue,  may  be  the  deciding 
factor,  both  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  and 
in  the  Balkans,  where  the  prospect  of  an 
early  victory  would  force  the  hands  of 


Roumania,  Greece,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria. 
Such  a victory,  if  not  forestalled  by  the 
Germans,  would  have  quite  as  important 
an  effect  on  the  general  situation  as  the 
German  sweep  through  Poland.  Recent 
indications,  moreover,  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  Turks  have  about  reached  the  end  of 
their  supplies  of  ammunition. 

By  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
main  lines  of  communication  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Gallipoli,  the  allies  have 
managed  to  deal  Turkey  a humiliating,  and 
possibly  decisive  blow.  According  to  Louis 
Edgar  Browne,  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
correspondent  at  Murdos,  “the  demoraliza- 
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Comes  High,  But — 
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From  Dor  Brummei 


ENGLAND’S  HEAVY  BATTERY 
"Strange,  now,  we  can't  do  anything  even  with  silver  bullets.' 
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OFR,  in  NashtH It  Tenntstean 

Tough 

tion  and  surrender  of  the  Turkish  army  de- 
fending Gallipoli  peninsula  arc  predicted 
for  the  near  future. 

"The  opening  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
eventual  fall  of  Constantinople  arc  now 
said  to  be  inevitable,  and  it  is  only  a mat- 
ter of  time  before  the  twentieth 
century  crusaders  will  raise  the 
standard  of  Christianity  on  the 
mosque  of  St.  Sofia. 

"It  is  now  a question  of  how 
long  the  Turks  can  subsist  on  the 
supplies  they  have.  It  will  be  an 
utter  impossibility  for  them  to  get 
enough  for  their  daily  needs  be- 
cause the  British  command  both 
land  and  sea  communications." 

As  pointed  out  by  the  New  York 
Tribune,  Bulgaria  seems  to  hold 
the  key  to  the  situation,  and  with- 
out this  key,  the  allies  may  have 
to  do  considerable  battering  be- 
fore they  can  open  the  door. 

"The  question  of  the  numbers 
and  the  ammunition  supply  of  the 
Turks  remains  in  doubt,”  says  the 
Tribune.  "If  the  ammunition  is 
failing  then  Allied  success  is  in- 
evitable. It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
Turkish  numbers  are  yet  failing, 
and  until  they  fail  or  the  ammu- 


nition gives  out  the  strength  of 
the  Turkish  position  is  such  as 
to  make  the  prospect  of  Allied 
success  slight  unless  a Bulgarian 
attack  through  Thrace  draws  off 
Turkish  forces  and  ultimately 
reaches  the  Sea  of  Marmora  at 
Rodosto,  as  did  that  of  1912,  thus 
cutting  the  landward  route  from 
Gallipoli  to  Constantinople. 

“This  situation  explains  the  Al- 
lied effort  to  persuade  Bulgaria  to 
enlist.  Turkish  losses  in  the 
Caucasus,  about  Gallipoli  and  in 
Egypt  make  it  unlikely  that  the 
Turks  would  succeed  now,  as  they 
failed  at  Lule  Burgas  in  1912  in 
checking  Bulgar  advance  to  the 
Chatalja.  But  short  of  such  an 
advance,  or  the  landing  of  a Greek 
or  Italian  expedition  at  Enos,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Saros,  which  should 
perform  the  same  task,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  Allies  can  win 
while  Turkish  shells  hold  out." 
"The  fact  becomes  more  patent  daily," 
says  the  Pittsburgh  Sun,  "that  Constanti- 
nople and  free  access  to  the  Russian  port 
of  Odessa  have  become  essential  to  the 
allies'  success.  The  Dardanelles  is  the 
vital  spot,  the  solar  plexus  of  the  war." 


The  Door  la  Still  Lockod 
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JOHN  BULL’S  TRANSPORTS 

“Confound  it)  Another  of  those  U-boats.  How  the  devil  can  I make  any  progress 
this  way?" 
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CALCATINI,  in  Pisquino 


PIEKKK  LOTH 


Turkey:  "And  so  even  you  have  come  to  fight  us.  Have  you  forgotten  how  you 
defended  us  in  our  last  war  with  Italy?” 

Loti:  “I  have  become  such  a Turk,  that  I,  too,  am  not  to  be  trusted." 

Pierre  Loti,  the  writer  on  oriental  tubjecte,  ia  now  an  officer  in  the  French  nary. 
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A STANDING  NOTICE 
The  Dardanelles  will  be  Forced  Tomorrow 


Sending  John  Bull’s  Ships  to 
Davy  Jones 


THE  sinking  of  the  British  transport, 
the  “Royal  Edward,”  by  a German 
submarine,  adds  one  more  trophy  to 
the  growing  German  list,  and  would  seem 
to  indicate,  moreover,  that  the  radius  of  the 
submarines  is  increasing  considerably.  With 
the  abandonment  of  warfare  against  passen- 
ger ships,  these  undersea  boats  still  have 
legitimate  objects,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
rules  of  warfare  are  concerned,  and  it  is 
•not  surprising  to  find  satisfaction  in  Ger- 
many over  their  behavior.  They  have  intro- 
duced a new  element  in  naval  warfare,  and 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  nota- 
bly America,  to  the  possibilities  of  the  little 
craft. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  Germany,  proud 
of  her  successes  at  sea,  is  to  be  found  in 
somewhat  of  a boastful  mood,  if  her  attitude 
is  reflected  rightly  by  the  writings  of  Count 
Rcventlow,  or  by  the  efforts  of  the  cartoon- 
ists. The  naval  writer  is  continually  taunt- 
ing England  about  her  navy,  and  asking 
why  her  warships  are  so  carefully  guarded. 
“Is  it  not  time,”  he  suggests,  “that  they 
come  out  and  fight?”  In  a recent  issue  of 
the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  he  says: 
“Summing  up  the  whole  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  British  Fleet  since  the  opening 
days  of  the  war,  we  find  that  save  for  the 
results  attained  chiefly  through  the  advan- 
tageous local  geographical  situation,  there 
is  nothing  to  relate  about  them. 

“The  most  powerful  fleet  in  the  world, 
supported  by  four  other  considerable  navies, 
still  continues  persistently  to  demonstrate 
the  greatest  circumspection  in  regard  to  the 
far  inferior  German  fleet,  confining  itself 
strictly  to  a cautious  opportunist  strategy. 

“This  is  done  with  the  object  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  peace  the  British  may  be  en- 
abled to  reap  the  advantage  accruing  from 
having  retained  their  fleet  intact. 

“This  is  no  doubt  a very  prudent  policy, 
but  not  one  calculated  to  increase  British 
prestige.  It  is  a policy  which  has  rendered 
the  British  assertions  of  naval  supremacy 
in  the  North  Sea  ridiculous.” 

Again,  in  a satiric  mood,  he  advises  Great 
Britain  that  another  Trafalgar  is  needed  to 
restore  her  lost  prestige  at  sea.  To  quote: 
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“If  Britain  is  looking  about  for  the  means 
to  revive  the  dying  confidence  of  her  Allies 
in  her  self-sacrificing  spirit,  we  are  in  the 
position  to  offer  her  a valuable  suggestion 
which  will  aid  her  greatly  in  attaining  that 
object. 

“Great  Britain’s  Fleet  is  intact.  Well  and 
good;  let  her  set  that  Fleet  in  motion,  and 
with  it  fight  another  Trafalgar. 

“Such  a step  would  change  the  whole 
situation,  and  it  would  satisfy  the  grum- 
bling allies,  who  could  then  no  longer  say 
with  any  good  reason  that  England  was 
afraid  to  risk  her  ships,  and  therefore  held 
them  back  in  safety  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  without  the  slightest  concern  for  the 
straits  either  of  France  or  Russia. 

"It  is  really  time  for  the  British  Fleet  to 
tempt  us  to  battle.  The  present  is  the 
psychological  moment  for  Great  Britain. 
Our  counsel  is  really  quite  unselfish.  It  is 
freely  offered  in  the  interests  of  British 
world  prestige  and  of  the  confidence  of  her 
allies  in  her  splendid  promises.” 

Even  American  journals  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  give  Germany  full  credit  for  her 
naval  victories.  We  read,  for  instance,  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

“It  may  be  admitted  that  under  the  con- 
ditions confronting  them  the  Germans  have 
made  a better  record  on  the  sea  than  had 
been  expected.  They  have  never  had  any 
experience  in  naval  warfare,  and  in  some 
quarters  there  was,  perhaps,  a disposition 
to  doubt  their  ability  for  its  effective  con- 
duct. But  to  the  extent  of  their  opportunity 
their  commanders  have  displayed  a daring 
and  resourcefulness  considerably  beyond 
what  had  generally  been  expected  of  them.” 

The  Portland  Oregonian  reminds  us  that, 
“when  the  submarine  blockade  began,  the 
Germans  sank  one  or  two  ships  a day,  often 
with  one  or  more  blank  days  intervening. 
They  have  now  increased  the  number  to 
from  three  to  six  a day,  with  few  blanks. 
Evidently  their  submarine  fleet  has  been 
largely  reinforced  with  vessels  having  a 
much  wider  radius  of  action  than  those  first 
employed.  As  further  additions  are  made, 
the  mortality  among  allied  ships  may  easily 
be  increased.” 
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VON  TIRPITZ’  WAR  CALENDAR 


"Each  day  a ship;  each  ship  a day.” 
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GERMANY’S  SEA  SCORPIONS 
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When  King  George  and  Poincare  Review  Their  Fleets  Again 
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RULE  BRITANNIA! 

Churchill:  “Now  all  that's  left  is  to  stow  away  my  flag;  then  I am  again  lord  of 
the  sea.” 

Sian  on  ship  reads : “Attention  U-Boatt.  Don't  Torpedo.  Good  People."  The  flags  arc  those  of  Holland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  th«  United  States. 


0.  0 ULBRAHSSOH,  in  Simplicisslmus  comrUht.  c<wti«i.i  Bu™.« 

THE  TIDY  BRITANNIA 

"I  must  dust  off  my  battleships  every  week,  so  that  when  peace  comes  they  will  all 
look  nice.” 
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As  The  Cartoonists  Paint  Her 


IT  would  seem  almost  like  painting  the 
lily — or,  rather,  the  sunflower  and  the 
goldenrod — to  paint  the  glories  of  Octo- 
ber. Yet  the  cartoonists,  some  of  them 
with  genuine  poetical  insight  into  nature, 
have  pictured  for  us  the  various  phases  of 
this  gorgeous  month. 

To  the  painter  October  is  a radiant  god- 
dess, her  golden  hair  wind-blown,  drowsing 
languidly  amid  the  poppies,  or  beside  the 
cider  press.  Her  cornucopia  runs  over 
with  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Again,  she  is 
the  queen  of  summer,  gliding  like  a dream 
of  beauty  through  the  crimson  woodlands, 
over  hills  bathed  in  gold. 

The  cartoonist  is  of  a more  practical  turn 
of  mind.  To  him  October  is  the  month 
when  competent  housewives  do  their  pre- 
serving. It  is  the  month  when  Halloween 
occurs,  and  when  the  small  boy  with  his 
jack-o’-lantern  comes  into  his  own. 

Spring  has  her  delicate  beauties  as  she 
unfolds  her  mysteries  at  the  love  time  of 
the  year.  Midsummer,  with  her  smiling 
calm  and  drone  of  bees,  appeals  to  the 
dreamer  and  philosopher,  and  frosty  winter, 
crowned  with  mystic  starlight,  has  her 
charms.  But  in  all  the  calendar  there  is  no 
season  like  autumn. 

These  lines  from  Keats  seem  to  do  jus- 
tice to  October: 


Season  of  mist  and  yellow  fruitful- 
ness, 

Close  bosom  friend  of  the  maturing 
sun. 

Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and 
bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the 
thatch-eaves  run; 

To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cot- 
tage trees, 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the 
core; 

To  swell  the  gourd  and  plump  the 
hazel  shells 

With  a sweet  kernel;  to  set  budding 
more 

And  still  more  later  flowers  for  the 
bees. 

Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never 
cease, 

For  summer  has  o’erbrimmed  their 
clammy  cells. 

For  a few  days  the  transfiguring  hand  of 
nature  has  changed  the  forests  into  clois- 
tered galleries  of  red  and  gold.  A purple 
haze  lies  over  the  hills.  The  air  is  musical 
with  swallows.  A cider  press  rumbles  away 
in  the  valley,  and  the  perfume  of  the  over- 
ripe apples  is  like  wine.  In  the  vineyards 
the  grapes  are  bursting  into  purple  clus- 
ters, and  are  hanging  heavy  as  lead.  The 
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DONAHEY,  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

"My  ion,  you're  startin'  in  to  college  and  you've  got  to  make  good;  you  never 


will  as  a farmer." 


time  took  the  trou- 
ble to  climb  up  a 
mountain  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  view. 
Perhaps  in  another 
renaissance  to  come 
this  battle  - scarred 
old  world  will  attach 
more  significance  to 
purple  hazes,  to  the 
blur  of  goldenrod, 
to  the  flight  of  wild 
ducks,  and  to  mel- 
lowing  cornfields 
than  to  the  ambi- 
tions and  jealousies 
of  the  ermine-clad 
monarchs. 

At  any  rate,  Oc- 
tober is  here,  the 
mellowest  month  in 
all  the  calendar,  and 
one  must  be  a clod 
indeed  who  cannot 
enjoy  it. 


smell  of  burning 
leaves  is  in  the  air. 
In  the  cornfields 
yellow  pumpkins  arc 
pufting  their  checks 
out  in  the  sun. 

Such  is  our  excuse 
for  robbing  war  and 
politics  of  a few 
pages,  and  devoting 
these  folios  to  an 
appreciation  of  Oc- 
tober. In  a more 
peaceful  age  one 
might  dwell  longer 
on  such  incidents  as 
canning  time,  har- 
vest moons,  barn 
dances,  and  Hallow- 
e’en. And,  really, 
such  things  arc  of 
rather  great  impor- 
tance, for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a 
new  era — the  renais- 
sance — dawned  on 
the  earth  when  a 
man  for  the  first 
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BUSHNELL,  in  Cincinnati  Timts-Slar 
The  Spirits  of  Halloween  Are  Abroad 
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The  Stay-at-Homes 
By  J.  Gabrielse 
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"Bah I If  I hadn't  done  it,  some  one  else  would!” 
By  Louis  Raemaekcrs 
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Military  Necessity? 
By  J.  Gabriels* 
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HEROISM 

“ the  artillery  did  splendid  work.” 

By  J.  (iabrielse 
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ZEPPELIN  TRIUMPH 

“But  mother  had  done  nothing  wrong,  had  she,  Daddy?” 
By  Louis  Raemaekers 
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THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE  INNOCENTS 
"They  are  crying  ‘Mother!’  but  I seem  to  hear  only  ‘Murder I’” 
By  Louis  Raemaekers 
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Haitian  Eruption  Makes  More 
Work  for  Uncle  Sam 


THERE  are  certain  responsibilities  that 
the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  is  called  on  to  face, 
and  not  the  least  of  these  is  to  preserve 
order  in  the  small  volcanic  republics  within 
our  sphere  of  influence.  Haiti,  which  has 
been  in  intermittent  eruption  for  a hundred 
years,  became  active  again  early  in  August 
when  a revolutionary  mob  at  Port  au 
Prince,  invading  the  French  legation,  slew 
President  Guillaume  Sam,  and  began  shoot- 
ing political  prisoners  in  batches.  Admiral 
Caperton  and  his  marines  have  succeeded  in 
restoring  order,  and  are  still  preserving  it, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  now  com- 
mitted to  a policy  of  reconstruction  in  the 
unfortunate  black  republic. 

Haiti’s  new  government  has  been  asked 
to  approve  a convention  under  which  the 
United  States  for  a period  of  ten  years 
would  administer  the  finances  and  super- 
vise the  policing  of  the  island.  The 
Haitian  depu- 
ties and  sena- 
tors have  been 
discussing  the 
offer,  which 
doubtless  will 
be  forced  upon 
them  if  they  do 
not  accept  it 
graciously.  1 1 is 
stated  at  Wash- 
ington that  the 
ad  ministration 
does  not  intend 
to  leave  Haiti 
again  to  her 
own  resources, 
but  is  prepared 
to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to 
aid  her  in  clear- 
ing up  her  for- 
eign debts  and 
t o straighten 
out  her  finances 
The  press 
generally  is  in 
favor  of  our 


going  ahead  with  a definite  program  which 
shall  make  the  island  republic  as  model  a 
neighbor  as  Porto  Rico.  Says  the  New 
York  Sun: 

“Free  government  was  never  a greater 
failure  in  Haiti  than  it  is  today.  At  the 
same  time,  Haiti  was  never  less  desirable 
as  an  addition  to  the  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  No  one  wants  annexation. 
Nevertheless,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Government  at  Washington  to  intervene 
politically  in  the  affairs  of  the  Black  Re- 
public. American  interests  demand  it,  and 
European  interests  require  it.  Especially 
have  we  a duty  to  perform  toward  France, 
whose  legation  was  invaded  by  the  mob 
that  slew  President  Guillaume  Sam  and 
afterward  hacked  him  to  pieces.” 

“Having  taken  possession  of  Port  au 
Prince,”  observes  the  Philadelphia  Press,  “it 
would  he  but  humane  for  the  United  States 
to  take  jurisdiction  over  all  of  Haiti  and 
maintain  its  peace.  It  would  be  genuine  mis- 
sionary work, 
for  it  would  in- 
sure the  Haiti- 
ans a govern- 
ment of  law  and 
order  and  give 
that  portion  of 
the  island  a se- 
curity, quiet  and 
an  opportunity 
to  develop  and 
prosper  that  it 
has  never  en- 
joyed  before. 
The  French 
and  Spanish 
negroes  that 
form  the  Hai- 
tian population 
are  incapable  of 
orderly  self- 
govern- 
ment. They 
need  to  be 
looked  after 
and  kept  in  or- 
der, and  that 
duty  devolves 
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Uncle’s  Busy 
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THUMB Y,  in  Seattle  Post- Inlolliqmtr 

In  Uncle  Sam’s  Nursery 


TUTHILL.  It  St.  leers  Stir 

"Ev’y  time  Ah  spun  him,  be  runs  away." 

clearly  on  their  nearest  powerful  neighbor 
that  is  held  by  the  world  responsible  for  any 
gross  and  continuous  disorder  on  this  hem- 
isphere." 

Comparing  the  problem  of  Haiti 
with  that  of  Cuba  at  the  time  the 
Platt  amendment  for  the  financing 
of  that  republic  was  adopted,  the 
Indianapolis  News  says: 

“The  source  of  most  of  the 
trouble  in  Haiti  is  understood  to 
be  in  the  finances.  Petty  leaders 
desire  power  because  of  the  con- 
trol of  customs  or  other  revenues. 
Irresponsible  in  office,  they  bring 
on  further  trouble.  Elections  are 
corrupted,  the  followers  of  the 
defeated  leader  decline  to  accept 
the  result  and  guerilla  warfare 
results. 


the  island  every  few  months. 
Under  good  government  the  re- 
public of  Haiti  should  become  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
West  Indies.” 

The  proposition  of  the  United 
States  that  this  country  shall  ad- 
minister the  finances  of  Haiti  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Haitian  people 
and  their  foreign  creditors  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
the  natural  outcome  of  conditions. 

“Such  a policy,”  continues  the 
Sun,  “is  a corollary  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  If  the  United  States  is 
to  protect  Haiti  from  European 
governments,  then  we  are  under 
obligations  to  make  her  pay  her 
just  debts  o other  countries.  We 
must  cither  do  this  or  stand  aside 
and  permit  the  countries  of  Europe 
to  enforce  their  own  just  rights. 

“The  Washington  Government 
has,  according  to  the  dispatches, 
not  only  offered  and  asked  to 
administer  Haitian  finances,  but 
has  decided  to  do  so,  and  Admiral  Caperton 
has  a body  of  marines  and  bluejackets  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  preserve  reasonable  order 
until  a treaty  can  be  made." 


"It  is  suggested  that  this  coun- 
try take  over  Haitian  customs  and 
finances  under  a receiver-general, 
with  American  employes,  and  that 
order  be  maintained  by  native 
police  under  American  officers. 
This  may  be  extreme,  but  it  would 
at  least  spare  this  country  the 
necessity  of  sending  marines  to 
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Looking  After  Uncle’s  Comfort 
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KINO,  in  Chicago  Tribune 

Tending  to  His  Correspondence 
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ODD.?  AND  ENDS  OF  SERIOUS 
. AND  FLIPPANT  TOPICS 


MANUFACTURING  concerns  in  need  X CANNOT  understand  why  in  every 
of  good  and  effectively  worded  testi-  I work  of  nature  there  is  a flaw,  or  a spot 

monials  for  advertising  purposes  will  left  unfinished.  This  idea  set  itself  re- 
find  me  always  at  their  command.  It  is  volving  in  my  mind  one  day  while  I stood 
best,  perhaps,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  an  watching  my  faithful  hound  endeavoring  to 
article,  thor-  dislodge  some  friendly  fleas  deeply  moored 

oughly  to  test  in  the  small  of  his  back.  There  is  a spot 

it  out  before  between  the  shoulders  of  mankind  which, 

writing  the  unless  one  procures  outside  assistance, 

testimonial.  I while  bathing,  or  buttoning  oneself  up  the 

wish,  there-  back,  never  receives  the  needed  attention, 

fore,  to  an-  If  this  particular  spot  should  itch,  you  again 

nounce  that  I find  yourself  helpless.  Inventors  have 

am  now  en-  labored  with  some  success  to  fill  this  void 

tirely  out  of  by  adding  long  handles  to  scrubbing 

automobiles,  brushes,  button  hooks,  and  the  like,  but 
and  have  not  nothing  has  been  done  to  alleviate  the 

as  yet  decided  sufferings  of  Fido.  It  would  seem  as  if 

which  make  the  creator  of  dogs  might  have  provided  a 

of  machine  is  means  at  the  end  of  the  unhappy  cur's  tail 

most  worthy  of  my  hearty  approval.  There  to  meet  this  exigency.  A ball-bearing  joint 

are  many  good  cars  on  the  market,  but  with  a finger-nail  tip  would  have  covered  all 

which  one  of  them  is  really  the  foremost  a canine’s  natural  needs,  and  made  life  for 

and  best  depends  upon  the  first  favorable  him  a round  of  pleasure.  An  extra  hinge  in 

response  to  this  letter.  And,  as  my  scope  the  human  forearm  would  also  have  been 

of  needs  is  not  in  the  least  limited,  I shall  an  everlasting  benefit.  Nature  has  bestowed 

include  shotguns  in  my  list  of  desires.  The  many  uncalled-for  benefits  on  the  animal 

gun  which  I am  now  using  is  of  inferior  kingdom,  but  of  all  worthless  things,  a 

make,  and  as  the  manufacturer  thereof  dog's  tail  and  a 

offered  me  no  inducement  in  particular,  I camel's  hump 

can  hardly  give  it  my  full  consideration.  1 run  neck-to- 

know  of  other  guns  that  I would  much  pre-  neck  for  first 

fer.  At  all  events,  I shall  omit  naming  the  place.  How- 

one  make  which  I deem  the  leader  until  I ever,  as  noth- 

hear  from  the  generous  manufacturer.  I ing  ever  was 

wish  further  to  state  that  I am  not  open  made  in  vain, 

for  writing  patent-medicine  testimonials,  as  not  even 

the  season  for  blood  purifying  is  too  far  fleas  and  cock- 

advanced,  and  my  system  (thanks  to  roaches  and 

swamproot)  is  now  in  perfect  condition.  mosquitoes, we 

Furthermore,  I do  not  reside  in  the  corn  may  yet  find 

belt,  so  you  may  omit  salves  of  every  an  excuse  for  their 

description.  existence. 
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AFTER  listen- 
ing to  an  eve- 
ning’s d i s - 
course  by  a rural 
brass  band  (which 
had  just  been  newly 
equipped  with  fall 
and  winter  caps  by 
a Chicago  catalog 
house)  I ventured 
to  offer  an  expert 
opinion  on  the  qual- 
ity of  its  music  and 
suggested  some 
changes  which 
might  result  in  bet- 
ter harmony  all 
’round.  Its  leader, 
a milky-eyed  gen- 
tleman with  high 
cheek  bones,  promi- 
nent nose,  aggres- 
sive chin,  and  con- 
siderable musical 
scope,  treated  my  remarks  with  appro- 
priate wisdom  and  seriousness,  and  assured 
me  that  my  suggestions  would  be  at  once 
adopted.  1 pointed  out  that  the  sad-faced 
clarinet  player  with  the  ginger-pop  expres- 
sion and  receding  chin  should  carry  a tuning 
fork  in  his  outfit  instead  of  relying  upon  the 
other  instruments  for  the  key.  I noted  also 
that  the  bass  drummer  was  about  two  meas- 
ures of  beer  behind  the  snare.  These  two 
instruments  form  a group  in  themselves  and 
should  be  in  perfect  harmony  as  to  time  and 
tone— therefore,  the  musicians  operating 
them  must  be  of  one  mind  and  accord.  When 
the  snare  drummer,  for  instance,  sneaks  off 
for  a schooner  of  the  frothy  stuff,  he  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  bass-er  one,  and  both 
adjourn  to 
the  same 
joint  and 
imbibe  an 
equal 
amount  of 
fluid  ' of 
identically 
the  same 
nature. 

That  is  the 
way  to  get 
true  har- 
mony out 
o f instru- 
ments. The 


triangle  and  cymbals 
form  another  group 
of  windless  instru- 
ments (they  are 
usually  played  by  in- 
c e s s a n t smokers) 
and  are  in  equal  dis- 
cord if  one  smokes  a 
pipe  and  the  other  a 
cigarette  while  oper- 
ating their  respec- 
tive instruments.  I 
refrained  from  tell- 
ing the  leader  that  I 
had  noticed  particles 
of  loose  chewing 
leaving  the  bell  of 
the  horn  when  he 
reached  high  C, 
which  indicated  the 
presence  of  a quid  in 
the  path  of  his  air 
valves.  This  should 
not  be,  but  as  I had 
other  important  matters  to  attend  to,  I de- 
cided to  take  that  up  with  him  laterl 

DID  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the 
greatest  joy  possessed  in  wealth  lies 
in  not  possessing  it?  The  man  who 
has  it  at  his  slightest  beck  and  call  gets 
less  enjoyment  out  of  it  than  he  who  strug- 
gles to  obtain  it.  Mushrooms  are  a luxury 
when  they  are  rarest.  I have  seen  men 
gather  bushels  during  a prolific  season,  yet 
unable  to  dispose  of  them,  while  at  any 
other  time  they  would  command  a peerless 
price.  Our  craving  is  always  for  that  which 
is  out  of  reach.  Many  a miser  has  skinned 
through  life  in  the  hope  that  some  day  he’d 
have  accumulated  enough  to  live  easily  and 

indepen  d 
ently  upon, 
and  died  in 
abject  mis- 
ery in  the 
midst  of  his 
hoard.  The 
man  who 
lives  mod- 
erately on  a 
comfortable 
weekly 
wage  is  the 
happiest  of 
all,  for  he 
can  balance 
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his  cash  each 
night  before 
bedtime  and 
rest  in  peace  till 
the  reveille 
whistle  sum- 
mons him  to 
work  again! 

IO  N C E 

thought 
that  I 
should  like  to 
shine  as  a the- 
atrical manager, 
but  the  uncouth 
manners  of 
some  of  the  ilk 
who  held  that 
lofty  honor 
soured  my  am- 
bition along 
that  line.  When 
I was  a kid  in 
the  bakery,  I 
used  to  have  access  to  the  scorched  cookies 
and  pies  of  the  establishment.  In  fact,  it 
was  part  of  my  duties  to  dispose  of 
them,  so  I scraped  acquaintance  with  the 
janitor  of  a cheap  show  house,  called  the 
"Wigwam,"  and  the  cookies  were  my  pass- 
port into  the  gallery  before  the  doors  were 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  I was  advised 
also  to  creep  beneath  one  of  its  wooden 
benches  and  keep  “shady”  until  the  manager 
had  made  his  final  round  of  inspection.  On 
one  occasion  he  stood  so  plagued  close  to 
the  bench  which  sheltered  me  that  I could 
feel  him  respirate.  I envied  him  most 
devotedly,  for  he  was  a large  and  hand- 
some man  with  a big  mustache  and  consid- 
erable watch  chain — but  when  he  sprayed 
a quart  of  tobacco  juice  upon  my  face  and 
form,  I said  to  myself,  “No,  indeed,  I shall 
not  be  such  as  he!”  and  as  soon  as  advisable, 
left  my  place  of  concealment  to  visit  the 
town  pump,  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
wigwams  and  managers! 


OMEN 
who 
have 
babies  and  are 
obliged  to  do 
their  own 
housework  are 
often  "driven 
frantic,”  so  they 
say,  by  the  wail- 
ing of  a peevish 
child.  Natural- 
ly the  child 
vants  and  needs 
constant  atten- 
tion and  it  is 
the  duty  of 
every  good  and 
worthy  mother 
to  furnish  such, 
so  I venture  to 
suggest  a sim- 
ple remedy  to 
lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  the 
mother.  Just  give  the  bothersome  child  a 

carpenter's  claw  hammer  and  set  it  on  the 
piano  stool — that’s  all  I 

THE  chewing-gum  habit  is  bad  enough 
in  itself,  but  the  habit  of  sticking  the 
quid  on  the  bedpost  is  intolerable. 
Wives  who  are  addicted  to  the  latter  should 
be  advised  to  desist  before  a serious  breach 
in  the  family  occurs.  The  bedpost  is  the 
husband’s  recognized  clothes  tree  and 

should  be  held  sacred  as  such!  To  find  his 
trousers  garnished  daily  with  that  adhesive 
element  is  not  conducive  to  connubial  felic- 
ity. Another  convenient  place  of  repose 
for  the  harmless-looking  little  wad  which 
thwarts  immediate  detection  is  the  under 
side  of  the  wife’s  dining-room  chair.  I have 
known  men  to  leave  a quid  of  "Honest 
Scrap”  or  “Fine  Cut”  on  the  window  sill 
during  luncheon,  but  they  were  not  deemed 
gentlemen  of  high  caste;  neither  can  a 
woman  who  deigns  to  return  a wad  of  once 
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used  guin  to  her  jaws  for  a second  kneading 
lay  claim  to  the  title  of  lady.  There  is 
respectability  in  everything  if  properly  car- 
ried out,  but  the  practice  of  sticking  chew- 
ing gum  in  obscure  places  is  downright 
beastly.  Therefore,  stop  it! 

WITH  all  due  respect  to  our  railroads, 
there  are  many  conveniences  which 
do  not  fulfill  their  part.  We  look 
forward  with  great  anticipation  to  a glor- 
ious time  when  we  start  on  a railroad  trip 
over  one  of  our  four-track  trunk  lines.  The 
changing  scenery,  the  tempting  bills  of  fare, 
and  the  luscious  ozone  wafted  at  us  while 
the  train  hits  up  a sixty-mile  clip,  remind 
us  that  life  is  worth  the  living.  Now  that 
is  optimistic  anticipation,  pure  and  simple! 
But  here  is  pessimistic  realization:  you  get 
aboard  and  find  that  there  are  no  berths 
left,  as  you  neglected  to  wire  in  advance; 
you’ll  have  to  sit  up  in  the  smoking  com- 
partment and  perspire,  and  before  the  night 
is  half  gone  your  system  is  transformed 
into  a gas  tank;  nausea  sets  in  and  while — 
in  your  case — a hospital  car  would  be  a 
welcome  adjunct,  the  diner  is  hooked  on 
instead,  but  you  have  no  appetite  for  break- 
fast; the  odor  of  liver  and  bacon,  fried  eggs, 
and  coffee  persists  in  creeping  through 
every  crevice  in  your  car;  then  you  en- 
deavor to  bury  your  misery  in  scenery,  but 
an  incessant  line  of  freight  cars  going  in 
an  opposite  direction  shuts  out  your  view 


and  sets  your  head  swimming,  hence  you 
think  of  the  ice  water  and  hastily  gulp 
down  sufficient  to  destroy  assimilation  for- 
ever, and  presently  you  reach  your  destina- 
tion a tired,  homesick  wreck.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  a diner  should  never  be  hooked 
onto  the  head  end  of  a train;  the  place  for 
it  is  far  in  the  rear,  at  the  end  of  a towline, 
and  freight  cars  should  be  built  of  glass  to 
allow  passengers  a peep  at  the  gorgeous 
scenery  which  every  railroad  advertises  so 
profusely  in  its  prospectus. 

WHAT  a dissatisfied  bunch  of  mortals 
we  are!  Three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  of  each  year  we  grumble 
about  the  weather.  It’s  cither  too  hot  or 
too  cold,  too  wet  or  too  dry.  You  meet  a 
friend  who  says,  “It’s  a fine  day  today!” 
You  answer,  “Delightful!”  The  next  one 
you  meet  says,  “Ain’t  this  beastly  weather?” 
You  answer,  “The  foulest  ever!”  You’re 
always  ready  to  agree  with  and  join  the 
knocker.  Even  the  poor  innocent  weather 
cannot  escape  your  hammer.  Everything  in 
this  world  was  made  wrong — except  your- 
self, I mean;  you  are  the  quintessence  of 
perfection  in  your  own  mind!  When  you're 
invited  to  a party,  you  are  mad  because  you 
are  invited,  and  if  you  are  ignored,  you’re 
mad  again  just  because  that  condition  fits 
your  disposition.  Why  don’t  you,  for  a 
change,  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things 
and  maybe  your  “disgustion”  will  improve. 
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1HAVE  a farmer  friend  who  stands  very 
high  among  agriculturists  as  a string- 
bean  grower.  He  raises  them  on  poles, 
in  fact  he  is  a Pole  himself.  That,  in  a 
measure,  is  the  secret  of  his  success  in  rais- 
ing pole  beans.  This  man  is  very  methodi- 
cal about  his  work  of  planting  seed  beans. 
He  never  plants  beans  while  the  moon  is  on 


share  of  the  honey,  so  he  buzzes  about  it 
until  his  buzzing  reaches  the  ears  of  his 
queen,  who  forthwith  * calls  a meeting  of 
her  cabinet  to  arrange  a plan  of  action. 
Presently  a strike  is  declared  and  walking 
delegates  arc  dispatched  to  round  up  all 
able-bodied  aliens  and  reservists.  By  this 
time  every  bee  is  as  “mad  as  a March  hare," 


the  water  wagon,  because,  he  says,  accord- 
ing to  his  past  experience  the  best  time  to 
do  so  is  when  the  moon  is  “oreide"  (mean- 
ing plumb  full,  of  course).  Then  he  always 
leans  his  poles  a few  degrees  toward  the 
pigsty  so  that  they  may  strike  up  a speak- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  porker,  knowing 
that  sooner  or  later  they  will  be  thrown 
amid  the  same  environments  and  be  obliged 
to  render  similar  service.  His  tomato  vines 
he  always  plants  next  to  beans  as  forming 
part  of  that  group  of  edibles,  for  his  wife 
makes  her  own  catsup,  and  he  firmly  be- 
lieves that  rearing  them  in  close  proximity 
will  establish  a stronger  sympathy  between 
them  and  both  will  become  richer  in  flavor 
and  better  able  to  understand  each  other 
and  work  harmoniously  upon  the  system. 
His  entire  farm  is  conducted  on  this  plan 
of  logical  reasoning,  which  has  made  him 
as  poor  and  independent  as  any  farmer  in 
his  neighborhood. 

HIVING  bees  is  one  of  the  welcome 
diversions  of  farm  life.  The  honey 
bee  is  displaying  toward  its  master 
something  akin  to  the  feeling  instilled  by 
the  Labor  Union  into  its  members  against 
capital.  He  often  gets  it  into  his  beastly 
head  that  the  boss  is  getting  more  than  his 


and  the  honey  industry  is  at  a standstill. 
The  queen,  with  her  suite,  sallies  forth  to  a 
convenient  tree  for  earnest  deliberation, 
after  which  she  is  followed  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  hive,  including  the  scrub  woman 
and  janitor,  who  light  upon  her  queenly 
neck  and  in  other  ways  display  their  loyalty. 
A challenge  is  then  sent  to  the  boss,  who  at 
once  summons  his  family  and  farm  hands  to 
prepare  for  marching  orders,  and  with  pot 
covers,  wash  boilers,  dinner  horns,  and 
sundry  tin  pans  they  proceed  to  the  point 
of  activity.  Negotiations  are  opened  with 
an  overture  by  the  tin  orchestra,  during 
which  period  everybody  is  at  liberty  to 
smoke  a pipe,  even  to  the  hired  girl,  for, 
the  smoke  blending  with  the  tin  music 
causes  seasickness  and  lulls  the  naughty 
bees  into  a state  of  submission.  The  swarm 
is  then  brushed  by  means  of  brooms  into 
the  deserted  hive  and  honey  making  is  re- 
sumed. Tin  pans  arc  considered  excellent 
instruments  for  hiving  bees,  yet  I have  seen 
and  heard  upright  pianos  in  my  time  (and 
downright  ones  too)  which  might  answer 
the  purpose  as  well,  if  not  more  sol 

Some  men  labor  under  the  delusion  that 
their  blood  pressure  is  too  high,  when  it’s 
their  fountain  pen  that  needs  refilling. 


BRADLEY,  in  Chicago  Dally  News 

What  can  He  Do  But  Take  It  In? 
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“WAR  BABIES”  LURE  EXCITED  SPECULATORS 
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SPECULATION  in  war  stocks,  amount- 
ing almost  to  a debauch,  has  caused 
something  of  a frenzy  lately  in  the 
world  of  finance.  That  it  is  now  time  to 
call  a halt  on  the  performances  witnessed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  is  the  advice 
offered  by  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,  which  would  have  the  governors 
of  the  exchange  closely  scrutinize  all  trans- 
actions suggestive  of  manipulation,  and  pro- 
hibit future  dealings  of  this  kind.  This 
journal  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
most  cases  inflation  has  no  basis  other  than 
the  expectation  of  large  profits  from  war 
orders,  and  that  permanent  values  must 
depend  not  upon  these  profits,  but  on  work 
done  under  normal  conditions.  Speculation, 
it  alleges,  is  promoted  by  powerful  cliques, 
the  members  of  which  are  boosting  prices 
to  unheard-of  levels,  while  the  guileless  out- 
sider is  building  up  his  hopes  on  an  artifi- 
cial structure. 

Anent  the  suggestion  to  strike  certain 
stocks  from  the  exchange  list,  one  of  the 
governors  of  the  institution,  quoted  by  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  says  that  the  exchange  has 
nothing  to  buy  or  sell,  and  that  it  is  simply 
a meeting  place  for  those  who  fill  orders  for 
others. 

“Striking  stocks  from  the  exchange  list,’* 
he  adds,  “means  a great  deal  more  than 
that  inordinate  speculation  has  by  the  act 


been  curtailed.  It  means  that  holders  of 
those  stocks  who  h.#c  no  interest  in  specu- 
lative movements  are  deprived  of  a free 
market  for  their  holdings  in  case  they  want 
to  sell. 

“Securities  have  sold  in  all  markets  at 
too  high  prices  at  times.  As  long  as  man 
has  the  speculative  instinct  this  will  con- 
tinue to  happen.  At  the  present  time  buy- 
ing is  intensive  on  the  stock  market  because 
America  i»  the  only  free  market  in  the 
world. 

“When  buying  converges  upon  the  goods 
of  a single  market,  there  are  naturally  more 
violent  price  fluctuations  than  when  world 
markets  are  fulfilling  their  functions.  This 
is  the  case  with  dealings  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change now,  and  they  must  be  accepted  as 
a part  of  unusual  present  day  conditions.’* 

“From  abnormal  conditions,”  comments 
the  Eagle,  “come  abnormal  results.  After 
a debauch,  a headache  and — remorse.  It  is 
not  within  the  province  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change to  prohibit  intemperance.  It  is  as 
little  within  its  province  to  put  a limit  upon 
prices.  When  abnormal  conditions  end,  so 
will  abnormal  results.  Then  will  come 
leisure  for  repentance/’ 

A writer  in  Moody’s  Magazine  cautions 
against  the  purchase  of  war  stocks,  stating 
that  “anybody  who  purchases  stocks  of  this 
type  today  is  not  investing;  he  is  not  even 
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blown  in  every  broker’s  office  and  bucket 
shop  and  called  ‘securities.’  Only  a year 
ago  the  stock  exchange  was  closed  in  order 
to  prevent  a multitude  of  bankruptcies. 
Now  the  great  hall  echoes  with  the  shouts 
of  crazed  brokers  filling  orders  in  war 
stocks  for  credulous  investors  who  have 
yielded  to  the  gct-rich-quick  mania  of  the 
speculative  hour. 

“Sober,  prudent,  thoughtful  investors  will 
not  be  caught  by  the  glittering  bait  Wall 
Street  offers.  Innumerable  opportunities 
for  legitimate  investment  daily  present 
themselves.  There  has  not  been  a period 
within  a generation  when  investors  were 
offered  such  a variety  of  safe  securities 
yielding  good  returns.  Here  in  Southern 
California  alone  are  to  be  found  excellent 
openings  for  the  sound  investment  of  every 


speculating,  but  he  is  indulging  in  a blind 
gamble  as  to  the  duration  of  the  war.”  The 
Los  Angeles  Tribune  similarly  warns  in- 
vestors: 

"Despite  the  painful  experiences  it  has 
undergone  while  sobering  up  after  its  peri- 
odic speculative  debauches.  Wall  Street 
never  profits  by  the  pangs  it  suffers.  No 
sooner  has  it  completed  its  period  of  re- 
pentance in  the  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  de- 
pression than  it  enters  upon  another  pro- 
tracted frenzy  of  finance  in  which  values 
are  ignored  and  iridescent  bubbles  are 


CASSEl,  in  Hew  York  Evening  World 


Strength  or  Manipulation? 
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KIRBY,  in  New  York  World 


A Triumphant  Entry 
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GALE,  in  Los  Angeles  Times 

Business  Ib  on  the  Mend 


surplus  dollar  of  local  capital.  For  in- 
vestors to  go  far  afield  to  Wall  Street, 
lured  on  by  the  hope  of  extraordinary 
profits,  is  to  run  the  risk  of  becoming  mired 
in  the  wamp  of  irretrievable  loss.” 

Fundamental  business  conditions,  how- 
ever, as  Dun’s  Review  reminds  us,  have 
never  been  as  sound  as  at  present,  a state- 
ment which  is  reiterated  by  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat.  It  is  encouraging  to  read 
an  editorial  like  the  following,  clipped  from 
this  newspaper: 

“The  crops  of  last  year  were  large  and, 
for  the  greater  part,  brought  high  prices. 
The  farms  this  year  are,  in  general,  equally 
productive.  Money  is  plentiful.  The  banks 
are  crowded  with  loanable  funds.  Wash- 
ington reports  the  stock  of  gold  in  the 
country  is  far  greater  than  ever  known  be- 
fore, exceeding  $2,000,000,000  in  value,  twice 
as  much  as  the  stock  of  any  other  country. 
Supplies  of  merchandise  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  are  low.  The  iron  and  steel  busi- 
ness is  booming  in  a way  that  discounts  its 
value  as  a barometer  of  trade,  for  much  of 
it  is  due  to  war  orders  that  arc,  of  course, 
exceptional  in  their  nature,  but  yet  there  arc 
healthy  indications  of  revival  in  this  in- 
dustry from  the  ordinary  sources  of  de- 
mand. Railroads  do  not  yet  show  an  in- 


crease of  operating  revenues,  but  economics 
are  producing  a considerable  enlargement 
of  net  revenues,  which  are  putting  them 
upon  a sounder  financial  basis  that  must 
soon  result  i i more  extensive  orders  for 
equipment/' 

The  1,000,000,000- bushel  wheat  crop, 
meanwhile,  gives  the  optimists  further  oc- 
casion for  rejoicing.  Says  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger: 

“An  epic  of  prosperity  never  approached 
by  any  other  country  in  the  world  is  writ- 
ten by  the  maturing  crops  of  America. 
We  are  passing  through  our  nation’s  great- 
est combined  harvest.  Sunshine  and  rain 
have  cither  matured  already  or  are  bringing 
to  a state  of  perfection  farm  yields  beyond 
all  precedent.  A bigger  wheat  crop  than 
ever  before,  a banner  oats  crop,  one  of  the 
largest  corn  crops  and  record  yields  in  po- 
tatoes, tobacco,  rye  and  hay,  with  a bright 
outlook  for  cotton,  make  this  year's  farm 
industries  reach  high  tide.  Since  the  aver- 
age price  of  all  agricultural  output  is  very 
great,  the  American  farmer  will  reap  in  gold 
his  richest  harvest.  The  farm  output  in 
1915  will  reach  ten  billion  dollars.  Corn 
will  furnish  a fifth  of  that  huge  total,  and 
one  billion  bushels  of  wheat  will  make  up 
a tenth. 

“The  war  has  put  a high  premium  upon 
all  foods,  so  that,  while  our  farmers  have 
been  raising  in  quantities  beyond  all  com- 
pare, they  are  not  oversupplying  the  mar- 
ket. 


HANNY,  In  St.  Joseph  News-Press 

The  Pessimist:  “Aw.  there  ain’t  no  auch  animal." 
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“Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Moder- 
ation” in  Georgia 


“ T">OR  a very  long  time,”  as  the  Chicago 

§1  Tribune,  which  often  has  made  light 

^ of  southern  “chivalry,”  reminds  us, 
“the  name  of  Leo  M.  Frank  will  be  remem- 
bered as  indicative  of  something  discourag- 
ing and  not  wholly  explicable  in  American 
life” 

The  lynching  of  the  unfortunate  factory 
superintendent,  as  the  Tribune  further 
points  out,  was  not  merely  an  act  of  mob 
violence.  The  passion  of  a mob  cools  in  a 
short  time.  “The  psychology  of  the  mob,” 
we  are  told,  “doesn’t  permit  such  steadfast 
malevolence,  such  a continuing  purpose  and 
determination.  Frank  was  murdered  by 
men  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  the  ven- 
detta.” 

Not  even  the  South,  it  is  encouraging  to 
note,  tries  to  defend  lynch  law  as  practiced 
by  the  mob  at  Millcdgeville,  who  in  lynch- 
ing Frank,  lynched  also,  as  the  New  York 
World  expresses  it,  “the  honor  of  a state.” 

Dixie  editors  and  cartoonists  alike  have 
condemned  the  act  as  one  which  has  per- 
manently disgraced  Georgia.  We  read  in 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  to  be  taken  down  and 
broken.  It  bears  the  motto,  “Wisdom, 
Justice,  Moderation.” 

"It  was  not  the  lynching  of  Leo  Frank,” 
continues  the  Advertiser,  “which  tore  the 
mask  of  hypocrisy  from  this  smug  declara- 
tion; it  was  not  the  pusillanimous  adminis- 
tration of  the  criminal  law,  which  weakly 
failed  to  protect  a prisoner  within  the  keep- 
ing of  the  law,  whose  life  had  been  con- 
tinually threatened,  which  revealed  its  in- 
sincerity. It  was  not  the  glaring  negligence 
of  the  officers,  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  who  allowed  a weak  and 
helpless  prisoner  to  have  his  throat  cut, 
which  showed  up  its  hypocrisy.  It  was 
not  even  the  civic  crime  revealed  in  an  open 
attempt  to  lynch  the  Governor  of  Georgia, 
which  proved  that  mob  violence  in  that 
state  was  fostered  and  protected. 

“It  is  the  bloody  record  of  Georgia  in 
violence,  which  has  revealed  the  true  char- 
acter of  its  ruling  class.  It  is  the  damning 
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fact  that  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  lynchings 
in  the  United  States  last  year  took  place  in 
Georgia;  it  is  the  damning  fact  that  Georgia 
has  had  twice  as  many  lynchings  as  any 
State  of  the  Union.” 

Likewise  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age- 
Herald  brands  her  neighboring  state  as  law- 
less. This  newspaper  declares  that  Georgia 
is  now  the  only  state  in  the  union  in  which 
mob  rule  is  common,  and  observes,  "Well 
may  Georgia  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes.” 

The  phenomenon  of  cherishing  a spirit 
of  revenge  to  the  very  end,  demonstrated  in 
the  Frank  case,  also  impresses  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger,  which  says: 

“This  Georgia  blood  lust  has  been  par- 
ticularly repulsive.  Lynchings  commonly 
are  the  sudden  fruit  of  a passion  for  revenge 
aroused  by  the  sight  of  a corpse.  After  a 
few  hours  or  days  the  rage  subsides.  But 
Georgia  nursed  her  lust  for  twenty-eight 
months  and  dragged  her  victim  from  a life 
in  prison  so  that  she  might  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  murder.  She  was  in  no  way  cooled  by 
the  fact  that  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States  had 
declared  that  Frank  had  not  had  a fair  trial; 
that  the  Judge  who  conducted  the  trial  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion  that  her  Gover- 
nor, after  the  most  painstaking  examination 
of  the  record,  remained  unconvinced  of 
Frank’s  guilt. 

"The  grotesque  horrors  of  the  murder 
will  blot  the  name  of  Georgia  as  long  as 
last  the  memories  of  this  generation.  It  is 
not  easy  to  forget  how  the  pale  boy  in  a 
night  shirt,  with  a half-healed  wjund  across 
his  throat,  was  dragged  by  the  heels  along 
the  corridors  and  down  the  rteps  of  the 
gaol,  or  how  his  corpse,  covered  with  blood 
from  the  w’ound  in  the  neck,  which  had  been 
torn  open  by  the  rope  which  strangled  him, 
was  trampled  by  another  mob.  Until  the 
most  vigorous  and  determined  effort  has 
been  made  to  bring  to  justice  every  one  of 
Frank’s  murderers,  Georgia’s  deep  disgrace 
w'ill  remain.” 

The  shame  is  deepened,  according  to 
many  observers,  by  the  fact  that  the  victim 
w'as  a Jew. 
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Merchant  Marine  Periled  by 
La  Follette’s  Bill 


SENATOR  LA  FOLLETTE’S  seamen's 
law,  which,  unless  repealed  by  Con- 
gress, goes  into  effect  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, already  has  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
our  greatest  commercial  fleet  on  the  Pacific, 
and  left  its  field  practically  open  to  the 
Japanese.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany in  transferring  its  ships  to  the  At- 
lantic trade,  has  announced  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  requiring  75  per  cent 
of  the  crew  to  speak  the  same  language  as 
the  captain  of  a vessel,  further  profits  to 
the  company  were  out  of  the  question.  This 
decision  naturally  caused  much  chagrin  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  demand  is  now 
being  made  either  for  a government  subsidy 
or  for  government-owned  fleets. 

Particularly  bitter 
against  the  act  is  the 
New  York  Tribune, 
which  declares  that 
the  results  might 
have  been  antici- 
pated, and  blames 
Congress  for  refus- 
ing to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  those  more 
thoroughly  in- 
formed than  Sena- 
tor La  Follette.  The 
fact  that  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company  has 
made  good  its  threat 
to  withdraw  its 
ships,  the  Tribune 
says,  will  silence 
many  who  had  re- 
garded that  threat 
as  in  the  nature  of 
a bluff.  It  adds: 

“There  was  never 
the  least  reason  to 
doubt  what  the  re- 
sult of  the  La  Fol- 
lettc  act  would  be. 

It  was  pointed  out 
and  insisted  upon 
repeatedly  by  all 
whose  judgment  was 
at  all  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. It  was 
shown  that  nothing 


could  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  very  class 
it  was  supposed  to  benefit.  The  folly  and 
stupidity  of  the  provisions  were  carefully 
explained,  but  the  legislators  refused  to  lis- 
ten to  the  only  opinions  worth  having,  and 
with  incredible  lack  of  foresight  obeyed 
the  bidding  of  irresponsible  mischief-makers 
professing  to  be  the  friends  of  labor. 

“At  the  eleventh  hour  the  Department  of 
Commerce  undertook  to  give  the  matter 
further  consideration,  and  it  was  admitted 
that  the  President  was  not  entirely  familiar 
with  the  situation.  Is  it  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  what  is  now  going  forward  may 
convince  those  concerned  in  this  pernicious 
piece  of  legislation  that  it  cannot  possibly 
be  of  benefit  to  any  but  the  Japanese?” 

While  the  Hearst 
newspapers  on  the 
Pacific  coast  have 
asserted  that  the 
effect  of  the  law 
would  be  to  drive 
the  American  mer- 
chant and  passenger 
marine  from  the 
ocean,  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  has  been 
attacking  the  al- 
leged  “steamship 
trust"  for  its  refusal 
to  comply  with  the 
measure.  This  news- 
paper, in  its  own 
language,  has  “con- 
tinuously and  con- 
sistently supported 
the  Seamen’s  Law, 
enacted  into  a Fed- 
eral Statute  at  the 
last  session  of  Con- 
gress. This  paper 
always  has  demand- 
ed for  those  who 
toil  on  the  sea  the 
same  rights,  liber- 
ties, and  humanitar- 
ian treatment  now 
accorded  under  our 
laws  to  those  who 
work  on  the  land. 
“It  u-joiccd  when 
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from  Los  Anqeles  Times 

The  Destroyer 
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THE  SEAMEN’S  BILL 


the  ground  that  it  would  ruin  their  busi- 
ness.” President  Schwerin  of  ‘he  company, 
the  Bee  declares,  "did  not  explain  in  his 
statement  concerning  the  sale  of  the  com- 
pany’s steamers  that  the  price  received  was 
a very  high  one,  nor  did  he  lay  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  such  steamers  were  not  going 
from  beneath  the  American  flag,  but  merely 
were  being  transferred  from  one  trade  to 
another. 

“Schwerin  did  not  explain  either  that,  be- 
cause of  submarine  activities  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  every  kind  of  bottom  there  was  now 
worth  fabulous  prices  to  transport  the 


HARDING,  la  Brooklyn  Eagle 


the  La  Follette  Seamen’s  Bill  was  passed 
and  signed  by  the  President,  against  the 
activities  of  the  steamship  trusts  and  the 
great  oceanic  interests  employing  Oriental 
labor.” 

It  sees  in  the  action  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company  "traces  of  the  old  trick  of  the  big 
interests  which,  through  all  their  history, 
have  fought  every  humanitarian  advance  on 


The  Sea  Serpent 
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mountains  of  freight  piled  on  Eastern 
docks. 

"He  did  not  name  the  enormous  price 
the  Pacific  Mail  received  for  its  ships  be- 
cause the  Atlantic  steamship  company  that 
bought  them  could  afford  to  pay  because  it 
expected  very  high  freight  rates.” 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun  points  out  that  the 
impossibility  of  employing  Japanese  and 
Chinese  seamen  under  the  conditions  of  the 
La  Follette  measure  will  make  wages  pro- 
hibitive, and  effectively  choke  all  competi- 
tion between  American  and  Oriental  lines. 

“This  action,”  adds  the  Sun,  "will  take 
off  the  Pacific  ocean  a fine  fleet  that  has 
carried  the  American  flag  to  many  Oriental 
ports  and  offered  competition  to  Oriental, 
particularly  Japanese,  ships.  All  these 
Pacific  Mail  boats  could  in  time  of  stress 
have  been  converted  into  naval  vessels  and 


made  to  play  their  part  in  defensive  work. 
They  kept  the  flag  flying  in  a section  of 
the  world  where  our  largest  and  richest 
colonial  possessions  are.  With  a fair  fleet 
on  the  Pacific,  shippers  could  use  American 
vessels  in  their  trade;  in  a short  time  they 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Oriental. 

"It  is  said  that  President  Wilson  is  study- 
ing the  seaman's  act  with  a view  of  making 
suggestions  to  Congress  for  the  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  provisions,  providing  they 
appear  so  to  him  and  his  advisers." 

“The  deadliest  blow  ever  struck  at  the 
American  merchant  marine,”  is  the  Marine 
Journal’s  verdict  on  the  act.  "And  now,” 
adds  this  newspaper,  “it  is  announced  that 
the  Democratic  administration  proposes  to 
follow  this  up  by  reviving  the  crazy  Gov- 
ernment Ownership  bill  that  failed  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress." 
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SYKES.  I ■ Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 

Whatever  He  Needs,  This  Isn’t  It 


WHAT  THE^ARTCDNISTS 
■ AmOffllNG 


LABELS  AND  CARTOONS 

B.  L.  T.,  in  Chicago  Tribune. 

THE  American  cartoonist,  an  editorial 
colleague  points  out,  labels  every- 
thing— Bryan,  Wilson,  the  Kaiser, 
every  one,  everything.  “The  real  power  of 
the  cartoon  is  that  its  symbolism  does  not 
require  exposition.”  True  enough,  and  the 
answer  is  that  while  there  are  many  tal- 
ented young  men  drawing  pictures  for  the 
newspapers,  there  are  almost  no  cartoon- 
ists. 

In  the  first  place,  a cartoon  ought  to  be 
savagely  satirical,  not  good-natured.  The 
dictionary  defines  it  as  something  intended 
to  affect  public  opinion.  The  public's  opin- 
ion is  not  affected  by  good-natured  pictorial 
comment,  and  the  public  person  represented 
in  the  picture  is  not  damaged  in  the  least. 
A cartoonist  like  the  elder  Keppler  could 
drive  any  of  our  political  charlatans  out  of 
public  life. 

As  for  the  practice  of  labeling  everything, 
it  is  interesting  because  the  spelling  is  so 
ingenious.  The  old  school,  which  included 
such  masters  as  Tenniel,  Keppler,  and  Nast, 
were  ingenious  in  idea  and  execution.  The 
picture  makers  of  today  expend  their  ingen- 
uity on  their  labels,  few  of  which  agree  with 
the  dictionary. 


BUSHNELL  JOINS  N.  Y.  MAIL 

E.  A.  Bushnell,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  doing  the  cartoon  work  for  the  Central 
Press  Association  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
accepted  an  offer  from  the  New  York  Mail, 
and  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  eastern  news- 
paper. The  offer  came  while  Mr.  Bushnell 
was  away  on  his  vacation  in  Michigan. 
“Bush's”  work  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
Cartoons  Magazine.  Syndicated  from  Cleve- 
land, it  appeared  in  about  100  American 
newspapers,  and  was  copied  frequently  by 
foreign  journals.  About  a year  ago  he  began 
substituting  crayon  for  pen  and  ink.  Per- 
haps his  best  series  is  one  entitled  “When 
Father  Was  a Boy;”  which  has  appeared 
intermittently  for  several  months.  Bushnell 
is  a self-taught  cartoonist,  but  by  painstak- 
ing methods  and  an  indomitable  persever- 
ance has  won  his  way  to  the  front.  His 
first  cartoon  appeared  in  the  Cleveland 
Press,  and  represented  Mark  Hanna  as  “the 
power  behind  the  throne.”  This  was  some 
20  years  ago.  Since  that  time  the  artist  has 
been  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
the  Cincinnati  Tiines-Star  (where  he  did 
some  of  his  best  work  in  the  local  mayoralty 
campaigns)  and  the  Memphis  Scimitar. 
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A SOUTH  AFRICAN  TENNIEL 

“Pictorial  Politics”  is  the  title  of  a cartoon 
portfolio  by  Herbert  W.  MacKinncy,  of 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Cape  Times,  with  which  new's- 
aper  Mr.  MacKinney  is  connected.  Sir 
faitland  W.  Parker,  editor  of  the  Times, 
says  in  the  foreword: 

"The  essence  of  humor  lies  in  incongruity 
and  contrast.  Perhaps  that  is  why  ‘Mac/ 
who  is  a droll  fellow,  asks  me  to  write  this 
at  a time  when  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
of  the  Union  Parliament  and  of  Union  pol- 
itics, the  oddities  and  absurdities  of  which 
constitute  the  cartoonist’s  stock-in-trade, 
seem  almost  to  have  vanished  from  memory. 
But  as  the  British  cavalrymen  yelled,  as 
they  knocked  the  improvised  tackle  with 
which  they  were  fishing  off  the  points  of 
their  bayonets,  in  order  to  get  into  the  sad- 
dle, and  ride  ‘hell  for  leather’  at  the  German 
lines,  ‘Are  we  downhearted?’  We  shall  not 
be  better  able  to  practice  the  precept  ‘busi- 
ness as  usual’  if  we  forget  that  a compas- 
sionate Providence  has  kindly  placed  the 
springs  of  laughter  close  by  the  well  of 
tears. 

“So  go  your  way,  friend  ‘Mac/  on  your 
cheery  mission.  Your  pencil  drips  no 
venom,  and  if  it  finds  the  weak  spots  of 
political  adversaries,  it  is  only  to  tickle  them 
into  laughter  at  their  own  faults  and 
foibles.” 

While  the  subject  matter  is  unfamiliar  to 
American  readers,  the  style  and  treatment 
of  the  drawings  recommend  the  book  to  any 
cartoonist  who  is  building  up  a library. 


WANTS  “OLD  FAVORITES” 

From  Portland,  Ore.,  comes  the  request 
from  a reader  that  Cartoons  Magazine  pub- 
lish more  “old  favorites.”  “In  my  judg- 
ment.” says  the  correspondent,  “the  best 
cartoon  I ever  saw  was  one  published  at  the 
time  of  General  Miles’  retirement,  and  called 
‘His  First  Surrender.'  The  old  Indian 
fighter  was  represented  on  horseback,  and 
having  reached  the  64th  milepost,  was  hand- 
ing his  sword  over  to  Father  Time.  I have 
forgotten  who  was  the  artist,  and  in  what 
paper  it  appeared,  but  would  like  to  add  it 
to  my  collection.” 


G.  H.  Chapin,  the  father  of  A.  B.  Chapin, 
cartoonist  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  died 
recently  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  His  home  for 
the  last  20  years  had  been  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas. 
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An  Interview  with  Uncle  Sam 

Morris  Miller,  in  Central  Press  Association  Bulletin 


“I  S Uncle  Sam  in?" 

"Ah!  This  way.” 

We  entered  the  inner  sanctum  of  our 
favorite  uncle.  It  was  furnished  in  a taste- 
ful and  befitting  manner.  Stars  and  stripes, 
of  course,  were  a chief  part  in  the  simple 
but  handsome  ornamentation.  A rather 
slender,  rather  elderly  man  sat  at  a desk. 

"Uncle  Sam?” 

Possibly  that  sounds  like  a foolish  ques- 
tion. Anyone  should  know  the  old  man  at 
a glance.  He  had  the  well-known  whiskers 
at  his  chin.  He  was  fingering  them  nervous- 
ly as  we  entered.  His  trousers  were  striped 
and  arranged  at  his  boots  just  as  you've 
always  seen  them  in  the  pictures.  Anyone 
should  have  known  it  was  Uncle  Sam. 

It  was  his  manner  that  deceived  us.  There 
was  something  so  wearv  and  dejected  in 
every  line  and  angle  of  his  figure  as  he 
draped  himself  over  his  desk  that  we  could 
scarcely  believe  that  this  was  the  celebrated 
old  man  of  cartoons.  We  had  always 
thought  him  to  be  agile  and  vigorous. 

“You  would  like  to  talk  to  me  a while?” 
the  old  man  asked.  His  voice,  better  than 
the  pose  of  his  figure  and  the  deepening  lines 
of  his  face,  showed  his  weariness. 

“A  little  more  than  a little ” he  began. 

We  whipped  out  pencil  and  pad  to  get 
every  word. 

“Yes?”  we  asked. 

— is  much  too  much.  I had  never  real- 
ized until  lately  that  satiety  was  much  more 
than  just  another  word  in  the  dictionary” 

“You  have  had  enough  of  something,  it 
would  seem?”  with  the  rising  inflection. 

"This  plaguey  cartoon  business.” 

“It  must  be  trying.” 


“Trying?  Hah!”  The  "hah”  contained  so 
much  nervous  irritability  that  we  became  at 
once  more  warmly  sympathetic. 

“Appearing  daily  in  so  many  cartoons 
must  be  hard  work,”  we  said.  “To  be  up 
bright  and  early  to  pose  for  the  cartoonists, 
and  to  be  kept  at  it  steadily  through  the  day 
till  late  at  night — why,  how  can  one  man 
do  it?  And  in  each  one  you  must  pose  in 
a determined  and  convincing  way,  too.  And 
take  every  side  of  things.  And  different 
people  probably  writing  in  at  times  to  say 
that  your  behavior  in  this  and  that  picture 
is  wrong.  When  you  had  no  word  to  say 
in  the  matter  of  a pose  at  all.” 

"Yessir,  there  have  been  lots  of  times 
when  I’ve  just  about  concluded  to  throw  it 
all  up.  Lately,  especially  since  that  darn 
war  in  Europe,  they’ve  been  going  altogether 
too  far.  I ain't  afraid  of  work.  I guess  I 
wouldn’t  be  where  I am  now  if  I was.  But 
now  that  the  cartoonists  have  me  working 
overtime  in  the  acts  of  presenting  a firm 
front,  and  laying  down  the  law,  and  protest- 
ing in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  waiting 
for  the  news  from  Germany,  and  rejoicing 
over  the  crops,  I don't  get  a minute's  rest.” 
He  leaned  forward  a bit  and  lowered  his 
voice.  “Do  you  know,  several  times  I’ve 
thought  seriously  of  resigning  my  job  as 
artists’  model.” 

“That  would  be  disastrous,”  we  reminded 
him.  “The  cartoonists  say  that  you  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  depicting  the 
national  spirit.  They  must  have  some  single 
figure  or  character,  you  know,  to  represent 
the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  nation.  How 
could  they  get  along  withou.  you?  Just  an- 
swer that.” 
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“Maybe  so,  maybe  so,”  answered  the  old 
man  reflectively.  “Some  thoughtless  people 
roast  the  cartoonists  for  using  me  so  much 
— they  say  I’m  a chestnut.  But  how  else 
could  the  pen  and  ink  boys  represent  the 
whole  nation  in  one  figure?”  He  paused  to 
let  the  idea  sink  in. 

“Of  course,  there’s  Miss  Columbia,”  he 
added.  “But  she  can’t  appear  in  the  heavy 
cartoons  where  there  is  stern  work  to  be 
done.  She  is  good  on  the  sympathetic  stuff 
and  in  peace  and  prosperity  cartoons.” 

Uncle  Sam  readied  for  a copy  of  one  of 
the  monthly  reviews  which  was  lying  on  his 
desk,  and  tnumbed  several  of  its  pages. 

“Now,  here’s  what  gets  me,”  he  said  in 
an  irritated  tone.  “It’s  bad  enough  to  be 
worked  to  a frazzle  by  the  friendly  cartoon- 
ists here  at  home,  who  make  me  look  strong 
and  snappy.  But  the  thing  that  makes  me 
boil  is  to  have  these  supercilious  foreign 
cartoonists  make  me  look  like  a senile  old 
tightwad.  Blankcty  blank  blank!” 

Here  the  interesting  old  man  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  sharp  bark  of  a puppy  that 
romped  playfully  into  the  room.  He  ap- 
proached us  with  ingratiating  wiggles  and 
we  reached  to  pat  him. 

“Cute  little  fellow,”  we  said.  “Yours? 
What’s  its  name?” 

“Yes,  it’s  mine,  but  do  you  think  it’s  so 


little?  He’s  been  working  with  me  in  the 
cartoons  quite  a bit  lately.  Name's  Army. 
Navy,  his  playmate,  about  his  size,  has  been 
resting  up  lately.  He  was  on  exhibition,  you 
know,  and ” 

“Oh!  Ha,  ha!  The  dogs  of  war!”  We 
strangled  the  incipient  snicker.  Too  hearty 
mirth  at  this  point  might  have  given  offense. 

“Yes,  they’ve  been  working  with  me  quite 
a bit  lately.  A lot  of  cartoonists  make  ’em 
littler  and  skinnier  than  they  really  are.  I’ve 
taken  quite  a notion  to  the  little  fellows. 
Just  at  that  cute  age,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  they’re  cute,  for  the  matter  of  that,” 
we  said,  eyeing  Army  a bit  critically. 
“Looks  like  the  sort  of  dog  that’ll  grow, 
don’t  you  think?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I think  they’ll  grow.  Yes,  from 
the  way  they  both  been  acting  lately  I think 
they’re  due  to  grow  quite  a bit.” 

We  rose  to  leave. 

“Well,  let  us  all  sincerely  hope  so,  Uncle 
Sam.  If  they  do,  it  seems  certain  that  your 
position  will  have  a greater  dignity,  don’t 
you  know.  People  won't  be  so  critical  as 
they  have  been  lately.  And  you  won’t  be 
obliged  to  make  so  many  daily  appear- 
ances. That  would  suit  you  better,  wouldn’t 
it?” 

“That’s  just  what  I would  like.  Come  and 
sec  me  again  sometime,  young  fellow.” 


THE  “MUD  DRIPPERS”  AGAIN 

Anent  the  charges  of  the  “Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher” that  cartoon  art  in  America  is  on  the 
decline,  and  that  masterpieces  in  “mud  drip- 
ping” are  about  all  that  the  artists  achieve 
nowadays,  Ryan  Walker,  cartoonist  of 
socialism,  adds  that  it  is  not  only  the  car- 
toons that  drip  with  mud,  but  the  ideas,  also. 

“The  cartoon  of  today,”  says  Mr.  Walker, 
“is  more  or  less  a bit  of  deadly,  meaningless 
stupidity.” 


RACEY’S  CARTOONS  IN  LONDON 

An  exhibit  of  cartoons  by  A.  G.  Racey, 
the  Montreal  Star  cartoonist,  at  the  London 
offices  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  has 
proved  quite  a drawing  card,  according  to  a 
London  correspondent.  These  cartoons,  he 
says,  “lay  bare  the  soul  of  a valiant  daugh- 
ter, and  interpret  the  real  spirit  of  the  Do- 
minion to  the  British  public.”  One  cartoon 
showing  the  murdered  children  of  Scar- 
borough was  particularly  admired. 


France’s  Enemies  Cartooned  as  Gargoyles  of  Notre  Dame 


Emperor  Francis  Joseph  General  von  Kluck  The  Crown  Prince  The  Kaiser 

A post  card  series  that  is  achieving  great  popularity  in  Paris. 
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<4  WHY,  how  d’do,  Mrs.  Miggs?  Come  right 
on  in.  Ma's  jist  run  over  t'  Smith's  a 
minute  t*  borruh  some  thread  and  some 
m'lasses  and  a couple  uh  aigs.  Awl  yes, 
come  on — she’ll  be  right  back.  Let’s  see: 
S'pose  we  set  on  th*  sofa  and  I'll  show  yuh 
th'  album,  so’s  yuh'll  kinda  begin  ta  know 
some  of  our  folks.  We  like  t'  be  real  neigh- 
borly and  make  new  folks  feel  t’  home. 
There  I now  we're  fixed. 

"This  here  first  one's  ma  when  she  was 
lit»le.  Ain't  she  cute?  Her  Uncle  Seth  kep’ 
a store  up  t'  Davenport  and  he  give  her  them 
furs.  Real  mink,  I think  it  was. 

“Turn  over.” 


V9VSVWV 


ijTHAT'S  Evans  Billhorn,  a cousin  of  ma's 
by  his  first  wife.  He  ust  t'  keep  a 
butcher  shop  down  t'  Peory  and  he  was  so 
strong  he  could  throw  down  a steer.  Onct 
pa  made  a mistake  talkin’  t'  Evans.  Evans 
was  a-braggin’  'bout  how  he  could  rassle,  and 
pa  ups  and  says,  'Huh  I you  couldn’t  throw 
nothin’  but  a fit,’  he  says.  Say  I it  never  took 
less  'n  two  doctors  t’  fix  all  th’  things  about 
pa  that  was  broke. 

"Still,  Evans  is  most  awful  clumsy,  too. 
One  time  when  he  was  t’  our  house  he 
knocked  off  a real  cluny  vase  of  ma's  and 
broke  it  and  his  wife  says,  ‘Evans  Billhorn, 
th’  next  time  I take  you  anywheres  I’ll  crate 
yuh!'  she  says.  Pa  kep’  a piece  of  that  vase 
fer  a long  time.  'Pore  feller  sufFrer,*  he 
called  it 

"Turn  over.” 


"The  Fotygraft  Album,”  from  which  the  pictures  on  this  page  are  taken,  is  by  Frank  Wing,  who 
for  many  years  was  head  of  the  art  department  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal.  The  "Album  is  supposed  to 
be  shown  to  a new  neighbor  by  Rebecca  Sparks  Peters,  aged  seven.  Persons  who  have  thus  been  given 
an  insight  into  family  history  by  a small  daughter  will  appreciate  this  little  book  of  Mr.  Wing  s.  it  la 
published  by  the  Reilly  and  Britton  Co.  of  Chicago. 
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E.  A.  Bushnell  as  a Fisherman 

THE  GRAVES  AT  THE 
DARDANELLES 

D.  H.  Souter,  cartoonist  for  the  Sydney  (Australia) 
Stock  and  Station  Journal,  has  written  a number  of 
inspiring  veraes  on  various  war  themes.  The  following 
appeared  recently  in  the  “Scottish  Australasian." 

WHY  do  you  grieve  for  us  who  lie 

At  our  lordly  ease  by  The  Darda- 
nelles? 

VVe  have  no  need  for  tears  or  sighs; 

We,  who  passed  in  the  heat  of  fight 
Into  this  soft  Elysian  night; 

Proud  of  our  part  in  the  great  emprise. 
We  are  content;  we  had  our  day, 

Brief  but  splendid,  crowned  with  power, 
And  brimmed  with  action,  every  hour 
Shone  with  a glory  none  gainsay. 

Why  will  you  grieve  for  us  who  passed 
In  our  prideful  strength  at  The  Dardanelles? 
Echoing  still  in  our  earth-stopped  ears 
Arc  victor’s  plaudit,  or  blood-choked  cry 
Of  foe  who  falls  at  our  feet  to  die: 

We  have  no  need  for  sighs  or  tears. 

Once  having  made  a sport  of  Death, 
How  could  we  turn  to  peaceful  ways 
Or  tamely  wait  uneventful  days 
For  him  at  leisure  to  stop  our  breath? 

How  can  you  grieve?  We  are  not  lone; 
There  are  other  graves  by  The  Dardanelles, 
'len  whom  immortal  Homer  sang 
Come  to  our  ghostly  camp  fire’s  glow, 
Greet  us  as  brothers  and  tell  us  “Lo, 

So  to  our  deeds  old  Troy  rang,” 

Thus  will  the  ages  ’yond  our  ken 
Turn  to  our  story,  and  having  read, 

Will  say,  with  proudly  uncovered  head 
And  reverent  breath,  “By  God,  they 
were  Men.” 


“WEB”  ON  A FISHING  TRIP 

H.  T.  Webster,  cartoonist  of  the  New 
York  Globe,  accompanied  by  G.  H.  Mitchell, 
who  designs  covers  for  Scribner’s  Magazine, 
has  been  spending  several  weeks  in  Maine 
on  a combined  auto  and  fishing  tour.  They 
had  particular  designs  on  six -pound  trout. 
Mr.  Webster  is  rather  a renowned  fisher- 
man, having  been  born  and  raised  in  Toma- 
hawk. Wis.,  in  the  center  of  the  lake  region. 
He  announces  incidentally  that  the  George 
H.  Doran  Co.  will  offer  for  the  fall  trade  his 
new  cartoon  book. 


CARTOONS  AS  HAND  GRENADES 

A letter  from  a British  soldier  “somewhere 
in  France"  received  by  the  New  York 
Tribune,  tells  of  the  sensation  created  when 
the  writer  threw  a bunch  of  Tribune  car- 
toons into  the  German  trenches. 

“I  wish  you  could  have  heard  the  Boches 
groan  and  shoot  and  swear,"  the  letter  con- 
tinues; “they  were  nothing  short  of  raving 
mad.  One  cartoon  in  particular — the  one 
representing  von  Bcrnstorff  addressing  his 
country’s  sympathies  to  the  American  public 
over  the  ‘Lusitania’  victims — must  have 
struck  them  harder  than  any  shell  ever  did.” 


^ AUSTRALIA  SUCCORING  POLAND 

Reproduced  from  a drawing  presented  by  Mr.  Virgil, 
of  Melbourne,  to  Mine.  Melba,  as  a souvenir  of  her 
Polish  concert  held  recently  at  the  Town  Hall,  Sydney. 
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ON  HIS  MERRY  WAY 

"Like  a beautiful  dream,”  writes  Albert 
Dressier  from  New  York,  “my  merry  trip 
across  the  continent,  which  started  from  San 
l-'rancisco  in  April,  has  now  ended.  New 
York  City  has  so  greatly  impressed  me  that 


Albert  Dressier,  Itinerant  Cartoonist,  "On  Hia 
Merry  Way,"  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


I shall  remain  here  for  several  days  before 
starting  homeward  full  of  merry  ideas  and 
love  for  every  village  and  town  I have 
passed  through.” 

Mr.  Dressier,  who  likes  to  combine  car- 
tooning with  tramping,  completed  his  trans- 
continental tour  late  in  August,  having  spent 
four  months  “on  his  merry  way."  His 
abilitv  to  cartoon  local  celebrities  gave  him 
an  open  sesame  to  the  many  towns  at  which 
he  stopped  en  route,  and  in  every  town,  he 
says,  he  met  a pretty  girl.  He  gathered 
material,  incidentally,  for  a book  about  his 
sentimental  journey. 


C.  F.  Macauley  of  New  York  has  been 
drawing  a series  of  weekly  cartoons  for  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  of  which  ex-Presi- 
dent  Taft  is  the  head.  The  cartoons,  how- 
ever, are  not  of  the  “peace-at-any-price” 
variety. 


CARICATURES  BY  LOW 

A special  edition  of  cartoons  by  Low,  the 
cartoonist  of  the  Sydney  (Australia)  Bul- 
letin, has  been  published  by  Tyrrell’s,  of 
Sydney.  This  is  Mr.  Low’s  first  collection, 
and  includes  400  caricatures  of  famous  per- 
sons. Several  of  the  plates  arc  in  colors. 
The  edition  is  limited  to  250  copies,  and  sells 
at  one  guinea. 


MAXIM  AND  THE  "BEE”  CARTOON 

A recent  cartoon  by  A.  V.  Buel,  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  representing  Hudson  Max- 
im addressing  a procession  of  cripples  from 
a Maxim  gun  factory,  pocketing  war  profits, 
and  telling  them  that  "war  docs  good,”  has 
called  forth  a protest  from  the  inventor. 

“Please  allow  me  to  tell  your  readers,” 
says  Mr.  Maxim,  "that  I am  not  an  advocate 
of  war,  but  am  a peace  advocate,  only  I 
happen  to  be  a more  practical  peace  advo- 
cate than  the  advocates  of  disarmament.  I 
believe  in  preparing  against  war,  not  for 
war.  I believe  that  this  country  should  get 
ready  to  defend  itself  and  the  liberties  of  its 
people  just  as  our  cities  arc  defended  by 
our  police  against  burglaries,  sneak  thieves 
and  highwaymen,  and  we  need  guns  for  the 
purpose,  just  as  the  police  need  guns. 

"I  am  not  interested  in  any  manner  in  any 
concern  manufacturing  guns  or  war  mater- 
ials. I am  not  the  inventor  of  the  Maxim 
gun,  and  have  not  a cent's  worth  of  financial 
interest  in  any  gun  factory. 

“The  present  war  has  not  brought  profits 
to  me,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  so  inter- 
fered with  my  regular  affairs,  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  war  supplies,  that  I have 
been  a substantial  loser  from  the  war.” 


BUEL.  in  Sacramento  flee 
“War  Does  Good" 

The  "Maxim”  cartoon  to  which  the  great  inventor 
took  exception. 
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CARTOONIST  KING’S  NEW  UNCLE 
SAM 

A brand-new  type  of  Uncle  Sam  has  been 
created  by  cartoonist  King,  who  has  taken 
McCutcheon’s  place  on  the  Chicago  Tribune 
during  the  absence  of  the  latter  in  Europe. 


KING,  ii  Chicago  Tribune 


lilerely  an  Optical  Illusion,  Uncle 
Showing  the  “New"  Uncle  Sam  as  Portrayed  by 
Mr.  King. 

The  cartoon,  while  it  is  not  flattering,  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Tribune  itself,  a much 
truer  portrait  than  any  yet  evolved.  Says 
the  Tribune  editorially: 

“In  Mr.  King’s  cartoons  wc  have  a real 
photograph  of  Uncle  Sam.  He  has  hereto- 
fore been  sitting  for  his  portrait  before  an 
imaginative  artist  who  wished,  rather  than 
tell  the  truth,  to  please  the  gentleman  who 
ordered  the  picture.  Thus  sitting  and  thus 
painted,  he  has  appeared  as  an  amiable,  toler- 
ant person  whose  tolerance  and  good  nature 
had  foundation  upon  his  known  ability  to 
resent  any  affront  which  crossed  the  line  of 
tolerance. 

“The  American  nation  has  been  fed  upon 
such  cartoons.  The  Uncle  Sam  of  this 
fiction  has  tilled  the  minds  of  the  American 
people.  He  is  kind,  grim,  gracious,  indul- 
gent, strong,  terrible — whatever  the  occasion 
asked  or  permitted. 

“Mr.  King  shows  him  for  what  he  is — rich, 
fat,  indolent,  unready,  unable  to  run  a hun- 
dred yards,  put  up  his  fists,  load  a revolver, 
or  accomplish  successfully  any  act  of  self- 
defense.  If  that  suggestion  of  Uncle  Sam 
should  make  any  advance  into  American  in- 
telligence the  American  nation  might  go  into 
training  to  become  what  it  thinks  it  is." 


James  Walsh,  cartoonist  of  the  Scranton 
Times,  has  returned  from  a long  canoe  trip 
in  the  Adirondacks. 


PUNCH  CARTOONS  IN  BOOK  FORM 

Punch  cartoons  of  the  war,  collected  in 
book  form,  have  been  published  by  the 
George  11.  Doran  Co.  As  a pictorial  history 
of  the  war  from  the  British  point  of  view, 
these  cartoons  are  unexcelled.  “The  New 
Kake's  Progress,”  a scries  with  the  kaiser  as 
the  central  figure,  and  “The  Unspeakable 
Turk,”  the  history  of  modern  Turkey  in 
cartoon,  form  important  chapters.  Students 
of  world  politics  will  find  this  volume  almost 
indispensable  to  a full  understanding  of  the 
war. 


LEDERER  VISITS  WEST 

Charles  Lederer,  the  veteran  Chicago  car- 
toonist, accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lederer,  has 
been  visiting  the  Pacific  coast.  He  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  Los  Angeles,  and  looked  in 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Since  his 
retirement  from  the  active  newspaper  field, 
which  he  entered  in  the  days  of  chalk  plates. 
Mr.  Lederer  has  been  writing  and  illustrat- 
ing a scries  of  art  books  for  school  use. 


George  McManus,  creator  of  “The  Newly- 
weds,” was  one  of  the  star  performers  at  the 
“Booster”  entertainment,  held  recently  at 
the  Shrine  Auditorium  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
McManus  pictorialized  some  of  his  famous 
characters,  and  auctioned  them  off  to  the 
highest  bidders.  He  was  a guest  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Press  Club. 


P.  J.  Kinder  of  Chicago,  cartoonist  for  the 
Santa  Fe  Magazine,  has  been  making  a tour 
of  the  Pacific  coast  cities,  and  visiting  the 
expositions. 


PHIFER  RANCHES  IT 

Luther  C.  Phifer  has  returned  to  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  and  resumed  the  making  ol 
“Phifebirds”  and  cartoons  for  the  Telegraph 
of  that  city,  after  a summer's  sojourn  on  his 
cattle  ranch  at  Larkspur,  Colo.  Mr.  Phifer, 
though  an  easterner,  is  no  tenderfoot,  but 
can  rope  and  brand  a steer  as  neatly  as  a 
professional  cowboy.  He  was  accompanied 
on  his  visit  bv  Mrs.  Phifer. 


Luther  C.  Phifer  on  Hi*  Cattle  Ranch 
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Men  on  the  March 

A striking  poster  for  the  Pipes  and  Tobacco  League.  Drawn  by  Frank  Brangwyn,  whose  panels  at  the 
Panama- Pacific  Exposition  have  won  him  many  admirers  in  America. 
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AGAINST 

TEUTONS 


WHATEVER  one’s 
sympathies,  there 
is  something  vastly 
inspiring  in  the  reports 
from  the  western  battle 
line,  the  field  of  the  al- 
lies’ “great  offensive,” 
where  Kitchener’s  army 
is  receiving  its  baptism  of 
blood.  The  cables,  as  we 
write,  are  silenced,  but  somewhere  behind 
the  great  curtain  of  smoke  and  dust,  his- 
tory is  being  made.  The  great  adventure 
is  going  forward.  Thor’s  mighty  shadow 
is  cast  over  northern  France.  In  the  re- 
gion of  Lees,  in  the  region  of  Souchez  and 
Neuville,  in  Champagne,  in  the  forest  of 
Apremont,  the  guns  are  roaring.  Men  are 
dashing  into  the  inferno.  It  is  the  most 
terrific  clash  of  arms,  presumably,  in  the 
world's  history. 

Of  the  results,  of  the  motives,  of  the 
purposes  of  the  "great  drive,”  it  is  for  the 
stay-at-home  historian  to  chronicle,  or  spec- 


ulate upon.  The  Anglo-French  offensive 
may  have  been  timed  psychologically.  It 
may  have  been  intended  to  impress  the 
Balkans — to  deter  Bulgaria  from  her  ap- 
parent course  of  supporting  Emperor  Wil- 
helm's cause.  It  may  be  a tardy  response 
to  the  appeal  of  Russia.  It  may  be  even  a 
grand-stand  play  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
financiers  in  America.  But  such  conjec- 
tures must  give  way  to  the  narrative  of  the 
war  correspondent,  who  has  seen  acts  of 
heroism,  and  records  them.  Destiny,  per- 
haps, is  being  written  here  as  at  Hastings 
and  Waterloo — and  imagine  being  at  the 
front,  and  privileged  to 
give  a first-hand  version 
of  the  fighting! 

There  is  a ring  that 
stirs  up  slugging  emotions 
in  the  dispatches  of  the 
London  Chronicle's  war 
correspondent,  Philip 
Gibbs,  who  writes  of  "di- 
visions, brigades,  and  bat- 
talions disappearing  into 
the  smoke  of  battle”  to 
taste  fire.  The  desperate 
hand-to-hand  fighting,  the 
waves  of  liquid  fire,  the 
individual  acts  of  heroism 
are  made  real  in  his  nar- 
rative: 

"There  were  many  bat- 
talions of  the  new  army 
men  among  those  who  led 
the  attack,  and  among 
them  were  the  Scottish 
regiments,  who  had  their 
full  share  of  the  horrors 
in  the  first  assault.  Many 
of  them,  although  belong- 
ing to  regiments  with 
famous  old  traditions 
which  already  had  won 
undying  glory  On  the 
western  front,  were  re- 
cruits to  Kitchener’s  army 


WtlD,  in  Pbilsdtlphi*  Public  Ledger 
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but  lately  arrived  in  Flan- 
ders. 

“Older  men  were  among 
them,  regiments  which  al- 
ready had  been  battered 
and  scattered  in  many  of 
the  terrible  days  of  the 
war,  but  the  majority 
were  of  the  younger  and 
less  experienced  class,  and 
not  less  keen  because  of 
that. 

"These  splendid  boys 
listened  through  the  night 
to  the  intense  bombard- 
ment which  preceded  the 
assault  and  that  in  itself 
was  a tremendous  test  of  CAKTit,  i>  New  Vert  {><•;•(  s» 

nerve,  but  at  6:30  a.  m.. 

when  the  company  ofli-  Broken? 

cers  gave  the  word,  the 

battalions  leaped  out  of  their  trenches  and  "In  the  cemetery  to  the  southwest  of 
ran  towards  the  enemy's  lines  with  a wild  the  town  where  our  men  had  passed  there 
hurrah.  were  no  less  than  100  machine  guns,  so  it 

“The  first  two  trenches  were  carried  with  was  in  itself  a fort  of  great  strength, 
a rush  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  a large  “It  was  8 o’clock  when  those  who  had 
number  of  Germans  being  killed,  but  the  not  fallen  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  vil- 
uncut  wire  made  the  first  check,  and  was  lage  of  Loos,  and  for  nearly  two  hours  there 
a formidable  obstacle.  But  our  men,  reck-  was  street  fighting  of  a terrible  character, 
less  of  their  lives,  attacked  it  desperately.  Many  of  the  battalions  were  mixed  up  and 
They  stood  up  under  the  deadly  fire  of  the  many  of  their  officers  were  killed  and 
machine  guns  and  forced  their  way  through  wounded.  The  battle  now  was  made  up 
the  entanglements.  of  individual  combats  or  small  groups, 

“Rank  after  rank  streamed  up,  and  at  fighting  away  from  house  to  house  and  in 
last  the  great  tide  of  men  poured  through  separate  encounters  in  rooms  and  cellars, 
the  lines  and  swarmed  forward  to  the  vil-  "Although  the  town  had  been  severely 
lage.  Then,  as  they  ran,  shouting  hoarsely,  damaged  by  our  shell  fire  and  the  church 
they  were  faced  by  a fire  from  an  enormous  in  the  centcr  Was  in  ruins,  no  fire  had 
number  of  machine  guns,  and  from  every  started  and  the  shc|is  of  thc  houses  still 
part  of  the  village  there  came  a steady  stood.  They  were  crammed  with  the  ene- 
rattle  of  these  weapons  pouring  out  their  my.s  troo,)s  who  had  used  the  cellars  as 
streams  of  lead.  trenches  from  which  they  could  fire  upon 

“There  were  machine  guns  in  the  win-  our  men  through  the  apertures.  They  also 
dows  of  many  of  the  houses  and  on  top  fired  through  the  windows  and  doorways 
of  the  Mower  bridges/  on  thc  tall  mine  from  behind  the  shelter  of  walls  and  some 
cranes  which  rose  300  feet  from  the  center  of  them  had  their  machine  guns  in  the 
of  the  village  and  in  the  narrow  trenches,  garrets. 
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ON  THE  WEST  FRONT 


STARRITT.  in  Hew  tort  Tribune 


Will  It  Go  Through? 

“Here  and  there  small  parties  of  these 
German  troops  defended  themselves  with 
the  courage  of  despair  and  would  not  yield 
until  they  were  killed  to  the  last  man." 

While  Berlin  reports  tend  to  minimize 
the  allies’  victories;  while  it  is  denied  that 
anything  of  military  advantage  has  been 
gained,  no  attempt  is  made  in  the  kaiser's 
capital  to  conceal  the  anxiety  that  is  felt. 
Says  the  pan-German  Strassburger  Post: 

“We  must  not  underestimate  the  bravery 
of  this  adversary.  In  the  Champagne  also 
our  losses  unhappily  have  been  heavy,  no- 
tably in  prisoners.  In  trench  warfare  cap- 
tures are  unavoidable  when  men  remain  to 
the  end.  It  is  not  known  if  the  French  fig- 
ures are  exact,  but  they  may  be  correct. 
Our  losses  are  painful,  hut  arc  compensated 
for  by  results.” 

“News  of  the  offensive  on  the  western 
front  is  taken  very  seriously  here,"  says  the 
Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Politikcn  (Co- 
penhagen). "The  Tageblatt  remarks  that 
nothing  would  be  more  foolish  than  to 
overlook  the  terrible  seriousness  of  the  re- 
cent battles  in  the  west,  and  that  it  would 
be  equally  wrong  for  Germans  not  to  have 
the  fullest  confidence  in  their  troops  and 
leaders.” 

Speculating  on  the  motives  of  the  attack, 
the  Montreal  Star,  in  an  editorial  which 


reflects  the  general  rejoicing  throughout 
the  British  empire,  says: 

“It  would  be  an  idle  pretence  to  assume 
that  we  can  know  at  this  distance  the  mo- 
tives which  lie  behind  the  grand  strategy 
of  the  various  commands.  But  is  it  not  a 
plausible  inference  that  the  King  of  Bul- 
garia really  had  a good  deal  to  do  with 
fixing  the  time  of  this  attack?  He  mobi- 
lized while  the  deadlock  still  seemed  un- 
breakable on  the  Western  front,  in  spite  of 
what  Mr.  Churchill  had  just  frankly  de- 
scribed as  a number  of  determined  and 
costly  attempts  to  pierce  the  German  de- 
fences. The  Russians  were  still  falling 
back,  though  they  had  already  begun  that 
wonderful  rally  which  resulted  in  the  recap- 
ture of  Lutsk  and  over  6,000  prisoners. 
But  the  Austro-Germans  were  concentrat- 
ing a great  force  on  the  Serbian  frontiers 
and  were  credited  with  an  ability  to  launch 
a 'drive'  across  the  Balkans  to  the  Bul- 
garian boundary. 

"That  huge  army,  looming  across  the 
Danube  at  Belgrade  and  Semendria,  might 
have  been  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  Bul- 
gars  into  the  war  if  the  western  deadlock 
were  still  admitted  to  be  unbreakable." 


FITiPAWCK,  in  SI.  Louis  Rost-Dispulcb 


The  Resurrection 
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Battering  Through 
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Lending  the  Allies  a Half 
Billion  Dollars 


AGAINST  the  protest  of  such  German- 
Americans  as  Dr.  Hexamer,  head  of 
the  National  German-American  Alli- 
ance, and  Herman  Ridder,  publisher  of  the 
New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  terms  for  the 
financing  of  the  greatest  foreign  loan  ever 
offered  to  the  United 
States  have  been  an- 
nounced by  Lord 
Reading,  chairman 
of  the  visiting  An- 
glo-French commis- 
sion, and  the  deal 
lias  practically  been 
concluded.  As  many 
editors  take  care  to 
explain,  the  $500,- 
000,000,  with  which 
the  visitors  must  be 
satisfied,  is  not  so 
much  a loan  in  t h e 
generally  accepted 
meaning  of  the  term, 
as  it  is  a credit.  The 
entire  amount,  ac- 
cording to  the  plans 
of  the  borrowers,  is 
to  be  spent  in  Amer- 
ica, not  for  ammuni- 
tion, but  for  such 
merchandise  as  cot- 
ton and  foodstuffs. 

The  plan,  as  ex- 
plained by  Lord 
Reading,  contemplates  the  “issue  of  $500,- 
000,000  five-year  5 per  cent  bonds,  consti- 
tuting a direct  joint  and  several  obligation 
of  the  British  and  French  governments  as 
regards  both  capital  and  interest. 

“The  bonds  will  be  repayable  at  the  end 
of  five  years  or  convertible,  at  the  option  of 
the  holder,  into  4 '/t  per  cent  bonds  of  the 
two  governments,  repayable  not  earlier  than 
fifteen  years  and  not  later  than  twenty-five 
years  from  the  present  time  by  the  two 
governments  jointly  and  severally. 

"The  bonds  will  be  issued  to  the  public  at 
98,  yielding  approximately  S'/i  per  cent  to 
the  investor.  The  work  of  offering  this  loan 
will  be  carried  out  by  a syndicate  which 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  & Co.  and  a large 

•M 


group  of  American  bankers  and  financial 
houses  will  at  once  set  about  to  form.  Such 
group  will  include  representatives  through- 
out the  country,  and  all  members  of  the 
syndicate  will  be  on  precisely  the  same  foot- 
ing. This  syndicate,  whose  business  it  will 
be  to  arrange  that 
every  investor  shall 
have  an  opportunity 
to  subscribe  to  the 
issue,  will  contract 
to  purchase  the  loan 
from  the  two  gov- 
ernments at  96.” 
Meanwhile  the 
German  - American 
agitation  against  the 
loan — u r g e d by 
James  J.  Hill,  and 
others,  as  a patriotic 
duty  — has  gone  on 
unchecked.  Threats 
of  “runs”  on  banks 
participating  in  the 
deal  have  been 
made.  Mr.  Ridder  in 
the  columns  of  the 
New  Yorker  Staats- 
Zeitung  has  had 
much  to  say.  We 
quote  the  following 
from  one  of  his 
signed  articles: 

"T  h i s opposition 
is  not  the  result  of  propaganda  nor  of  per- 
sonal predilection  for  one  party  to  the  war 
or  the  other.  The  character  and  prominence 
of  the  hundreds  of  American  business  men, 
officials  and  financiers  themselves,  who  have 
denounced  the  loan  in  unstinted  terms  re- 
moves any  suspicion  that  it  is  founded  other 
than  on  certain  inherent  dangers  in  the 
proposition  itself,  the  arguments  advanced 
against  which  are  unassailable. 

“The  loan,  in  the  first  place,  is  unneces- 
sary. It  is  pretended  by  those  seeking  it 
that  the  rates  of  exchange,  the  stability  of 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  smooth  working 
of  our  foreign  trade,  cannot  be  rehabilitated 
without  the  proposed  credit.  The  plain 
facts,  however,  are  that  we  can  be  given  no 
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A Futile  Attempt 
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"Wot’ll  you  gimme  on  the  barrel,  Sam?" 

assurance  that  one  or  two  or  three  billion 
dollars  would  accomplish  this  purpose,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  credit  is  of- 
fered to  Great  Britain  and  France 
or  anyone  else  at  the  present  time 
will  act  to  prolong  the  present  con- 
ditions of  instability,  if  not  en- 
hance them.  Were  the  truth  to  be 
known,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
proposed  loan  is  but  a scheme  to 
cover  the  indebtedness  of  the  Al- 
lies to  the  munitions  manufacturers 
in  this  country.  They  stand  in 
fear  that  they  will  not  be  paid  for 
what  they  have  delivered  and  are 
under  contract  to  deliver  in  the 
future,  and  are  prepared  to  force 
the  American  people  to  meet  the 
unholy  obligations  of  the  Allies  in 
this  connection.  We  have  sold  our 
honor  in  this  traffic  already;  must 
we  now  foot  the  bill  ourselves? 

Whether  the  credit  to  be  estab- 
lished is  employed  directly  in  pay- 
ment of  the  munitions  bills  or  is 
used  for  other  purposes,  permitting 
the  Allies  to  divert  their  own  funds 
to  an  equivalent  amount  to  that 


end,  is  a question  which  need  not 
be  considered.  The  fundamental 
fact  to  be  remembered  is  that  every 
dollar  loaned  to  a belligerent,  as 
every  bullet  supplied  to  it,  con- 
tinues the  war  just  that  much 
longer.  The  return  of  peace,  not 
the  prolongation  of  war,  is  not 
only  necessary  to  the  restabilizing 
of  the  rates  of  exchange  but  is  the 
one  and  only  thing  that  can  effect- 
ually smooth  out  the  tangles  in  our 
foreign  trade." 

According  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  the  extension  of  credit  to 
the  entente  powers  is  a necessity, 
and  is  no  violation  of  neutrality. 

“Through  no  fault  of  his  own.” 
says  the  Tribune,  “and,  indeed, 
against  his  will,  Uncle  Sam’s  for- 
eign trade  is  almost  entirely  with 
one  side  in  the  European  conflict. 
To  continue  it  in  the  profitable  vol- 
ume it  has  reached  he  has  been 
asked  to  lend  his  customers  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  for  it. 
The  alternative  appears  to  be  a 
serious  curtailment  of  the  trade, 
which  would  affect  the  pocketbooks,  if  not 
the  comfort  and  health,  of  every  man. 
woman  and  child  in  this  country. 


-»*lf  « Lonr.  t s ^ 
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. A.  F.  VINCENT,  in  Sydney  Bulletin 

Croupier:  “Make  your  own  game,  gentlemen.” 


From  Reynolds's  Newspaper.  London 

YANKEE-BOODLE 

Uncle  Sam:  “Waal,  I may  not  be  fighting,  but  I guess  I'm  winning  all  the  time.” 
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The  only  purpose  of  the  loan,  as 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun  points 
out,  is  to  enable  the  allied  powers 
to  continue  buying  from  us  “not 
merely  munitions  of  war,  but  food 
and  clothing,  and  to  pay  us  for 
their  purchases  without  deluging 
our  money  centers  with  floods  of 
cheap  money,  which  would  unbal- 
ance our  entire  financial  system 
and  perhaps  initiate  an  era  of  in- 
sane speculation  and  premature  de- 
velopment.” 


“This  is  all  there  is,"  continues 
the  Sun,  “to  the  great  loan  project. 
It  is  obviously  not  only  a benefit — 
a double  benefit — but  even  a neces- 
sity to  ourselves.  We  do  not  deny 
its  importance  to  the  Allies.  But 
we  insist  upon  its  advantage  to  our 
own  country.  This  is  why  we  de- 
nounce as  hypocritical  and  anti- 
American,  the  agitation  which  has 
been  started  by  such  misleaders  as 
Dr.  Hexamer  to  hinder  and  em- 
barrass the  operation.  They  must 
know  full  well  that  they  are  fight- 
ing against  the  good  of  this  country  by  op- 
posing it.  They  are  trying  to  render  the 
continuance  of  our  expprt  trade  impossible.” 


“The  latter,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  is  filling  the  land  with 
his  protests  against  the  flotation 
of  a loan  to  Germany’s  enemies, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be 
spent  on  this  side.  He  is  doing 
this  despite  the  inescapable  proof 
that  on  such  a loan  will  depend  the 
prosperity  of  his  adopted  country 
and  countrymen,  and  in  brazen  de- 
fiance of  the  fact  that  only  recently 
Germany  herself  sold  $10,000,000 
of  her  notes  in  Wall  Street.” 


Kim,  in  Mew  York  World 

The  Reigning  Belle 


A Good  Time  to  Remind  Him 


“In  view  of  this  situation  it  is  gratifying 
to  Americans  to  have  prominent  bankers 
with  German  connections  and  sympathies 
announcing  their  approval  of  the 
proposed  credit  as  a patriotic  ne- 
cessity and  indicating  their  desire 
to  share  in  its  establishment. 

Nothing  could  confirm  more  com- 
pletely the  impression  that  it  con- 
stitutes both  a vital  and  a safe  in- 
vestment, and  nothing  could  point 
more  eloquently  to  the  gap  which 
divides  the  American  with  German 
sympathies  from  the  pro-German 
professional. 
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“The  attempt  made  by  certain  of  our  Ger- 
man agitators,”  says  the  Brooklyn  Citizen, 
“to  create  the  impression  that  what  the  al- 
lies were  seeking  was  to  obtain  the  use  of 
American  money  abroad,  has,  of  course, 
failed.  It  was  so  extremely  silly  that  the 
wonder  is  that  even  a German-American 
could  be  induced  to  countenance  it.  All 
that  was  ever  needed  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  was  the  normal 
amount  of  common  sense,  and  this  the  aver- 
age American  happens  to  be  well  furnished 
with.  In  effect,  the  loan  is  a means  of  main- 
taining American  trade.  It  will  secure  for 
our  farmers  and  makers  of  munitions  of 
war,  trade  of  a profitable  kind  that  might 


have  been  sent  elsewhere,  and  it  will  at  no 
point,  nor  in  any  way  embarrass  us  finan- 
cially. The  American  people  are  in  this 
matter  in  the  position  of  a manufacturer 
who  gives  long  credit  to  a thoroughly  sol- 
vent customer,  accommodating  the  latter 
while  making  a handsome  profit  by  the 
operation. 

"The  longer  the  war  continues  the  more 
this  country  stands  to  gain  commercially.” 


Estimates  of  a ten  years’  war  must  be 
based  on  the  idea  that  by  that  time  every- 
body will  be  licked  to  a frazzle. — Washing- 
ton Post. 


IT  OMUV  C OE1  TO  SHOW 
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All  the  King’s  Horses  and  All  the  King's  Men — 
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Just  a Minute,  Please 


THE  BALKAN  SISTERS  AND  THEIR  SUITORS 


DESPITE  King  Ferdinand’s  assurances 
.that  Bulgaria’s  mobilization  is  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  armed 
neutrality,  it  looks  decidedly  at  the  present 
writing  as  if  Bulgaria  had  been  won  over  to 
the  German  cause.  Austro-German  troops 
are  massed  on  the  Serbian  frontier  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  battering  their  way 
through  to  Constantinople.  With  Bulgaria 
as  an  ally,  the  latter  stages  of  the  journey 
would  be  easy.  Bulgaria’s  preparations, 
however,  have  caused  distrust  among  the 
other  Balkan  states.  If  her  intention  is  to 
attack  Servia,  Greece  and  Roumania  will 
become  involved,  and  the  Balkan  cauldron 
will  again  boil  over. 

The  Bulgarian  press  of  all  shades  of  opin- 
ion. according  to  a Havas  agency  dispatch, 
declare  the  mobilization  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand’s army  was  not  ordered  with  aggres- 
sive intention,  but  that  all  Bulgars  recognize 
the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The  semi-offi- 
cial Echo  of  Bulgaria  says: 


“Called  to  the  flag,  Bulgarians  as  a peo- 
ple today,  as  they  were  yesterday,  are  ani- 
mated with  a desire  for  peace,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  firmly  are  decided  to  make 
good  their  claims,  the  legitimacy  of  which 
is  recognized  by  the  entire  world.” 

The  same  newspaper  asks:  “Is  it  still 

possible  to  reconcile  peace  with  justice?” 
and  “Will  diplomacy  again  show  itself  equal 
to  the  occasion  ?’’ 

Bulgaria's  sincerity,  however,  in  view  of 
recent  developments,  is  doubted.  Thus,  the 
Rusky  Slavoe,  the  most  influential  Moscow 
newspaper,  in  a discussion  of  the  situation 
says  editorially: 

“After  the  unexpected  mobilization  of  the 
Greek  army  the  Sofia  diplomats  hastened  to 
tell  us  that  armed  neutrality  was  its  aim  and 
not  a demonstration  against  Serbia.  Some 
even  said  that  the  mobilization  was  for  self- 
protection against  a threatened  Austro-Ger- 
man invasion.  If  that  is  so,  how  is  it  that 
the  ports  of  Varna  and  Burgas  arc  mined? 

ess 
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Other  Sofia  diplomats  say  that  Bulgaria, 
after  mobilizing,  will  take  no  further  action 
unless  its  interests  are  infringed. 

"The  real  meaning  of  the  Bulgarian  mob- 
ilization, we  believe,  is  that  Bulgaria  wants 
Serbia  to  surrender  Macedonia.  It  goes 
without  saying,  however,  that  if  Serbia  were 
to  do  so  Bulgaria  would  give  no  guaranty 
of  future  neutrality,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
such  guaranties  cannot  be  made  while  the 
present  government  of  King  Ferdinand  ex- 
ists." 

According  to  the  German  press,  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  which  way  the 
Balkan  cat  will  jump.  The  Taegliche  Rund- 
schau sums  up  the  situation  thus: 

“A  Greater  Bulgaria  is  possible  only  at 
the  expense  of  Servia,  and  after  she  has 


been  utterly  crushed  and  incapacitated.  Bul- 
garia is  perfectly  well  aware  of  this.  Hence 
her  interests  direct  her  to  our  side.  Her 
decision  will  draw  with  it  Roumania,  who, 
for  fear  of  Russia  and  in  mistrust  of  Austria, 
has  hitherto  held  in  her  hands  a false  card, 
which,  however,  she  has  fortunately  not 
dared  to  play.  Now,  with  each  successive 
day  of  our  Russian  campaign,  Roumania's 
fear  of  the  northern  colossus  diminishes, 
while  it  adds  further  assurance  to  our  pros- 
pects of  Roumanian  cooperation.  Alto- 
gether, the  occurrences  in  the  western  thea- 
ter of  war  are  losing  importance  in  propor- 
tion as  our  interests  augment  in  the  Balkans 
and  the  Near  East,  where,  apparently,  the 
great  decisive  results  of  the  war  may  be 
expected." 

In  the  Berliner  Tage- 
blatt  we  read  the  follow- 
ing, written  evidently  with 
an  air  of  self-assurance: 
“We  are  approaching  a 
moment  which  will  never 
happen  again.  We  Ger- 
mans, one  way  or  the 
other,  must  get  a free  way 
to  Constantinople,  whether 
it  be  with  Bulgaria  or  with 
Roumania.  In  the  Balkans 
there  is  a sure  gain  for 
those  who  fight  with  us. 
Germany  will  ultimately 
find  a world  political  suc- 
cess crowning  this  war.” 
According  to  the  Ham- 
burger Fremdenblatt,  t h e 
allies'  hopes  of  winning 
over  the  Balkans  are  for- 
ever doomed.  This  news- 
paper declares: 

“It  is  scarcely  to  be  as- 
sumed that  the  quadruple 
entente  can  entertain  any 
serious  hopes  about  the 
success  of  its  plotting  in 
the  Balkans.  The  whole 
business  is  a gigantic  bluff 
intended  to  hide  from  the 
world  the  fact  that  diplo- 
matically, too,  the  entente 
has  arrived  at  the  end  of 
its  resources.  The  Balkan 
states  do  not  dream  of 
yielding  even  an  inch  to 
the  allies.  Bulgaria,  in 


■'LOLA."  In  Lkt  Bit  Stick 

On  the  Auction  Block 

King  Ferdinand  offers  Bulgaria  to  the  highest  bidder. 
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t.  JvimcK , in  nisnge  aidtntr  '&> 
THE  MARRIAGE  OF  REASON 


Italy:  “What  does  that  woman  want?" 

Nicholas:  “That’s  Serbia,  the  silly  thing;  she  thinks  she  has  a prior  claim  on  me.” 
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CA^dd.,  in  new  1 0f*  evening  nun d nun  i ul>u»u.u*  to. 

"Let  me  in,  please  I" 


particular,  does  not  consider  that  the  time 
has  come  for  her  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  world  war.  When  that  time  does  come 
her  intervention  will  certainly  not  be  on  the 
side  of  our  enemies.  The  certainty  that 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey  cannot  be 
conquered  at  the  Dardanelles  is  already  be- 
ing whistled  by  every  sparrow  on  the  roof 
of  every  house  in  the  Balkans. 

The  future  movements  of  the  Bal- 
kan states  will  be  decided  solely 
by  the  central  European  powers." 

London  still  has  hopes  that  in 
spite  of  the  reported  Turco-Bul- 
garian  agreement,  by  which  Bul- 
garia was  ceded  the  Dedeagatch 
railway,  King  Ferdinand  will  re- 
main loyal  to  the  entente  powers. 

"It  is  improbable,”  declares  the 
London  News  and  Leader,  “that 
Bulgaria  could  have  bartered  her 
neutrality  at  so  low  a price.  Agree- 
ment or  no  agreement,  her  hands 
must  be  assumed  to  be  still  free 
On  the  other  side  are  ranged  fac- 
tors of  varying  significance.  Ruma- 
nia, at  least,  is  making  it  daily 
clearer  by  her  rigorous  veto  on  the 
passage  of  munitions  that  her  de- 
cision is  finally  taken.  As  to  that 
the  German  Press  is  under  no  illu- 


sions, certain  papers  even  fixing 
. the  date  when  her  army  will  be  in 
the  field.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Rumanian  activity  will  be  mate- 
rially stimulated  by  the  Russian 
successes  in  Galicia.  Indeed, 
through  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula 
the  Tsar’s  assumption  of  the  chief 
command,  auspiciously  coinciding 
with  Russian  victories  in  the  region 
where  the  fortunes  of  the  cam- 
paign most  intimately  concern  the 
Balkans,  must  substantially  sim- 
plify the  task  of  the  Entente  diplo- 
macy.” 

An  optimistic  view  of  the  situa- 
tion is  taken  likewise  by  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Express,  which  says: 
"Germany  and  Austria  are  trying 
to  terrify  Bulgaria  to  remain  neu- 
tral and  to  make  that  neutrality 
more  benevolent  to  the  Central 
Powers.  That  is  the  best  they  can 
hope  for,  because  Bulgarian  sol- 
diers would  never  fight  for  the 
Turks  and  Austrians  against  Russia  what- 
ever their  Government  might  command. 
Sofia  has  been  told  that  Germany  proposes 
to  attack  and  conquer  Servia  and  to  open 
up  the  road  to  Turkey,  but  this  is  almost 
certainly  bluff.  If  it  were  an  easy  matter 
to  conquer  Servia  she  would  have  been  con- 
quered months  ago,  and  the  middle-aged 
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German  burghers  whom  Germany  could 
spare  for  warfare  in  the  southeast  are  not 
mountain  climbers,  and  are  certainly  un- 
fitted to  subdue  the  Servians’  stubborn  re- 
sistance." 

Bulgaria’s  mobilization  is  interpreted  by 
the  New  York  Sun  as  no  less  than  an  act 
of  war  directed  against  Serbia,  and  believes 
that  war  between  these  two  nations  is  in- 
evitable. The  benefit  that  the  Teutonic  al- 
lies may  derive,  however,  is  considered  by 
this  newspaper  problematical.  Says  the 
Sun: 

"The  setting  on  foot  of  the  Bulgarian 
forces  is  so  obvious  a threat  at  the  rear  of 
Serbia  and  by  that  threat  so  seriously  com- 
promises the  Serbian  defence  at  a critical 
moment  that  it  amounts  in  its  effect  to  an 
act  of  war. 

"Rumania  and  Greece,  the  natural  sec- 
onds of  Serbia,  have  indeed  the  option  to 
abstain  from  hostilities  with  Bulgaria.  It 
is  apparent  even  that  the  Bulgarian  policy 


aims  at  overawing  them  into  standing  aside 
and  letting  the  contest  go  by  default. 
Should  both  these  States,  and  even  Serbia, 
through  pressure  of  need,  avoid  meeting  the 
brandished  sword  of  Bulgaria  the  Bulgarian 
menace  will  be  equally  felt  Not  a man 
less  is  needed  by  Serbia  against  the  Bul- 
garian front  because  of  the  protestations  of 
neutrality  which  accompany  the  decree  of 
mobilization.  Experience,  recent  and  bit- 
ter, that  of  Bulgaria's  attack  on  her  allies  in 
time  of  truce,  forming  the  opening  of  the 
second  Balkan  War,  proves  the  Bulgarians 
a faithless  nation  and  signifies  that  they 
would  readily  repeat  this  ruse  of  the  bar- 
barian. Thus  Serbia  will  hardly  gain  by 
avoiding  the  war  which  her  Balkan  enemy 
courts.  Bulgaria  must  know  this;  another 
proof  that  she  is  arming  not  for  neutrality 
but  for  earnest.  Great  as  the  effect  of  Bul- 
garia’s action  may  be  on  the  Balkans,  the 
assistance  that  it  will  bring  to  the  Dar- 
danelles is  problematical.” 


JACK  WALKER,  in  London  Daily  Graphic 

IF  IT  WASN’T  FOR  THE  BALKANS  IN  BETWEEN 
Turkey:  “Come  along,  William,  with  those  shells  and  things.  I’m  waiting." 
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Showing  the  Door  to  Dr. 
Dumba 


AS  one  of  our  newspaper  paragraphers 
observed,  it  wasn’t  so  much  what  Doc- 
tor Dumba  did,  as  the  clumsy  way  in 
which  he  did  it,  that  made  him  a laugh- 
ing stock  for  all  America.  Americans,  we 
are  reminded,  can  appreciate  the  genius  of  a 
Wallingford;  they  will  take  off  their  hats 
to  the  sharper  who  can  “get  away  with  it.” 
It  is  the  man  who  bungles  a job  who  loses 
caste  in  Yankceland.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten of  the  “stupid  diplomacy”  of  the  Teu- 
tons, but  the  crude  plot  hatched  up  by 
Ambassador  Dumba  out-amateurs  an  ama- 
teur. 

That  plans  of  mice  and  men  oft  gang 
agley  was  proved  in  the  arrest  in  London 
of  an  American  newspaper  correspondent, 
James  F.  J.  Archibald,  with  letters  from 
Doctor  Dumba,  Captain  von  Papen,  military 
attache  of  the  German  embassy  at  Wash- 
ington, and  others,  of  a rather  amazing 
nature.  Doctor  Dumba’s  missives  were 
addressed  to  Baron  von  Burian,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  foreign  minister,  and  revealed  a 
plot  to  incite  strikes  among  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  workmen  in  the  American 
ammunition  factories.  His  references  to 
President  Wilson,  the  “self-willed,”  and  his 
later  criticism  of  the  chief  executive  in  his 
statement  of  the  case  do  not  altogether 
enhance  his  popularity.  The  president  has 
demanded  his  recall,  and  at  the  present 
writing  is  waiting  authoritative  word  from 
Vienna.  Similarly  Captain  von  Papen’s 
term,  “idiotic  Yankees,”  has  caused  much 
resentment.  The  fear  that  Vienna  would 
retaliate,  hand  our  own  ambassador  his 
passports,  and  sever  diplomatic  relations 
with  this  country,  was  evidently  unfounded. 
Many  of  the  American  newspapers  in  their 
comments  on  the  case,  point  out  that  Doc- 
tor Dumba’s  chief  offense  was  the  employ- 
ment of  an  American  citizen  with  American 
passports  in  the  delivery  of  his  message. 

Not  since  the  retirement  of  Bryan  from 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  have  the  car- 
toonists had  so  good  an  opportunity.  Car- 
toons, both  ludicrous  and  serious,  have 
appeared  by  the  score.  “No;  this  is  Amer- 
ica,” the  workingman  is  represented  as 
saying  as  the  ambassador  approaches  him 


with  his  strike  plans.  Again  the  American 
laboring  man  is  pictured  with  his  hands 
up,  as  Doctor  Dumba,  disguised  as  a road 
agent,  and  armed  with  a brace  of  revolvers, 
demands  his  job  or  his  life.  The  kaiser,  as 
a walking  delegate,  pastes  a notice  to  a 
factory  wall  warning  all  Gcrman-Americans 
that  they  are  amenable  to  the  penal  code  of 
Germany,  and  must  quit  work  in  the  ammu- 
nition factories,  or  be  prosecuted  on  charge 
of  treason.  Dumba  is  seen  on  top  a fac- 
tory chimney,  perspiring  after  having  been 
smoked  out.  In  a field  labeled  “Industries” 
a polecat  is  rapidly  disappearing  as  Uncle 
Sam  goes  gunning  after  the  animal.  Dumba 
is  tossed  into  the  ocean  by  the  recoil  of  his 
own  gun,  which,  loaded  with  strike  plans, 
he  is  discharging  at  an  American  factory. 
Uncle  Sam  has  caught  him  in  the  act  of 
placing  a bomb  under  a munitions  plant, 
and  grasping  the  offender  by  the  scat  of  his 
trousers,  demands,  “Whose  country  is  this, 
anyway?” 

Bradley,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  pic- 
tures in  two  circles  Doctor  Dumba’s  grief. 
In  one,  labeled  “In  Harsh  America,”  a line 
of  workmen  is  seen  drawing  their  wages  at 
the  pay  window,  while  the  ambassador  sobs 
something  to  the  effect  that  his  “poor  down- 
trodden fellow  countrymen  are  no  more 
than  white  slaves.”  The  contrasting  circle 
shows  them  in  their  “free  and  happy  home,” 
mown  down  by  a fierce  cannonade. 

Another  cartoonist  shows  Doctor  Dumba 
seated  at  a table  upon  which  is  a lighted 
lamp.  A dog,  representing  “Strike  Agita- 
tion,” pulls  dangerously  at  the  tablecloth, 
and  Uncle  Sam,  pointing  an  accusing  finger 
at  the  dog’s  master,  commands  him  to  take 
his  pet  outside.  The  Newark  Evening  News 
has  Uncle  Sam  and  Dumba  seated  at  a 
table  upon  which  is  spread  a lunch.  Dumba, 
evidently  the  guest,  bolts  a huge  mouthful 
of  “strikes,”  while  he  upsets  a cup  con- 
taining “propaganda.”  In  a cartoon  enti- 
tled “Strange  Duties  of  a Diplomat,”  Dumba 
appears  in  the  act  of  mining  and  dynamit- 
ing an  American  factory,  while  Uncle  Sam, 
armed  with  a big  stick  “whittled  not  too 
fine.”  discovers  him  and  catches  him  red- 
handed.  Dozens  of  cartoons  point  the  way 
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KIR6Y,  in  New  York  World 


A Life  Member 


conduct  under  the  laws  of  their 
fatherland.  Even  if,  as  a result  of 
the  announcement  that  he  was  in 
duty  bound  to  make,  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  workmen  should  have 
stopped  work,  that  was  nothing  but 
their  good  right,  and  doubly  so  in 
free  America. 

"We  learn,”  the  Vossiche  Zeit- 
ung  adds,  “that  printed  sheets 
demanding  the  destruction  of 
American  munitions  factories  have 
occasionally  been  inserted  secretly 
in  German  newspapers  sent  to 
America.  Propaganda  of  this  sort 
is  as  criminal  as  it  is  silly.  It  can- 
not be  described  otherwise  than  as 
grave  misconduct." 

The  newspaper  adds  a warning 
against  a continuation  of  the  prac- 
tice it  condemns. 

The  attitude  of  the  German- 
American  press  and  the  Slovak 
press  in  America  toward  the 
Dumlia  affair  throws  an  interest- 
ing sidelight  on  the  ambassador's 


to  the  door,  or  picture  the  diplomat 
as  sliding  either  on  the  ice  or  down 
the  stairway  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  The  St.  Louis  Star 
represents  him  hiking  back  home, 
bearing  a “banner  with  a strange 
device,”  which  says:  “U,  S.  Pa- 
tience at  an  end.”  Under  the  cap- 
tion “The  Mail  without  a Country," 
Bradley  pictures  him  clinging  sadly 
to  a hyphen  which  bridges  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

President  Wilson’s  courteous 
note  stating  that  Doctor  Dumba’s 
recall  would  be  acceptable  seems 
to  have  tempered  the  Berlin  news- 
papers, which  discussed  the  matter 
in  tones  of  reserve.  The  Tageblatt 
comments  on  the  friendly  spirit  of 
the  note,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Washington  asks,  not 
demands,  the  ambassador’s  recall, 
and  wishes  a continuance  of  pleas- 
ant relations.  According  to  the 
Vossiche  Zeitung,  however,  the 
ambassador  only  did  his  duty  when 
he  called  the  attention  of  subjects 
of  the  monarchy  employed  in  mu- 
nitions factories  working  for  the 
allies  to  the  criminality  of  their 


W tbS  ItK,  in  Ntw  York  Globe  cuwwlu,  H.  T.  Wi-toster. 


"For  they're  canning  Dr.  Dumba,  you  can  hear  the  dead  march 

play— 

The  people  they  are  at  the  wharf — they're  canning  him  today; 
They  have  taken  all  his  liter  chure — they’ve  took  hia  scheme* 

away, 

And  they're  canning  Dr.  Dumba  in  the  morning.** 
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On  HU  Way 

standing  among  his  “white  slaves,”  as  he 
terms  his  fellow  countrymen.  Newspapers 
like  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  and 
the  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung  admit 
that  President  Wilson  acted  prop- 
erly, but  call  his  attention  to  acts 
quite  as  flagrant  as  Doctor  Dum- 
ba’s,  they  allege,  on  the  part  of 
the  allies'  representatives.  Thus, 

Horace  L.  Brand,  editor  of  the  Illi- 
nois Staats-Zeitung  says: 

"President  Wilson  has  taken  a 
decided  stand.  We  all  approve  of 
it.  German-Amcricans  will  ap- 
prove of  it.  It  is  a stand  for  non- 
interference, even  in  a legal  way, 
in  our  international  affairs  by  for- 
eigners. 

"It  is  a poor  rule  that  does  not 
work  both  ways.  America  may  not 
hereafter,  even  in  a perfectly  legal 
way,  interfere  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Mexico,  nor  of  any  other 
foreign  country,  without  incurring 
the  condemnation  of  President 
Wilson. 

“It  is  an  unjust  and  unenforce- 
able rule  that  does  work  against 
Ambassador  Dumba  and  does  not 


work  against  Ambassador  Cecil 
Spring-Rice  with  the  same  prompt- 
ness and  equal  severity  for  his 
interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  this  country.  With  equal 
rapidity  and  severity  the  rule  now 
pronounced  as  effective  should  be 
applied  to  the  French,  the  German, 
the  Russian,  and  the  Italian  am- 
bassadors.” 

Says  Herman  Riddcr,  in  the  New 
Yorker  Staats-Zeitung: 

"The  necessity  of  requesting  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of 
Hungary  to  recall  his  representa- 
tive near  the  person  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  as  re- 
grettable as  it  was  made  inevitable 
by  the  activities  of  Dr.  Dumba. 

"After  a long  career  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  his  country, 
marked  by  a display  of  astuteness 
endowed  upon  few  men  and  by  a 
regard  for  diplomatic  amenities  of 
the  highest  order,  an  ending  of 
such  gross  disrespect  to  a country 
perhaps  the  most  friendly  of  neu- 
trals to  his  own,  is  particularly  unfortunate. 

"We  have  held  Dr.  Dumba  in  high  re- 
spect. Those  who  have  known  him  per- 
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CARTER,  in  New  York  Evening  Sun 

Going!  Going — I 

sonally  will  regret  extremely  to  see  him  go, 

“Any  diplomatic  agent,  however,  and 
we  have  had  many  such  accredited  to  Wash- 
ington, who  so  far  {orgets  himself 
as  to  assume  to  bring  it  within  the 
province  of  his  duties  or  privileges 
to  foment  industrial  or  other  trou- 
ble in  this  country  forfeits  by  such 
act  the  credentials  which  he  brings 
with  him. 

"There  are  other  matters,  how- 
ever, which  demand  the  same  dis- 
play of  prompt  assertion  that  we 
are  no  longer  an  appanage  of  a 
European  crown  but  an  independ- 
ent people,  big  enough  and  ready 
enough  to  defend  ourselves  against 
all  assailants. 

"We  have  been  imposed  upon  by 
all  of  the  nations  party  to  the  pres- 
ent war.  We  have  resisted  this 
imposition  only  when  it  lias  ema- 
nated from  the  Teutonic  allies.  We 
have  overlooked  interference  with 
our  rights  when  it  has  been  com- 
mitted by  their  enemies." 

Turning  to  the  Slovak  press, 
we  find  the  New  Yorksky  Dcnnik 


bitterly  resenting  Doctor  Dumba’s 
interference.  This  newspaper  ad- 
dresses some  sharp  words  to  the 
offender,  thus: 

"The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  deemed  fit  to  inform 
your  Government  that  you  should 
be  recalled.  This  act  on  the  part 
uf  President  Wilson  is  a very  len- 
ient one,  considering  your  offense. 
Least  to  say,  you  should  have  been 
handed  your  passports,  and  given 
twenty-four  hours’  time  to  leave 
this  country,  for,  had  some  one 
committed  an  act  of  such  gross  of- 
fense in  your  country,  he  would 
have  been  jailed,  watched  by  the 
gendarmes,  with  sharp  bayonets, 
and  not  permitted  to  see  his  rela- 
tives or  a lawyer.  By  this  gentle- 
manly act  of  our  President  you 
ought  to  profit,  for  by  it  you  have 
learned  that  justice  is  dealt  out 
here  even  to  people  of  your  caliber. 

"If  your  compatriots,  the  Mag- 
yars, care  to  wear  the  badge  of 
your  stigma,  by  calling  them  ig- 
norant. it  is  none  of  our  affair. 
But  we,  the  Slovaks,  must  strenuously  ob- 
ject to  your  remark.  We  have  nothing  in 
common  with  you,  neither  with  your  office 
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nor  with  your  Government.  Our  officials  stir  up  strikes  in  American  factories.  He 

arc  the  officials  of  the  United  States,  our  has  further  committed  the  offense  of  em- 

laws  are  those  of  this  country,  and  our  home  ploying  an  American  citizen  to  carry  secret 
is  no  more  Hungary,  where  the  laws  are  despatches  to  Vienna  under  the  protection 
only  for  the  lords  and  the  rich,  and  where  of  an  American  passport.  The  latter  olfense 

the  poor  man  is  a slave,  and  where  the  Slo-  is  in  some  respects  even  more  serious  than 

vak  is  persecuted  because  he  is  a Slovak.”  the  former.  When  the  Government  of  any 

The  British  press  hails  with  delight  the  country  gives  a passport  to  one  of  its  citi- 

ambassador’s  dismissal.  "In  this  country,”  zens  it  virtually  pledges  itself  that  the  holder 
says  the  London  Evening  News,  “we  are  will  behave  peaceably  towards  the  country 
not  surprised  by  the  Dumba  revelations.  which  is  to  protect  him.” 

The  only  thing  that  surprises  us  is  that  any  Says  the  London  Daily  Express: 

diplomat  should  have  believed  that  such  "Dr.  Dumba,  the  Austrian  Ambassador, 

plotting  could  be  kept  secret.”  in  his  eagerness  to  emulate  his  colleagues, 

Under  the  caption  “A  Lesson  in  Behav-  went  a little  too  far.  He  began  by  plotting 

ior,”  the  London  Daily  Graphic  says:  to  bring  about  strikes  in  American  fac- 

"Neither  Count  Bernstorff  nor  Dr.  Dumba  torics.  That  was  not  original,  and  it  does 

seems  to  have  been  able  to  realise  in  prac-  not  appear  to  have  been  successful.  He 

tice  that  the  sole  business  of  an  Ambassador  went  on  to  a ‘flagrant  violation  of  diplo- 

is  to  act  as  the  representative  of  his  Gov-  matic  propriety’  by  sending  an  account  of 
ernment  in  the  capital  of  a friendly  Power,  his  plans  to  Vienna  by  an  American  de- 

Emphatically  it  is  not  his  business  to  in-  spatch  bearer  protected  by  an  American 

trigue  with  political  factions  which  may  be  passport.  It  is  for  this  offence  that  Presi- 
hostile  to  the  Government  to  which  he  is  dent  Wilson  has  demanded  Dr.  Dumba's 
accredited,  and  still  less  to  try  to  foment  recall,  but  Mr.  Archibald  also  carried  a 
political  or  industrial  disturbance.  despatch  from  Count  Bernstorff,  which  he 

"Yet  Dr.  Dumba,  apparently  acting  with  was  to  deliver  in  Berlin.  Will  Count  Bern- 

the  full  approval  of  the  Viennese  Foreign  storfTs  recall  be  demanded,  and,  if  not,  why 
Office,  has  by  his  own  confession  tried  to  not?” 


“POi in  tendon  freeing  Mows 

Dr.  Dumba:  “It's  true  I placed  the  bim-bomb 

under  your  chair,  but  I think  I have  a right  to  cause 
a bang!" 

Uncle  Sam:  “Well,  don't  bang  the  door  as  you 

go  out.* 


From  London  Daily  txpttis 


PRINCE  BALAAM  AND  HIS  DUMBASS 


Dumba:  “Strafe  Archibald,  not  mel' 
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Fritz  Promises  to  Be  a 
Good  Dog  Now 


THE  U-boat  controversy  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  despite 
the  “Arabic"  and  “Hesperian"  inci- 
dents, which  seemed  to  belie  the  assurances 
of  Herr  von  Jagow,  the  German  foreign 
minister,  seems  today  nearer  a peaceful  set- 
tlement than  ever  before.  It  is  true  that 
rather  lame  excuses  have  been  made  over 
the  sinking  of  the  “Arabic.”  No  sensible 
person  believes  for  a moment  that  this  liner 
on  an  errand  of  mercy  intended  to  ram  a 
German  submarine.  Germany’s  complete 
disavowal,  however,  and  an  offer  of  a cash 
indemnity  for  the  lives  lost,  disposes  of  the 
issue.  In  other  respects  advices  from  Ber- 
lin are  encouraging.  We  are  promised 
that  Fritz  hereafter  will  be  made  to  bark 
before  he  bites.  In  other  words,  according 
to  Herr  von  Jagow,  “enemy  passenger  ships 
will  not  be  subjected  to  attack  without 
warning,  provided  they  respect  the  regular 


maritime  code,  and  will  be  sunk  only  when 
opportunity  for  safety  of  passengers  and 
crew  is  given.  Instructions  to  German  sub- 
marine officers  on  this  point  are  very  pre- 
cise and  definite,  and  go  as  far  as  possible 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  error  or  acci- 
dent.” 

That  any  compromise  whatsoever  is  un- 
popular in  Germany  may  be  gathered  from 
the  tone  of  her  newspapers.  In  a discussion 
of  the  “Arabic,”  Count  Reventlow,  the  naval 
writer,  urges: 

“Whatever  the  facts  may  have  been,  the 
German  empire  has  neither  reason  nor  occa- 
sion to  offer  apologies.  German  subma- 
rine warfare  against  England’s  sea-borne 
trade  will  be  extensively  and  intensively  in- 
creased the  longer  the  war  lasts.”  Count 
Reventlow  is  rather  scornful  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  American  passengers  were 
guests.  “We  really  cannot  see  what  differ- 


From  News  ol  the  World,  London 


TIME  TO  ACT 

Jonathan:  “Say,  Wilson.  Your  vacillation  is  bringing  me  into  contempt.  We  must  act.' 
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EVANS,  ro  Baltimore  American 


up  in  arms  against  the  idea  that  German  subma- 
rines should  cease  to  torpedo  passenger  ships 
without  preliminary  warning.  The  Nachrichten, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  mouthpieces  of  Admiral  von 

Tirpitz,  declares: 

“It  comes  to  this:  that  after  spending  valuable 
time  in  examining  a steamer  the  submarine,  which 
meanwhile  is  running  all  sorts  of  risks,  not  only 
from  the  steamer  herself  but  from  the  torpedo 
boats,  aeroplanes,  motorboats,  armed  trawlers, 
and  yachts  which  arc  summoned  by  wireless  mes- 
sages, is  still  further  burdened  with  the  duty  of 
bringing  the  lives  of  noncombatants  into  security. 

“The  question  arises,  what  is  security?  Docs 
it  constitute  security  when  passengers  and  crew- 
have  been  transferred  to  the  steamer’s  boats? 
That  depends  on  many  circumstances,  on  the 
state  of  the  weather,  the  atmosphere,  the  sea,  the 
time  of  day  or  night,  distance  from  the  nearest 


ence  this  makes.  We  suppose  an 
American  remains  an  American  even 
if  he  did  not  pay  his  passage.” 

The  Hamburg  papers  appear  to  be 


THE  GREAT  EMANCIPATOR 
Now  Unshackle  Her  Feet,  Mr.  President 
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THE  DICTATOR 

Wilson  Writes  to  the  Tune  of  England.  Germany  Torpedoes  to  the  Same  Tune 
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land,  chances  of  rescue,  and  so  forth.” 
A decidedly  threatening  tone  is  noticeable 
in  the  Frcmdenblatt,  which  says: 

“Should  but  one  single  German  U-boat 
be  destroyed,  or  even  should  its  existence 
merely  be  imperiled,  through  the  treacher- 
ous attack  of  an  English  passenger  steamer 
which  has  been  summoned  to  lay  to,  our 


v/ 

‘ 

YMi 


present  concessions  instantly  become  null 
and  void. 

“All  the  world  shall  then  know  who  is 
the  guilty  party,  and  that  it  is  not  on  the 
side  of  our  enemies,  but  on  ours  that  the 
spirit  of  true  humanitarianism  is  to  be 
found,  whereas  the  vile  English  foe  will  for 
all  time  be  stained  with  the  shame  of  hav- 
ing proved  himself  the  father  of  the  great- 
est, the  most  despicable,  the  most  infernal 
of  all  crimes.” 

The  British  press,  which  claims  to  have 
a better  acquaintance  with  German  meth- 
ods of  warfare  than  we  have  in  the  United 
States,  is  frankly  skeptical  as  to  the  value 
of  Berlin’s  promises.  Incidentally,  the  idea 
that  Great  Britain  as  her  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  civilized  warfare  lift  her  long- 
distance blockade,  is  laughed  out  of  court 


TARRETT,  in  New  York  Tribunt 


“As  a great  concession,  I’ll  let  you  live.” 
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0.  BRANDT,  In  Kladdtradalsch  g 


Anxious  Neptune  (to  his  daughters) : "For  heaven’s  sake,  children,  don’t  stir  up  any 
sea.  There's  an  American  passenger  ship  over  there,  and  if  anything  should  happen 
to  her,  I’ll  get  a note  from  Wilson.’’ 
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Just  as  We  Were  About  to  Strike 
by  the  majority  of  the  London  newspapers. 
Says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

"Germany  proposes  to  resume  the  garb 
of  civilisation,  in  the  hope  that  she 
may  regain  some  of  the  advantages 
of  legitimate  warfare,  and  that,  if 
American  lives  are  lost,  the  blame 
may  be  placed  upon  the  obstinacy 
of  British  captains.  The  trap  is 
rather  too  plainly  set  for  this 
country  to  walk  into.  The  wolf 
docs  not  cease  to  be  a wolf  because 
it  finds  sheepskin  a convenient  cov- 
ering. Germany  has  made  her  bed, 
and  she  must  lie  upon  it.  Those 
who  run  up  the  black  flag  and  find 
it  does  not  pay  cannot  exchange 
at  their  own  will  to  the  status  of 
honourable  belligerents.  She  is 
welcome  to  attempt  what  bargains 
she  can  with  neutral  Powers.  For 
ourselves,  we  have  taken  her  meas- 
ure, and  have  no  offers  to  make  to 
her  disillusioned  impotence.  The 
Devil  who  is  sick  must  do  his 
sainting  without  a salary." 

"Military  necessity,”  declares  the 
London  Evening  News,  “is  the 
creed  of  the  German  war-book.” 

"This  means."  the  News  contin- 


ues, "that  whenever  it  appears  to 
be  to  Germany’s  advantage  to 
break  her  promises  she  may  do 
so,  and  therefore  the  original  rules 
or  promises  have  no  more  mean- 
ing than  had  her  pledge  to  respect 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

"That  is  what  we  have  got  to  re- 
member when  the  war  is  over,  and 
the  moral  is  that  we  must  place 
no  reliance  whatever  on  German 
promises,  but  see  that  Germany 
keeps  her  word  because  we  have 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
break  it.” 

“Exactly  how  long  the  patience 
of  Dr.  Wilson,"  says  the  London 
News  and  Leader,  “will  stand  the 
strain  we  do  not  know,  but  what 
surprises  a good  many  people  is 
his  apparently  boundless  trust  in 
German  promises  and  professions. 
The  lessons  of  the  violation  of  Bel- 
gian neutrality  and  of  the  rules  of 
civilised  warfare  in  countless  in- 
stances have  apparently  been  lost 
upon  him.  True  they  have  not  directly 
affected  the  lives  or  property  of  American 
citizens  except  in  the  case  of  the  pirate 


KIRBY.  in  Beet  talk  War  Id 

The  New  Lew  Class 
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SUBMARINE  WARFARE  AS  CHANGED  ACCORDING  TO  MR.  WILSON’S 

WISHES 


W.  TRIER,  In  Luslige  Blaelter  © 

"Then  we  will  put  up  a target  10  that  the  British  will  be  sure  to  hit  us." 
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"Beware I Don  t torpedo!  Americans  on  board 


"Beg  pardon.  Permit  me  to  present  you  with  this 
bouquet. 


"And  allow  my  band  to  play  ‘Yankee 
Doodle.’  " 
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docd,  and  after  the  President  has 
despatched  two  thousand  more  ul- 
timate, penultimate,  final,  absolute- 
ly final,  last  and  Very  Last  Notes, 
Old  Glory  may  decide  to  state  offi- 
cially that  it  is  annoyed  with  Ger- 
many, and  to  follow  that  up  by 
arming.  This  will  be  a slow  proc- 
ess, no  doubt.  Mr.  Bryan's  spirited 
remark  about  someone  stamping 
on  the  soil  of  the  U.  S.  and  im- 
mediately finding  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a million  fighting  men 
in  arms  was,  of  course,  ‘hot  air.* 
Still,  by  the  time  the  war  is  at  an 
end  the  United  States  may  possess 
an  army  capable  of  taking  the  field 
against  modern  troops,  and  a navy 
effective  both  in  ships  and  person- 
nel. And  an  uncomfortable  mo- 
ment that  will  be  for  Germany.** 
According  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  Germany  can  well  afford 
to  make  concessions  in  the  U-boat 
matter,  as,  despite  the  “frightful- 
ness” of  her  submarine  operations, 
campaign  at  sea,  but  even  here  he  appears  her  losses  in  this  field  far  outweigh  her 
willing  to  accept  from  day  to  day  such  gains.  Thus  the  Tribune  declares: 
excuses  as  may  be  offered.  His 
great  aim  has  been  to  avoid  a rup- 
ture with  Germany,  and  in  this  he 
has  so  far  succeeded,  but  Germany 
knows  how  keen  he  is  to  steer  clear 
of  trouble,  and  it  is  obvious,  at 
any  rate  to  others,  that  she  has 
taken  every  possible  advantage  of 
the  fact.” 

From  far-off  Australia  comes 
some  rather  interesting  comment 
on  the  situation.  We  quote  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  the  Syd- 
ney Bulletin: 

“The  German  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  a wretched  diplomatist, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to 
the  present  time,  but  never  more 
so  than  in  his  boorish  handling  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  Let  it  he  granted  that 
at  present  the  Land  of  the  Tin 
Ham  appears  a safe  thing  to  kick. 

Yet  constant  assault  wears  away 
the  epidermis,  causing  the  hum- 
blest of  God’s  creatures  to  revolt 
at  last— often  with  deadly  effect. 

After  the  U.  S.  A.  have  had  most  CARTER,  in  New  York  Evening  Sun 
of  their  mercantile  marine  torpe-  »Gott  strafe  der  land  lubbers!" 


KIRBY,  in  New  York  World 

"Gott  strafe  den  Kaiser!" 
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The  German  Gretchen  (to  the  American  Traveler) : “I  have  now  done  so  much  (or 
you  that  soon  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  me  to  do.” 
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"Seemingly  what  is  needed,”  says 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  "is  a strict  re- 
definition of  the  procedure  proper  to 
a peaceable  ship.  We  can  take  from 
the  Germans  the  excuse  that  a ship 
was  armed.  We  can  insist  that  its 
peaceable  character  shall  be  beyond 
equivocation  and  suspicion.  We  can 
demand  of  the  British  that  their  pas- 
senger ships  which  carry  Americans, 
and  expose  them  to  German  mistakes, 
shall  be  beyond  reproach  in  their  sub- 
scription to  the  rules  of  the  sea. 

“If  German 
mistakes  arc  to 
be  avoided  and 
German  excuses 
made  invalid,  the 
passenger  ships 
must  be  cleared 
of  all  suspicion. 
German  conten- 
tions regarding 
the  character  of 
t h c liners  arc 
extravagant  and 
outside  of  rea- 
son.” 


The  Kaiser:  "I  apol- 
ogize for  everything 
(psychologically)." 

"When  Ger- 
many promised 
to  modify  her 
submarine  pro- 
gramme in  order 
to  meet  to  some 
extent  the  de- 
mands of  the 
United  States  she 
evidently  did  so 
knowing  that  she 
was  surrendering 
nothing  of  mili- 
tary value.  She  was  probably  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  abandon  a fruitless 
policy  and  to  conceal  her  retreat  in 
a measure  behind  a tardy  acknowledg- 
ment of  neutral  rights  at  sea,  which 
would  be  greatly  to  her  political  ad- 
vantage in  that  it  would  remove  the 
possibility  of  war  with  the  United 
States. 

"It  can  be  no  surprise  if  the  facts, 
when  fully  disclosed,  show  that  Ger- 
many has  pursued  her  own  interest  in 
partly  yielding  to  American  demands, 
thus  cloaking  over  with  an  appearance 
of  diplomatic  good  will  a military  fail- 
ure from  which  it  would  have  been 
awkward  to  seek  extrication  in  any 
other  way,” 


•‘Not  guilty.  Your 
Honor  ; 1 killed  him 
in  self-defense." 


"No  more  •mistakes,’  Admiral." 

Three  Cartoons  by  Carter,  in  New  York  Evening 
Sun. 
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A.  JOHNSON.  In  Ktadderadatsch  9 

John  Bull  (to  Wilson):  “Write  as  I dictate:  ‘In  spite  of  America’s  long-continued 
friendship  for  Germany,  if  the  imperial  government  should  attempt  to  prevent  the 
delivery  of  munitions  intended  for  the  destruction  of  the  central  powers,  the  United 
States  government  would  consider  this  a deliberately  unfriendly  act.’” 
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WEED,  in  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 


A Mere  Matter  of  Selection 
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From  La  Campana  dt  Gracia.  Barcelona 


The  Falling  of  the  Leaves 
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Jonathan  Finds  That  There’s  Not  Much  in  It 
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WEED,  in  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

The  New  Sick  Man  of  Europe 
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BRINKERHOFF,  in  New  York  Evening  Mail 


The  Watchman 
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PAUL  RIETH,  in  lugend  © 


A NEW  WILSON  NOTE  TO  GERMANY 

“It  would  be  regarded  as  a deliberately  unfriendly  act  to  shoot  at  the  English 
defenses  during  the  visits  of  American  tounsts  to  the  front.” 
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BERNARD  PARTRIDGE,  in  Punch 

THE  ADVANCE  THAT  FAILED 


Kaiser:  “Have  you  had  enough?” 
Ciar:  “No.  Have  YOU?* 
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“Little  Father”  Takes  Com- 
mand at  Crucial  Moment 


THE  German  advance  into  Russia,  while 
it  has  slowed  down  perceptibly,  has 
not  been  without  its  triumphs.  By 
the  occupation  of  Finsk  and  Vilna,  the  in- 
vaders have  established  themselves  on  the 
great  north  and  south  railroad  running  from 
Riga,  on  the  Baltic  Sea  to  Lemberg.  The 
Russians  by  a masterly  retreat  have  man- 
aged to  evade  the  German  encircling  move- 
ment. and  by  keeping  their  army  intact 
have  robbed  the  Teutons  of  a decisive  vic- 
tory. With  winter  coming  on  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  forces  of  von  Hindenburg 
and  von  Mackensen  will  strike  at  Petro- 
grad,  and  the  digging  in  process  which 
would  follow,  would  give  the  exhausted 
Muscovites  time  to  recuperate. 

The  retirement  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nich- 
olas to  a minor  post  in  the  Caucasus,  to 
make  way  for  the  czar  himself  as  com- 
mandcr-in-chief  of  the  Russian  army,  is  a 
move  that  rather  puzzles  the  observer. 


The  grand  duke  is  acknowledged  even  by 
his  enemies  as  one  of  the  greatest  military 
geniuses  of  his  time.  Among  the  officers 
he  is  unpopular,  but  there  is  not  a private 
soldier,  it  is  said,  who  wouldn’t  follow  him 
to  certain  death.  The  London  Daily  Mail 
interprets  the  change  as  being  one  of  great 
significance,  and  as  an  indication  of  the 
gravity  of  the  position. 

"We  may  take  this  to  mean,”  observes  • 
this  newspaper,  ‘‘that  in  the  solemn  hours 
through  which  Russia  is  now  passing  the 
sentiment  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  loy- 
alty which  only  the  Czar's  personal  pres- 
ence can  inspire  is  to  be  invoked  when  all 
else  that  man  can  do  has  been  done.  The 
enemy  in  vast  force  continues  to  advance 
and  to  seek  the  final  battle  in  quest  of 
which  Napoleon  marched  so  far.  It  will 
not  be  forgotten  that  during  the  French 
advance  to  Moscow  in  1812  the  Czar  Alex- 
ander I,  was  present  with  his  armies,  com- 


DOHAHEY,  In  Cleveland  Plaia  Dealer 


“Who's  running  this  show,  anyway?” 
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Changing  Pitchers  in  the  Ninth  Inning 

mantling  them  personally,  till  the  eve  of 
Borodino. 

“Of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  it  will  ever 
be  said  that  he  served  the  Allied  cause 
magnificently.  He  inspired  confi- 
dence in  all  he  met.  His  sincerity, 
simplicity,  and  unfaltering  courage, 
even  in  the  midst  of  calamity,  won 
him  the  devotion  of  the  Russian 
armies  and  the  admiration  of  the 
Russian  people. 

“Civilisation  owes  him  a debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  long  months  dur- 
ing which  he  held  the  Germans  at 
bay  and  occupied  the  attention  of 
nearly  half  their  army,  above  all 
for  the  swift  and  daring  incursion 
into  East  Prussia  which  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  war  relieved  the  ten- 
sion in  the  west.  If  latterly  he  has 
had  to  give  ground,  he  had  against 
him  two  factors  which  will  be  over- 
come with  time  and  for  which  he 
was  in  no  way  answerable — inade- 
quate equipment  and  a railway  sys- 
tem that  did  not  enable  him  to 
parry  the  German  blows." 

Other  London  newspapers  pay 
tribute  to  the  ability  of  the  grand 
duke.  The  Morning  Post  declares: 


"The  Grand  Duke  has  deserved 
nobly  of  his  Sovereign  and  of  his 
country,  earning,  in  the  words  of 
the  Imperial  Rescript,  profound 
confidence.  . . . It  is  fair  to  say 
that  during  the  past  year  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  though  in  retreat, 
has  outgeneraled  the  Germans. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  understand 
the  exact  position  of  affairs  along 
the  Eastern  battle  line;  but  it  may 
be  that  for  Russia  the  worst  is 
over;  that  the  Grand  Duke  has 
weathered  the  crisis;  and  that  the 
advent  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
will  coincide  with  the  turning  of 
the  fortune  of  war.” 

Says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

“The  transference  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  from  the  command 
of  Russia's  main  armies  to  the 
Viceroyalty  of  the  Caucasus  is  an 
event  which  German  commentators 
will  do  their  best  to  distort  into 
invidious  meanings.  But  neither  in 
Russia  nor  among  her  Allies  will 
its  true  bearings  be  misconceived.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Tsar  to  assume  the  personal 
control  of  his  forces  is  the  outcome  of 
searching  convulsions  which  have  for  Rus- 


From  Can-Dura,  Buenos  Ayrts 

The  Bear  Is  an  Animal  Very  Slow  to  Advance, 
but  Very  Swift  to  Retreat 
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The  Beginning  of  the  End 
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sia  all  the  significance  of  a new  birth.  It 
is  the  expression  of  a patriotic  upheaval 
which  could  have  found  no  other  symbol  of 
equal  potency.  But  that  step  made  it  im- 
possible for  many  reasons  that  the  old  and 
new  Commanders-in-Chief  should  work  in 
too  close  proximity,  and  the  appointment 
of  the  Grand  Duke  to  another  sphere  of 
responsibility  was  the  inevitable  sequel. 

"No  general  has  less  reason  to  fear  the 
verdict  of  history  than  he  who  has  led  the 
forces  of  the  Russian  Empire  during  the 
first  year  of  war.  His  task — gigantic  un- 
der the  best  conditions — was  complicated 
by  many  handicaps  in  facing  an  enemy 
more  favourably  situated  and  more  deeply 
prepared.  The  Russian  armies  surprised 
all  criticism  by  the  rapid  and  effective 
movements  accomplished  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  war,  and  their  successes  did 
not  a little  to  lay  that  solid  foundation  of 
confidence  in  its  final  outcome  which  has 
been  of  inestimable  value  to  France  and 
England.  The  sweeping  invasion  of  Ga- 
licia and  the  chivalrous  incursion  into  East 
Prussia  not  only  relieved  the  pressure 
upon  France,  but  raised  the  heartening 


vision  of  victory  when  the  Western  Powers 
were  fighting  an  uphill  battle.  A different 
strategy  might  have  reduced  the  losses  of 
Russia,  but  her  actual  course  gave  over- 
whelming proof  to  the  world  of  the  solidity 
of  the  great  Alliance  and  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  all  selfish  considerations  among 
its  members.” 

The  London  Daily  Graphic  takes  occa- 
sion to  congratulate  the  eastern  ally  on 
its  indomitable  spirit,  and  says  editorially: 

"The  action  of  the  Tsar  in  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  armies  is  symbolic 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  whole  Russian 
Empire  fights.  A few  weeks  ago  many  of 
the  pessimists  in  our  midst  were  dolefully 
shaking  their  heads  as  if  the  fall  of  War- 
saw meant  the  destruction  of  Russia. 
Everybody  now  realises  that  though  the 
reverses  which  Russia  has  suffered  have 
been  very  serious,  they  have  in  no  way 
been  fatal.  The  Russian  armies  are  still  un- 
broken; are  still  maintaining  a steady  resist- 
ance to  the  German  advance.  The  skill  of 
the  Russian  commanders  and  the  courage  of 
the  Russian  soldiers  constitute  a record  of 
which  any  nation  might  be  proud.” 


SYKES.  In  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 


'Let  me  paddle  a while.' 


THE  RUSSIAN  BEAR  AT  BAY 
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OLD  IRON 

Junk!  Have  to  Move.  Everything  Sold  at  Lowest  Price 


WILLY  STIEBORSKY,  In  DielMusiett 


THE  RUSSIAN  BEAR  AT  BAY 


(MO 


W.  A.  WELLNER.  in  Luslige  Blaeller  •:) 


THE  CZAR’S  DOLL 

"Oh,  Dodd!  Oh,  Dodd!  How  my  dollie  has  changed !” 
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BERRYMAN,  in  Washington  Star 


The  Czar  Takes  Over  the  Grand  Duke’s  Job 
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With  the  War  Poets 


MAS  THEY  GO  SINGING  TO  THEIR 
DEATH” 

AS  they  go  singing  to  their  death, 

They  are  the  warriors  of  the  world, — 
The  breath  of  Nations  is  their  breath. 
For  Freedom  is  their  flag  unfurled; 

Their  parents’  praise  shall  rise  above 
The  sorrow  that  their  hearts  have  sighed: 
“They  were  the  children  of  our  love, 

They  are  the  children  of  our  pride.” 

In  time  of  black  and  bitter  fruit 
Ringed  round  about  with  enemies. 

Classed  with  the  savage  and  the  brute 
And  branded  with  a blast  of  lies, 

They  rose  in  grand  and  simple  strength, 
Resolved,  united  and  immense, 

And  faced  the  secret  foe  at  length 
And  smote  him  in  their  innocence. 

Not  theirs  the  lust  for  place  or  power, 

The  greed  for  victories  that  enslave, 

But  joy  in  dangers  of  the  hour. 

Obedience,  virtues  of  the  brave. 

Faith  in  their  leaders,  hope  in  God 
And  charity  towards  all  the  earth, 

The  blossoms  of  Germanic  sod 
Where  their  victorious  souls  had  birth. 

Strong  in  their  justice  and  their  right, 
They  struck  the  fetters  from  the  sea 
And  against  armed  millions’  might 
Piled  victory  on  victory: 

To  Germany  the  praise  thereof 
That  thus  her  countless  sons  have  died; 
They  were  the  children  of  her  love, 

They  are  the  children  of  her  pride. 

— Carroll  O.  Daly,  in  The  Vital  Issue. 


THE  HYPOCRITICAL  HUN 

AMERICA  may  stand  aghast 

To  know  the  subterranean  plans, 
Revealed  in  all  their  truth  at  last, 
Ascribed  to  Hyphenated-Hans 
And  his  slv  kin  from  oversea, 

The  preachers  of  “neutrality.” 

For  though  they  swore  that  it  was  wrong 
To  sell  munitions  to  their  foes, 

Their  secret  plans  were  going  strong, 

And  while  they  kept  their  pious  pose 
They  made  huge  payments  on  account 
For  shells  to  any  old  amountl 

But  we,  who  know  him,  are  not  stirred 
At  any  vileness  of  the  Hun. 

We  know  he  has  not  kept  his  word 
Since  first  this  conflict  was  begun. 
Nothing  would  now  surprise  us  much, 
Except  some  decent,  human  touch. 

— London  Evening  News. 
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THE  MARK  OF  THE  BEAST 

With  acknowledgments  to  a cartoon  by 
Mr.  Will  Dyson 

In  a Munich  paper  Herr  Ganghofer  recites  the  fol- 
lowing remark  of  the  Kaiser's,  whose  special  journal- 
istic confidant  he  is  said  to  be:  “To  possess  Kultur 
means  to  have  the  deepest  conscientiousness  and  the 
highest  morality.  My  Germans  possess  that." 

* I IS  enough  that  wc  know  you  have 
JL  said  it; 

We  feel  that  the  facts  correspond 
With  your  speech  as  a Person  of  credit. 
Whose  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond; 

Who  are  we  that  our  critics  should  quarrel 
With  the  flattering  doctrine  you  preach — 
That  the  German,  in  all  that  is  moral, 

Is  an  absolute  peach? 

But  the  puzzle  grows  odder  and  odder; 

If  your  people  are  spotless  of  blame, 
Being  perfectly  sound  cannon-fodder, 

Then  whose  is  the  fault  and  the  shame? 

If  it’s  just  from  a deep  sense  of  duty 
That  they  prey  upon  woman  and  priest, 
And  their  minds  are  a model  of  Beauty, 
Then  who  is  the  Beast? 

For  a Beast  is  at  work  in  this  matter; 

We  have  seen — and  the  traces  endure — 
The  red  blood  of  the  innocent  spatter 
The  print  of  his  horrible  spoor; 

On  their  snouts,  like  the  lovers  of  Circe — 
Your  men  that  are  changed  into  swine — 
The  Mark  of  the  Beast-without-mercy 
Is  set  for  a sign. 

You  have  posed  (next  to  God)  as  the  pillar 
That  steadies  the  fabric  of  State, 
Whence  issues  the  brave  baby-killer 
Supplied  with  his  hymnal  of  hate; 

Once  known  for  a chivalrous  knight,  he 
Now  hogs  with  the  Gadarenc  herd; 

Since  it  can’t  be  the  other  Almighty, 

How  has  it  occurred? 

When  at  last  they  begin  to  be  weary 
Of  sluicing  their  virtues  in  slime. 

And  they  put  the  embarrassing  query: — 
“Who  turned  us  to  brutes  of  the  prime? 
Full  of  culture  and  most  conscientious, 
Who  made  us  a bestial  crew? 

Who  pounded  the  poisons  that  drench 
us?” 

I wouldn’t  be  you. 

— Sir  Owen  Seaman,  in  Punch. 
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D.  M.  G. 

FAREWELL,  dear  Dumbat  Thou  hast 
won  indeed 

The  noble,  ancient  Order  of  the  Boot, 
And  many  a hyphenated  heart  will  bleed 
For  Bernstorff’s  bright  and  promising 
recruit. 

*Tis  pity  that  thou  could’st  not  have  fore- 
stalled 

The  asininity  of  Archibald! 

’Tis  pity,  too,  thou  hast  not  understood 
The  Bernstorff  mode  to  break  a solemn 
vow, 

And  promptly  make  another  just  as  good, 
But  there!  *tis  useless  to  discuss  it  now. 
You  took  a firmer  stand  till,  unawares. 

You  found  yourself  glissading  down  the 
stairs. 

How  mournful  that  last  dinner  must  have 
been! 

You  ate  with  Bernstorff  when  you  knew’ 
your  fate. 

Had  some  reporter  hid  behind  a screen, 
What  toothsome  scandals  could  he  not 
relate! 

Myself,  I think,  as  Bernstorff  filled  your 
glass, 

He  cried,  “Farewell,  thou  monumental  ass.” 
— London  Evening  News. 


THE  NEW  U.  S.  NAVY 

DEAR  Uncle  Sam,  1 hear  you  praise 

Your  Doctor  Wilson’s  grace  and 
tact, 

His  clever  diplomatic  ways 

(Although  your  face  wfas  badly  smacked) 
Which  brought  von  Tirpitz  to  his  knees 
And  drove  the  pirates  from  the  seas  (?). 

Yes,  those  who  struck  you  in  the  face 
And  showed  contempt  for  you  of  yore. 
Declare  that  as  an  act  of  grace 
They  will  not  do  so  any  more, 

And  this  you  have  declared  to  be 
A diplomatic  victory. 

Then  why  this  quite  unpeaccful  zeal 
To  multiply  your  fighting  ships 
And  lay  down  keel  on  mighty  keel 
With  sudden  haste  upon  your  slips? 

It  almost  looks  as  if  you  yearned 
That  future  smacks  might  be  returned. 

— London  Evening  News. 
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BEAUTY  TRIUMPHANT 

ROSIE  bought  a respirator 

At  the  local  chemist’s  shop 
That  her  safety  might  be  greater 
If  a gas-bomb  chanced  to  drop. 
Homeward,  light  of  heart,  she  hurried 
While  her  eyes  with  triumph  shone; 

In  her  bedroom,  quick,  she  scurried, 

Locked  the  door,  and  tried  it  on. 

Though  it  fitted  to  perfection, 

How  her  spirit  quailed,  alas! 

At  the  horrible  reflection 
Glaring  at  her  from  the  glass, 

Like  some  shocking  nightmare  creature — 
When  in  dreams  we  turn  and  toss — 
Goggle-eyed,  devoid  of  feature; 

“This,”  said  Rosie,  “is  imposs.!” 

Rosie  bought  some  spangled  chiffon, 
Trimmed  her  mask  with  pink  and  blue; 
Saucy  rosebuds — not  too  stiff — on 
Either  side  she  stuck  with  glue. 

So,  when  Zeps  come,  now  or  later, 

When  the  gas  is  drifting  thick, 

Rosie  in  her  respirator 
Will  retain  her  well-known  chic. — Punch. 

THE  FLYING  BARD 

Gabriele  D’Annunzio  has  flown  over  Trieste  scattering; 
poetic  messages  (and  bombs)  on  the  city. 

OH,  Gabriele!  Would  thy  lot  were  mine 
To  soar  aloft  on  archangelic  wings, 
To  cleave  the  skies,  and  in  the  frenzy 
fine 

Of  him  who  of  his  loved  Italia  sings; 

To  scatter  shining  pearls  of  poetry 
Amid  his  kinsmen  waiting  to  be  free! 

Yea,  I would  go  to-morrow  to  the  front, 
Vowing  myself  of  military  age. 

To  spread  myself  on  such  a priceless  stunt 
As  that  in  which  you  rapturously  engage, 
Floating  my  verses  downward  to  the  field 
Where  Britons  bid  the  haughty  foeman 
yield. 

My  fame,  of  course,  is  not  as  great  as  thine, 
Whose  lamp  of  poesy  shines  bright  and 
clear, 

Yet  were  my  warblings  more  than  half 
divine, 

If  I could  get  the  proper  atmosphere, 

And  at  a height  of  some  ten  thousand  feet, 
I’m  certain  I could  do  the  job  a treat 
— London  Evening  News. 
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War  Idyls  from  Pen  of 


From  London  Sketch 
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The  Fatherland 
After  Albert  Dilrer 


Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones 
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From  London  Sketch 


Melancholia  Germanica 
After  Albert  Dilrer 


MOST  writers  on  the  subject  of  car- 
toonists and  caricaturists  have  had 
to  rely  upon  the  statements  of  men 
of  the  profession  and  in  many  instances 
authenticity  has  been  sadly  wanting.  The 
one  who  can  talk  best  on  war  topics  is  the 
man  who  has  served  time  on  the  battle  field, 
and  the  fellow  who  has  mingled  for  thirty 
years  with  men  of  his  own  profession  is 
better  qualified  to  do  justice  to  his  subject 
than  one  merely  engaged  to  build  up  a 
story  from  interviews.  It  is  from  this 
standpoint  of  knowledge  and  practical  ex- 
perience that  I start  out  upon  my  rambles 
through  cartoondom,  simply  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  art  student  with  ambi- 
tion for  future  fame. 

I dare  say  that  every  cartoonist  of  this 
generation  is  familiar  with  the  life  history 
and  the  excellent  work  of  the  father  of  car- 
tooning, Thomas  Nast;  but  how  many  know 
very  much  of  the  equally  excellent  work  of 
the  few  able  and  successful  men  directly 
following  the  Nast  period?  Of  those  who 
attained  world  renown  I might  place  at  the 
head  Joseph  Keppler,  Sr.,  and  Bernhard 
Gillam,  his  lieutenant,  both  of  Puck,  which 
was  at  that  time  a very  influential  political 
periodical.  Nast  had  performed  his  work 
well  and  was  on  the  eve  of  retiring,  while 
these  two  shining  lights  were  forging  week 
by  week  into  greater  popularity.  Puck,  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  colors,  was  assigned 
a prominent  place  on  all  the  newsstands. 
Keppler,  otic  of  its  owners,  wras  a versatile 
man  and  a true  artist  at  heart.  Whatever 
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he  did  contained  unmistakable  evidence  of 
careful  artistic  training.  His  attack  upon 
person  or  party  may  have  been  ever  so  bit- 
ter, but  there  was  always  to  be  found  a 
charming  touch  of  humor  in  it.  Gillam,  on 
the  contrary,  was  severe  and  rather  cutting; 
his  cartoons  were  powerful  in  the  extreme 
and  rather  inclined  toward  the  historical. 
Gillam  was  a satirist  of  the  English  school 
on  the  order  of  Alfred  Tenniel  (of  London 
Punch),  of  whom  he  was  a staunch  ad- 
mirer. His  drawings  w'ere  always  carefully 
and  almost  painfully  made.  He  was  a hard 
worker  and  availed  himself  of  little  rest  or 
recreation,  for  he  was  ever  studying  and 
reading,  hunting  up  ideas.  It  is  not  denied 
by  those  w'ho  were  intimately  associated 
with  him  that  hard  work  and  worry  killed 
him,  for  he  w'as  very  much  fatigued  one 
day  when  he  left  the  office  and  w'as  over- 
taken by  typhoid  fever,  which  later  devel- 
oped into  brain  fever,  to  which  he  suc- 
cumbed within  a few  days.  Gillam,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Judge  staff;  at  the  same  time  Keppler  was 
yet  among  the  living  and  directing  the  des- 
tinies of  Puck. 

Keppler  was  rather  an  attractive  figure, 
with  mustache  and  imperial;  a soft  hat 
which  he  often  wore  and  a cloak  thrown 
over  his  shoulders  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  a master  of  the  old  school.  Gillam  was 
tall  and  had  a scholarly  stoop  to  his  shoul- 
ders, with  head  bent  downward,  thinking 
always  of  ideas  for  cartoons.  He  was  sel- 
dom to  be  approached  in  his  office,  for  the 
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Puck  Want*  “A  Strong  Man  at  the  Head  of  Government” — but  Not  THIS  Kind 
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THE  GREATEST 
“Who  Can  Ride 

A Puck  cartoon  by  Kcpplcr. 
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SHOW  ON  EARTH— 
the  Mule?” 

introducing  the  new  Independent  Party. 
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Bernard  Gillatn 

door  tender  usually  delivered  a caller’s  card, 
and  unless  he  was  a personal  friend,  the 
answer  would  invariably  come  back  “not 
in,”  which  is  not  uncommon  in  busy  offices 
where  everything  is  supposed  to  move  on 
schedule  time.  Upon  being  admitted,  how- 
ever, one  found  a modest  and  most  cordial 
gentleman,  with  a beam  of  welcome  that 
made  one  feel  immediately  at  ease. 

The  lithographic  cartoon  of  the  seven- 
ties and  eighties  was  practically  driven  out 
of  business  by  two  distinct  causes.  The 
process  was  too  slow  to  compete  with  the 
daily  papers  on  timely  subjects;  for  in- 
stance, when  the  big  dailies  began  to  pub- 
lish cartoons  which  could  be  produced  in 
24  hours  by  the  photo-engraving  process, 
they  had  a decided  advantage  over  the  col- 
ored cartoon  which  required  three  weeks  to 
finish.  An  idea  was  often  stale  when  it  ap- 
peared in  the  colored  weeklies.  Neither 
were  conditions  improved  by  a lithogra- 
phers’ strike  which  occurred  about  twelve 
years  ago,  when  Judge,  Puck,  and  others 


who  relied  upon  lithography,  were  forced 
to  seek  new  methods  of  color-printing.  Ef- 
forts to  substitute  Ross  scratchboard  with  a 
grained  surface  did  not  prove  an  unqualified 
success,  while  drawing  directly  upon  zinc 
plates  turned  out  a like  failure,  and,  as  the 
tri-color  process  was  yet  undeveloped  (or 
still  in  an  infant  stage),  the  outlook  was 
anything  but  brilliant  for  the  two  political 
weeklies.  When  at  last  the  success  of  the 
three-color  process  became  assured,  Puck 
and  Judge  had  decided  to  discard  political 
cartoons  almost  entirely. 

There  was  a certain  charm  about  the  lith- 
rgraphic  cartoon  while  in  course  of  con- 
struction which  one  does  not  experience  in 
black-and-white  cartoons.  Working  with 
crayon  upon  the  soft,  gray  stone  surface  re- 
quired unusual  care  and  an  abundance  of 
patience.  The  weight  of  a double-page 
stone  was  approximately  fifty  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  its  thickness.  Therefore,  a lith- 
ographic cartoon  was  usually  finished  in  the 
fame  position  in  which  it  was  begun.  In 


Jotcph  Kcpplcr 
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The  Political  “Army  o£  Salvation' 
A Puck  cartoon  by  Kepplcr. 
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CLEVELAND’S  ENTRY  INTO  WASHINGTON— MARCH  4,  1885 
With  Puck's  Regards  to  Hans  Makart  and  Charles  V. 

“A*  nearly  a*  1 can  ascertain,”  write*  Zim,  “all  but  two  o(  these  prominent  characters  are  not 
The  survivor*  are  James  Gordon  Bennett  and  Colonel  Henry  Watteraon. 
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former  years  Puck’s  artists  were  obliged 
to  draw  upon  one  large  stone,  all  at  one 
time;  that  is,  double,  back  and  front  page 
were  executed  upon  one  large  slab,  the 
three  artists  sitting  around  a table,  each 
laboring  upon  his  assignment.  That,  of 
course,  was  before  the  circulation  reached 
an  extent  to  require  transfers  and  when  the 
edition  was  printed  directly  from  the  orig- 
inal stone.  In  after  years,  however,  dupli- 
cate stones  were  made  by  means  of  trans- 
fers, and  still  later  a cheaper  method  was 
adopted  by  which  the  entire  edition  was 
printed  from  zinc  plates  made  by  transfers, 
the  original  stone  being  preserved  for  mak- 
ing duplicate  transfers.  Perhaps  I ought  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  this  term.  A trans- 
fer is  made  by  means  of  a print  or  impres- 
sion from  the  original  stone  upon  coated 
paper.  This  coated-paper  print  is  then 
transferred  to  another  stone  or  metal  plate 
and  etched  with  acid  in  the  same  manner 
and  by  the  same  process  as  the  original 
drawing  upon  the  virgin  stone. 

Many  of  Keppler’s  lithographic  cartoons 
which  I have  in  my  possession  date  back  to 
a period  prior  to  my  connection  with  the 
profession,  some  time  in  the  seventies.  I 
did  not  get  into  the  harness  until  about 
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1884,  just  after  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield. 

Many  of  Keppler’s  strongest  cartoons 
were  made  in  connection  with  Grant’s  cam- 
paign for  a third  term.  During  Grant’s  sec- 
ond term,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  became 
very  unpopular  as  a result  of  government 
scandals  at  Washington.  Wholesale  frauds 
on  public  funds  were  committed,  and  as 
some  of  the  culprits  were  men  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Grant,  it  was  difficult  for  many 
to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  president 
himself  was  not  guiltless.  Thus,  Keppler 
had  plenty  of  ammunition  for  his  famous 
broadsides.  On  Grant’s  return  from  his 
world  trip  in  1880,  a faction  in  the  repub- 
lican party  tried  to  secure  his  nomination 
for  the  third  time,  and  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention their  candidate  received  more  than 
300  votes  for  36  consecutive  ballots.  Pop- 
ular prejudice  against  the  third  term,  how- 
ever, prevailed,  and  Grant’s  opponents  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  Garfield  in  his  place.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Keppler’s  references  to 
the  “whisky  ring”  and  to  a certain  canal 
scandal  were  keen  lances  at  the  time,  and 
that  his  thrusts  went  home. 

It  was  during  the  stirring  days  of  the 
Cleveland  campaign  in  the  early  eighties 


The  Kind  of  Canal  Business  Grant  is  Going  Into 

A Puck  cartoon  by  Keppler. 
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that  an  independent  party  was  born  to  na- 
tional politics,  which  no  doubt  was  largely 
composed  of  the  splits,  soreheads  and  mal- 
contents of  the  two  stronger  elements.  In 
this  connection  it  became  necessary  to  in- 
vent a mythological  figure  symbolical  of  the 
new  party’s  good  qualities  and  purposes 
(but  not  its  bad  ones),  so  Puck  offered  as 
an  appropriate  symbol  a vigorous-looking 
first  voter,  in  red  shirt,  boots  and  slouch 
hat,  bearing  a brand-new  ax  just  bought 
for  the  occasion.  This  emblem  of  the  pio- 
neer was  labeled  “Reform”  and,  during  an 
entire  season’s  campaigning,  cutting  and 
slashing  into  current  politics,  never  had  a 
bit  of  its  luster  or  brilliant  paint  marred  or 
a nick  put  in  its  blade,  and  the  "Independ- 
ent Voter”  was  as  clean-shaven  and  hand- 
some-looking  at  the  end  of  his  hard-fought 
battle  as  on  the  day  he  started  his  clean-up. 

However,  the  figure  answered  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended;  it  lent  fresh 
color  to  the  cartoon,  and  on  the  whole  was 
a new  plaything  for  the  cartoonist. 

Puck  put  forth  its  best  efforts  to  prolong 
the  life  of  this  muscular  and  well-inten- 
tioned youth,  but,  like  the  greenback  party, 
and  others  of  a more  recent  date,  he  simply 
and  effectually  succumbed  to  the  inevitable, 
only  to  make  room  for  similar  hobbies  in 
campaigns  to  come. 

I do  not  remember  Gillam’s  ever  having 
used  this  figure  in  his  cartoons,  though  his 
powerful  work  appeared  in  nearly  every 
issue  of  Puck.  The  independent  party  not 
being  his  invention  may  have  been  sufficient 
cause  for  his  ignoring  it  in  his  productions. 
On  the  contrary,  the  famous  Blaine  cartoon, 
entitled  “The  Tattooed  Man,”  was  Gillam’s 
own  creation  and  was  repeatedly  introduced 
in  many  of  Keppler's  cartoons  throughout 
the  Blaine  campaign. 

As  I look  back  into  the  presidential  cam- 
paigns of  some  forty  years  ago,  I marvel  at 
the  lack  of  interest  surrounding  those  of  to- 
day. Before  I became  a full-fledged  voter, 
I used  to  watch  the  inspiring  torchlight  pro- 
cessions, miles  in  length,  and  the  gaudy 
oilcloth  capes,  caps,  and  uniforms  of  the 
paraders  dazzled  me,  each  delegation  en- 
deavoring to  outdo  the  others  in  military 
splendor  and  brass  bands.  Many  of  these 
uniformed  bodies  were  carefully  drilled  to 
perform  evolutions  while  on  the  march. 
There  w-ere,  as  I remember,  the  Garrett  A. 
Hobart  Guards,  the  Blauvelt  Battery  (w'ith 


cannon),  Phelps  Guards,  Boys  in  Blue,  and 
many  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  all 
appealing  so  strongly  to  the  youthful  voter. 
I have  also  witnessed  numerous  mix-ups 
when  both  political  parties  happened  to 
meet  on  dress  parade.  Men  were  as  ex- 
cited as  though  two  rival  armies  had  met 
in  battle  array.  I have  seen  the  streets  lit- 
tered with  broken  torches  and  tattered  uni- 
forms after  one  of  these  delightful  spec- 
tacles, and  when  I became  of  age  I also 
enlisted  in  one  of  the  uniformed  brigades. 
It  cost  enormous  sums,  I judge,  to  run  a 
presidential  campaign  in  those  times,  yet 
money  was  not  so  plentiful,  or  rather  not  so 
concentrated,  as  it  is  today.  A man  worth 
fifty  thousand  dollars  was  sufficiently  en- 
titled to  be  called  rich.  Millionaires  were 
rare  and  multi-millionaries  were  simply  im- 
possibilities. This  early  method  of  cam- 
paigning was  still  in  evidence,  though  in  a 
very  mild  form,  as  late  as  the  first  Roose- 
velt regime,  but  it  lacked  the  spirit  of  early 
days.  Boys  give  little  thought  to  politics 
now.  When  election  day  approaches,  they 
shuffle  into  the  booth  and  cast  their  vote. 

Gillam  was  an  inventive  genius  along  the 
political-cartoon  line,  for  his  powers  of  ap- 
plying modern  political  conditions  to  his- 
torical events  were  excessively  keen  and 
boundless,  and  made  him  a powerful  antag- 
onist. Had  Gillam  been  a man  of  ques- 
tionable principles,  he  would  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  transferring  his  talents  to  the 
opposition,  but  no  price  would  have  induced 
him  to  forsake  his  post  in  the  heat  of  bat- 
tle. When  all  was  over,  however,  with 
Cleveland  elected  and  Blaine  defeated,  an 
opportunity  arose  for  a rival  paper. 

Judge,  which  had  been  playing  a losing 
game  for  several  years,  was  available,  and 
with  an  established  circulation  of  a few 
thousand  copies,  was  purchased  by  W.  J. 
Arkell,  a republican.  Gillam  was  made  art 
chief  and  director,  with  a handsome  salary 
and  a block  of  its  stock.  I was  in  a position 
to  know  that  Gillam  would  never  have  left 
Puck  had  he  been  given  a desired  increase 
in  salary,  which  was  justly  due  him,  for  his 
work  in  the  campaign  resulted  in  increas- 
ing the  circulation  of  Puck  from  an  average 
of  65,000  to  125,000  copies  weekly.  When 
Gillam  withdrew  from  Puck,  I tendered  my 
resignation  and  joined  him  in  the  new  ven- 
ture, and  was  with  him  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  HATRED 


ERNST  LISSAUER’S  '•Hymn  of  Hate," 
which  has  been  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  Germany,  coupled  with  the 
“Gott  strafe  England"  madness,  may  well 
lead  one  to  ask:  “Whence  this  orgy  of 
hatred?  Is  it  of  the  heart  or  of  the  head?” 
Punch’s  famous  cartoon  of  a German  family 
indulging  in  their  morning  hatred  brings 
the  subject  into  the  ridicule  that  it  deserves. 
Nobody  can  be  expected  to  burst  with 
hatred  like  a venomous  toad.  To  cherish  a 
persistent  hatred  is  unnatural.  Even  the 
author  of  the  much-quoted  “Hymn”  is  said 
to  be  sorry  that  he 
ever  wrote  it;  like 
the  author  of  “The 
Purple  Cow,”  he  has 
repudiated  his  mas- 
terpiece. Meanwhile, 

Germany  claims  that 
not  only  England 
but  all  the  world 
hates  her.  She  has 
made  this  world  hate 
almost  a boast. 

“This  wave  of 
hate  that  has  risen 
against  us  on  all 
sides,”  writes  Dr.  J. 

Hundhausen,  in  Die 
U m s c h a u,  "illus- 


trates so  strikingly  the  psychology  of  peo- 
ples that  we  must  ask  ourselves  in  nauseated 
doubt  whether  all  truth,  or  even  the  most 
elementary  logic  has  departed  this  world. 
. . . . We  have  given  no  reason  for  hate 
against  us  by  injuring  anyone  anywhere. 
. . . . Our  enemies,  particularly  England, 
have  always  lied  about  us.  That  is  a part 
of  the  system.  It  is  cheaper  to  lie  than  to 
fight.  And  world-embracing  England  has 
always  fished  with  a net  of  lies  that  encircles 
the  earth.” 

The  condemnation  of  Lissauer's  outburst, 
which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Ber- 
liner Tageblatt,  is 
bitterly  resented  by 
the  Hamburger 
Frcmdcnblatt,  which 
“thanks  heaven  that 
hatred  still  subsists, 
strong  and  untam- 
able." To  quote: 
“Never  again  must 
the  policy  of  the 
German  empire  be 
influenced  by  senti- 
ments either  of 
friendship  or  antip- 
athy. He  who  is 
called  to  cooperate 
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J7RENCH  and  Russian,  they  matter  not, 

A blow  for  a blow  and  a shot  for  a shot; 
We  love  them  not  and  we  hate  them  not  . , , 
We  have  but  one  and  only  hate. 

We  love  as  one  and  we  hate  as  one, 

We  have  one  foe  and  one  alone  . . . 

Come,  let  ua  stand  at  the  Judgment  place. 

An  oath  to  swear  to,  face  to  face. 

An  oath  of  bronze  no  wind  can  shake, 

An  oath  for  our  sons  and  their  sons  to 
take  . . . 

We  will  never  forego  our  hate. 

Hate  by  water  and  hate  by  land. 

Hate  of  the  head  and  hate  of  the  hand  . . . 
We  love  as  one,  we  hate  as  one, 

We  have  one  foe  and  one  alone — 

ENOLANDI 

— From  Ernst  Lissauer's  “Hymn  of  Hate.” 
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in  the  destiny  of  the  German  people  must 
guard  himself  against  obscuring  the  cool 
clearness  of  his  vision  by  any  predilections 
one  way  or  another. 

"It  is  different,  however,  with  the  men 
who  wield  their  sword  yonder  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  empire,  and  with  that  people 
which  battles  at  their  side. 

"They  may,  nay,  they  should,  they  must, 
be  taught  to  hate.  Great  deeds  have  never 
yet  emerged  from  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness. He  only  who  feels  strongly,  in  love 
as  in  hatred,  has  the  power  to  strain  his 
muscles  to  their  utmost  tension. 

"Slowly  but  surely  approaches  the  hour 
when  we  shall  gain  the  mastery  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Then,  however,  will 
remain  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  all,  the 
one  who  is  bent  on  our  destruction.  When 
we  think  of  that  enemy  we,  nay,  the  whole 
nation,  is  gratefnl  to  God  that  that  wrath 
has  not  yet  evaporated  which  a year  ago 
raged  through  the  German  land.” 


The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  grows  almost 
vitriolic  on  the  subject.  It  glories  in  being 
hated,  and  urges  all  patriotic  Germans  to 
hate  in  return.  It  says: 

“All  the  world  hates  us.  Whoever  he  be 
whose  comprehension  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  grasp  this  truth  and  thinks  that  protesta- 
tions can  win  him  love,  let  him  do  so  on 
his  own  account  and  at  his  own  peril,  only 
let  him  not  attempt  this  fruitless  task  in 
foreign  lands,  a procedure  by  which  he  only 
succeeds  in  increasing  the  number  of  the 
faint-hearted  at  home.  Hatred  has  always 
been  an  important  clement  in  the  develop- 
ment of  war.  Without  hatred  the  sword 
cannot  attain  its  edge.  He  who  cannot  hate 
properly  cannot  love.  Let  us  show  our 
pseudo-friends  that  we  Germans  can  do 
both  in  season.  To  beg  for  their  love  with 
apologetic  mien  for  our  shortcomings,  as 
is  done  by  these  well-meaning  un-German- 
ized  weaklings,  would  be  lowering  to  our 
dignity  and  mischievous  in  its  consequences. 


X 

GOTT  ^ 
STRAFE 

England!  '* 


ALFRED  LEETC,  In  London  Opinion 


Herr  Parrot 
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FRITZ  an  REIS,  In  Die  Uuskete 


"Well,  Satah,  why  are  you  fixing  yourself  up  so  swell?” 

“1*11  tell  you.  Grandma ; I’m  expecting  today  a czar,  five  kings,  and  a president.  When 
such  distinguished  company  arrives,  I must  present  a front.” 
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GABRIEL  GALANTARA  ("Rata  Lanja”).  in  L'Asino 


The  Two  Butcher* 
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BERNARD  PARTRIDGE,  in  Punch 


The  Two  Ideals 
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We  are  hated;  well  and  good,  let  us  start 
an  open  competition  to  decide  which  side 
can  hate  the  most  intensely.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Lokalanzeiger,  of 
Berlin,  regards  such  hatred  as  pseudo- 
patriotism, indulged  in  principally  by  those 
who  do  not  do  the  fighting. 

"Those  whose  eyes  are  accustomed  to 
pierce  beneath  the  surface  of  things,”  says 
this  newspaper,  “will  have  observed  that  it 
is  precisely  that  hatred  which  is  preached 
principally  by  persons  who  seek  to  derive 
some  personal  advantage  from  it,  and  whose 
revengeful  sentiments  usually  grow  stronger 
in  proportion  as  the  distance  increases,  that 
separates  them  from  the  front.  This  hatred 
is  almost  unknown  among  the  brave  fellows 
in  the  trenches.  It  is  most  urgently  neces- 
sary, without  doubt,  that  the  ‘Song  of 
Hatred'  and  similar  products  be  banished 
from  all  books  that  are  read  by  the  young. 
We  would  wish,  however,  that  adults,  too. 


may  henceforth  be  spared  such  torture.” 

In  a similar  vein  is  the  rebuke  of  the 
Frotestantenblatt,  another  Berlin  news- 
paper, which  attributes  the  madness  to  the 
inactivity  under  which  those  chafe  who  stay 
at  home,  thus: 

"Many  Germans  who  are  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances to  remain  at  home,  fretting 
under  their  inactivity,  have  taken  to  the  pen, 
which  they  are  now  employing  with  a reck- 
less energy  in  the  composition  of  sermons 
of  hatred  against  everything  of  a foreign 
nature. 

“The  time  has  come  to  utter  a condemna- 
tion of  this  form  of  pseudo-patriotism. 

“That  the  English  and  French  are  mak- 
ing themselves  equally  if  not  more  ridicu- 
lous in  this  respect  may  or  may  not  be.  We 
Germans,  however,  arc  a nobler  people;  we 
are  worth  more  than  they,  and  can  better 
afford  to  admit  foreign  merit  where  it 
exists.” 


MOTORING  (After  Harry  Tate) 

"We  shall  get  to  Calais,  I DON’T  think.  Pup-pa.” 
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Onward,  Christian  Soldiers. 
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L.  HAVEN-HILL.  in  Punch 


A BRAZEN  BAND 

Imperial  Conductor;  “Stick  to  it,  Tirpitx;  keep  on  melting  their  hearts.'* 
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From  Der  Ouckkaslen  © 


ONE  BEATING  THE  ENGLISH  ESCAPE 
“When  I think  of  the  English,  I beat  my  bedclothes  the  harder.” 


Di 


Google 
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Unde  Sam 


Bij  Frank 


ONCE  upon  a time  there  lived  a fat,  rich,  roly- 
poly,  good-natured  old  party  who  was  fond 
of  pets.  For  years  and  years  he  had  kept 
an  old  elephant  and  a donkey  cooped  up  in  his 
stable.  Eventually  a moose  was  added  to  the  col- 
lection and  joined  in  the  occasional  parades,  which, 
with  their  noise  and  excitement,  kept  the  whole 
household  awake  for  weeks  at  a time. 

The  Fat  Party,  whom  we  will  call  Uncle,  for 
short,  shared  the  premises  with  Aunt  Polly.  She 
was  a good  old  soul,  but  she  was  continually  mix- 
ing in,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  Uncle  was  sort 
of  a henpcck.  These  parades  were  largely  of  her 
making  and  she  semed  to  enjoy  them. 

Uncle  had  another  pair  of  pets  which  had  been 
with  him  for  a long  time  but  to  which  he  hadn’t 
paid  much  attention.  They  were  given  the  run 
of  the  place  and  got  along  as  best  they  could.  Fido 
was  a little  skinny  terrier  and  lively  enough  in  his 
way,  but  rather  small  for  a watchdog,  and  the 
Duck  was  a good  duck,  as  ducks  go. 

All  went  well  until  one  morning  Uncle  awoke  to 
the  tune  of  a terrific  hubbub  across  the  street.  Sev- 
eral neighbors  had  loosed  pets  of  their  own,  which 
they  had  been  keeping  in  secret  and  w'hich  consisted 
chiefly  of  dogs  of  war. 

“You  started  it,”  howled  one. 

“It  was  all  your  fault,”  bawled  another. 

“Your  dog  was 
all  ready  to  bite 
mine,”  was  heard 
from  a third. 

Of  course,  no- 
body would  admit 
that  his  animal  had 
anything  to  do  with 
starting  the  fuss, 
but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  dogs 
and  owners  pitched 
in.  They  were  all 
doing  it  in  self-de- 
fense 1 

Uncle  was  friend- 
ly with  all  parties 
to  the  quarrel.  He 
refused  to  take 
sides  and  wanted 
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to  be  on  on  good  terms  with  everybody,  which 
seemed  a very  simple  thing  to  do.  He  was  very 
anxious  to  keep  his  own  dog  and  the  Duck  out  of  it 
— not  that  they  were  itching  to  get  in,  you  under- 
stand— but  he  didn’t  want  to  have  to  push  them  in 
— in  self-defense. 

Nevertheless  he  was  in  favor  of  being  on  the  safe 
side  and  was  for  feeding  and  exercising  them  and 
getting  them  into  shape  to  put  up  some  kind  of  a 
scrap  at  least.  But  Aunt  Polly  said  no. 

“Why  my  poor  Pork,”  sighed  she.  “If  these 
animals  get  all  the  feed  what  will  become  of  my 
poor  piggy  Pork?” 

And  Aunt  Polly  was  accustomed  to  have  her  way. 

Meanwhile  the  argument  over  the  way  was  grow- 
ing hotter  and  expanding,  and  had  overflowed  to 
the  street.  Uncle  had  always  considered  this  thor- 
oughfare his  as  much  as  anybody’s,  so  when  he 
found  it  was  a dangerous  proceeding  to  appear  in  it 
— that  in  fact  a brick  or  a bootjack  was  pretty  sure 
to  hit  him  in  the  ribs  if  he  did — he  began  to  remon- 
strate. 

Uncle  was  a peaceful  man,  but  this  attitude  gene- 
rated considerable  heat  under  his  collar.  He  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  height  and  thundered: 

“Sir,  apologize,  or  I’ll  never  speak  to  you  again.” 

This  threat  uttered  with  Fido  and  the  Duck  stand- 
ing behind  him,  all  with  grim  and  threatening  looks 
on  their  faces,  was 
terrible  indeed.  It 
must  have  ap- 
peared so  to  the 
one  addressed,  for 
he  responded  defe- 
rentially: 

“O,  excuse  me,” 
whereupon  he 
threw  another 
brick,  which  caught 
Uncle  amidships. 

About  this  time 
Uncle’s  eye  detect- 
ed something  in  his 
own  yard  which  re- 
quired his  atten- 
tion. He  had  an- 
other pet  in  camp 
— one  which  he  had 
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never  invited  nor  expected.  He  even  over- 
looked the  brick,  temporarily,  to  investigate. 
He  found  a foolish-looking  gander  whose 
specialty  was  snooping  into  everything  on 
the  place  with  the  idea  of  starting  some- 
thing. This  fowl — it  was  a propa-gander — 
had  been  sent  over  by  one  of  the  scrappers 
to  worry  Uncle.  At  least  Uncle  soon  made 
up  his  mind  that  such  was  the  case.  He  had 
caught  the  uninvited  guest  hissing  at  the 
Dove  which  had  nested  with  Uncle  for  years. 
He  found  he  had  been  busying  himself  with 
a number  of  things,  one  of  which  was 
Uncle’s  furnishing  bricks  to  one  of  the  par- 
ties over  the  way. 

While  Uncle  was  chasing  this  impertinent 
gander  around  the  yard  another  pest  made 
his  entry,  and  by  the  time  the  bird  had  been 
cornered  and  beaned,  had  made  headway  in 
scratching  up  the  garden  and  the  flower  bed, 
in  ruining  Uncle’s  hat,  and  raveling  his  coat 


tails.  And  the  newcomer  had  also  nipped 
Fido.  He  was  a Mexican  hairless  and  had 
been  causing  trouble  in  'the  next  yard  for 
years. 

Here  was  another  distraction,  and  with 
the  battle  of  neighbors  across  the  road 
growing  warmer  and  wider,  with  more 
bricks  coming  his  way,  with  some  of  the 
contestants  wanting  to  borrow  money,  it 
was  not  at  all  welcome.  Add  to  this  Aunt 
Polly’s  bothering  him  with  1916  styles  and 
you  may  very  well  imagine  his  state  of  mind. 

Now  this  story  is  like  the  ones  in  the 
magazines  for  which  you  can  write  the  last 
chapter  yourself  and  get  the  $10,000  prize, 
only  there  isn’t  going  to  be  any  prize.  Our 
hero  is  left  surrounded  by  trouble,  with  vil- 
lains lurking  everywhere.  The  thread  of  the 
tale  is  frayed,  the  characters  are  scattered, 
but  there’s  a good  ending  somewhere. 

We  leave  it  to  you — and  Time. 


1 


^rom  Kladderadilich 

Acting  upon  a Happy  Suggestion  by  President  Wilson,  the  Yankees  are  to  Strike 
a Prosperity  Dollar  Piece  in  Commemoration  of  the  Fat  Year  of  1915.  Both  Reverse 
and  Obverse  will  Be  Masterpieces  of  Symbolic  Art 

Legends  on  coin  read  “It  does  not  smell'’  and  “Blessing  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works." 
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British  Confiscation  of 
American  Cargoes 


THE  confiscation  by  a British  prize 
court  of  American  meat  shipments 
valued  at  $15,000,000,  and  destined  to 
neutral  ports,  has  resulted  in  a demand  by 
the  American  packers  that  Secretary  Lan- 
sing defy  Great  Britain  and  her  impertinent 
"order  in  council."  The  case  has  been 
appealed  to  the  privy  council  in  London, 
and  should  this  tribunal  fail  to  sustain  the 
American  contentions,  Mr.  Lansing  will  be 
asked  to  adhere  to  the  principle  laid  down 
by  John  Hay  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  which  refuses  to  recognize  such  seiz- 
ures as  legal. 

Evidence  collected  by  the  New  York 
World  tends  to  prove  that  Great  Britain 
lias  made  systematic  plans  to  throttle  Amer- 
ican commerce,  and  to  control  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  British  government,  this 


newspaper  alleges,  in  pursuance  of  its  pol- 
icy of  shutting  off  Germany  and  its  allies 
from  trade  with  the  outside  world,  has  re- 
sorted to  the  extremities  of  boycotting  and 
blacklisting. 

The  procedure,  as  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch explains,  is  simple. 

"When  an  American  industry  is  depen- 
dent on  raw  material  coming  from  any  part 
of  the  British  empire,  that  industry  is  com- 
pelled, at  the  cost  of  a famine  in  raw 
materials,  to  sign  agreements  restricting  its 
sales  at  home  and  confining  its  exports  to 
England  or  her  allies  in  the  war.  In  the 
case  of  cotton,  which  is  beyond  British 
control,  a blacklist  of  offending  American 
dealers  is  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  extend  the  British 
blockade  of  Germany  along  a line  reaching 
out  around  the  world.  It  is  an  effort  to 
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718  BLOCKADING  THE  TRAFFIC 


True,  But  How  Much? 

‘collect’  on  the  blockade  not  in  the  war 
area  but  ‘at  the  source’  through  a virtual 
invasion  of  neutral  America  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  scene. 

“The  first  of  these  alternative 
conclusions  makes  a sorry  com- 
ment on  British  naval  efficiency. 

The  second  reads  boldly  at  a time 
when  British  financial  agents  are 
combing  the  country  for  the  money 
with  which  to  buy  goods  in  a mar- 
ket whose  industries  their  Govern- 
ment is  trying  to  hold  down. 

“These  black-listing  and  black- 
jacking efforts  are  conducted 
through  individuals  and  associa- 
tions, many  of  them  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  glaringly  in  re- 
straint of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  a law  clearly  applying  crim- 
inally or  civilly  to  such  cases.  Let 
that  law  be  enforced.” 

Concerning  the  British  ruling  on 
the  confiscated  meat  cargoes,  the 
attorney  for  the  Armours  makes 
the  following  statement: 

“The  English  court  asked  us  to 
accept  the  burden  of  proving  that 
the  seized  goods  would  not  eventu- 


ally come  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain.  This 
ruling  evidently  was  based  on  the 
order  in  council  providing  that  the 
shipper  should  sustain  such  bur- 
den and  not  the  captor. 

“This  means  that  England  could 
seize  goods  consigned  to  neutrals 
at  neutral  ports  and  say  to  the 
owner:  'Prove  that  they  will  not 
eventually  come  into  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain’s  enemies.’ 

“This  is,  of  course,  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  international  law 
and  to  common  sense. 

“The  captor  must  from  the  mo- 
ment the  goods  are  seized  and  at 
all  times  be  ready  to  prove  that 
the  goods  seized  were  subject  to 
capture  in  order  to  justify  such 
seizure.  Any  other  rule  is  plac- 
ing an  impossible  burden  on  the 
neutral  shipper  and  its  effect 
would  be  to  destroy  neutral  com- 
merce.” 

“It  is  to  be  hoped,”  says  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  “that  the  American 
packers  and  other  exporters  who  have  suf- 
fered by  seizures  of  goods  through  the  re- 


The  Court  (to  American  Shipper): 
against  you,  so  we  find  you  guilty.” 


‘There  is  no  evidence 
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BLOCKADING  THE  TRAFFIC 


And  He’s  the  Only  Butcher  Boy  That's  Handy 


cent  sweeping  decision  of  the  British  prize 
court  will  make  the  best  possible  presenta- 
tion of  their  case  to  the  American  state 
department.  They  assert  that  they  have 
been  most  unjustly  dealt  with;  that  the 
goods  not  only  were  bound  for  neutral 
ports  but  were  intended  for  consumption 
in  neutral  countries,  and  that  in  general 
the  seizures  have  no  justification  in  inter- 
national law.  The  American  government 
necessarily  must  pass  carefully  upon  the 
validity  of  these  complaints.  If  they  are 
well  founded  it  must  require  justice  to 
be  done  to  the  shippers/’ 

Many  editorial  observers  have  contrasted 
Germany’s  and  England’s  methods  of  ham- 
pering the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  making 
the  latter  the  choice  of  two  evils  merely  be- 
cause England  has  not  sacrificed  life.  But 
John  Bull’s  offenses,  they  contend,  are,  in 
point  of  international  law,  quite  as  flagrant, 
and  deserve  quite  as  vigorous  protest  as  that 
which  we  have  served  on  Germany.  To 
quote  the  Philadelphia  Press: 

“The  confiscation  by  a British  prize  court 
of  the  cargoes  of  four  ships  carrying  Amer- 
ican provisions,  chiefly  meat  products,  to 
Denmark,  is  a disagreeable  inroad  upon  our 
claim  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas  for  neu- 
trals. The  Germans  are  more  abrupt  and 
indiscriminate  in  their  underseas  attacks 


upon  our  commerce.  Our  chief  complaint 
with  them  is  their  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of 
passengers  and  non-combatants.  The  Brit- 
ish do  not  murder,  but  they  stop  our  ships 
or  other  ships  carrying  American  cargoes, 
delay  them  so  greatly  in  their  voyage  as 
to  make  it  unprofitable  and  in  the  case  just 
decided  they  confiscated  American  goods  to 
the  value  of,  it  is  said,  $15,000,000,  because 
they  think  the  ultimate  destination  of  that 
meat  was  Germany. 

“The  case  will  be  appealed  and  ought  to 
be  reversed,  for  the  British  case  is  weak  at 
many  points.  There  was  no  blockade 
worthy  of  the  name  and  could  be  no  lawful 
blockade  of  a neutral  port,  but  the  Ameri- 
can ships  were  seized  on  suspicion  on  the 
high  seas,  far  from  their  port  of  destina- 
tion. They  were  bound  for  no  belligerent 
port,  but  for  a neutral  country  with  which 
the  United  States  has  a right  to  trade 
without  hindrance  or  interference.  Whether 
the  consignees  of  the  cargoes  intended  to 
sell  them  in  Denmark  or  export  a part  or 
all  of  them  to  Germany,  was  something  the 
American  owners  of  the  cargoes  could  not 
control.” 


WILSON  S WAR  DANCE 
John  Bull:  “This  kind  of  neutrality  pleases  me; 

I pull  the  strings  myself." 
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AMERICAN  VS.  FOREIGN  CARTOONS 

Dr.  Albrecht  Montgelas,  in  the  Chicago  Examiner 
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THE  war  has  acted  as  a stimulant  for 
political  cartoonists  the  world  over 
and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
methods  of  the  cartoon  makers  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries. 

Before,  however,  discussing  the  merits  of 
one  method  as  against  another  and  so  deter- 
mining what  countries  are  ahead  in  the  art 
of  creating  political  cartoons,  one  must  first 
consider  the  object  of  a cartoon.  And  to 
this  end  it  will  prove  enlightening  to  study 
the  “funny  pages”  of  our  own  daily  news- 
papers. In  that  line  America  has  developed 
a type  of  cartoon  wrhich  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  drawing  per  se  is  unequaled  in  any 
other  country.  Here  the  American  cartoon- 
ist is  far  ahead  of  his  European  colleague. 

All  of  the  best  funny-picture  series  are 
intelligible  and  amusing  without  the  written 
story  that  goes  with  them.  Studied  for 
themselves,  they  are  wordless  funny  stories. 
And  just  so  political  cartoons  of  a satirical 
type — and  these  alone  deserve  that  name 
in  its  indicative  significance — should  he 
self-explanatory,  w'ordless  editorials.  The 
strength  of  the  impression  they  want  to 
arouse  should  lie  in  the  picture,  in  its  con- 
ception and  in  its  method  of  drawing,  and 
not  in  the  words  that  accompany  it. 

FROM  this  point  of  view  howr  do  Eng- 
lish and  American  cartoons  compare 
with  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Rus- 
sian, German  or  South  American  produc- 
tions? 

Remember  this  discussion  leaves  out  all 
pictures  that  merely  illustrate  happenings  in 
our  civil  or  political  life  in  the  way  of  tell- 
ing the  actual  story  or  trying  to  bring  it  to 
better  understanding  through  an  allegorical 
composition.  These,  of  course,  have  none 
but  pictorial  value  and  should  therefore  be 
judged  by  no  other  standard  but  their  merit 
as  to  correct  design  and  other  essentials  of 
a good  picture.  In  this  latter  field  our 
newspapers  generally  are  very  well  repre- 
sented. 

But  while  the  ability  of  such  men  as  illus- 
trators is  very  pronounced,  nearly  all  of 
them  fail  in  originality  and  character  of 


composition  and  drawing  when  it  comes  to 
designing  a satirical  cartoon.  And  what  is 
said  here  of  our  own  men  is  equally  true  of 
the  English  as  exemplified  by  Punch,  the 
classic  English  satirical  publication.  All 
these  drawings  intended  to  arouse  ridicule 
through  their  very  design  are  elaborately 
worked-out  pictures  which  are  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a detailed  illustration  to 
the  text  underneath,  sometimes  not  even 
recognizable  without  a tag  attached  to  the 
different  characters.  Only  a very  small 
number  of  American  and  English  cartoon- 
ists seem  to  understand  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  a satirical  cartoon. 

BUT  where  America  and  England  can 
point  to  two  or  three  masters  in  their 
line,  most  other  European  countries 
possess  any  number  of  great  cartoonists, 
the  very  outer  appearance  of  the  satirical 
periodicals  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Russia  showing  the  enor- 
mous difference  between  the  two  groups. 

Some  years  ago  Mrs.  Russell  Warrington 
in  one  of  her  essays  on  art  remarked  on 
these  differences,  especially  as  between 
French  and  English  drawings,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  other  ideas  on  pictorial 
art,  wrote:  “In  the  line  of  caricature  noth- 
ing has  ever  existed  which  can  be  compared 
to  Punch.”  And,  speaking  of  French  cari- 
catures, she  admits  that  they  “are  clever  in 
the  extreme,”  but  that,  compared  with  Eng- 
lish cartoons,  their  “vulgarity  places  them  in 
a completely  different  category  of  work.” 
Nowr,  that  is  clearly  a matter  of  opinion 
and  that  opinion  is  not  surprising  in  a very 
conservative  English  lady  who  speaks  of 
the  era  of  Leighton  as  “the  good  old  times.” 
Nevertheless  1 maintain  that  in  political 
cartoons  the  Anglo-Saxon  artists  are,  taken 
as  a whole,  far  behind  their  French,  Italian, 
German,  Austrian,  Swedish,  Russian — yes 
even  South  American — confreres.  A com- 
parison of  the  war  cartoons  that  have  ap- 
peared since  the  war  in  the  different  coun- 
tries and  have  been  reproduced  in  Cartoons 
Magazine  during  the  year  will  prove  the 
correctness  of  my  contention. 
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WITH  THE  FOREIGN  CARTOONISTS 


THE  PAINTER  OF  LIES 

Poincari  Continues  to  Paint  His  Dear  Allies  in  the  Rosiest  Colors 
In  the  original  a rather  startling  effect  is  obtained  by  colorings  of  red  and  pink. 


WITH  THE  FOREIGN  CARTOONISTS 
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W.  TRIER,  In  Luslige  Blaelltr  0 


IN  CIRCE’S  GARDEN 

As  in  Homer’s  Story,  So  It  Is  with  England's  Allies.  Lust  for  Gold  Has  Changed 
Them  from  Men  into  Swine 
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WITH  THE  FOREIGN  CARTOONISTS 


WILLY  STIEBORSKY,  in  Die  Muskele 


ITALY'S  WAR  HISTORIAN 
“Why  so  pensive,  dear  Gabriel?” 

“Don’t  disturb  me.  I am  just  considering  whether  I should  immortalize  my  country's 
victories  in  Iambics  on  rose-colored  stationery,  or  in  hexameters  on  violet  note  paper.” 

In  the  original,  D'Annunzio  is  dressed  in  a lavender  lounge  suit  with  orange  hosiery. 
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From  L'Esquella  dt  la  Tor  rah  3 


The  Blockade  of  the  Adriatic 


Will  President  Wilson 
Recognize  Carranza? 


EFFORTS  to  reconcile  the  various  Mex- 
ican factions  having  failed,  apparently. 
President  Wilson,  with  the  support  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  and  other  alphabetical  powers, 
it  is  announced,  has  decided  to  recognize 
one  particular  faction,  and  take  chances 
on  the  pacification  of  the  turbulent  repub- 
lic. Another  meeting  between  the  chief 
executive  and  the  Latin  American  repre- 
sentatives is  scheduled  early  in  October, 
but  as  these  pages  are  written,  all  signs 
seem  to  point  to  Carranza,  the  bewhiskered 
gentleman  of  the  cartoons,  the  “first  chief" 
of  the  revolutionary  party,  as  the  one  on 
whom  the  benediction  will  descend. 

Thus  far,  as  almost  every  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  admits,  President  Wil- 
son’s Mexican  policy  has  been  a sad  one. 
Little  enough  hope  is  expressed  in  a favor- 


able outcome  if  the  solution  is  to  depend 
on  Carranza’s  recognition. 

The  early  recognition  of  Carranza’s  au- 
thority, according  to  the  New  York  Sun, 
is  indicated  by  the  latest  announcement 
given  out  by  the  Pan-American  conference. 

"Apparently,”  observes  the  Sun,  "the 
South  and  Central  American  delegates  have 
succumbed  with  Secretary  Lansing  to  the 
strain  of  an  awkward  situation  and  are 
willing  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  venerable 
tenant  of  the  Vera  Cruz  lighthouse,  which 
were  unconditional  surrender.  He  brusque- 
ly declined  the  overtures  for  a peace  and 
reconstruction  conference  in  Mexico  with 
his  rivals  and  coolly  proposed  in  turn  that 
the  Pan-American  diplomats  consider  only 
one  question,  whether  they  would  recognize 
him  as  the  government  of  Mexico.  That 


Coprritbt,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Co. 


MOJtGAN,  In  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
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Still,  You  can’t  Help  Admiring  the  Patience  of  Your  Uncle 


CARRANZA’S  BID  FOR  RECOGNITION 


ihey  seemed  disposed  to  do.  It  is  true 
that  they  are  not  ready  to  admit  it,  but 
coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

“What  we  make  of  the  obscure  and  halt- 
ing statement  given  out  is  that  General 
Carranza  having  refused  to  negotiate  with 
his  fellow  countrymen  nothing  remains  but 
the  contemplated  alternative  of  recognizing 
a ‘provisional  government  with  the  material 
and  moral  capacity  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  nationals  and  foreign- 
ers,’ which,  as  things  have  gone  in  Mexico 
lately,  cannot  be  the  Villa-Zapata  travesty 
and  must  he  the  pretension  of  Vcnustiano 
Carranza.  And  afterward  they  are  all  to 
fight  it  out  just  as  before.  Watchful  wait- 
ing, and  then  the  plunge  into  the  unknown  1” 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  which  for  some 
time  has  been  urging  armed  intervention, 
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is  not  slow  to  express  its  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Carranza  solution,  and  be 
lieves  that  any  such  halfway  policy  will 
merely  mean  a prolongation  of  the  agony. 

“Unless  factors  now  not  to  be  discerned 
in  the  Mexican  problem  later  appear,  Car- 
ranza is  not  likely  to.  pave  the  way  to 
durable  peace  in  Mexico.  He  is  hated  by 
Villa  and  his  party.  He  is  distrusted  by 
Zapata.  • That  he  has  been  successful  of 
late  in  battle  by  no  means  proves  that 
in  the  fluctuant  tides  of  Mexican  warfare 
or  politics  he  has  found  a firm  footing. 
His  claims  are  undoubtedly  excessive  and 
we  find  no  such  accession  of  responsible 
leaders  to  his  cause  as  would  encourage  us 
to  hope  that  he  can  establish  order  and 
maintain  it  any  length  of  time  without  our 
help. 


Copyright.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Co.  MORGAN,  in  Philadelphia  Inquire r 
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CARRANZA’S  BID  FOR  RECOGNITION 


“In  his  recent  response  to  our  appeal  to 
come  into  conference  he  seeks  to  draw  a 
line  of  principle  between  international  and 
domestic  questions,  offering  to  consider  the 
former  but  not  the  latter.  The  state  of 
Mexico  for  years  has  been  such  as  to 


abolish  this  distinction,  which  applies  only 
to  countries  where  government  is  estab- 
lished. The  domestic  problems  of  Mexico 
are  the  sources  of  her  international  prob- 
lems and  while  conditions  are  what  they  are 
no  conference  can  be  fruitful  of  the  results 
desired  by  us  if  it  is  restricted  to  a mere 
bargaining  between  a factional  leader  and 
foreign  representatives  over  payment  of 
damages,  restoration  of  properties,  and 
pledges  against  discriminatory  measures  in 
the  future.” 

According  to  the  Philadelphia  Press:  "to 
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recognize  him  now  would  confirm  him  in  in  Mexico  is  the  establishment  there  of 
his  opinion  that  he  was  absolutely  right  and  peace  and  order.  There  is  no  certainty  that 
intensify  his  very  unaccommodating  disposi-  Carranza  can  bring  this  about  and  his 


tion  towards  this  country. 

“One  thing  seems  certain," 
this  newspaper  concludes,  “This 
country  must  yield  to  Carranza 
or  proceed  against  him  with 
superior  force  for  there  is  no 
middle  way  of  making  any  im- 
pression on  him.  What  this 
country  seeks  in  addition  to  the 
protection  of  American  interests 


recognition  by  this  country  would  be  only 


DOHAHtY , lw  Clm/lnd  Plata  Dewitt 

What  will  He  Do  with  It  If  He  Gets  It? 
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CARRANZA’S  BID  FOR  RECOGNITION 


CARTER,  in  Mew  York  Evening  Sun 

“Back  to  the  perch!  Haven't  you  any  pride?' 

another  experiment  and  perhaps  have  as 
little  success  as  our  other  halting  and  hesi- 
tating moves  in  our  recent  treatment  of 
that  unfortunate  country.” 

Aside  from  the  braggadocio  and 
boastfulness  of  the  “first  chief,” 
according  to  the  Atlanta  Journal, 

Carranza  practically  has  Mexico 
under  his  thumb,  and  is  the  logical 
choice  of  Washington. 

“Despite  the  vainglory  and  testi- 
ness that  weaken  Carranza’s  per- 
sonality,” says  this  newspaper, 

“making  him  at  times  both  rasping 
and  ridiculous,  these  facts  must  be 
admitted.  Personal  preferences 
can  have  no  place  in  the  task  of 
settling  upon  a leader  whose  suc- 
cesses and  resources  make  him  the 
most  likely  instrument  for  clearing 
the  Mexican  jungle.  Carranza  has 
been  oftentimes  indifferent,  some- 
times resentful,  toward  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  and 
Latin-America,  while  Villa  for  the 
most  part  has  been  responsive. 

But  if  Villa  is  powerless  and,  there- 
fore, useless  for  the  business  in 
hand  while  Carranza’s  strength,  al- 
ready pronounced,  is  steadily  wax- 
ing, then  the  latter  is  the  man. 


"The  provisional  government 
that  receives  the  recognition  and 
the  accompanying  moral  and  diplo- 
matic support  of  the  United  States 
and  the  leading  Latin-American 
nations  will  have  marked  advan 
tage.  Its  task  will  be  irksome  and 
at  times  discouraging  for  the  long 
months  to  come,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  Mexico  can  be  quit 
of  guerilla  warfare  in  a day  or  a 
season.  But  the  government  that 
wins  American  recognition  will 
command  the  sources  of  financial 
aid  and  military  supplies.  Further- 
more, it  will  appeal  to  the  largest 
number  of  the  Mexicans  them- 
selves, thus  enjoying  prestige  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.” 

A hopeful  attitude,  likewise,  is 
taken  by  the  Florida  Metropolis 
which  sees  in  Carranza,  with  all 
his  gasconading  and  despite  his 
’ shortcomings,  the  “man  of  the 

hour.”  This  newspaper  believes 
that  he  has  become  of  late  more  rational, 
and  declares  that  his  troubles  have  been 
caused  by  his  own  arrogance. 
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THEY  are  marching  up  Pennsylvania 
avenue  again — fifty  years  after.  Not 
as  they  marched  fifty  years  ago.  In 
spirit  they  may  turn  back  the  hands  upon 
Time’s  dial,  but  in  the  flesh  they  cannot.  All 
save  a few  of  the  youngest  who  marched  in 
the  Grand  Review  of  1865  are  now  more 
than  three  score  and  ten. 

Not  as  then  will  they  march  in  the  flower 
of  manhood  and  exulting  in  the  winning  of 
those  best  of  wages  for  brave  men,  "a 
Nation  saved,  a Race  delivered.”  Not  as 
then  will  they  come,  rank  on  rank  sweeping 
the  breadth  of  the  spacious  highway  from 
morning  to  night  and  from  morning  to 
night  again,  until  the  beholders  could  find 
nothing  to  which  to  liken  them  but  the 
ceaseless  blue  waves  of  the  sea. 

They  who  march  now  are  but  a tithe  of 
the  host  that  marched  fifty  years  ago.  And 
that  host  was  but  a tithe  of  the  whole  num- 
ber who  had  risked  all  that,  in  the  final 
accounting,  any  man  may  truly  call  his  own 
— his  life — that  from  the  banner  of  the 


American  Union  no  star  should  be  erased. 
They  will  pass  in  a few  hours,  and  with 
feeble  steps  however  high  in  heart. 

Yet  is  their  marching  symbolic  of  a 
greater  victory  than  the  sweeping  hosts  of 
1865  celebrated.  Then  they  celebrated  a 
triumph  of  arms — a successful  appeal  to  the 
God  of  Battles  and  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
against  division  of  the  American  Republic. 
Now  they  celebrate  a reunion  not  merely 
physical  but  spiritual  and  complete. 

In  times  when  we  are  discovering  that  in 
some  ways  the  American  assimilation  of  all 
the  human  elements  is  not  as  complete  as  we 
thought — when  we  are  discovering  those 
among  us  whose  loyalty  is  not  to  America 
first,  and  are  pondering  what  these  fissures 
may  portend — let  us  remember  how  infi- 
nitely broader  was  the  spiritual  breach  of 
fifty  years  ago  and  how  its  traces  have  dis- 
appeared under  the  healing  hand  of  Time, 
and  so  know  that  the  lesser  troubles  of 
today  will  vanish  as  the  mists  before  the 
sun. — Chicago  Herald. 
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Bessie 
and  Lute 
— s hort 
for  Luther — 
irritated  folks, 
but  it  wasn't 


j. 


HELENA 


because  they 

were  noisy,  quarrelsome  or  wanted  to  mix  in  with 
other  people.  All  they  did  was  just  to  go  strolling 
around  together  until  the  very  sight  of  them  became 
maddening  in  its  deadly  monotony.  Everyone 
wished  that  they  would  get  married  so  they  wouldn't 
be  seen  together  so  much. 

Look  out  of  the  parlor  window  through  the 
green  blinds  and  one  was  sure  to  sec  Bessie  and 
Lute  dawdling  past.  Go  to  the  post  office  and  one 
bad  to  pass  Bessie’s  home,  and  there  were  Bessie 
and  Lute  on  the  front  steps.  Go  down  by  the  old 
mill  and  there  were  Bessie  and  Lute  sitting  on  the 
rocks.  One  couldn’t  go  where  Bessie  and  Lute 
were  not.  They  always  wore  a dying-calf  expres 
sion.  Their 
soulful  isola- 
tion made 
folks  feel  like 
intruders  a s 
they  passed 
them  on  the 
street. 

Lute  had  no 
visible  means 
of  support,  ex- 
c e p t bis 
father,  and 
father  was  not 
keen  to  take  on 


Lute 


more  respon- 
sibility, espe- 
cially as  mother  was  known  to  be  very  much  set 
against  the  match.  Luther’s  folks  were  two-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  higher  up  on  the  social  ladder 
than  Bessie’s,  and  as  this  awful  chasm  yawned  be- 
tween them  life  seemed  very  sad  and  complicated 
to  the  young  people. 

Lute’s  folks  had  spent  money  on  him.  They  sent 
him  to  college  where  he  lasted  one  year.  “Weak 
eyes”  was  the  reason  assigned  for  his  leaving  col- 
lege, but  lots  of  home  folks  thought  the  real  trouble 
was  north  of  the  eyes.  Lute's  occupation  since 
“college  days"  has  been  loafing  around  town,  talk- 
ing about  "what  they  did  down  at  good,  old  Par- 
chessi,  Rah,  Rah,  Rah!”  Of  course  since  he  dis- 
covered Bessie,  a socially  neglected  flower,  Lute  has 
a real  interest  in  what  he  scornfully  terms  “this 
dead  old  town.” 

Everyone  admits  that  while  Bessie  is  a pretty 
girl,  she  is  "the  type  that  fades  early.” 


Mim  Gibb*,  D re** maker 
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any  i m p o r- 
tancc  whatever 
has  a fat 


boy.  Howard 

is  the  name  of  the  fat  boy  in  most  small  towns.  Of 
course  he  is  never  called  Howard  outside  of  the 
home  circle.  Up  to  the  age  of  14  years  he  is  called 
Fatty  and  after  that  he  is  called  Butch.  Howard  is 
usually  seen  munching  an  apple.  His  favorite  sport 
is  riding  around  on  the  grocer’s  wagon  with  Bill 
Chidsey,  who  delivers.  When  Fatty’s  father  falls 
heir  to  a little  money  he  buys  Howard  a pony,  and 
he  is  also  the  most  successful  raiser  of  rabbits  and 
white  mice  of  any  boy  in  town. 

As  a piano  player  Howard  has  it  all  over  any  of 
Miss  Haskell’s  other  pupils  and  twice  a wreek  all 
winter  you  could  see  his  big  and  broad  rubbers  re- 
posing outside  her  door. 

I HE  Jen- 


Bcssie 


T 

I n i n g s 
A collie, 

“S  h e p,”  i s 
noted  for  his 
pleasant  dis- 
position. He  is 
called  a collie 
but  more  prob- 
ably he  is  just 
“plain  dog.” 

He  makes 
friends  with 
everybody. 

Social  activi- 
ties keep  him 
away  from  home  most  of  the  time.  Shcp  has  a reg- 
ular route  and  drops  around  every  day  to  see  that 
things  are  going  all  right.  He  takes  a walk  with 
anyone  going  anywhere.  At  dusk,  if  he  sees  a woman 
going  home  from  the  store  or  post  office  alone,  he’ll 
accompany  her  to  her  gate,  and  then  trot  off,  with 
her  safety  lifted  from  his  mind. 

Shep  pretends  that  cats  are  offensive  to  him,  but 
while  he  chases  them,  and  barks  at  them,  yet,  one 
can  see  by  his  amused  grin  that  it  is  only  done  to 
cut  a dash  before  his  human  acquaintances. 

Beyond  question  the  Jennings’  dog  is  the  most 
respected  and  popular  canine  in  town.  Even  tramps 
pat  Shep  on  the  head  and  call  him  “good  ole 
doggie.”  Doc  Jennings  says  Shep  isn’t  worth  a darn 
as  a watchdog  but  he  is  kind  to  the  children. 

Some  people  are  like  Shep.  They  lead  a placid,  un- 
eventful existence.  Everybody  loves  them,  and  they 
do  no  harm. 


The  Town  Fat  Boy 
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Chet  Molehill 


THE  townspeople  call  Chet  Molehill  a 
character.  By  profession  he  is  a 
handy  man.  Men  who 
arc  urged  to  do  some- 
thing around  "the  place” 
always  say,  “Oh,  get 
Chet  Molehill  to  do  it.” 

If  Chet  can  be  lured 
away  from  his  seat  on  an 
empty  box  he  will  mow  a 
lawn,  hang  a screen  door, 
turn  an  ice-cream  freezer, 
get  up  on  a ladder  and 
whitewash  a kitchen  ceil- 
ing, beat  rugs,  put  down 
straw  matting,  wash  win- 
dows, clean  a well,  work 
in  the  garden,  or  shovel 
snow.  He  is  considered 
an  idle  man,  and  they  say 
that  Chet  hates  work  like 
“pizen.” 

He  prefers  to  work 
around  the  livery  stable 
where  there  is  more  go- 
ing on  and  no  woman  “to 
boss”  him.  Chet  can  al 


ways  find  the  coolest  spot  in  summer  and 
the  warmest  corner  in  winter.  He  lives  in 
a little  shack  on  the  edge  of  the  town  where 
it’s  bleak  and  sandy.  The  shack  was  once 
a hen  house  and  has  an  “ell,”  made  of  stray 
fence  boards  and  covered  with  patches  of 
brown  building  paper. 

All  the  children  like  Chet.  He  makes 
baskets  out  of  peach  stones  for  the  little 
girls  and  whittles  out  quite  beautiful  boats 
and  things  for  boys. 

WHEN  the  women  tell  that  they  have 
engaged  Miss  Gibbs  for  next  week, 
the  men-folks  groan.  To  them  Miss 
Gibbs  is  both  a pest  and  an  abomination. 
Three  times  a day  one  must  look  across  the 
table  at  Miss  Gibbs,  for  meals  are  included 
with  her  dollar  and  a quarter  a day. 

What  Miss  Gibbs  hasn’t  seen  with  her 
own  eyes  and  heard  with  her  own  ears, 
working  in  the  best  families  in  town! 

Everyone  continues  to  employ  Miss 
Gibbs  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  still  told 
that  she  spoiled  a handsome  dress  on  Mrs. 
Judge  Blake.  The  girls  of  the  town  find 
fault  with  everything  she  makes.  Miss 
Gibbs  doesn’t  approve  of  the  modern  styles 
anyhow.  She  prefers  to  work  for  middle 
aged  women,  who  like  things  made  “real 
dressy”  with  lots  of  trimming  and  fitting. 


The  Jennings'  Dog,  "Shep" 
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JUSTICE,  every  element  of  human  justice,  demands  the  destruction 
of  London.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  world  a better  target  for 
aerial  attack  than  the  City  of  London — that  gigantic  complex  assem- 
blage of  lofty  old  warehouses,  with  their  immense  stores  of  all  descrip- 
tions and  their  inviting  situation  in  the  narrow  tortuous  streets.  If 
only  such  raids  be  systematically  repeated  again  and  again  the  result  is 
assured,  and  then  secretly  the  Russians  and  the  French  will  share  in 
our  joy  that  at  last  England  has  been  pierced  to  the  heart. — Taegliche 
Rundschau,  Berlin. 


DETAILS  of  the  Zeppelin  raid,  which 
reached  the  heart  of  London  itself, 
were  slow  in  filtering  through  the 
news  censors.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  London  will  not  soon  forget  the  terror 
of  that  night  when  a fleet  of  three  giant 
dirigibles,  hovering  over  the  city  in  the 
darkness,  sent  explosive  bombs  crashing 
into  the  theater  and  hotel  district  of  the 
metropolis.  The  attack  seemed  to  have 
been  directed  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  residence,  London  Bridge, 
and  other  historic  buildings.  Care  was 
taken,  according  to  the  commander  of  the 
expedition,  to  avoid  striking  St.  Paul's 
cathedral  or  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Near  Trafalgar  Square  a ’bus  was  blown  up 
with  fourteen  passengers.  One  of  the  bombs 
ripped  through  a six-story  tenement  build- 
ing; another  fell  close  to  the  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  full  of  wounded  soldiers,  while  an- 
other set  fire  to  a row  of  warehouses  with- 
in five  minutes'  walk  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  casualties  amounted  to  106,  including 
20  killed.  Three  women  and  five  children 


were  killed.  This  raid  made  the  nineteenth 
visitation  to  Great  Britain’s  shores  of  hos- 
tile aircraft  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  These  visits  have  resulted  in  a casu- 
alty list  of  340.  The  women  and  children 
killed  number  66.  “Futile  savagery”  is  the 
British  term  for  this  method  of  warfare, 
while  the  Zeppelins  are  referred  to  as 
"cowards  that  pass  in  the  night." 

A blaze  of  hatred,  which  has  shown  its 
influence  in  the  recruiting  offices,  has  fol- 
lowed the  attack.  The  British  press  lacks 
words  to  voice  its  indignation.  Says  Rey- 
nolds’s Newspaper: 

“If  the  Kaiser  and  his  fellow  murderers 
think  they  are  going  to  intimidate  the 
British  people  by  continuing  their  policy  of 
frightfulness  they  are  sadly  mistaken.  The 
Zeppelin  raids  on  the  London  district  and 
the  East  Coast  will  have  the  effect  of 
steeling  the  hearts  of  Britishers  to  fight 
till  Germany  is  brought  to  her  knees  and 
her  power  for  evil  scotched  for  all  time." 

This  "savagery,"  according  to  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Express,  can  result  in  no  mili- 
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WELD,  in  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

“The  Lights  o’  London” 

tary  advantage  for  Germany,  and  the 
women  and  children,  it  says,  arc  sacrificed 
needlessly.  “The  attack,"  continues  the 
Express,  “did  not  damage  our  power  of 
defence  or  offence  in  the  slightest  degree. 
We  are  not  to  be  terrified  by  these 

assaults,  or  persuaded  by  them  i 

that  it  is  foolish  to  oppose  an  I 
empire  that  can,  when  conditions 
are  in  its  favour,  contrive  to  kill 
a few  English  babies.  These  futile 
crimes  only  remind  us  of  the 
moral  degradation  of  our  enemy, 
and  harden  our  purpose  to  carry 
on  until  the  criminals  are  ade 
quately  punished.  For  every  air 
raid  over  England,  the  Allies  make 
twenty  over  Germany,  and  in  our 
ease,  the  result  is  not  the  death 
of  harmless  non-combatants,  but 
the  infliction  of  material  military 
loss.  We  are  properly  proud  of 
the  achievements  of  British  air- 
men in  the  east  and  west.  The 
super-importance  of  the  service 
has  now  been  recognised  by  the 
appointment  of  a rear-admiral  to 
command  the  naval  branch,  and 
this  may  forecast  an  even  greater  carter,  in 
activity  in  the  clouds.  The  Ger- 


man worships  size,  but  his  monster 
airships  have  achieved  next  to 
nothing,  and  we  suffer  their  mur- 
dering pin-pricks  in  patience, 
waiting  in  quiet  confidence  for  the 
day  of  reckoning/’ 

The  London  News  and  Leader 
likewise  points  to  the  futility  of  a 
method  of  warfare  which  princi- 
pally claims  women  and  children 
as  its  victims. 

“We  have  reached  a stage  in 
Zeppelin  warfare,”  says  this  news- 
paper, “at  which  one  attack 
neither  differs  nor  can  be  expected 
to  differ  materially  from  another. 
On  each  occasion  there  is  the 
same  promiscuous  shower  of 
bombs,  the  same  complete  failure 
to  achieve  anything  remotely  re- 
sembling a military  prupose,  the 
same  indiscriminate  destruction  of 
civilian  life.  The  record  of  the 
raids  is  a record  of  fiasco  that 
makes  their  continuance  at  first 
sight  hard  to  justify  even  in  Ger- 
many. In  reality  the  reasons  for  the  per- 
sistence are  not  far  to  seek.  The  hope  of 
inflicting  military  damage  is  no  doubt  al- 
ways present,  and  if  the  experience  of  past 
raids  held  out  the  slightest  prospect  of  suc- 


Ntw  York  Evening  Sun 

A Zeppelin  Triumph! 
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BUSHHCLL,  iaClaciinli  Tlma-Slv 

The  New  Bogie  Man  in  Yarmouth 

cess  in  the  attempt  it  might  be  possible  for 
a skilful  special  pleader  to  construct  a de- 
fence that  would  just  perceptibly  mitigate 
the  brutality  of  the  attacks.  As  it  is,  we 
have  long  been  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  to  the  predominant  German  temper 
the  remotest  possibility  of  military  success 
is  ample  justification  for  the  inflic- 
tion of  unlimited  suffering  on  non- 
combatants.  For  further  explana- 
tion of  the  continuance  of  the 
raids  there  is  the  ineradicable  Ger- 
man belief  (in  the  face  of  all  the 
relevant  facts)  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  Zeppelin,  and  still  more  the 
determination  to  deal  England  at 
any  cost  the  one  blow  that  the 
Navy  Cannot  avert.  All  these 
reasons  are  still  operative,  and 
there  is  not  the  smallest  ground 
for  doubting  that  the  raids  will 
continue.  Deeply  as  we  must  de- 
plore the  recurrence  of  the  slaugh- 
ter, the  moral  effect  of  the  attacks 
is  as  completely  negligible  as  the 
military.” 

"Slaughter-picnic"  is  the  term 
used  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in 
its  denunciation  of  the  raid.  This 
newspaper  accuses  the  Germans  of 


killing  merely  for  blood  lust  and 
out  of  wantonness.  “These  noc- 
turnal excursions,”  it  says,  “have 
never  achieved  a military  success 
of  the  slightest  significance,  and  by 
their  very  nature  it  is  only  a 
miracle  of  chance  that  could  en- 
able them  to  do  so. 

“All  that  they  can  accomplish,” 
continues  the  Gazette,  “is  the  mur- 
der of  civilians  who,  by  all  the 
rules  of  civilised  warfare,  have 
been  exempted  from  such  attack. 
They  are  expeditions  of  massacre, 
therefore,  and  are  undertaken  part- 
ly to  terrify  our  non-combatants 
into  a desire  for  peace  and  partly 
because  Germans  enjoy  killing  for 
its  own  sake,  as  their  deeds  in  Bel- 
gium, France,  and  Poland  abun- 
dantly testify.  What  we  are  con- 
fronted with  is  a nation  of  criminal 
temperament  endowed  with  a vast 
accumulation  of  material  power. 
If  it  should  succeed  in  its  effort  to 
become  the  master  of  Europe,  it 
means  the  downfall  of  every  conception  of 
right  and  wrong  by  which  humanity  has 
been  distinguished  from  the  brutes.  If  a 
truce  of  exhaustion  should  arrive,  it  means 
that  the  years  to  come  will  be  absorbed  in 
a frantic  preparation  for  the  renewed  clash 
between  civilisation  and  savagery." 
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Some  of  the  newspapers,  however,  still 
find  it  necessary  to  caution  their  readers 
against  regarding  these  attacks  as  a mere 
spectacle,  or  “a  glorified  firework  show.” 

“Such  a tendency,"  says  the  Express, 
“may  lead  to  a serious  increase  in  the 
casualties." 

“The  Zeppelins,”  it  adds,  “come  to  Eng- 
land to  kill  and  destroy.  It  is  our  duty  to 
do  all  we  can  to  limit  the  killing.  This  we 
can  do  by  obeying  the  instructions  of  the 
authorities.  No  one  should  remain  in  the 
streets  who  can  possibly  find  shelter,  and 
we  should  do  everything  possible  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  ourselves  and  our  families. 
This  is  not  cowardice.  It  is  merely  com- 
mon sense  and  patriotism." 

Replying  to  the  British  contentions  that 
air  raids  on  London  are  unjustified  and  con- 
trary to  all  recognized  rules  of  warfare, 
Count  von  Reventlow,  the  brilliant  German 
naval  writer,  says  in  the  Berlin  Tages- 
zeitung  that  London  is  a fortress,  and  that 
Sir  Percy  Scott,  the  newly  appointed  de- 
fender of  the  city  from  aerial  attacks, 


should  order  the  civic  population  of  the 
metropolis  to  depart. 

The  count  asserts  that  it  is  not  Germany's 
responsibility  that  the  fortress  of  London, 
attacked  many  times,  has  not  been  evacu- 
ated, and  states  that  the  failure  of  the 
British  government  to  order  the  people  to 
abandon  it  shows  "disdainful  disregard  of 
the  principles  of  humanity,  civilization,  and 
international  law.” 

The  airship  attacks,  Count  von  Revent- 
low insists,  are  legal  and  of  a purely  mili- 
tary character,  aimed  at  the  destruction  of 
vessels,  magazines,  and  other  property 
serving  war  purposes  directly  or  indirectly. 

Asserting  that  against  such  operations 
not  one  syllable  can  be  spoken,  he  con- 
cludes: “We  hope  confidently  that  the 

saying,  'Throwing  bombs  on  London,'  will 
soon  be  as  trite  as  the  phrase,  ‘Carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle,'  with  the  notable  dif- 
ference, however,  that  in  Newcastle  there 
are  coals  enough,  while  in  London  by  far 
too  few  German  bombs  have  thus  far  ex- 
ploded.” 
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ONLY  A BABY  WAS  KILLED.' 
"A  Zeppelin  I Babies  to  the  front  I” 


BRIGGS,  lo  Hew  York  Trlbaot 


The  Pint  Day  of  School 
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ACCORDING  to  the  average  news- 
paper cartoon,  the  happiest  boy  in 
the  world  is  the  American  schoolboy 
on  the  day  that  school  closes  for  vacation; 
the  saddest  boy  is  the  same  lad  on  the  day 
when  vacation  is  over. 

During  the  school  year,  if  we  would  be- 
lieve the  cartoonist,  there  seem  to  be  no 
happy  days  for  the  small  boy  except  an 
occasional  holiday,  either  a "regular,"  or 
an  extra,  due  to  toothache,  mumps,  or  some 
other  form  of  human  misery  not  quite  so 
poignant  as  attend- 
ing school. 

The  cartoonist 
can  imagine  nothing 
that  might  lighten 
up  the  sorrows  of  a 
boy  at  school  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  some 
unusual  occurrence, 
such  as  the  entrance 
of  a stray  dog,  or  a 
distressing  accident 
to  Teacher.  As  a 
rule  there  is  no  hap- 
piness until  the  day 
is  over. 

When  the  news 
came  from  Europe 
about  a year  ago 
that  several  thou- 
sand school-teachers 
were  marooned  in 
the  war  zone,  and 
would  be  unable  to 
return  in  time  for 
that  “blue  Monday" 
in  September,  the 
cartoonists  pictured 

74* 


a great  cry  of  rejoicing  going  up  from 
30,000  pupils,  and  a wail  of  sorrow  from 
some  17,000,000  others,  whose  teachers 
hadn’t  gone  to  Europe.  When  further 
news  arrived  that  transportation  had  been 
provided,  and  that  the  teachers  would  re- 
turn, after  all,  the  cry  of  rejoicing  gave 
way  to  lamentation. 

What  sort  of  school  experiences  must 
the  cartoonists  have  had  that  he  remembers 
only  the  ugliness  of  his  schooling?  Did 
you  ever  know  a cartoonist  to  represent  a 
. schoolroom  as  a 
pleasant  place?  Did 
you  ever  see  a car- 
t o o n depicting  a 
schoolma’am  as  an 
attractive  woman? 
Perhaps  it  wouldn’t 
be  a cartoon  if  it 
did,  but  the  average 
schoolroom  of  to- 
day is  certainly  at- 
tractive, and  the  av- 
erage American 
woman  teacher  is 
anything  but  the 
lady  demon  she  is 
represented. 

However,  it  is  not 
a question  of 
whether  or  not  the 
cartoon  is  strictly 
truthful,  but  a ques- 
tion of  its  effect  on 
the  boy  who  sees  it. 
Youngsters  of  from 
eight  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  READ 
very  little  in  the 


APPARENTLY  there  are  some 
people  who  still  cling  to  the 
foolish  view  that  school-teachers 
are  different  in  appearance  and  man- 
ner from  other  folk.  At  least  this  is 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  a 
letter  recently  published  by  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript  from  a reader  who 
“confesses”  that  they  are  not  dissim- 
ilar to  other  people  and  cannot  be 
recognized  at  a glance  or  picked  out 
in  a crowd.  The  notion  formerly  held 
that  school-teachers,  especially  the 
ma’ams,  constituted  a special  and  pe- 
culiar type  should  be  charged  to  cyni- 
cal writers  and  cartoonists.  They  pic- 
tured instructors  with  thin,  shrunken 
faces,  angular  forms,  harsh  voices  and 
devoid  of  personal  charm,  and  for 
doing  so  these  men  of  the  pen  and 
brush  have  much  to  answer.  In  past 
generations  teachers  may  have  been 
somewhat  different  from  those  of  to- 
day, but  they  never  were  what  the  ir- 
reverent portrayed  them. — Brooklyn 
Standard. 
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STINSON.  In  Dayton  Evening  News 


Why  Cause  Frowns?  Smiles  Are  Nicer 

A cartoon  which  supports  Mt.  Monahan’s  contentions. 
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WEBSTER,  in  Hew  York  Globe 


The  First  Week  of  School 


ficial  effect.  But  what  of  the  boy 
who  is  just  deciding  at  this  time 
whether  or  not  a college  education 
pays?  How  many  promising  boys 
to  whom  such  a course  would 
mean  a fight  and  struggle  for  four 
years  to  support  themselves  wholly 
or  in  part,  may  have  looked  upon 
the  cartoonist’s  college  graduate 
and  lost  courage,  believing  that  the 
cartoon  pictured  truthfully  what 
the  world  thinks  of  the  college 
graduate  and  of  college  education! 

School  work  is  not  all  play — it 
cannot  be  if  the  boy  is  to  receive 
an  education.  Education  is  devel- 
opment that  comes  from  work,  and 
the  amount  of  education  received 
by  the  pupils  varies  according  to 
the  amount  of  work  they  put  into 
it.  It  is  perfectly  natural,  there- 
fore, that  all  children  do  not  like 
school.  There  are  lazy  men  who 
would  escape  from  all  work  if 
possible.  There  are  lazy  children 
as  well. 


newspaper,  but  they  SEE  newspaper  pic-  The  majority  of  children  during  the  first 
tures.  Many  of  their  ideas  as  to  the  proper  five  years  do  like  their  school  work;  then 
attitude  toward  life  and  the  things 


that  go  to  make  up  life  are  taken 
from  sources  that  may  appear  in 
this  matter  of  relatively  small  im- 
portance, such  as  the  newspaper 
cartoon. 

When  the  cartoons  tell  the  boy 
that  it  is  proper  to  rejoice  when 
school  is  out,  and  to  weep  when 
the  bell  rings,  or  that  the  teacher 
is  a hag  whose  principal  function 
is  to  make  boys  do  distasteful 
things,  he  believes  them.  When 
the  cartoons  imply  that  education 
is  of  little  value,  he  believes  that, 
too.  This  the  cartoons  do  very 
definitely  in  the  universal  ridicule 
they  heap  upon  the  high  school 
and  college  graduate  each  year  as 
the  commencement  season  comes 
around. 

We  know  full  well  that  the  col- 
lege graduate  leaves  his  Alma 
Mater  with  a much  more  exalted 
opinion  of  himself,  his  ability,  and 
his  knowledge  than  he  ought  to 
have.  At  him  the  cartoon  is  di- 
rected; on  him  it  may  have  a bene- 


v-v-vou* 1 
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Picture  of  a Boy  About  to  Receive  Somethin! 
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BERRYMAN,  in  Washington  Star 
Almost  Gone 


comes  the  time  when  the  great  physical 
change  is  taking  place  in  the  body,  when 
extra  energy  is  required  for  that  change, 
when  the  boy  or  girl  is  uneasy  and  uncer- 
tain, and  comparatively  little  development 
in  the  mind  is  taking  place.  They  are 
changing  from  infants  to  youths,  they  are 
looking  forward  and  not  behind,  they  are 
easily  influenced  by  what  persons  older 
than  they  may  say  or  do,  and  have  not 
sense  enough  to  determine  for  themselves 
what  is  given  to  them  seriously  and  what 
is  given  to  them  in  a lighter  vein.  The 
boy  wants  to  be  a man  and  do  the  things 
men  do.  Going  to  school  to  him  is  a 
“boy”  thing. 

The  laws  in  most  states  require  him  to 
go  to  school  until  he  is  fourteen  years  of 
age.  A very  large  number  of  children 
leave  school  just  as  soon  as  the  law  permits 
them  to  leave,  because  they  want  to  be 
doing  the  things  that  men  and  women  do 
and  not  continue  Studying  the  things  that 
children  do.  They  do  not  leave  because 
they  must  help  support  the  family,  as  is 
often  supposed.  The  majority  of  them 
leave  for  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  school,  a lack  of  appreciation  due 
largely  to  such  influences  as  the  cartoon 
which  ridicules  the  school  and  its  work, 
pictures  it  as  an  undesirable  place,  and  the 
teacher  as  the  kind  of  a woman  that  chil- 
dren do  not  admire. 


The  cartoon  on  the  school  is,  undoubt- 
edly, innocent  of  any  intention  of  working 
injury  to  the  boys  and  girls,  but  it  un- 
doubtedly has  a very  great  influence  not 
appreciated  by  the  cartoonist.  If  cartoons 
ridiculing  the  teacher,  the  school  officers, 
and  high-school  and  college  graduates  are 
needed  (as  they  probably  are)  for  the. good 
of  the  people  ridiculed,  they  should  be 
printed  in  the  kinds  of  publications  that 
reach  these  people  and  do  not  reach 
younger  public-school  children. 


HEAPING  COALS  OF  FIRE 

THE  South  Brooklyn  Evening  High 
School  has  announced  its  season’s 
courses  in  cartooning.  The  courses 
are  for  beginners,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
have  done  work  in  pen  and  ink,  and  sketch- 
ing from  the  model.  The  instructors  after 
many  seasons  of  this  work,  feel  that  the 
talent  for  drawing  is  not  always  recognized 
by  the  individual,  and  believe  that  greater 
progress  can  be  made  when  pupils  work 
together.  The  courses  are  entirely  free. 
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BRIOCS,  In  New  York  Tribune 
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When  a Feller  Need*  * Friend 


A Cartoonists’  Portrait  Gallery 


Cartoonists  from  many  corners  of  the  world  are  represented  in  this  rather  remarkable  portrait  gallery. 
Their  one  subject  has  been  President  Wilson,  and  each  artist  has  treated  the  president  in  his  own  way. 
Among  the  foreigners  are  Grandjouan.  of  Paris;  P.  Juttner,  of  Lustige  Blaetter;  L.  Raven-Hill,  of  London 
Punch;  Hal  Eyre,  of  the  Sydney  (Australia)  Telegraph;  Vincent,  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin;  Racey,  of  the 
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Montreal  Star;  BHx,  of  Simpliclssiznus ; “Poy,”  of  the  London  Evening  New*;  Alfred  Leeta,  of  London 
Opinion;  MacKLnnev.  of  the  Cape  Time*.  Capetown;  Japanese.  Argentine,  and  Mexican  artists.  Among 
the  Americans  are  Cesare,  Berryman,  Handy.  Bradley.  Evans,  Buel.  Gregg,  Carter,  Clubb,  Pease,  Darling, 
Kirby,  Puhr,  and  Foshko,  of  the  New  York  Jewish  newspaper.  The  Day. 
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Fioa  London  Daily  Inputs 

Destruction,  1907  Construction.  1916 


WITH  the  reassembling  of  the  British 
parliament,  the  vexed  question  of 
conscription  again  comes  to  the 
fore.  Recent  utter- 
ances by  Premier 
Asquith  and  the  Rt. 

Hon.  David  Lloyd 
George  leave  the 
public  to  surmise 
that  this  step  will  be 
taken  as  soon  as 
England  becomes 
convinced  that  it  is 
necessary.  The  Eng- 
lish people  are  di- 
vided on  the  ques- 
tion today  as  they 
have  seldom  been 
divided  on  any  one 
political  issue.  The 
decisive  vote  against 
conscription  taken 
recently  by  the 
Trade  Union  Con- 
gress at  Bristol 
leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  voice  of  the 
workingman  in  the 
matter.  The  Anti- 
Conscription  League 


has  been  endeavoring  to  offset  the  influence 
of  such  forces  as  the  Northcliffe  newspapers 
and  others,  which  have  been  urging  the 
step  as  a measure  of 
self-preservation. 

England  has  3.000,- 
000  men  under  arms. 
One-third  of  these 
are  in  France  and 
Flanders.  Half  a 
million  arc  on  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula. 
The  rest— 1,500.000 
— are  still  in  the 
training  camps  at 
home,  a tribute  to 
the  inefficacy  of 
the  volunteer  sys- 
tem. Meanwhile, 
Germany  has  been 
doing  all  the  fight- 
ing, On  the  western 
front  the  allies  have 
for  months  been 
barely  able  to  hold 
their  positions.  The 
triumphal  advance 
of  Germany  into 
Russia  has  swept 
everything  before  it. 


JF  we  are  not  allowed  to  equip  our  factories 
and  workshops  with  adequate  labor  to 
supply  our  armies,  because  we  must  not  trans- 
gress regulations  applicable  to  normal  condi- 
tions; if  practices  are  maintained  which  re- 
strict the  output  of  essential  war  materials;  if 
the  nation  hesitates  when  the  need  is  clear  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  call  forth  its  man- 
hood to  defend  its  honor  and  existence;  if 
vital  decisions  are  postponed  until  too  late; 
if  we  neglect  to  make  ready  for  all  probable 
eventualities;  if.  in  fact,  we  give  ground  for 
the  accusation  that  we  are  slouching  into  dis- 
aster as  if  we  were  walking  along  the  ordinary 
n^ths  of  peace  without  an  enemy  in  tight, 
then  I can  see  no  hope. 

But  if  we  sacrifice  all  we  own  and  all  we 
like  for  our  native  land,  and  if  our  prepara- 
tions are  marked  by  grim  resolution  and 
prompt  readiness  in  every  sphere,  then  victory 
is  assured. — The  Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd 
Georee. 
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“Our  country  needs  you.” 

John  Bull’a  appeal  to  the  neutral  nations  as  interpreted  by  a German  artist,  who  makes  use  in  his  design 
of  one  of  Great  Britain’s  recruiting  posters. 
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Things  are  at  a standstill  on  the  Austro- 
Italian  frontier,  and  around  Constantinople. 
If  the  allies  are  to  win.  Great  Britain  must 
put  more  men  in  the  field,  and  do  so 
quickly. 

Lord  Kitchener’s  recruiting  campaign 
has  produced  remarkable  results,  so  remark- 
able, in  fact,  that  anti-conscriptionists  argue 
that  more  men  are  unnecessary.  Volun- 
teers, they  declare,  are  arriving  faster  than 
they  can  be  equipped  or  trained. 

But  the  volunteer  system  itself, 
as  many  editors  point  out,  may 
in  the  end  lead  to  compulsory 
service.  A system  that  will  per- 
mit some  to  stay  at  home  and 
enjoy  life,  while  others  do  the 
hard  work  in  the  trenches,  will 


in  the  end,  they  say,  lead  to  a demand  that 
all  share  equally  the  burden. 

One  of  the  latest  recruiting  posters  rep- 
resents a mother  pointing  to  a battle  field, 
and  saying:  "Gol"  “If  it  is  right  for  a 
mother  to  say,  ‘Gol’”  comments  the  Lon- 
don Evening  News,  “why  does  not  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  say,  ’Gol’?” 

“The  Government,”  it  continues,  “ask 
mothers  and  sisters  and  sweethearts  to 


SEmtMIV,  in  Wntiinglon  Sill 


He  may  Have  to  Use  It  Yet 
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BERT  THOMAS,  in  London  Opinion 

ANOTHER  NORTHCLIFFE  NOSTRUM 


“Doctor”  Northcliffe:  "This  wonderful  conscription  medicine  will  remove  all  the  ills 
from  which  1 have  told  this  poor  gentleman  he  is  suffering.” 

Lord  Northcliffe'*  newspaper*  in  London  have  been  the  foremost  in  urging  conscription. 
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OKK,  in  fiasbtrille  Tennesse. in 

Undisturbed 

bring  pressure  upon  the  men,  which  is  the 
severest  and  most  trying  form  of  compul- 
sion there  could  be — with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  which  consists  of 
sneers  and  insults  for  the  passer-by, 
who  may  have  the  most  important 
justification  for  staying  at  home. 

Let  the  Government  exercise  its 
own  compulsion,  for,  there  can  be 
no  mistake  about  it,  to  call  the 
present  methods  voluntary  is  sim- 
ply to  distort  the  meaning  of  the 
word.'* 

The  Daily  Mail,  a Northcliffe 
publication,  believes  that  the  gov- 
ernment can  not  be  trusted,  and 
thus  calls  on  the  people  to  act: 

“Every  effort  must  now  be  made 
by  those  who,  like  readers  of  The 
Daily  Mail,  believe  that  Compul- 
sion is  the  only  way  to  victory  and 
to  the  abolition  of  the  gross  injus- 
tices of  the  present  system  of  en- 
rolling a married  army. 

“The  ‘Do-Nothing  Party’  are  the 
same  people  who  told  The  Daily 
Mail  to  trust  the  Government 
about  cotton.  The  Daily  Mail  did 
not  trust  the  Government  about 
cotton,  and  continued  its  pressure 


until  cotton  was  made  contraband. 
Readers  of  The  Daily  Mail  do  not 
trust  the  Government  about  Com- 
pulsion, and  this  journal  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  the  work  it  em- 
barked upon  years  ago  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  able  to  secure  the 
placing  of  Compulsion  upon  the 
Statute  Book  before  it  is  too  late." 

“Wait  until  Lord  Kitchener  de- 
cides,” is  the  advice  of  the  London 
Daily  Express,  which,  while  it  ad- 
vocates compulsory  service,  be- 
lieves that  the  conscriptionists 
have  been  too  hasty. 

“It  is  hardly  necessary,”  says 
this  newspaper,  “for  us  to  reassert 
our  firm  conviction  in  the  sound- 
ness of  compulsory  national  serv- 
ice. We  have  advocated  it  for 
many  years,  long  before  its  present 
urgent  partisans  had  made  up  their 
minds  on  the  question.  We  are 
still  strongly  convinced  that  Na- 
tional Service  must  be  adopted  by 
the  State  if  this  war  is  to  be 
brought  to  a successful  issue,  unless,  of 
course,  the  war  were  to  come  to  a sudden 


KIRBY,  in  Hew  York  World 

Refuting  to  Wear  It 
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'Walk  right  up,  gentlemen!  Walk  right  up!' 
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An  Australian  recruiting  poster  designed  by  D.  H‘ 
Sower  for  the  Sydney  Stock  Journal. 


and  unexpected  end;  and  that  is  a contin- 
gency which  even  the  wildest  dreamer  could 
not  hope  for.  We  feel  that  the  Voluntary 
System,  which  has  accomplished  far  more 
than  was  ever  expected,  will  soon  cease  to 
be  a useful  and  workable  policy,  and  that 
the  more  drastic  measure  will  have  to  be 
adopted.  Up  to  this  point  we  are  in  agree- 
ment with  the  vociferous  advocates  of 
change,  but  here  we  must  part  company. 
The  time  for  insisting  on  a sudden  turn- 
about has  been  unfortunately  chosen.  The 
organisers  of  the  new  movement  have  been 
singularly  ill-advised  in  pushing  forward 
their  claims  in  such  a manner  as  to  arouse 
at  once  all  the  latent  and  illogical  opposition 
to  National  Ser.Ve.  A little  patience,  a 
little  judgment,  a-  1 a little  goodwill  would 
have  shown  a I it  better  display  of  patriot- 
ism than  this  thumping,  hustling  demand 
for  something  which  was  developing  out  of 
itself  without  a call  from  the  outside. 

"Lord  Kitchener  is  not  the  man  to  ait 
down  idly  while  the  work  of  his  lifetime 


goes  to  rack  and  ruin.  He  knows  the 
requirements  of  the  Army  for  which  he  is 
responsible.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he 
has  fully  measured  the  situation,  and  that 
he  has  given  it  the  best  consideration,  and 
brought  to  bear  on  it  all  the  lessons  of  his 
great  experience  as  a war  organiser.  It  is 
no  secret  that  Lord  Kitchener  will  not  hes- 
itate to  ask  for,  and  obtain,  National  Serv- 
ice the  moment  he  feels  that  he  is  in  a 
position  to  make  it  workable.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  mere  pen-and- 
paper  compulsory  service  and  the  actual 
thing.  You  cannot  jump  from  voluntary  to 
compulsory  service  as  you  do  across  a two- 
foot  ditch.” 

Commenting  on  the  vote  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress,  the  London  Daily  Graphic 
says  that  the  protest  was  directed  not  so 
much  against  compulsory  service  itself  as 
against  “the  sinister  efforts  of  a section  of 
the  reactionary  press  in  formulating  news- 
paper policies  for  party  purposes,  and 
attempting  to  foist  on  their  country  con- 
scription.” The  workingman,  it  argues,  pre- 
fers, before  being  driven  to  conscription,  to 
be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment. To  quote: 


a.  anil,  fa  siftaif  wttki,  * <» 
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How  England  Recruits  Her  Soldiers 

This  cartoon  ii  interesting  as  showing  how  intimately  German  artists  are  acquainted  with  the  British 
recruiting  posters,  shown  at  the  corners  of  the  above  design. 
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"The  unanimous  vote  of  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  in  condemnation  of  compulsory 
service  is  a fact  which  no  Cabinet  and  no 
House  of  Commons  can  ignore.  What 
would  have  been  possible  a few  months  ago 
is  different  now.  The  issue  has  been  joined, 
and  if  the  Cabinet  were  now  to  attempt  to 
introduce  any  general  form  of  compulsion 
it  would  create  a political  agitation  which 
would  do  far  more  harm  to  the  country 
than  the  establishment  of  compulsory  serv- 
ice could  do  good.  Unfortunately,  the  ques- 
tion has  never  had  a chance  of  being  dis- 
cussed on  its  merits. 

“If  there  had  been  no  newspaper  agita- 
tion it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  would  have 
been  no  such  unanimous  vote  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress.  The  men  who  are  respon- 
sible for  this  agitation  made  it  plain  from 
the  outset  that  their  object  was  to  force  the 
hand  of  the  Government,  which  in  effect 
meant  to  force  the  hand  of  Lord  Kitchener. 
That  alone  condemned  the  movement,  for 
the  country  in  military  matters  trusts  Lord 
Kitchener’s  judgment  more  than  that  of  any 
newspaper  proprietor.  Equally  fatal  was 
the  class  suspicion  which  this  raging,  tear- 
ing propaganda  created.  The  wage-earning 


classes  are  almost  fanatically  suspicious  of 
any  movement  engineered  from  above. 
Such  suspicions  may  often  be  quite  foolish, 
but  they  are  the  outcome  partly  of  mem- 
ories of  past  hardships  and  partly  of  the 
direct  teaching  of  a class  war  by  modern 
Socialists.  If  it  had  been  left  to  Lord 
Kitchener  to  place  all  the  facts  before  the 
working  men  of  Great  Britain  and  to  ask 
for  their  support,  he  probably  would  not 
have  had  to  appeal  in  vain.  As  matters  now 
stand  mischief  has  been  done  which  may  be 
irreparable.” 

That  labor’s  answer  is  conclusive  is  the 
opinion  of  the  London  News  and  Leader, 
which  believes  that  the  Northcliffe  news- 
papers will  now  be  silenced.  We  read: 

“Without  at  least  the  passive  consent  of 
organised  labour,  the  introduction  of  any 
system  of  conscription  is  inconceivable. 
The  opinions  of  bishops  and  musicians  may 
have  a theoretical  value  on  this  question, 
but  the  opinion  which  will  decide  it  prac- 
tically must  from  the  necessity  of  the  case 
be  the  opinion  of  the  working  men  of  this 
country.  If  they  choose  actively  to  oppose 
compulsory  recruiting,  it  becomes  automat- 
ically impracticable.” 


A.  F.  VIHCtHT.  ia  Sjdity  Sulltlla 

“Who’s  Game?” 
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LAST  RESORT 

England  Calls  on  the  Inhabitants  of  Mars  for  Help 


Whither? 

By  A.  E.  Herstein,  Munich. 
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MUNICH  has  for  many  years  been  the 
fountain  head  of  German  art.  It  is 
to  Munich  that  the  German  artists 
look  for  inspiration.  Here  the  spirit  of  art 
pervades  all  circles.  Even  Berlin,  as  an  art 
center,  must  take  second  place. 

Paris  has  answered  in  no  uncertain  terms 
the  question  “What  kind  of  art  will  be  born 
of  the  war?”  Georges  Scott,  J.  Simont, 
Sabattier,  and  others,  have  been  painting 
history  as  it  was  never  painted  before.  The 
Munich  artists  are  now  answering  the  ques- 
tion in  their  own  way. 

Particularly  effective  are  some  of  the 
sketches  and  paintings  of  the  younger 
"secessionists”  who  profess  to  paint  things 


as  they  sec  them.  Much  of  their  work  is 
daintily  symbolical.  As  visionary  as  the 
daydream  of  a poet  is  "Thor's  Shadow," 
one  of  Emil  Pottner’s  drawings.  The  foamy 
clouds  resolve  themselves  into  a war  chariot 
driven  through  the  sky  by  mighty  steeds, 
whose  course  is  directed  by  the  war  god. 

Other  drawings  appeal  through  the  direct 
quality  of  their  human  interest.  War  is  not 
all  glory.  It  robs  mothers  of  their  sons.  It 
robs  old  people  of  their  homes.  This  note 
is  struck  particularly  in  the  pathetic  figures 
of  the  aged  peasant  couple,  whom  A.  E. 
Herstein  has  depicted  watching  their  home 
burn. 


Our  Dear  Enemies 

By  Emil  Pottner,  Munich. 
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SECESSIONIST  WAR  ART 


On  the  Y»er  Canal 
tty  Bertha  Schuctz,  Munich. 


The  beginnings  of  the  Munich  secession 
date  back  to  1888,  the  year  that  the  inter- 
national art  exhibition  revealed  the  deep- 
lying  discord  in  the  ranks  of  the  Munchenei 
Kiinstler  Genossenschaft  (The  Fellowship 
of  Munich  Artists).  These  exhibitions 
formerly  had  been  held  quadrennially,  but 
this  one  was  delayed  because  of  the  internal 
dissensions  in  the  organization. 

The  younger  element,  chafing  under  what 
they  considered  the  unjust  and  conservative, 
if  not  altogether  retrogressive,  policies  of 
the  “academic"  members,  feeling  the  in- 
fluence of  the  modern  French  art  move- 
ments, and  fearful,  moreover,  of  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Berlin  art  school,  which 
had  grown  rapidly  under  the  impetus  of 
chauvinism  after  Prussia's  military  suc- 
cesses, seceded,  and  decided  to  make  the 
exhibitions  annual  affairs. 

They  resolved,  also,  to  open  their  doors 
to  foreign  artists,  who  for  some  time  had 
been  excluded.  The  critical  exhibition  was 
held  in  the  Glass  Palace  at  Munich  in  1891, 
and  furnished  a test  in  which  should  be  de- 
cided the  supremacy  of  the  Berlin  or  the 
Munich  school.  Munich's  triumph  was  com- 
plete, and  was  acknowledged  even  by  the 
Berlin  critics  themselves. 

The  younger  element  now  felt  strong 
enough  to  break  away  from  the  accepted 


traditions,  and  not  only  formed  a new  so- 
ciety, but  adopted  new  ideas  of  art.  Among 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  are  found  such 
names  as  von  Uhdc,  Keller,  Stuck,  von 
Kalckreuth,  von  Habermann,  Zuegel,  Dill, 
Langhammer,  and  Herterich,  all  celebrated 
German  painters. 

The  secessionists  in  course  of  time  be- 
came an  acknowledged  school;  other  "se- 
cessions" occurred  in  Berlin,  Karlsruhe, 
Diisseldorf,  and  other  art  centers,  retaining, 
however,  the  most  friendly  relations  with 
the  older  school. 

That  the  Munich  artists  are  sincere,  and 
earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  portray  the 
emotions  aroused  by  the  war  may  be  seen  by 
a study  of  the  samples  of  their  work  pro- 
duced herewith.  Many  other  drawings  and 
paintings  have  been  published,  some  of 
which  are  bizarre  in  the  extreme.  To  those 
who  do  not  understand,  they  appear  as  pic- 
ture puzzles,  where  one  tries  to  find  a certain 
number  of  faces  or  figures  in  a tangled  mass 
of  lines.  But  for  the  most  part,  the  com- 
positions have  a certain  haunting  quality. 
They  linger  in  the  memory  and  appeal  to 
the  imagination.  Perhaps  because  they  are 
so  intangible  they  are  charming,  though 
to  the  Philistine  their  meaning  may  be  alto- 
gether lost. 


In  the  Trenches 
By  Werner  Hahmann.  Munich. 
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Watching  Their  Home  Burn 

By  Biichoff  Culm,  Munich 
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Thor’s  Shadow 

By  Emil  Pottncr,  Munich. 
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Mr.  Ford’s  $10,000,000  Peace 
Programme 


HENRY  FORD’S  campaign  for  world 
peace,  his  offer  of  a $10,000  prize  for 
a history  “that  shall  not  make  demi- 
gods of  soldiers,"  his  willingness  to  devote 
$10,000,000  to  educate  the  world  as  to  the 
blessing  of  peace, 
has  appealed  to  the 
imagination  of  the 
cartoonist,  who  na- 
urally  has  coupled 
Mr.  Bryan  with  the 
Detroit  manufac- 
turer’s plan.  Bryan’s 
avidity  for  money, 
together  with  his 
pacific  doctrines, 
should  entitle  him, 
according  to  the 
masters  of  the  word- 
less editorial,  to  the 
position  of  chief  of 
staff  of  Mr.  Ford’s 
peace  army. 

While  the  average 
editor  is  inclined  to 
speak  slightingly  of 
Mr.  Ford’s  program, 
the  Detroit  Journal 
regards  it  as  any- 
thing but  visionary 
and  impractical. 

The  Journal  in  support  of  the  plan  says: 
“Mr.  Ford  has  as  many  misinterpreted 
as  had  every  man  with  a practical  idea. 
Those  who  are  first  to  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  his  $10,000,000  peace  philanthropy 
arc  careful  to  explain  that  for  their  part 
they  believe  that  the  frequency  of  war  can 
be  diminished  by  the  inculcation  of  ideals 
of  peace  and  humanity  throughout  the 
world.  Which  is  precisely  what  Henry 
Ford  hopes  for. 

“The  $10,000,000  that  Mr.  Ford  would  de- 
vote to  peace  would  not  build  a single  war- 
ship to  be  sunk  like  an  Audacious  or  to 
blow  a thousand  souls  into  eternity.  But, 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace,  $10,000,000 
would  measurably  promote  the  cause  of 
humanity.  Who  that  had  it  to  spare  would 
not  have  given  $10,000,000  to  stay  the  hand 
of  a Roosevelt  from  plunging  us  into  a 
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world  wrar,  or  to  palsy  the  hand  of  a Haps- 
burg  in  its  stroke  for  ‘honor’  and  butchery 
at  Belgrade? 

“If  Henry  Ford’s  $10,000,000  will  help 
eradicate  the  taint  of  military  heroism  from 
our  school  books  it 
will  be  the  best 
spent  $10,000,000 
ever  apportioned  to 
the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. 

“For  many  of 
these  school  books 
are  putrid  in  their 
idealization  of 
bloodshed,  butchery, 
carnage,  rapine, 
murder,  assassina- 
tion, arson  and  de- 
struction, and  their 
laudations  of  the 
disembowelcrs  and 
the  despoilers. 

“If  the  war  fetish 
had  been  purged 
from  the  school 
books  of  Europe 
this  war  would  not 
have  been.  The 
gorge  of  every  man 
would  rise  in  dis- 
gust at  the  thought  of  settling  a point  of 
honor  by  impalement  and  rapine.” 

According  to  the  Detroit  Saturday 
Night,  St.  Paul  was  unfortunate  in  not 
knowing  Mr.  Ford.  The  best  that  St. 
Paul  could  do,  asserts  this  newspaper,  was 
to  teach  religion  to  the  Ephesians,  while 
Mr.  Ford  believes  that  money  talks  while 
religion  fails.  Continuing  in  a satiric  vein, 
the  writer  says: 

“If  men  will  not  be  good  for  their  own 
sakes,  or  for  goodness’  sake,  runs  the 
Fordian  gospel,  then  for  goodness’  sake  let 
us  subsidize  goodness,  and  pay  them  to 
be  good.  Hence  Ford  plants  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tractor  engines  will  spring  up 
all  over  the  world,  wherein  men  may  earn 
wages  so  high  that  they  will  love  peace, 
if  not  for  its  own  sake,  then  at  least  for 
what  there  is  in  it. 


FITZPATRICK,  in  SI.  Louis  Post- Dispatch 

Peeping 
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“But  Henry  Ford,  like  St.  Paul,  is  under 
a handicap.  He  is  in  danger  of  losing 
many  a soul  that  he  might  have  saved  for 
the  cause.  He  asks  reasonable  Americans 

to  assume,  in  spite  of  all  the  facts  before 
them,  that  for  the  United  States  at  least 
the  day  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to 
men  has  already  arrived.  In  spite  of  all 


t.  RRVEH-HILL,  iaPssci 


the  facts  before  them,  he  asks  them  to  dis- 
arm. 'If  the  shout  for  armament  piled  upon 


HAIL,  COLUMBIA! 

President  Wilson  (to  American  Eagle):  “Gee!  What  a dove  I’ve  made  of  you!” 

Cable  dispatches  descriptive  of  this  cartoon  caused  rather  unfavorable  comment  In  America. 
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policeman  employed  as  a peace 
officer  for  the  city  is  ‘lazy  or 
crazy  ?’ 

“Thus  we  have  arrived  at  the 
anarchist  position  that  all  govern- 
mental authority  is  useless  and 
foolish — also  that  crime  ought  not 
to  be  punished.  All  the  anarchists 
will  be  with  Mr.  Ford.  So  will 
those  who  believe  in  nonresistance 
instead  of  the  use  of  force  in  na- 
tional defense." 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Ford's 
statement  that  "if  Belgium  had 
not  been  prepared  for  war  she 
would  not  have  had  her  nose 
punched.”  the  Philadelphia  Record 
observes: 

"Now  we  know  precisely  what 
the  peace  propagandists  arc  after. 
They  would  dispense  with  the 
army  and  navy,  prevent  all  prepa- 
rations for  war,  and  allow  any 
nation  that  wanted  us  to  take  us. 
If  we  will  allow  ourselves  to  be 
walked  over,  or  appropriated,  we 
can  always  avoid  war,  just  as 
China  recently  avoided  war  with 
Japan.  It  is  not  by  surrendering 
everything  to  the  armed  bullies,  it 


the  nation  is  to  be  silenced,'  he 
says,  ‘there  must  be  men  of  peace 
to  meet  the  shouters  for  war.’  He 
boasts  that  only  10  of  his  20,000 
employes  belong  to  the  Michigan 
National  Guard,  and  hopes  that 
these  10  will  see  the  error  of  their 
ways.  So  much  for  the  volunteers. 
As  for  the  regulars,  he  sets  it  down 
as  his  belief  that  ‘every  man  who 
deliberately  devotes  his  life  to  the 
trade  of  a soldier  is  either  lazy  or 
crazy,  and,  unhappily,  most  of 
them  are  merely  lazy,  so  we  arc 
not  permitted  to  put  them  in 
asylums.’  He  is  even  opposed  to 
the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional police  force  to  keep  order  in 
the  world  until  such  time  as  it  can 
be  dispensed  with  altogether.  He 
does  not,  as  yet,  advocate  the 
elimination  of  municipal  police. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  soldier  em- 
ployed as  a peace  officer  for  the 
country  is  'lazy  or  crazy’  is  it  not 
good  doctrine  to  say  that  the 


CAlMrStM,  in  L’Asirc 

Frenchman:  "Better  Ret  out  of  my  way,  dear  Benedict.  The 
captain  has  given  me  strict  orders  to  fire  on  all  hostile  flying 
machines." 
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is  not  by  yielding  unresistingly  to  tyrants, 
that  the  world  has  progressed,  and  it 
doesn’t  look  as  if  there  was  very  much  in 
the  Henry  Ford  program  except  for  the 
‘strong  arm’  men  and  nations,  whom  we 
should  like  to  see  him  convert,  but  upon 
whom  he  can  make  no  impression  what- 
ever." 

That  there  is  as  yet  no  definite  prospect 
of  peace  in  Europe  may  be  gathered  from 
the  tone  of  the  British  and  the  German 
newspapers.  Each  nation  accuses  the  other 
of  wanting  peace,  each  curses  the  "peace 
cranks,"  and  each  renews  the  vow  to  con- 


"These  and  other  plausible  tales  emanat- 
ing from  the  conspirators'  den  in  White- 
hall will  not  move  us  to  relieve  England 
from  the  damnation  that  is  to  fall  on  her 
guilty  head.” 

Says  the  Kreuzzeitung,  of  Berlin:  “There 
is  no  possibility,  for  the  moment,  of  any 
peace  negotiation  that  could  bear  fruit 
The  only  country  where  today  there  exists  a 
serious  wish  for  peace  is  Germany,  not, 
however,  because  she  has  been  beaten,  but 
because  it  is  felt  that  sufficient  victories  have 
been  won.  The  desperate  position  in  which 
the  allies  find  themselves  is  the  result  of 


tinue  making  war  until  the  other  is  com-  German  preparedness.” 
pletely  humbled.  Thus,  the  Hamburger 


Nachrichten: 

"Whence  come  ,.11  these  orphean  peace 
hymns?  Only  from  England.  English  pa- 
pers print  the  most  imbecile  information 
about  German  prop  sals,  about  our  willing- 
ness to  surrender  the  Dardanelles, 
to  barter  away  Galicia,  to  allow  ^ 
ourselves  to  be  defrauded  out  of  f __ 
Petrograd. 


CARTE#,  /fi  Ntw  York  Evtnhrg  Sun 
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Love  at  First  Sight! 
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CESARE,  in  New  York  Sun 


Emperor  William  Introduces  Peace 


- ■ 

TAKING  THEIR  WORD  FOR  IT 

Recent  Notable  Sayings  from  Olympus 


THE  German  nation,  full  of  confidence 
in  its  own  strength,  has  shown  its 
enemies  and  the  whole  world  that  in 
the  future  it  is  unanimously  united  as  one 
man,  is  unshakable,  and  will  continue  to  a 
glorious  end  this  war,  obtruded  upon  us 
by  criminal  surprise, 
and  make  every  nec- 
essary offer  of  blood 
for  the  security  and 
liberty  of  the  father- 
land.— E m p e r o r 
Wilhelm  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  war  will  last 
as  long  as  the 
United  States  fur- 
nishes ammunition 
to  our  enemies.  The 
United  States  is, 
therefore,  directly 
responsible  for  the 
prolongation  of  the 
war. — Field  Marshal 
Von  Moltke. 

My  first  care  will 
be  to  draw  still 
closer  the  ties  which 
unite  Japan  and  the 
Triple  Entente  Pow- 
ers. The  interests 
of  my  country 
everywhere  harmon- 
ize with  the  inter- 
ests of  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia. 

— Baron  Ishii,  Japanese  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs. 

The  peasants  say  “thee”  and  "thou"  to 
me.  Every  day  I receive  addresses  from 
them.  “Go  forward  and  be  firm,”  they  say; 
“we  arc  always  behind  thce.”-»-The  Czar 
of  Russia. 

The  English  government  has  always  been 
our  true  friend  and  the  protector  of  our 
religion.  It  is  the  greatest  musulman  power 
in  the  world,  and  its  respect  for  the  musul- 
mans  of  Islam  has  never  been  found  want- 
ing.— The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

Everybody  is  brave  now,  and  a great  deal 
braver  than  I.  I think  all  the  day  only  of 
justice  that  will  come,  and  for  which  we 
have  been  waiting  45  years. — Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. 


There  would  be  a fatal  division  if  in  some 
corner  of  France  there  sprang  up  a section 
of  Opinion  in  favor  of  a premature  peace. 
I know  only  Frenchmen  who  are  in  agree- 
ment as  to  our  object,  and  are  ready  to  re- 
new the  vow  not  to  make  peace  until  they 
have  assured  the 
triumph  of  right, 
prevented  a repeti- 
tion of  German 
crimes,  brought 
about  the  restora- 
tion of  Belgium,  and 
retaken  Alsace  and 
Lorraine. — Premier 
Viviani  of  France. 


We  are  still  faced 
with  a long  and 
grim  struggle,  and 
you  must  remember 
that  the  setback  of 
Russia  imposes  a 
great  burden  upon 
the  western  powers 
and  upon  Italy.  We 
have  a greater  bur- 
den on  our  shoul- 
ders at  the  present 
moment  than  we  had 
six  months  ago. — 
Lord  Selborne. 


HIKbEK  I iCHULTl,  in  RecUm  s Umttrum  £ 

Uncle  Sam:  “Gueta  I’ll  have  to  £et  a new  pair  of 

Made  in 


glasses.” 


The  glasses  he  is  using  are  labeled 
England” 


We  have,  I be- 
lieve, the  most  sci- 
entifically conducted 
government  that  the 
world  has  ever  known,  and  we  have  prac- 
tically succeeded  in  eliminating  extreme 
poverty. — Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Holl- 
weg  of  Germany. 

War  reveals  a people’s  soul  and  shows 
the  strong  and  weak  points  of  a state. 
Nations  in  sanguinary  strife  learn  mutual 
respect.  Without  respect  for  the  adversary 
and  without  recognition  of  his  moral  worth 
all  war  would  be  vain  slaughter.  The 
higher  our  regard  is  for  an  enemy  the 
greater  will  be  our  stimulus  to  be  equal  to 
him. — Maxim  Gorki,  Russian  novelist. 

The  heart  of  the  Russian  people  is  true 
and  sound  and  unwavering  in  our  common 
cause  of  the  defense  of  our  native  soil,  and 
each  mile  the  enemy  advances  into  our  ter- 
ritory decreases  the  probability  of  their 
securing  peace. — M.  Sazonoff,  Russian  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Studying  Problems  of 
National  Defense 


TWO  notable  recruits  to  the  cause  of  a 
greater  national  defense  have  come 
forward.  One  is  James  R.  Mann,  the 
republican  leader  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives. The  other  is  former  Senator  Bur- 
ton. Congressman  Mann  expresses  his  con- 
victions thus:  “We  have  the  wealth.  We 
have  the  men.  But  we  do  not  have  the 
organization,  the  means,  the  experience,  or 
the  methods  sufficiently  developed  and  pro- 
vided to  make  proper  defense  against  for- 
eign foe  or  attack.  We  must  provide  all 
that  is  necessary  for  our  protection  and 
must  do  it  soon  and  completely.” 

Senator  Burton,  who  throughout  his 
service  in  the  house  and  senate  opposed 


army  and  navy  increases,  who  was  generally 
spoken  of  as  a "small  navy  man,”  and  who, 
as  leader  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
left  no  doubt  as  to  his  principles,  now 
takes  the  common-sense  view  that  the 
safety  of  this  country  must  be  insured  by 
adequate  preparation,  and  that  invasion  is 
best  prevented  by  readiness  to  resist  the 
foe. 

The  subject  of  national  defense  doubtless 
will  be  foremost  when  Congress  reas- 
sembles, and  we  will  hear  much  of  the 
question  during  the  winter.  Meanwhile, 
Secretary  Daniels  has  announced  his  naval 
advisory  board  of  inventors.  Several 
names,  such  as  Orville  Wright,  Henry 


MOKGAH.  It  tblladelpbll  Inquirer  Coprruht.  PhlltdtlpbU  lantern  Oo. 
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A.  0.  RACEY,  in  Montreal  Star 


BEGINNING  TO  SEE 

Uncle  Sam  (polishing  up  his  rifle):  “I'm  commencing  to  see  that  England  and  her 
allies  are  fighting  for  ME  as  well  as  for  themselves.” 
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Safety  Pint 

Ford,  and  John  Ilays  Hammond,  Jr.,  arc 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  Hudson  Maxim  are  the  best 
known  to  the  average  newspaper 
reader.  While  Mr.  Ford  has  had 
something  to  say  recently  regard- 
ing a cheap  submarine,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  his  offer  to 
spend  $10,000,000  to  promote  the 
"peace  at  any  price”  movement, 
practically  eliminates  him  from  the 
list  of  those  who  would  give  their 
services  in  the  interests  of  pre- 
paredness. 

Newspaper  comment  on  Secre- 
tary Daniels’  selections  is  for  the 
most  part  favorable,  though  it  is 
frequently  remarked  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inventors  are  too 
little  known. 

Says  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail: 

“To  any  one  whose  business  has 
been  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  de- 
velopments of  applied  science, 
however,  the  list  seems  so  nearly 
perfect  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
suggest  improvements.  The  brief 
statement  given  about  the  mem- 


bers from  the  Navy  department  by 
no  means  covers  the  full  range  of 
the  contributions  of  these  men  to 
the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  It 
is  perfectly  fair  to  say  that  had 
none  of  these  twenty-three  men 
lived  and  worked  in  America,  the 
world  today  would  be  in  a hun- 
dred directions  a far  less  con- 
venient and  interesting  place  in 
which  to  live.” 

“The  men  selected  to  advise  the 
government,”  observes  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  “were  chosen  by  their 
respective  organizations,  repre- 
senting the  highest  degree  of  tech- 
nical and  scientific  advancement  in 
this  country.  While  some  of  the 
names  are  unfamiliar  to  the  pub- 
lic, they  are  by  no  means  un- 
known to  the  world  in  which  big 
things  are  done.  The  true  scien- 
tist is,  as  a rule,  a modest  man, 
seeking  no  publicity  and  content 
to  progress  along  his  line  with- 
out advertisement  Some  of  the 
more  eminent  of  these  technicians  have 
publicity  thrust  upon  them  and  thus  be- 


/■  Ntw  York  Tribune 

The  Ostrich 
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CESARE,  in  New  York  Sun 


That  Boy! 
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come  widely  known  by  the  people.  It  mat- 
ters not,  however,  whether  these  twenty- 
two  men  now  named  to  aid  Mr.  Edison  in 
the  important  task  in  view  are  conspicu- 
ously before  the  public.  Their  works  stand 
as  their  guarantees,  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  named  after  a most  careful  can- 
vass of  the  country  is  assurance  that  the 
United  States  will  get  the  best  advice  pos- 


sible and  the  benefit  of  the  most  advanced 
scientific  thought.  The  navy  cannot  fail  to 
be  stronger  and  more  efficient  for  the  work 
of  this  board  of  eminent  Americans." 

"The  summoning  of  these  great  invent- 
ors,” says  the  Pittsburgh  Post,  "shows  the 
country  that  the  administration  is  de- 
termined to  proceed  with  the  upbuilding  of 
the  navy  in  the  most  practical  manner. 
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Uncle  Sam:  "I  wonder!” 


OAKLING,  la  Das  Malaai  Nagltlar  aad  Leadar 


International 
OUTLAWRY ' 


There  is  to  be  reliance  only  upon 
those  who  know  best  how  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  of  the  present  war. 
The  knowledge  of  the  experts  in 
the  navy  department  is  to  be  sup- 
plemented and  counseled  by  that 
of  the  advisory  board  of  inventors. 
When  Congress  assembles  the 
President  will  be  able  to  lay  before 
it  plans  that  can  he  relied  upon  as 
containing  the  best" 
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BRINKERHOFF.  In  Htw  York  Evening  Hull 


THE  ONLY  WAR  IN  SIGHT 
Peace;  “I  don’t  know  where  I'm  going,  but  I'm  on  my  way.” 
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THE  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  thankful  because  they  had  won  a livelihood 
from  a bleak  and  barren  land.  With  each  succeeding  year  the  nation 
has  had  a greater  cause  for  thankfulness.  Prosperity  and  abundant 
harvests  have  given  us  occasion  to  rejoice  and  to  bow  down  with  overflowing 
hearts  before  the  Maker  of  all  things  good. 

Today  we  have  even  more  cause  for  thanksgiving.  Alone  of  the  great 
civilized  nations  we  are  at  peace.  The  United  States  is  the  supply  house  of 
the  world.  The  other  nations  are  our  debtors.  Business,  after  a period  of 
depression,  is  again  normal.  The  problem  of  unemployment  is  growing  less 
acute.  Currency  is  more  elastic,  and  as  a result  of  the  reserve  banking  system, 
credit  may  be  had  more  easily. 

We  would  not  boast,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pharisees  about  these  things. 
Prosperity  has  been  forced  upon  us.  If  there  is  any  lesson  in  all  this,  it  is  that 
we  prepare  ourselves  for  the  thin  years  that  may  come  after  the  war. 

But,  best  of  all,  the  nation  is  at  peace.  No  wounded  soldiers  are  pouring 
back  into  our  cities.  Our  women  and  children  have  not  been  forced  into  the 
fields  and  factories.  We  are  not  taxing  ourselves  or  pledging  the  earning 
power  of  future  generations  to  pay  a war  loan.  We  are  not  in  mourning  for 
our  boys  lost  at  the  front. 

The  storms  which  so  very  recently  threatened  us,  appear  to  have  blown 
over.  It  has  been  difficult  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  the  whirlwind  of  war,  but 
President  Wilson  has  guided  the  Ship  of  State  with  steady  hand.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  a usual  Thanksgiving.  Today  the  festival  means  more  to  us  than 
roast  turkey  and  the  fruits  of  autumn.  Even  the  more  thoughtless  of  us  are 
truly  thankful,  and  approach  the  day  in  a chastened  mood. 
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CULVER,  in  Los  Angeles  .Express 


Pass  Prosperity  Around 
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DOHAHEY,  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


A Letter  to  the  City 
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From  Auckland  H.  1.  Weekly  Hews 

Making  the  Feathers  Fly 


ON  THE  GALLIPOLI  PENINSULA  || 


DRIVING  the  Turk  out  of  Europe  has  adv 
developed  into  a man’s  size  task,  and  be 
despite  favor- 
able reports  from 
French  and  British 
sources,  it  becomes 
more  and  more 
doubtful  whether  the 
moderii  Crusaders 
will  succeed.  Italian 
forces,  according  to 
the  dispatches,  have 
landed  in  numbers 
on  the  isthmus  of 
Gallipoli,  and  are 
preparing  to  attack 
the  Turks  from  the 
rear.  Meanwhile, 
the  Balkan  states  re- 
main a factor  in  the 
problem.  Should 
Bulg  -ia  still  decide 
to  assist  Turkey  by 
allowing  munitions 
to  reach  Constanti- 
nople, or  should  the 

Germans  force  their  smcio  bruho,  i»  hmuino 
way  through  to  the  thb  irqn  cross  ard 
Sublime  Porte  in  "I  shall  die  on  this 


ance  of  the  allies,  the  situation  would 
considerably  changed. 

In  the  continued 
holding  out  of  the 
Turkish  fortresses 
Germany  finds 
much  encourage- 
m e n t,  while  the 
Berlin  press  rather 
sneers  at  Italy  for 
her  share  in  the 
matter,  and  actually 
congratulates  the 
Turks  on  their  new 
enemy. 

That  English 
money  has  per- 
suaded Italy  to  fight 
is  apparently  the  be- 
lief of  every  Ger- 
man. As  to  the 
results  of  Italy’s  mil- 
itary intervention  in 
the  Dardanelles,  the 
writers  speak  con- 
temptuously. They 
suggest  that  if  Italy 
THE  SULTAN  wishes  to  find  com- 

cross."  pensation  for  its  dis- 
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1.  RAVEN-HILL,  In  Punch 


PEACE  TALK 

Kaiser:  “At  the  present  rate  of  progress  of  my  destructive  sword  there  will  be  peace 
before  the  year  is  out.” 

Sultan  of  Turkey:  "And  suppose  I can’t  wait  till  then?” 
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From  II  Mulo,  Route 

JOHN  BULL  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 
An  Awkward  Position 

astrous  failures  against  Austria  it  will  be 
sorely  disappointed. 

"For  how,”  writes  the  Lokalanzciger. 
of  Berlin,  "can  they  hope  to  win  victories 
when  the  best  English  and  French  troops 
win  only  the  most  sanguinary  de- 
feats? This  dissipation  of  force 
can  only  be  an  advantage  to  our 
brave  allies.  It  is  the  result  of 
England’s  word  of  command.  The 
Italian  people  will  ere  long  dis- 
cover for  whose  benefit  it  is  lav- 
ishing its  blood  and  its  treasure.” 

The  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt 
exults  over  England's  failure  to 
force  the  Dardanelles,  and  adds 
that  it  is  here  that  Germany’s  fate 
will  be  decided.  We  read: 

"Apart  altogether  from  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  our  fleet, 
and  particularly  by  our  U boats,  it 
is  the  Dardanelles  campaign  that 
has  dealt  the  destructive  blow  to 
England’s  reputation  as  the  sov- 
ereign naval  power.  Through  the 
alliance  of  brave  and  true  Turkey, 
we  are  shattering  the  British  world- 
empire  to  pieces. 

“ ‘First  whack  your  enemy,  then 


talk’  is  an  adage  which  will  have 
to  be  applied  by  us  for  some  time 
longer.  Still,  we  may  even  now 
urge  our  people  to  concentrate 
their  attention  on  the  fact  that  it 
is  with  the  fate  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  all  it  implies  that  Germany’s 
immediate  future  and  that  of 
Europe  generally  is  involved,  much 
more  than  it  is  in  the  struggles 
cither  in  the  west  or  in  Poland.” 
Meanwhile,  the  following  picture 
of  life  at  Constantinople  is  given 
by  an  Austrian  journalist  in  a let- 
ter reproduced  by  the  Tribune  de 
Geneve  (Geneva): 

“It  is  premature,”  says  the 
writer,  "to  talk  of  Turkey  as  being 
at  the  end  of  her  stock  of  muni- 
tions. A month  ago  she  received 
projectiles  sent  by  the  Austro-Ger- 
mans,  and  so  cleverly  concealed 
that  the  Roumanians  allowed  the 
trucks  to  pass.  Besides,  two  Con- 
stantinople factories  and  some 
Brussa  firms  continue  to  furnish 
cartridges,  grenades,  and  even  tor- 
pedoes. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
to  supply  the  land  artillery  with  shells. 
What  hampers  the  war  industry  most  is  the 
lack  of  coal,  which  has  become  acute. 
“Civilian  life  is  sad,  not  to  say  distressing. 


From  The  Passing  Show,  London 

Huxnpty  Dumpty 
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DONAHEY,  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


"Did  you  ever  lee  each  a nut?” 
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From  La  Campana  dr  Gracia,  Barcelona 


The  Mouth  of  the  Dardanelles 

Epidemics  rage  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 
The  famine  in  the  poorer  quarters  is  grow- 


ing disquieting.  Yet  the  Austro-Germans 
do  their  utmost  to  revictual  their  allies. 

"There  are,  of  course,  hostile  demonstra- 
tions against  the  government  and  Austro- 
Germans,  but  the  distress  is  so  great  that 
they  arc  reduced  to  a few  smothered  cries 
and  half-uttered  words. 

"On  the  other  hand,  political  and  intel- 
lectual circles  present  a totally  different 
aspect  as  compared  with  that  of  the  people. 
Beneath  the  mask  of  absolute  calm  a move- 
ment is  on  foot  which  before  long  may 
be  transformed  into  a fierce  eruption.  In 
vain  do  the  police  narrowly  watch  these 
educated  men  who  arc  seeking  at  all  costs 
to  rescue  Turkey  from  Germanic  dom- 
ination. The  propaganda  goes  on,  its  trend 
being  toward  a separate  peace. 

"The  reports  of  the  signing  of  a Turco- 
Bulgarian  treaty  are  absolutely  false.  There 
have  certainly  been  negotiations  between 
the  two  states  for  munitions.  It  was  even 
on  the  tapis  to  cede  certain  territory  in 
return  for  munitions,  but  the  negotiations 
fell  through,  as  Bulgaria  did  not  give  the 
required  assurances.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Turkey  has  no  need  of  Bulgaria 
as  an  ally.  It  is  not  men  she  wants,  but 
munitions.” 


From  Auckland  (N.  Z. ) M lotkly  Mows 


A Precarious  Position 
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CARL  JOSEF,  In  Die  Uuskele 


BEFORE  THE  DARDANELLES 
“Look  who’s  tumming.” 
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SERGIO  BRUNO.  In  Pasqu lao 

“Never  fear.  The  Dardanelles  are  as  impregnable  as  the  Rheima  cathedral,  which 
has  been  bombarded  for  a year.” 
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IT  takes  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
assemblymen  and  a season's  legislation 
to  devise  laws  that  a single  man  can 
break  in  ten  minutes.  I don’t  say  this  in  a 
spirit  of  pessimism,  but  upon  actual  and  per- 
sonal knowledge.  The  game  laws  of  my 
state  have  become  most  rigid  of  late  and 
rabbits  more  and  more  disobliging,  so  that 
it  is  often  necessary  to  use  persuasion  to 
separate  them  from  their  lodgings,  and  for 
this  purpose  I have  found  ferrets  very  use- 
ful. But  the  law  is,  unfortunately,  so 
worded  that  it  makes  it  a misdemeanor  to 
use  them.  Of  this  I was  not  aware,  though 
I soon  discovered  it  to  be  so,  for  while  I 
was  operating  a rabbit  hole  a large  and  in- 
fluential-looking person  with  a badge  of 
authority  crept  from  behind  a bush  and  told 
me  so.  He  also  kindly  took  down  my  name 
and  address  and  familiarly  tucked  his  hand 
into  my  hunting-coat  pockets  to  ascertain 
my  score,  because,  said  he,  the  state  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  efficiency  of 
its  sportsmen  and  seriously  considered  offer- 
ing prizes 
for  the 
best  bag  of 
game.  My 
prize  was 
a notice 
to  a p p e a r 
before  a 
justice 
and  fork 
over.  Laws 
should  be 
welded  i n 
steel,  not 
printed  i n 
books 
where  any 
fool  can 
break  them! 


CANNING  season  has  begun.  Odors  of 
cloves,  cinnamon,  and  bay  fill  the  es- 
tablishment. Rows  of  Mason  jars  and 
jelly  glasses  line  the  shelves.  I stumble 
over  baskets  full  of  pears  and  plums.  Things 
about  the  domestic  hearth  begin  to  “jar” 
upon  my  nerves.  A man  may  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  cellar,  enough  so  that 
he  can,  without  lamp  or  candle,  walk  to  the 
darkest  corner  therein  and  place  his  hand 
upon  any  object  or  article  desired.  But  this 
is  canning  season,  and  unless  one  is  accom- 
panied by  a blueprint  or  diagram  of  the  loca- 
tion of  sacks  of  fruit  pulp  dangling  from 
joists  above  and  the  dishpans  of  juice  be- 
neath them,  lie’s  apt  to  get  into  trouble.  It 
doesn’t  help  the  flavor  of  jelly  juice  to  have 
a muddy  number-eight  boot  stuck  into  it, 
nor  does  it  reduce  one's  temper  to  be  sand- 
bagged by  a sack  of  slushy,  oozy  fruit  pulp. 
Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  retain  your  men- 
tal equilibrium,  keep  out  of  the  cellar!  keep 
out  of  the  kitchen!  and  keep  out  of  the  wayl 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

H E 
human 
race  is 
not  at  all 
benefit- 
ed  by  de- 
c e p t i o n. 
Powder 
and  paint 
will  never 
put  a wom- 
an back  in- 
to the  filly 
class.  The 
wily  real- 
estate  bro- 
ker may 
apply  allur- 
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ing  tints  to  shabby  property  and  palm  it 
off  on  an  unsophisticated  purchaser,  but  the 
grass  widow  cannot  palm  off  her  coat  of 
putty  and  paint  so  easily.  No  man  cares  to 
lick  off  a top  dressing  of  enamel  before 
stealing  a kiss.  So,  I say,  and  say  again, 
cut  it  out,  girls!  Don’t  be  ashamed  of  your 
little  strawberry-hued  nose  and  daub  it  up 
with  talcum.  Such  treatment  calls  attention 
to  it  all  the  more.  Let  nature  take  its 
course,  and  if  you  happen  to  find  a man  fool 
enough  to  marry  you,  you  will  have  cause 
to  ejaculate,  "There,  by  gum!  This  battle 
was  won  without  the  discharge  of  a single 
grain  of  powder!" 


E all  have,  or  had,  grand- 
mothers, two  at  any  rate, 
either  living  or  dead,  and 
some  are  generous  enough  to  have 
four,  but  I have  an  acquaintance 
who  was  the  proud  possessor 
(through  a long  line  of  hasty  mar- 
riages and  welcome  divorces)  of 
fourteen,  and  he  thinks  even  at  this 
figure  he  has  forgotten  some.  A 
man  of  such  unusual  fortune 
should  never  worry  about  any- 
thing. I remember  having  just  one 
grandmother,  but  of  course  my 
folks  were  stingy  people.  I used  to 
walk  about  three  miles  into  the 
country  to  visit  her  and  get  a slice 
of  her  rye  bread  spread  with  fresh 
butter  and  honey.  Think  of  that 
fellow  visiting  fourteen  grand- 
mothers. That’s  what  I call  pure 
luck,  that  is  if  they  all  had,,  a hand- 
out for  him  of  rye  bread  and  honey  and  it 
tasted  as  good  to  him  as  mine  did  to  me! 

THERE  is  nothing  in  this  world  so 
utterly  ridiculous  as  woman's  vanity. 
Men  are  often  vain,  but  not  to  such 
a degree  that  they  will  allow  their  overalls 
to  shame  them  to  shelter  whenever  they 
are  caught  working.  But  the  garments  that 
women  set  aside  for  their  scrub  hours  are 
not  always  becoming,  so  I shall  not  censure 
them  too  severely  for  ducking  inside  when 
a male  acquaintance  approaches.  Truly  the 
transformation  of  the  little  dears  from  an- 
gelic decollete  the  night  before  to  the  scrub 
woman  the  morning  after  is  dazzling! 


NOAH  set  us  an  ex- 
ample in  wisdom 
and  good  judgment 
against  the  elements  by 
building  his  ark  on  top  of 
the  highest  hill  in  his 
neighborhood,  although  it 
took  some  courage  to  defy 
the  knockers.  Follow  his 
example  when  you  start 
out  in  life.  Build  your 
structure  above  high- 
water  mark,  then  you  will 
not  have  occasion  to  go 
fishing  for  your  chickens 
every  time  the  creek 
comes  up. 
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" /~V  LD  HOME”  weeks  are  great  institu- 
II  tions  in  bringing  you  neck-and-neck 
with  side  relations  which  you've 
acquired  by  matrimonial  coupling.  They 
come  to  say  "How-dc-do?”  then  eat  you  out 
of  house  and  home  and  let  you  work  like  a 
horse  for  a week,  and,  if  they  find  you  to 
be  a good  and  satisfactory  worker,  they 
decide  to  stay  over  another  week  for  good 
measure.  Ah,  yes,  Old  Home  weeks  are 
great  institutions — but,  if  you  expect  to  re- 
lieve the  old  place  of  that  cussed  mortgage, 
you'd  better  pack  a few  duds,  lock  up  the 
house,  and  jump  a train  for  parts  unknown 
until  the  work  and  excitement  are  overl 


testations  of  the  only  duly  ordained  town 
constable.  At  the  subsequent  town  election 
the  jail  was  voted  back  on  its  original 
foundation,  and  two  guardians  of  the  peace 
elected  instead  of  one.  Time  and  progress 
made  it  necessary  to  abolish  the  old  jail, 
and  one  of  modern  cull  "brickbats”  at  three 
fifty  per  thousand  took  its  place.  This  one 
the  fire  marshal  afterward  pronounced  un- 
safe, and  ordered  cold  chisels  and  hammers 
placed  in  each  cell  to  safeguard  the  prison- 
ers against  fire.  The  fire  marshal,  being 
the  sole  custodian  of  said  jail,  found  no 
difficulty  in  enforcing  and  obeying  his 
order.  Many  of  its  former  guests  who  be- 


THE  village  jail  is  the  leading  morbid 
attraction  of  any  small  township.  As 
a point  of  interest  the  village  cemetery 
is  no  comparison.  The  jail's  naked, 
awe-inspiring  inner  walls — could  they  but 
give  tongue — would  relate  tales  equal  to 
those  of  the  secret  dungeons  of  the  dark 
ages  I "Be  that  as  it  may,”  the  history  of 
our  ten-by-fifteen  calaboose  is  neither  here 
nor  there  with  us.  One  generation  fur- 
nishes enough  anecdotes  to  keep  the  tongue 
and  brain  in  action  without  going  deeper 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  past.  During  my 
thirty-five  years’  sojourn  in  one  locality  it 
has  boasted  of  two  distinct  and  separate 
jails,  one  of  hemlock,  and  architecture  of 
the  pioneer  period,  the  present  one  of  stone 
and  brick.  The  former  met  its  fate  at  the 
hands  of  a gang  of  rowdies  who  overturned 
the  structure  to  let  a popular  prisoner  out 
of  its  cellar,  much  against  the  earnest  pro- 


came  dissatisfied  and  discontented  during 
the  weary  hours  of  night  and  the  absence 
of  the  custodian,  made  their  exit  through 
the  kindly  offices  of  said  hammer,  chisel, 
and  the  soft  and  loosely  laid  brick  walls  of 
the  edifice,  and  by  such  timely  considera- 
tion the  culprits  have  saved  the  locality 
much  expense  in  lock  repair  and  litigation. 
I dare  say  the  plan  adopted  by  our  intellec- 
tual fire  marshal,  custodian,  and  chief  of 
constabulary  is  worthy  of  careful  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  larger  cities. 

ACCORDING  to  the  vast  number  of 
descendants,  the  reputed  voyagers  in 
the  "Mayflower”  were  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  the  personal  bodyguards  to  our 
beloved  George  Washington.  This  reminds 
me  that  the  Continental  Army  was  no 
slouch  of  a body,  judging  from  the  millions 
of  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  in  our  land. 
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“"TV  ARN  them  pesky  urchins  what  deface 
I I our  signs  and  make  them  read  any- 
thing than  what  they  ought  tot" 
This  wail  came  from  the  village  postmaster 
as  he  cast  his  remaining  good  eye  over  the 
mutilated  announcements  on  the  public  bul- 
letin board.  The  village  postoffice  is  the 
bureau  of  information  for  lost  and  found 


ON  my  last  visit  to  the  village  black- 
smith shop,  I found  my  friend,  the 
blacksmith,  in  a grouchy  mood. 
"What’s  matter?"  I asked  in  a cheery  voice. 
“Matterl”  said  he,  “Matter  enough!  No 
business,  taxes  due,  icebox  empty  as  a 
morgue!  I wish  some  one's  team  would  run 
away  and  smash  things  up  so’s  to  make 


articles  and  announcing  coming  local 
events,  all  of  which  receive  touches  of  hu- 
mor from  the  pencil  of  that  insignificant 
aforementioned  nuisance.  One  of  the  no- 
tices originally  read  as  follows:  “Lost!  A 
pair  of  spectacles  between  Snediker’s  gro- 
cery and  the  bridge.  Pleasure  return  to 
Cynthy  Ann  Brewer."  Then  some  smart 
urchin,  with  a streak  of  humor  in  his 
make-up,  added  a few  words  which  made  it 


business  good.”  “How  would  that  make 
business  good?”  I asked.  "Well,  it  would 
surely  give  me  work  and  if  anyone  was 
hurt,  the  doctor  would  get  his  share;  then 
if  they  broke  store  windows  the  glaziers  and 
carpenters  would  be  busy,  and  if  they  done 
a lot  of  damage  they’d  be  lawsuits,  so’s  the 
lawyers  and  justice  of  the  peace  would  get  a 
slice  I"  “Well,"  said  I,  “is  there  nothing 
else  you'd  like  to  add  to  this  pleasant  ex- 


read thus:  "Lostl  A pair  of  (female) 

spectacles  between  Snediker's  (wet)  gro- 
cery and  the  bridge  (of  her  nose).  Please 
return  to  Cynthy  Ann(s)  Brewer(y)." 
Then  again,  the  announcement  that  the 
Methodist  Church  will  give  a supper  for  15 
cents  on  Thursday  night  was  made  over 
to  read,  “The  Methodist  Church  will  give 
every  sucker  $15  on  Thursday  night.”  The 
minister  declared  that  he  had  the  largest 
crowd  ever,  but  as  no  one  seemed  particu- 
larly hungry,  the  receipts  were  very  light, 
and  for  some  reason  or  other  many  seemed 
to  leave  the  church  disappointed! 


cursion?"  “Yes,”  remarked  the  blacksmith, 
with  his  broadest  humorous  grin,  “then  I’d 
like  to  see  you  make  a funny  picture  of  the 
hull  gol  dum  thing!” 

“TTOME,  SWEET  HOME,”  is  every- 
I I thing  which  that  term  implies.  It  is 
the  only  place  outside  a lumber  camp 
where  a fellow  may  do  justice  to  his  lowly 
origin.  He  may  sit  down  coatless  and  com- 
fortable to  his  dinner  on  a sweltering  even- 
ing without  fear  of  dark  looks  and  reproofs 
from  haughty  head  waiters  in  greasy,  ill- 
fitting  swallowtails.  If  there  was  ever  an 
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abominable  burden  heaped  upon  man,  the  was  twice  reopened  to  recover  surgical  in- 
coat is  it,  and  why  women  should  be  im-  struments  which  had  been  overlooked  by 

mune  against  this  same  “etiquettish”  law  is  the  helper  or  the  seamstress  who  put  in  the 

beyond  me  to  discover.  Suffering  mankind  tucks,  and  the  circumstance  so  “riled" 

will  gladly  guarantee  woman  an  equal  place  O’Reilly  that  he  at  last  refused  to  allow  any 

in  politics  if  she  will  agree  to  devise  laws  further  explorations.  “Look  here,  youse 

abolishing  the  accursed  coat  at  meal  time.  butchers!”  said  he,  “if  yez  is  going  to  open 

She  alone  can  do  this,  for  it  is  out  of  sup-  me  ivery  fifteen  minutes  lookin'  fer  yer 

posed  respect  to  her  that  man  is  obliged  to  picks  and  shovels,  yez’U  have  to  put  hooks 

lubricate  his  collar  and  cuffs  with  vulgar  and  eyes  on  me,  for  I'll  stand  no  more  of 

perspiration  three  times  a day.  There  is  this  fancy  needlework!” 


but  one  summer-hotel  rule  left  to  complete  A UTOMOB1LES  are  becoming  so  cheap 
man’s  utter  unhappiness,  that  is  prohibiting  and  numerous  that  it  is  really  a luxury 

him  to  perspire  while  eating.  Woman,  you  **  ■**  not  to  possess  one.  At  the  outset  of 
may  at  times  appear  overdressed,  or  may-  the  auto  craze  1 had  the  honor  to  be  the 
hap  underdressed,  but  for  real  sensibleness  pioneer  owner  of  an  alleged  automobile 
and  comfort  in  design  of  your  attire,  be  it  and  had  also  the  pleasure  of  tasting  the 
ever  so  scanty  or  profuse,  you  certainly  envy  of  my  town's  two  thousand  population, 
have  the  merry  ha-ha  on  your  brethren,  for  It  was  openly  avowed  that  such  extrava- 
it  is  the  voice  of  the  martyr  that  speaketh,  gancc  meant  ruin!  Farmers  who  once 
and  if  you  will  promise  to  extricate  us  from  loved  me  dearly  hated  me  then  most  beauti- 
our  misery,  you  may  pass  us  the  “Torch.”  fully.  Their  horses  and  cattle  were  yet  un- 
used to  such  means  of  transportation  which 

WE  are  much  indebted  to  our  hospital  caused  no  little  anxiety  to  all  concerned, 
management  for  establishing  a new  I was  not  aware  that  I was  acting  the  part 
rule  to  be  followed  by  physicians  of  advance  agent  for  a terrible  period  soon 
who  operate  on  the  vermiform  appendix  of  to  follow.  Now,  as  a good  “looker"  my 
others.  An  inventory  of  tools  and  materials  automobile  was  a dandy,  but  for  producing 
used  upon  a job  must  be  filed  with  the  clerk  the  goods  she  wasn't  worth  two  pins.  It 
at  the  desk  at  the  outset  of  the  work  and  seemed  that  one  part  of  the  machinery  was 
same  checked  off  at  its  conclusion.  This  is  forever  jangling  with  its  components,  and 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  implements  when  the  forward  end  desired  to  go  ahead, 
and  other  foreign  matter  being  left  within  the  trend  of  the  tail  end  was  sure  to  be  in 
when  the  six  o'clock  whistle  blows.  This  an  opposite  direction.  And  when  I told  the 
arrangement  may  seem  dreadfully  silly,  yet  fellow  who  gave  her  to  me  that  I couldn’t 
there  is  a celebrated  case  on  record  con-  make  her  go,  he  said,  “That’s  a strange 
cerning  an  Irishman  named  O’Reilly  who  coincidence — neither  could  II” 


0 


The  Art  of  Shaving 
without  a Mirror 


i NE  never 
knows  what 
one  can  do  till 
one  tries. 

Here  you  will  see 
a hive  of  young  men 
(of  any  age  between 
40  and  63)  with  hid- 
den talents  spring- 
ing out  all  over 
them.  I don’t  want 
to  give  the  show 
away,  but — if  only 
their  wives  could 
see  them  I 
There  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  that  wifey  can  think  of  which 
hubby  is  not  here  doing.  He  cooks,  he 
peels  potatoes,  he 
mixes  salad  (grit 
and  all),  he  digs,  he 
hammers,  he  saws, 
he  washes,  he  pol- 
ishes, he  fetches  and 
carries  and  he  emp- 
ties away. 

He  rises  at  six, 
and  goes  to  bed  be- 
fore ten.  Was  ever 
saint  more  perfect? 

No  longer  can  we 
trot  out  the  thread- 
bare excuse  that  to  err  is  human — that  we 
can't  do  this,  and  can't  do  that.  We  can 
do  it,  we  arc  doing  it,  and  what  is  more,  we 
revel  in  doing  it. 

A voyage  through  camp  is  a voyage  of 
discovery.  We  dis- 
cover that  hardship 
is  not  really  hard, 
that  roughing  it  is 
not  very  rough,  and 
that  discomfort  is 
not  uncomfortable. 
We  discover  that 
“big  pots”  in  the 
City  can  wash  dishes 

The  Heaviest  Rain  in  3nd.  **  "mCn  °f 
All  History  position  can  stoop 


Can  Stoop  Without 
Break  ins  Their 
Backs 


He  Peels  Potatoes 


to  the  full  extent  without  breaking  their 
backs.  Above  all,  we  discover  that  this 
camp  of  ours  is  a place  where  you  grow 
young. 

Of  c o u r s e,  we 
mount  a guard  at 
our  camp,  and  if  you 
are  lucky  enough  to 
be  on  it  you  learn 
something.  You  find 
that  things  happen 
to  the  sentries 
which  are  not  on  the 
programme.  The 
thing  that  happened 
to  me  was — rainl 
It  is  true  that  rain 
is  not  an  unknown 
phenomenon  in 
these  isles,  but- 1 thought  it  curious  that  the 
heaviest  rain  in  all  history  should  have 
exactly  coincided  with  my  periods  of  sen- 
try-go. 

Parade  is  at  seven,  and  by  that  time  you 
not  only  have  to  be  washed,  shaved,  and 
dressed  to  the  last  button,  but  your  ground- 
sheet,  straw  paillasse,  and  blankets  must  be 
mathematically  folded  and  geometrically 
placed,  and  your  tent 
brailed  up  and  tidied 
to  the  ultimate  deci- 
mal. On  one  occa- 
sion a certain  daring 
private  left  a towel 
out  to  dry.  I don’t 
know  exactly  what 
happened  to  him, 
but  I rather  fancy  he 
was  shot. 

That  is  the  way  our  day  starts,  and  it 
goes  straight  on  without  a hitch  or  a break 
until  "Last  Post.”  You  may  be  digging 
something  or  sawing  something  or  washing 
something  or  nailing  something;  but  you 
are  never  for  one  single  instant  doing 
nothing. 

Then,  when  the  time  for  "Lights  Out” 
approaches,  the  gramophone  in  the  canteen 
is  put  away  and  you  slide  off  to  your  tent 


Passing  a Death  Sen- 
tence on  the 
Earwigs 
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with  sleep  walking  at  your  elbow.  Nothing 
more  remains  to  be  done  but  to  execute  a 
death  sentence  on  the  scurrying  earwigs 
with  your  tent  mallet,  blow  out  the  stump 
of  candle  in  the  ginger-beer  bottle,  and  get 
to  sleep  before  your  tent  companions  start 
snoring. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  life  in  camp  is 
glorious.  You  only  bring  into  camp  what 
you  can  carry,  but  you  take  away  a lot 
more.  If  you  are  there  ten  days  you  take 
away  ten  large  bushels  of  useful  experience 
and  a great  wonder  at  the  ease  with  which 
you  fell  into  the  soldier’s  groove.  Dirty 
work,  hard  work,  menial  work  may  come 


your  way,  but  you  are  living  and  learning. 
You  are  living  the  life  of  a Tommy,  and  in 
your  heart  of  hearts  you  are  loving  it  An 
old  khaki  shirt  and  a fourth  share  in  a can- 
vas bucket  are  good  substitutes  for  luxury 
and — gout. 

We  sometimes  talk  of  what  it  will  seem 
like  when  we  get  back  to  clean  sheets,  stiff 
collars,  and  hot  baths.  But  I know  some- 
one who  will  be  very  homesick  to  leave  the 
old  camp.  If  you  are  not  a good  guesser 
have  a look  at  the  signature  of  yours 
Almost  a corporal, 

POY. 


■ ■-■—Si 


A CARTOONIST  AT  THE  FAIR 

A.  V.  Buel.  in  the  Sacramento  Bee 

■ — ....  ■ - — — - 


IN  planning  a vacation  trip,  a trip  includ- 
ing the  Fair,  one  must  figure  closely  the 
cost.  One  should  commence  squeezing 
the  jitneys  at  least  two  months  before  the 
time  set  for  going.  It's  a good  idea  to  stop 
paying  gas,  telephone  and  light  bills,  put 
off  the  grocer  and  the  meat  man,  and,  if 
necessary,  shake  down  the  kid’s  bank. 

Our  time  at  the  Fair  was  pretty  well 
divided  between  the  Fine  Arts  building  and 
the  scone  counter. 

Many  prefer  the  Fine  Arts,  but  there  is 
always  a crowd  around  the  strawberry 
scones. 

Catalogue  in  hand,  you  proceed  to  do  the 
pictures.  Swing  in  behind  a group  of  women. 
Women  are  always  interesting;  some  of  the 
galleries  are  not.  Then  there  is  always 
some  one  in  these  feminine  groups  who 
understands  atmosphere,  feeling,  technique, 
color  and  composition;  maybe  one  of  them 
has  spent  a week-end  in  Paris,  and  knows 
most  of  the  artists  by  their  nicknames. 

Another  good  system  on  entering  a room 
is  to  pass  clear  around  from  left  to  right, 
or  vice  versa;  it  makes  no  difference.  Watch 
all  the  frames  carefully,  and  if  you  fail  to 
locate  an  "honorable  mention,"  a bronze, 
silver  or  gold  medal,  pass  on  to  the  next 
room,  for  “art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting.” 
In  the  next  room  you  may  find  a gold- 
medal  picture.  You  may  not  agree  with  the 
judges’  decision,  but  say  nothing.  Get  the 
name  of  the  artist  and  the  subject  of  the 
canvas  first;  move  around  till  you  get  the 
right  light;  then  retreat  across  the  room, 
half  close  your  eyes,  try  and  look  like  a 
connoisseur,  and  casually  mention  to  some 


other  critic;  "Now,  that  is  a mighty  good 
thing  I” 

After  you  have  spent  some  days  in  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  which  corresponds  with 
the  "big  tent”  in  a circus;  after  you  have 
absorbed  Chinese,  Japanese,  Argentine  and 
Portuguese  art,  try  the  Annex.  But  don't 
try  the  Annex  if  you  have  a frail  constitu- 
tion. Steer  clear  of  it  if  you  have  absorbed 
anything  stronger  than  oil  or  water  colors. 

Here  in  the  Annex  you  will  see  the  cubist 
and  futurist  stuff.  'Twould  have  been  bet- 
ter if  they  had  sunk  the  Jason  which 
brought  the  pictures  over,  and  hung  the 
“artistsf?)”  in  their  stead.  A weird  collec- 
tion of  daubs,  splotches,  crimes — call  them 
what  you  will — they  should  have  their  en- 
gagement canceled  immediately. 

Still  they  afford  some  amusement  Many 
groups  were  engaged  in  solving  the  riddles 
and  searching  the  catalogues  for  answers. 

Sandwiched  in  among  this  collection  of 
freak  daubs  are  some  really  good  pictures. 
Why  they  were  hung  there  was  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  guard. 

If  you  are  not  tired  of  pictures,  hop  on 
a municipal  street  car,  to  ‘‘keep  the  money 
in  town;”  get  off  at  Golden  Gate  Park,  hunt 
up  the  Museum,  and  see  what  California 
artists  have  done. 

Why  these  pictures  should  be  lost  in  the 
lawns  and  forests  of  the  park  is  a mystery 
to  me.  Maybe  they  weren’t  good  enough  to 
hang  in  the  Fine  Arts  building,  but  at  least 
they  could  have  had  a corner  in  the  Prune 
and  Pumpkin  building,  where  our  own  little 
Sacramento  art  exhibit  holds  forth. 
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THE  MODERN  CARTOON 

Prom  the  Portland  Oregonian 

WHEN  it  is  declared  that  there  arc 
nowadays  no  great  cartoonists  or  il- 
lustrators, it  ought  to  be  recalled 
that  the  conditions  controlling  the  art  of 
newspaper  caricature  and  pictorial  lampoon- 
ing are  not  what  they  were  fifty,  or  twenty, 
or  even  ten  years  ago.  Let  us  go  back  no 
farther  than  Thomas  Nast,  who  was  the 
most  famous,  and  usually  regarded  as  the 
greatest,  of  all  American  cartoonists.  Mr. 
Nast’s  first  and  only  notable  work  was  with 
Harper’s  Weekly.  During  the  Civil  War, 
a tremendous  episode  in  our  history,  he 
began  his  work.  No  one  who  has  examined 
the  usual  political  and  personal  caricatures 
of  that  day  can  fail  to  note  their  wretched 
and  brutal  character — miserable  as  art  pro- 
ductions and  savage  in  spirit  and  expres- 
sion. Mr.  Nast  did  much  to  make  the  pro- 
fession of  the  caricaturist  respectable.  His 
talents  as  an  artist  were  considerable,  but 
his  insight  into  affairs,  his  understanding  of 


the  motives  of  men,  and  his  ability  to  give 
them  pictorial  form  are  the  real  secrets  of 

his  power. 

There  was  no  rival  for  Nast.  He  was 
alone  in  a field  practically  untilled.  He 
rarely  drew  more  than  a single  cartoon  a 
week,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  had 
ample  time  for  the  study  of  events  and  for 
the  full  play  of  his  genius.  To  a great  ex- 
tent the  weekly  drawing  of  Nast  was  inspi- 
rational, for  undoubtedly  he  was  a man  of 
temperament  as  well  as  a student  of  current 
history.  He  was  not  called  upon  for  a 
daily  offering,  and  he  was  therefore  not  op- 
pressed by  the  exacting  and  remorseless 
grind  of  daily  journalism. 

When  Nast  left  Harper’s  Weekly,  after 
years  of  remarkable  service  to  his  employ- 
ment and  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  decency 
in  public  affairs,  he  made  no  impression 
through  his  contributions  to  the  news- 
papers. His  vogue  was  gone.  He  died  a 
heartbroken  man.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  he  might  not  have  sustained  his 
great  reputation  if  he  had  remained  with 
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“Haute  ‘Kultur.’  ” 
(From  a French  poster  cartoon) 
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Harper1*.  In  his  latter  days  other  carica- 
turists had  come  to  the  fore  and  Nast  and 
Harper’s  no  longer  enjoyed  a monopoly  in 
that  line. 

Who  looks  nowadays  to  an  American 
weekly  for  a cartoon?  Originally  the  news- 
paper had  no  pictures  or  illustrations  and 
did  not  have  them  for  many  years  after 
they  were  a feature  of  the  weeklies  and 
monthlies.  But  with  the  discovery  of  a 
practicable  process  of  newspaper  illustra- 
tion, and  with  its  development  through  the 
adaptation  of  engraving  and  other  methods 
to  newspaper  needs,  the  place  of  the  weekly 
and  the  magazine  was  almost  wholly  taken 
by  the  newspapers,  so  far  as  illustration  of 
current  events  is  concerned.  Yet  it  is  true 
that  in  Great  Britain  the  cartoon  remains 
the  peculiar  possession  of  the  weekly,  and 
it  is  the  same  in  Germany.  There  is  a wide 
difference,  however,  in  the  German  and 
British  methods,  for  the  Briton  seeks  to 
make  of  his  cartoon  an  elaborate  work  of 
art,  and  the  German  confines  himself  to 
simple  lines  and  memory  impressions.  The 
Englishman  often  uses  models  and  excels 
as  a draughtsman.  The  German  burlesques 
his  subject,  and  strives  for  humorous  and 
grotesque  effects.  So  does  the  American, 
though  there  is  in  this  country  a wide 
variety  of  style  and  treatment.  There  is 
no  real  American  school,  as  there  is  a 
British  and  a German  school.  But  there  are 
thousands  of  American  cartoonists  giving 


the  public  their  daily  output,  and  making 
their  appeal  on  every  possible  subject  of 
human  interest. 

There  is  now  no  Thomas  Nast  of  Ameri- 
can journalism.  Under  our  conditions  it 
is  doubtful  if  there  could  be.  But  there  are 
a great  many  fine  artists  drawing  good  car- 
toons and  excellent  cartoonists  making 
pictures  that  could  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  be  called  sound  art.  No  one, 
for  example,  would  describe  John  T.  Mc- 
Cutcheon  as  a true  artist,  but  who  has  not 
enjoyed  his  remarkable  contributions  to  the 
pictorial  literature  of  American  life  in  all 
its  prominent  phases? 

It  would  be  easy  to  name  others  who  are 
doing  good  work.  On  the  whole,  the  aver- 
age is  very  high,  and  certainly  an  irrepa- 
rable loss  would  be  suffered  by  journalism 
if  the  services  of  the  cartoonist  were  to  be 
dropped.  The  cartoon  has  come  to  be  an 
effort  to  editorialize  in  a picture  the  cur- 
rent daily  feature  of  the  news  or  of  public 
thought.  The  old  cartoon — the  Nast  picture 
— was  a complex  affair,  always  with  a cen- 
tral theme,  but  with  many  figures  and  con- 
tributing or  incidental  suggestions.  Now 
it  is  different.  The  modern  cartoon  is  a 
simple  thing,  with  one  idea.  It  requires  no 
study  to  understand  its  meaning  or  to  com- 
prehend its  scope.  It  can  be  absorbed  at  a 
glance.  It  may  not  be  art,  but  it  is  some- 
thing even  better.  It  is  the  symbol  of  a 
truth. 


His  Great  Exemplar 


BRADLEY,  In  Chicago  Dally  Hews 
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KING’S  UNCLE  SAM  AGAIN 

REV.  MR.  TODD,  of  Elyaston,  III, 
writes  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  com- 
plaining about  Frank  King’s  “insipid, 
unpatriotic,  unmanly  cartoons.”  Mr.  King, 
specimens  of  whose  work  are  reproduced 
elsewhere  in  this  magazine,  has  created  a 
“new”  Uncle  Sam,  flabby  and  corpulent  and 
rich.  Says  the  Tribune  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Todd: 

“The  cartoons  of  Mr.  King  are  correct 
representations  of  Uncle  Sam  as  he  really  is. 
They  might  possibly  indicate  a little  more 
amiability  and  moral  quality,  both  of  which 
the  spirit  of  this  nation  possesses.  They 
could  not  possibly  exaggerate  the  fact  that 
our  idealized  Uncle  Sam  requires  more  tape 
to  measure  his  waist  than  his  chest. 

“It  is  in  a way  immoral  for  this  nation  to 
continue  to  regard  itself  as  typified  by  a 
gaunt,  muscular,  forgiving,  but  powerful 
figure,  slow  to  wrath  but  dreadful  in  it;  able, 
when  aroused  in  just  cause,  to  admonish 
and  punish  the  lesser  and  brawling  nations 
of  the  earth. 

“That  is  the  favorite  Uncle  Sam  of  the 
American  imagination,  and  he  is  in  truth  a 
dreadful  figure — but  dreadful  to  the  persons 
who  believe  and  trust  in  him. 

“The  lovers  of  a defiant  Uncle  Sam  are 
the  persons  who  never  think  of  themselves 
as  sustaining  a bullet  wound  in  the  abdo- 
men. That  bullet  is  to  rip  open  some  other 
abdomen,  and  they  are  to  live  in  the  grati- 
fication of  a pleased  dignity. 

“The  Rev.  Mr.  Todd’s  subscription  does 
not  expire  for  nearly  a year.  If  he  will 
continue  that  long  we  promise  him  that  the 
cartoons  of  Uncle  Sam  will  record  any  im- 
provement made  in  the  shape  and  disposi- 
tion of  Uncle  Sam.  We  hope,  knowing  what 
new  spirit  is  filling  the  American  people, 
that  by  August,  1916,  Uncle  Sam  will  be  not 
a bit  less  just  and  peaceable,  but  a terrific 
lot  more  able  to  make  his  righteous  indigna- 
tion effective.” 

To  which  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  adds: 

“Cartoonist  King  has  invented  an  ‘Uncle 
Sam,’  new  style;  a figure  of  Falstaflian  girth 
and  obese  unfitness  for  anything  in  the  way 
of  a physical  encounter,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  lean,  powerful  and  sinewy  ‘Sam’  and 
‘Jonathan’  of  the  stock  cartoon,  slow  to 
anger,  but  terrible  as  Achilles  and  fit  to 
‘whip  his  weight  in  wildcats/  when  roused. 

“Mr.  Todd  considers  it  ‘unmanly  and  un- 
patriotic’ to  portray  Uncle  Sam  as  fat  and 
helpless. 

“But  what  about  the  fact,  Mr.  Todd? 
Would  'twerc  otherwise.  The  thing  to  do  is 
to  make  it  otherwise;  and  to  impress  it  on 
this  nation  that  it  must  be  made  otherwise, 
and  that  is  the  end  and  purpose  of  the  of- 
fending cartoons.  Mr.  King  is  telling  some 
hard  truths  in  a galling  and  rather  ribald 
but  effective  way.” 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  CARTOONIST 

From  the  Chicago  Tribune 

CARTOONS  in  newspapers  are  reason- 
ably faithful  indices  of  the  political 
thought  of  the  nation.  They  arc  tne- 
orctically  directed  in  their  appeal  towrard 
the  entire  circulations  of  newspapers,  and 
they  are  designed  to  influence  thought 
quickly. 

But  newspaper  cartoons  point  out  more 
than  favorite  policies;  they  indicate  more 
than  the  specific  opinions  of  the  groups 
which  make  up  the  nation;  they  oiler  a 
clew  to  more  than  passing  squaobles  over 
immigration  and  neutrality,  over  national 
defense  and  extra-national  trade.  By  their 
manner,  their  technique,  they  go  to  the  bed 
rock  of  our  democracy. 

The  cartoonist  touches  subjects  which 
every  one  talks  of.  But  he  assumes  nothing 
as  to  the  intelligence  of  the  person  he  ad- 
dresses. Out  of  the  far  west  comes  a 
graphic  treatment  of  the  desolate  situation 
of  national  defense.  Mr.  Wilson,  labeled, 
is  standing  in  a gymnasium.  In  his  hands 
is  a medicine  ball,  labeled  “preparedness.” 
He  is  about  to  throw  it  to  Uncle  Sam, 
labeled,  who  is  extending  his  two  arms, 
labeled  “army”  and  “navy,”  respectively.  In 
the  gallery  is  Bryan,  labeled.  On  the  wall 
in  the  form  of  the  rules  of  the  gymnasium 
is  the  phrase,  “An  ounce  of  prevention,” 
etc.  On  the  floor  is  a book  which  by  its 
label  concerns  self-defense. 

This  is  not  the  only  cartoon  of  the  kind. 
The  country  over  these  same  intricate,  ex- 
plicit drawings  go  forth  by  the  thousands 
every  day.  An  English  cartoonist  would 
assume  that  the  whiskers  of  Von  Tirpitz 
would  identify  him.  The  American  will 
label  him,  will  label  the  kaiser,  W’ilson, 
Bryan,  any  one,  every  detail.  The  practice  is 
virtually  universal,  and  it  raises  the  query 
whether  the  cartoonist  has  the  public  wrong 
or  right.  If  he  has  it  right  it  is  still  in  the 
nursery  playing  w’ith  blocks.  The  real 
power  of  the  cartoon  is  that  its  symbolism 
docs  not  require  exposition.  That  is  ig- 
nored. 

One  difficulty  may  be  that  this  nation  has 
few  types.  The  cowboy  is  fast  departing; 
the  ward  boss,  and  the  Boston  child,  etc. 
The  cartoonist  is  handicapped  by  his 
medium.  There  are  few  explicit  symbols. 

The  labeling  of  the  obvious  may  be  justi- 
fied by  experience.  If  it  is  we  must  accept 
a disconcerting  theory  of  American  intel- 
ligence. It  would  be  pleasanter  to  think 
that  the  lack  was  in  the  cartoonist.  The 
obvious  may  appear  mysterious  to  his 
timidity.  Otherwise  this  is  yet  a nation  of 
parishes  in  which  even  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  or  Mr.  Bryan  cannot  expect  rec- 
ognition unless  they  be  labeled  or  an- 
nounced. 
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MURPHY  SEEKS  PASTURES  NEW  NAST’S  GRANDDAUGHTER  WED 


J.  E.  Murphy,  for  four  years  cartoonist 
of  the  Oregon  Journal,  of  Portland,  has  left 
that  position  to  become  cartoonist  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call  and  Post.  The  change 
was  made  Oc- 
tober 1.  Prior 
to  his  connec- 
tion with  the 
Oregonian 
Mr.  Murphy 
was  employed 
on  Omaha  and 
Spokane 
newspapers. 

He  has  re- 
cently issued  a 
cartoon  book- 
ie t entitled 
“Mr.  Tourist 
i n Portland 
and  Oregon,” 
dedicated  to 
the  "See  Port- 
1 a n d First” 
idea,  and  de- 
voted to  the 
business  and 
scenic  a d - 
vantages  of  the 
Rose  City. 


. E.  Murphy 


FRANK  BOWERS  RETIRES 

Frank  Bowers,  one  of  the  veterans  of 
cartoondom,  has  given  up  his  position  on 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  and  gone  back  to  his 
old  home  in  Oregon  to  become  a rancher. 
Mr.  Bowers  is  a cousin  of  the  late  Homer 
Davenport. 


Puck  has  added  to  its  numerous  attrac- 
tions a weekly  cartoon  by  W.  Heath  Robin- 
son, the  London  artist,  whose  quaint  and 
amusing  drawings  for  the  London  Sketch 
have  given  him  a world-wide  reputation. 


Robert  Minor,  cartoonist  of  the  New 
York  Call,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
recent  mass  meeting  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  for 
the  organization  of  the  Call  Boosters’  Club. 
Mr.  Minor  illustrated  his  talk  with  a series 
of  cartoons  designed  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  socialism. 


James  E.  Maher  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Milford,  (Conn.)  Times  as  cartoonist. 


Another  lamentable  change  is  noticed, 
still  speaking  of  the  Colonel.  The  cartoon- 
ists have  taken  to  drawing  him  with  those 
famous  teeth  concealed  by  a mustache. — 
Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel. 


Miss  Muriel  Nast  Crawford,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Crawford,  of  New 
Rochelle,  New  York,  and  granddaughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Nast,  was  married  Septem- 
ber 16  to  Donald  E.  Battey.  The  wedding 
took  place  in  the  new  Crawford  residence 
on  Overlook  Circle,  Beechmont,  New 
Rochelle.  Miss  Sallie  Nast  was  one  of  the 
bride’s  attendants.  Thomas  Nast  Crawford 
and  Thomas  Nast  Hill  were  among  the  ush- 
ers. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Battey  will  live  in  a 
colonial  house  in  Beechmont  recently  built 
by  the  bridegroom  for  the  bride. 


“HANSI’S”  CRUSADE  RECALLED 

The  death  on  the  firing  line  recently  of 
Lieut.  Baron  von  Forstner,  who  gained  no- 
toriety as  the  result  of  the  Zabern  incident, 
recalls  “Hansi’s”  cartoon  fight  against  Ger- 
many. It  was  the  stabbing  by  von  Forst- 
ner of  a crippled  shoemaker  at  Zabern, 
Alsace,  that  inspired  the  Alsatian  cartoonist 
in  his  anti-German  crusade.  "Hansi,’’  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  sentenced  by  a German 
court  to  serve  a year's  imprisonment,  but 
managed  to  escape  into  France,  where  he 
is  now  serving  as  a lieutenant  in  the  army. 
The  Zabern  affair,  which  occurred  in  1913, 
created  much  excitement  throughout  Ger- 
many. 


Hy  Mayer,  of  Puck,  has  been  visiting  the 
Pacific  coast  fairs.  He  has  cartooned  his 
experiences  for  the  movies. 
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“BRINK”  JOINS  NEW  YORK  MAIL 

Robert  M.  Brinkerhoff,  magazine  illustra- 
tor and  cartoonist,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  and  has  been 
drawing  the  editorial-page  cartoons. 

“Brink”  went  from  the  Cincinnati  Post  to 
New  York  to  try  his  hand  at  free-lancing, 
and  won  recognition  by  his  drawings  for 
Collier's,  St.  Nicholas,  and  other  magazines. 
Before  coming  to  Cincinnati  he  had  been  on 
the  art  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“Am  trying  hard,”  he  writes,  “to  get  a 
human  note  in  serious  stuff.”  Samples  of 
his  work  reproduced  in  this  issue  of  Car- 
toons Magazine  will  show  to  what  extent 
he  has  succeeded. 


BRANGWYN’S  WAR  POSTERS 

The  Avenue  Press  of  London  has  issued 
a scries  of  poster  stamps  designed  by  Frank 
Brangwyn,  the  British  artist,  whose  work 
for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  has  in- 
creased his  popularity  in  America.  The 
stamps  will  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
war  charities. 


ORR  RENEWS  CONTRACT 

Carey  C.  Orr,  cartoonist  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  has  signed  a contract  agreeing 
to  remain  with  the  Tennessean  two  years 
more.  Several  rival  publishers,  it  is  said, 
were  negotiating  for  his  services  at  the  time, 
including  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Mr.  Orr  was  born  in  Ada,  Ohio,  25  years 
ago.  For  the  first  13  years  of  his  life  he 
lived  on  a farm,  then  went  to  Spokane, 
Wash.,  where  he  received  his  high-school 
education.  After  finishing  school  he  took  a 
position  in  his  father’s  lumber  plant.  By 
playing  professional  baseball  on  a Canadian 
team  he  earned  enough  money  for  a course 
at  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He 
joined  the  art  staff  of  the  Chicago  Examiner 
in  1911,  and  from  there  went  to  the  Ten- 
nessean. His  first  cartoon  for  that  news- 
paper had  President  Wilson  as  its  subject. 
He  was  married  recently  to  Miss  Cherry 
Maude  Kindel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orr  live  in 
a pretty  bungalow  in  Belmont  Heights.  Mr. 
Orr’s  cartoons,  especially  on  political  sub- 
jects, are  deservedly  popular  at  Washington, 
where  he  is  almost  as  well-known  as  in 
Nashville.  He  is  a Mason,  and  a member 
of  the  Rotary  Club. 


The  Effect  on  Garderwine,  of  the  Terre  Haute  Tribune,  of  Receiving  from  an  Admirer 
a Request  for  His  Autograph 
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BERRYMAN  AS  GOLFER 

Clifford  K.  Berryman,  cartoonist  of  the 
Washington  Star,  is  learning  to  play  golf. 
A few  days  ago,  according  to  a writer  on 
the  Star,  after  he  thought  he  was  capable 
of  swinging  at  a ball  without  breaking  his 
own  neck,  he  stepped  out  on  the  green  of 
the  Columbia  Country  Club,  all  dressed  up, 
with  eighteen  new  clubs  and  a dozen  and  a 
half  of  brand-new  balls. 

He  swung  his  driver  at  a dandelion  and 
nipped  its  head;  then  he  neatly  drove  a 
cigarette  butt  about  thirty  feet  in  the  air 
and  seemed  to  have  every  chance  of  making 
a 200-yard  drive  from  the  tee. 

He  built  a fine  little  sand  pile,  placed  one 
of  those  fine  new  balls  upon  it  and  then 
grabbed  his  club  for  business.  He  had  the 
correct  back  swing  and  his  eye  was  on  the 
ball,  but  when  he  swooped  downward  the 
club  head  was  scarcely  within  eighteen 
inches  of  the  ball. 

Then  he  drew  back  again  and  made  an- 
other attempt.  He  did  considerably  better, 
as  the  distance  between  club  head  and  ball 
was  reduced  to  a mere  matter  of  six  inches. 

However,  that  did  not  satisfy  him.  He 
next  delivered  a terrific  swipe  at  the  ball, 
which  toppled  from  its  tee  and  rolled  about 
a foot. 

Cliff  looked  up  in  dismay.  As  his  face 
became  visible  to  the  occupant  of  a bench 
near  at  hand  a voice  was  heard  to  say: 

"Why,  Berryman,  is  that  you?  I thought 
it  must  be  Dr.  Grayson." 

The  audience  was  President  Wilson.  He 
had  gone  quietly  to  the  bench  to  sit  down 
and  await  his  turn  to  drive. 


THE  ABUSED  POLITICIAN 

Cartoonists  are  too  apt  to  use  the  rubber 
stamp.  Thus  the  average  politician,  as  por- 
trayed in  the  cartoons,  is  supposed  to  dress 
loudly  (usually  in  checks),  wear  a gold 
watch  chain,  smoke  black  cigars,  and  be  in- 
terested in  the  material  things  of  life. 

_ Now  comes  David  H.  Lane,  republican 
city  chairman  of  Philadelphia,  who  says: 
"In  all  my  experience  [Mr.  Lane  is  76  years 
old)  I have  never  seen  the  politician  that 
the  newspaper  cartoonists  picture.  Take 
any  thousand  politicians,  and  you  will 
find  them  an  honester,  straighter  body  of 
men  than  a thousand  in  any  other  pro- 
fession.” 

Unfortunately  for  the  politician,  his  past 
associations  with  gang  rule  and  bossism 
have  identified  him  with  those  institutions. 
Cartoonists  must  make  their  figures  recog- 
nizable without  labels.  The  laboring  man 
must  have  the  biceps  of  a blacksmith,  and 
must  wear  a box  cap.  Similarly  the  poli- 
tician must  smoke  strong  cigars  and  wear 
check  suits.  Otherwise,  how  would  the  pub- 
lic know  him? 


PREFER  SENTIMENT  TO  HATRED 

Picture  post  cards  of  the  war,  which  prob- 
ably reflect  popular  feeling  fairly  well,  are 
not  quite  so  merry  as  in  the  early  days.  A 
year  ago  caricatures  of  the  kaiser  were  in 
great  demand,  but  now  the  cards  that  sell 
best  are  of  a sentimental  or  domestic  type. 
The  kaiser  still  appears  in  various  charac- 
ters— as  a dachshund  on  crutches,  a guy, 
a Zeppelin  gasbag,  a burglar,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  the  crown  prince,  as  a bad  pear — 
but  such  cards  are  no  longer  in  conspicuous 
positions  in  shop  windows.  The  kaiser,  it 
seems,  can  no  longer  be  relied  on  as  the 
chief  stock-in-trade  of  the  picture  post  card 
artist.  The  British  public — always  eager  for 
change — is  apparently  losing  interest  in 
him. 

The  sentimental  cards  are  growing  in 
number  daily.  Pictures  of  the  soldier  say- 
ing good-by,  and  of  his  return  home,  are  in 
every  window,  and  there  is  a great  number 
of  cards  based  on  what  may  be  called 
cinema  emotion.  A young  soldier  stands  on 
guard  outside  a tent,  and  in  the  sky,  among 
the  clouds,  apparently  no  more  than  200  feet 
up,  is  the  face  of  a girl.  The  soldier  is 
charged  with  saying:  "1  wonder  if  you  miss 
me  sometimes." 

There  are  several  pathetic  series,  chiefly 
concerned  with  good-bys.  Probably  they 
are  not  very  true  to  life,  but  they  sell  very 
well — not  among  soldiers,  but  among  elderly 
non-combatants.  "Good-by,  mother  dar- 
ling,” says  the  soldier  to  his  weeping 
mother.  But  do  such  farewells  happen  ex- 
cept on  picture  post  cards? — London  News 
and  Leader. 


THE  BIZARRERIES  OF  ALBERT 
BLOCH 

Albert  Bloch,  once  cartoonist  and  carica- 
turist of  Reedy's  Mirror,  of  St.  Louis,  now 
of  Munich,  has  25  of  his  most  recent  paint- 
ings on  exhibition  at  the  City  Art  Museum 
of  St.  Louis.  Among  them  is  a portrait  of 
Robert  Minor,  the  cartoonist  of  the  New 
York  Call.  Speaking  of  the  paintings, 
Reedy’s  Mirror  says:  “They  are  to  the 

Greeks  foolishness.  They  are  not  after- 
impressionist, but  before-impressionist  and 
beyond.  . . . The  exhibit  is  an  escape 
from  the  conventional  into  a realm  of  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  pure  art — wherein  paint- 
ing enters  as  does  music.” 


H.  M.  Waddell,  a New  York  cartoonist, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children,  has 
been  making  a trip  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  in  a “house  car.”  An  automobile 
equipped  with  all  the  comforts  of  home  was 
used,  and  Mr.  Waddell  and  his  family  tra- 
veled prairie-schooner  style,  camping  by 
night  wherever  the  setting  sun  found  them. 
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WHAT  THE  CARTOONISTS  ARE  DOING 


BUSHNELL,  DOC  & CO. 

E.  A.  Bushnell,  recently  cartoonist  of 
the  Central  Press  Association,  of  Cleveland, 
announces  from  New  York  that  he  has 
gone  into  business  for  himself.  And,  what 
is  more,  he  has  taken  "Doc,”  that  melan- 
choly hound  of  his,  back  into  the  firm. 
"Doc,”  it  will  be  remembered,  was  ban- 
ished recently  after  having  appeared  in 
more  than  3,000  cartoons. 

O.  O.  McIntyre,  who  is  a silent  partner 
in  the  enterprise,  and  who  was  at  one  time 
associated  with  Bushnell  in  the  west, 
writes  the  following  appreciation  of  the 
cartoonist: 

"Bushnell  has  a more  serious  mien  now 
but  beneath  his  shy,  reserved  exterior  one 
feels  instinctively  that  he  is  a confirmed 
optimist.  He  can  laugh  while  going  over 
the  bumps  better  than  any  man  I ever  saw. 

"One  day  our  freckled-faced  office  boy 
was  missing.  We  called  him  Rags  and  that 
described  him.  He  drifted  into  our  midst 
on  the  crest  of  an  Ohio  blizzard  to  keep 
warm  and  he  became  an  office  fixture  as 
well  as  an  office  joy.  No  one  teased  Rags 
more  than  Bushnell.  He  would  send  him 
after  wall  paper  stretchers  and  once  had 
the  lad  perspiring  profusely  when  he  sent 
him  after  a ‘bucket  of  editorials’  and  an 
unfeeling  linotype  operator  filled  his  bucket 
with  slabs  of  lead. 

"No  one  knew  where  Rags  had  gone. 
Later  we  learned  from  others — not  from 
Bushnell — that  the  lad  had,  from  an  acci- 
dent on  the  street,  become  crippled.  He 
was  a Horatio  Alger  type  in  real  life,  for 
three  were  dependent  upon  him — a mother, 
father  and  sister.  Bushnell  after  the  first 
week  went  out  on  a still  hunt  for  Rags. 
He  found  him  in  the  most  squalid  shack 
on  the  river  front. 


“The  next  day  Rags  and  his  family  were 
transported  to  a modest  little  farm  house 
near  the  city  and  during  the  day  a wagon 
backed  up  with  loads  of  provisions.  Rags 
today  is  a college  graduate.  They  say  he 
too  admires  BushnclI’s  cartoons.” 


THE  WOODWORTH  EXHIBITION 

An  exhibition  of  war  cartoons  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Newell  B.  Woodworth, 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  was  held  at  the  Syra- 
cuse Museum  of  Fine  Arts  from  September 
IS  to  October  15.  Hundreds  of  cartoons 
were  shown,  representing  the  United  States, 
England,  France,  Belgium,  Holland.  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Italy.  Spain,  the  Latin- 
American  countries,  and  the  British  colo- 
nies. A fine  exhibit  of  Raemaekers’  work, 
many  originals  by  American  cartoonists, 
and  the  latest  war  posters  from  England 
were  the  principal  attractions. 


CARTOONIST  HANNY  MARRIED 

William  Hanny,  cartoonist  of  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press,  was  married 
September  23  to  Miss  Alida  Wycoff,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Wycoff,  of  Chillicothe. 
The  wedding  took  place  at  the  bride’s  home. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanny  will  reside  in  St. 
Joseph. 


Uncle  Sam  in  a monocle  is  one  of  the 
queerest  of  spectacles.  A French  cartoon- 
ist so  represents  him.  Of  the  three  parts  of 
gall,  the  Parisian  artists  have  two  at  least 
and  an  interest  in  what  remains. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


THOMAS,  in  Detroit  Hews 


He  will  Make  It  Talk 
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fascinating  "War 
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Financial  edi- 
tors and  editorial 
writers  through- 
out  the  country  are  warn- 
ing the  public  against  pin- 
ning too  much  faith  in  war 
stocks,  or  "war  brides”  as 
they  are  so  aptly  called. 

Sensational  stories  have 
been  written  of  mushroom 
fortunes  amassed  almost 
in  a single  night;  of  war-stock  millionaires 
who  began  on  a shoestring,  and  of  the  new 
aristocracy  of  wealth  created  by  this  specu- 
lation. 

Meanwhile,  legitimate  securities  are  left 
out  in  the  cold,  and  frenzied  financiers  are 
following  the  will-o'-the-wisp.  That  this  de- 
bauch is  really  as  injurious  to  the  world  of 
business  as  any  other  gambling  orgy  would 
be,  is  the  belief  of  most  observers. 

The  New  York  World  recounts  the  fact 
that  in  a single  week  brokers'  commissions 
alone  have  amounted  to  $1,750,000,  all  of 
which  money,  it  reminds  us,  comes  out  of 
the  customers’  pockets.  Wall  Street,  says 


the  World,  has  become  a second  Monte 
Carlo,  where  the  game  is  wide  open,  and  the 
sky  is  the  limit,  and  the  flame  is  ready  for 
the  moth.  This  newspaper  continues  to 
warn  us  thus: 

"After  the  lean  years,  Wall  Street's  hands 
are  again  full  of  fat  and  it  is  making  the 
most  of  its  opportunities. 

"The  general  economic  effect  of  this 
stock-gambling  debauch  can  only  be  bad. 
A speculative  public  is  not  buying  legitimate 
securities  for  investment  It  is  buying  ‘war 
brides’  and  ‘war  babies’  in  the  naive  belief 
that  it  can  get  rich  quick  in  beating  Wall 
Street  at  its  own  game. 

"The  day  of  reckoning 
will  come,  of  course.  The 
bottom  will  drop  out  of  a 
crooked  market.  There 
will  be  much  bleating 
among  the  lambs  that 
have  been  trimmed.  De- 
faulting cashiers  and  faith- 
less clerks  will  make  the 
kind  of  atonement  that  de- 
faulting cashiers  and  faith- 
less clerks  usually  make  in 
such  circumstances.  Ama- 
teur speculators  will  think 
longingly  of  the  savings- 
bank  books  that  they  once 
possessed.  The  Stock  Ex- 
change will  come  in  for 
another  period  of  investi- 
gation, with  the  demand 
for  Government  regula- 
tion, and  attorneys  for  the 
Exchange  will  issue  elo- 
quent statements  explain- 
ing how  the  business  of 
the  country  could  not  be 
carried  on  without  an  open 
gambling  market  for  se- 
curities. The  fool  will 
again  have  been  answered 
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according  to  his  folly,  as 
he  always  has  been  and  al- 
ways will  be.” 


Commenting  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  apply- 
ing the  brakes  to  specula- 
tion in  “war  brides,"  and 
of  certain  New  York 
banks  in  refusing  loans 
for  this  purpose,  the  In- 
dianapolis News  declares 
that  the  step  has  not  been 
taken  any  too  soon.  The 
News  continues: 

"Wall  street  has  decided 
to  curl)  war  stock  specu- 
lation as  much  as  possible 
in  order  to  prevent  the  bottom  from  drop- 
ping out  of  the  entire  market.  Members  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  bankers, 
brokers,  and  others  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  inevitable  trend  of  contemporary 
trading  have  applied  the  brakes.  Specula- 
tion in  the  war  stocks — chiefly  industrials — 
has  been  on  a 20-point  margin.  Hereafter 
a 40-point  margin  will  be  required.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  understood  that  the  prin- 
been  compelled  to  borrow. 

"The  banks  have  been  lending  on  indus- 
trials seriously  affected  by  war  news.  With 
fewer  loans  and  with  a stiffer  margin,  spec- 
ulation will  by  no  means  be  so  easy. 

"This  is  the  wisest  act  Wall  street  has 
performed  since  it  undertook  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  financial  situation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  much  given 
to  making  fine  distinctions  between  invest- 
ment and  speculation.  Where  the  one  ends 
and  the  other  begins  depends  largely  on  the 
specific  case.  Many  transactions  in  war 
stocks  within  the  last  few  months  have 
been  nothing  but  gambling.  That  steps  have 
been  taken  to  curb  the  evil  indicates  how 


KIRBY,  In  Mem  York  World 

HU  Favorite  Child 

far  its  effects  had  been  felt.  It  is  as  fortu- 
nate for  the  stabler  issues  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  as  it  is  for  the  excitable 
industrials,  that  margins  are  widened  and 
speculative  loans  reduced.  Had  gambling 
or  betting  on  the  mere  turn  of  the  market 
continued  much  longer  the  result  might 
have  been  disastrous.” 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  this  tendency  to  overtrade  and 
overspend  can  only  lead  to  panic,  and  the 
bubble  is  soon  due  to  burst.  This  news- 
paper says  further: 

"The  boom  which  is  drawing  the  specu- 
lative public  to  Wall  Street  in  ever  increas- 
ing numbers  was  largely  based  upon  the 
enormous  imports  of  gold  from  Europe,  in 
consequence  of  the  war.  These  imports 
suddenly  inflated  the  nation’s  banking  re- 
serves and  thus  justified  a vast  inflation  of 
credits.  In  other  words,  money  became  un- 
usually abundant;  with  so  much  idle  cash 
about,  a revival  of  speculative  activity  was 
certain  as  the  sunrise.  That  the  craze 
should  have  begun  with  the  ‘war  issues'  was 
perfectly  natural,  for  in  their  case  the  ‘bulls’ 
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constitutes  perpetual  assurance 
against  dear  money." 

From  the  Pacific  coast,  also, 
warnings  are  heard  as  to  the  dan- 
ger of  being  caught  in  Wall  Street’s 
deadfall.  Says  the  Los  Angeles 
Tribune: 

"Insane  speculation  has  reared 
prices  to  such  dizzy  heights  in 
Wall  street  as  to  frighten  even  the 
officials  connected  with  the  ex- 
changes. War  stocks  have  been 
inflated  beyond  all  reason.  The 
prices  of  many  of  these  specialties 
are  soaring  at  a height  that  would 
not  be  warranted  even  if  there  were 
a present  certainty  that  the  war 
would  continue  for  many  years. 

"We  entreat  investors  who  have 
been  dazzled  by  the  speculative 
possibilities  to  consider  this  single 
fact — that  the  increases  in  the 
prices  of  the  so-called  war  stocks 
exceed  many  times  the  total  of  the 
orders  placed  for  arms  and  ammu- 
nition so  that,  if  the  orders  could 
be  filled  without  a dollar  of  ex- 
could  fire  their  own  and  the  public's  fancy  pense  and  represented  clear  profit  to  the 
with  more  or  less  well-founded  tales  of  ultimate  penny,  the  prices  of  the  war  stocks 

fabulous  profits  to  be  reaped  from 
the  manufacture  of  arms  and  mu- 
nitions. 

“It  may,  therefore,  be  well  to 
make  sure  that  the  present  glut  of 
money  is  destined  to  last.  The  in- 
quiry is  the  more  imperative,  be- 
cause the  Anglo-French  loan  has 
just  absorbed  five  hundred  millions 
which  might  else  be  bothering  in- 
vestors. And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  other  loans  of  the  same 
type  will  be  floated  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

“Of  course,  everybody  perceives 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  has  wrought 
an  enormous  change  in  our  finan- 
cial status.  Wall  Street  is  no 
longer  subject  to  the  spasms  which 
formerly  convulsed  it;  ‘call’  loans 
cannot  be  marked  up  to  pawn- 
brokers’ rates,  as  they  were  in  the 
old  days,  whenever  ‘high  finance’ 
wanted  a slump.  Yet  it  would  be 
an  immense  mistake  to  imagine  kikbv.  h Htw  rert  Wcrld 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  The  Aniseed  Beg 
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BRINKERHOFF,  in  New  York  Evening  Mail 


Waiting  at  the  Church 
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A.  JOHNSON,  in  Kladderadalsch,  Berlin 

i N THE  PLAY  OF  THE  WAVES 

Let  Everything  Drown  in  Misery  through  This  War,  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  English 
Channel;  Let  Europe  Sink  Deeper  in  Blood — The  Higher  We  will  Swim  in  Gold 
The  German  cartoonist  here  pictures  Morgan,  Rockefeller,  and  Schwab  swimming  in  the  golden  flood. 
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DARLING,  in  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader 
And  Hint  so  Young  and  Handsome! 
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already  reflect  many  times  the  aggregate 
sum  of  all  the  orders. 

"Even  to  the  inveterate  gambler  Wall 
street  should  present  no  attraction  at  this 
time.  If  ever  cards  were  stacked  and  dice 
were  loaded,  that  stacking  and  loading  have 
been  achieved  by  the  manipulators  of  Wall 
street’s  prices.  It  is  an  old  adage  that  what 
goes  up  must  come  down.  A frightful  de- 
scent is  in  prospect  for  the  prices  of  some 
of  the  specialties  that  have  flung  Wall  street 
into  a delirium  and  caused  investors  to  haz- 
ard their  savings  in  a deadfall." 

Meanwhile,  German  opinion  still  remains 
bitter  against  us  for  accommodating  the 
allies  with  that  half-billion  loan;  we  are 
accused  of  being  unneutral,  while  the  Anglo- 
French  commisisoners  are  contemptuously 
referred  to  as  beggars.  Thus,  we  read  in 
the  Hamburger  Nachrichtcn: 

"In  Germany,  of  course,  the  utterly  un- 
neutral machinations  of  American  bankers, 
such  as  Morgan,  to  secure  for  England — to 
their  own  profit,  naturally — the  silver  bul- 
lets she  so  sorely  needs  to  prolong  this 
hellish  war,  will  be  regarded  with  outraged 


feelings,  but  we  have  no  cause  whatever  for 
disquietude.  On  the  contrary,  the  spectacle 
of  ‘free,’  ‘haughty,’  and  ‘unhampered’  Great 
Britain  begging  for  a loan  on  the  doorstep 
of  American  dollar  princes  should  cheer  us 
greatly. 

"It  is  only  the  central  powers  that  still 
stand  ‘free,’  ‘haughty,’  and  ‘unhampered’  as 
they  were.  Not  only  have  we  fought  great 
battles,  we  have  also  contrived  to  arm  and 
equip  our  troops  quite  independently  of  for- 
eign countries,  and  we  have  clad  and  amply 
fed  our  people  without  getting  indebted  to 
the  foreigner. 

"England,  France,  Russia,  and  Italy,  all 
of  them  are  looking  to  Wall  Street  and 
hanging  on  the  golden  words  which  are  to 
fall  from  the  lips  of  the  oil,  railroad,  and 
pork-packing  kings. 

"We,  on  our  part,  stride  again,  as  we  have 
done  twice  before,  with  heads  held  high  in 
conscious  dignity,  to  the  counters  of  the 
German  banks,  while  to  the  loan  beggars 
over  yonder  we  give  the  German  answer: 
‘We  subscribe  to  the  third  war  loan.”’ 


SYKES,  in  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 

"Suppose  this  hadn’t  dropped  my  way!" 
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BRADLEY , in  Ckicngo  Duly  Mews 


Here's  the  Best  Hyphen — Wear  It! 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  DEMANDS  “LINE-UP1 


MORE  than  a year  ago  President  Wil- 
son called  upon  us,  one  and  all,  to 
observe  "personal  neutrality.”  How 
certain  hyphenated  Americans  have  taken 
this  appeal  to  heart  may  be  observed  from 
the  fact  that  the  president  was  forced  more 
recently  to  demand  a line-up — a separation, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats. 
A miniature  judgment  day  was  suggested 
with  the  American-Americans  standing  on 
one  side,  and  the  hyphenated  Americans — 
those  who  set  the  interests  of  their  home 
country  above  those  of  the  land  of  their 
adoption — on  the  other. 

Speaking  before  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  at  Washington,  the 
chief  executive  said: 

“I  am  not  deceived  as  to  the  balance  of 
opinion  among  the  foreign-born  citizens  of 


American  institutions  and  those  hyphenated 
Americans  who  terrorize  American  poli- 
ticians by  threats  of  the  forcigti  vote  are  en- 
gaged in  treason  to  the  American  Repub- 
lic." 

Thus,  a national  slogan — it  will  be  more 
than  a Democratic  campaign  slogan — has 
been  given  to  the  country.  “America  first, 
last,  and  for  all  time!”  The  time  has  ar- 
rived, in  the  opinion  of  most  editors,  to 
determine  whether  the  big  melting  pot  is 
really  the  caldron  it  is  represented  to  be, 
or  it  is  a mere  soup  tureen  filled  up  with 
particles  of  all  nations.  The  newspapers 
arc  unanimous  in  their  demand  that  the 
hyphen  must  go  if  we  are  to  continue  as  a 
people. 

“A  splendid  lesson  in  patriotism,”  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  characterizes  Mr. 
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KIRBY,  in  Ret,  York  World 

Stop  Crowding  I 

nate  American  interests  and  American 
principles  to  the  wishes  and  needs  of  cer- 
tain foreign  powers.  That  treasonable  at- 
tempt has  not  succeeded,  but  it 
has  not  been  crushed.  It  can  not 
be  crushed  unless  loyal  citizens 
are  as  alert  and  resolved  in  pa- 
triotism as  these  subsidized  schem- 
ers are  in  sedition. 

“The  sedition  mongers  who  are 
trying  to  turn  this  country  into  a 
colony  and  an  ally  of  despotism 
must  find  no  society  to  counte- 
nance them,  no  party  to  treat  with 
them,  no  candidate  who  will  ask 
for  their  favors,  no  newspaper  to 
plead  their  cause.  We  must  cre- 
ate in  this  country  an  atmosphere 
in  which  treason  can  not  breathe 
— or  we  shall  have  the  conse- 
quences of  treason  brought  home 
to  us  in  the  years  which  lie  close 
ahead.” 

“We  cannot  have  this  line-up  too 
soon,”  declares  the  New  York 
World,  "and  the  result  cannot  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  doubt.  Either 
an  overwhelming  majority  of 
American  citizens,  regardless  of 
their  racial  origin,  arc  for  Amer- 


ica ‘first,  last  and  all  the  time,'  or 
the  Republic  is  a failure  and  all 
the  blood  that  was  shed  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  in  the 
Civil  War  was  shed  in  vain.” 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Detroit 
News,  only  a true  American  has 
any  right  to  wear  a hyphen  at  all. 
It  continues: 

‘‘A  German  who  is  not  an  Amer- 
ican is  not  even  a German-Ameri- 
can.  An  Englishman  who  is  not 
an  American  is  not  even  an  Anglo- 
American.  An  Italian  that  is  not 
an  American  is  not  even  an  Italo- 
American.  A Frenchman  who  is 
not  an  American  is  not  even  a 
Frcnch-American.  A Pole  who  is 
not  an  American  is  not  even  a 
Polish-American.  Germans,  Eng- 
lishmen, Italians,  Frenchmen, 
Poles  by  birth  they  may  be,  but 
when  they  add  that  hyphen  it 
means,  if  it  means  anything,  that 
they  have  added  American  princi- 
ples, American  ideals,  American 
convictions,  American  tasks  to  their  lives. 

“The  hyphen  gets  its  full  value  not  from 
what  precedes  it,  but  from  what  follows  it. 


KIRBY,  in  New  York  World 

Hyphenated  Editor:  “That  man  Wilson  is  craxy." 
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CASSEL,  in  New  York  Evening  World 

Frisking  Him 

The  word  'American’  governs  all  the  rest. 

“The  national  name  that  precedes  the  hy- 
phen tells  what  a man  is  in  the  flesh.  The 
national  name  that  follows  the  hyphen  tells 
what  a man  is  in  the  spirit." 

The  late  Herman  Ridder,  editor  of  the 
New  Yorker  Staats-Zcitung,  in  one  of  his 
recent  signed  articles,  expresses  his  con- 
viction that  "he  words  of  President  Wilson 
and  Colonel  Roosevelt  must  be  interpreted 
as  mere  campaign  cries.  They  would  have 
sounded  better,  he  informs  us,  had  they 
been  backed  up  by  deeds,  and  he  cites  in- 
stances of  decided  pro-ally  sentiment  and 
demonstration  in  official  circles.  The  term, 
"hyphenated  American,”  he  says,  should  not 
apply  solely  to  the  Gcrman-American. 

"The  point  upon  which  a great  many  very 
loyal  Americans  will  take  issue  with  the 
President  and  his  somewhat  boisterous 
predecessor,"  said  Mr.  Ridder,  “is  the  im- 
plication which  their  words  carry  that  there 
arc  no  hyphenated  Americans  but  Gcrman- 
and  Irish-Americans.  I should  be  quite  as 
pleased  as  President  Wilson  could  possibly 
be  if  every  traitor  in  the  American  citizenry 
could  be  ‘lined  up’  and  packed  back  to  the 
country  of  his  origin.  I do  not  draw  the 
line,  however,  at  any  particular  class  or 
group  of  'hyphenates’ — I am  sufficiently  un- 
hyphenated myself  to  be  able  to  forget 
racial  divisions  when  the  interests  of  my 
country  arc  in  question. 


“The  sentiments  expressed  by  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Roosevelt  would  carry  more 
conviction  if  supported  by  deeds  consonant 
with  them.  The  experience  of  the  last  year 
tells  us,  however,  that  they  are  supported  by 
nothing  more  substantial  than  words,  by 
those  who  from  press,  pulpit  and  forum 
have  so  loudly  proclaimed  them. 

“There  is  but  one  interpretation  to  be 
placed  upon  the  latest  addresses  of  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Roosevelt.  They  are  the  open- 
ing guns  of  1916.  And  the  sound  is  omi- 
nous. The  political  aspirations  of  both  gen- 
tlemen are  well  known  and  they  have  both 
opened  the  campaign  with  the  same  artil- 
lery. It  is  to  be  fought  out  under  a stand- 
ard emblazoned  ‘America  first,’  but  which 
floats  over  those  who  put  America  last 
whenever  the  choice  is  between  America 
and  any  other  nation  but  Germany.  The 
fundamental  sophism  in  the  platform  of 
this  new  ‘Know-nothingism’  is  the  assump- 
tion that  the  open  espousal  of  the  British 
or  French  cause  and  truckling  obsequious- 
ness before  the  insulting  brazenness  of 
Great  Britain  are  permissible  and  laudable 
qualities  of  mind  in  a ‘true  American,’  while 
the  only  quality  to  be  condemned  is  that 
which  permits  the  citizens  of  German  ex- 
traction, while  thinking  always  of  America 


HARDING . In  Brooklyn  Eagle 


"FrightfulnesB*’  That  doesn't  Frighten 
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dent  indicates  Ins  determination  not  to  be 
swayed  by  them  in  language  that  is  not  less 
impressive  for  being  restrained.  He  sug- 
gests a ‘line-up’  tor  the  separation  of  the 
.sheep  and  the  goats.” 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to 
argue  that  the  "super-neutral 
its.-’  proposed  originally  by 
President  Wilson,  is  no 
longer  incumbent  upon 
the  United  States.  To 
quote: 

"It  is  curious  to 
observe,  however, 
that  apparently 
he  no  longer 
holds  to  the 
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rival  or  contrary  ideal/  then,  although  we 
need  not  be  drawn  into  the  quarrels  of 
other  nations,  we  have  nevertheless  the 
obligation  of  making  our  position  clear. 
The  fallacy  of  the  President’s  conclusion 
that  ‘America  has  promised  the  world  to 
stand  apart’  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  nation 
could  carry  out  such  a promise  if  it  were 
made.  This  is  quite  a different  thing  from 
saying  that  it  should  not  preserve  its  neu- 
trality, as  the  United  States  has  so  far  been 
able  to  do.  But  the  ‘super-neutrality’  of 
which  the  President  was  formerly  an  ad- 
vocate is  neither  a performance  of  moral 
duty  nor  a guarantee  against  war.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that,  although  he  still 
clings  to  the  idea  that  a cold  aloofness  will 
make  this  nation  the  arbiter  of  peace  when 
the  time  comes,  he  is  conscious  that  some- 
thing more  is  needed  for  genuine  leader- 
ship. Mere  opinion  is  little  unless  it  is 
backed  by  determination.” 

According  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the 
United  States  has  come  to  a sad  pass  when 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  upon  which 
side  each  citizen  of  this  country  stands. 
It  sees  rather  an  unpleasant  revelation  in 
the  addresses  of  Wilson  and  Roosevelt. 


The  suggestion  of  a New  York  woman 
that  the  “reverse  English”  be  applied  to 
hyphenated  names,  meets  the  approval  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which  says: 

“Plain,  everyday  Americans  would  be 
best  of  all,  but  if  those  who  come  here 
from  other  lands  desire  to  show  some  sen- 
timent for  the  country  of  their  origin  there 
could  not  be  any  serious  objection  to  their 
naming  it  after  instead  of  before  the 
hyphen.  That  would  be  the  same  as  pro- 
claiming that  their  only  allegiance  was  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  other 
woijds,  it  would  be  America  first 

“In  some  quarters  there  has  been  a mis- 
understanding of  the  objection  to  hyphen- 
ated citizenship.  For  instance,  there  can 
be  no  fault  found  with  Germans  simply  be- 
cause they  are  of  German  blood.  There  can 
be  no  criticism  if  they  sympathize  with 
their  native  land.  That  is  perfectly  rea- 
sonable and  natural.  The  only  fault  is 
where,  in  an  issue  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  they  put  the  interests 
of  Germany  first 

“That  is  wrong.  America  first  is  right. 
Reading  it  Amcrican-Germans,  it  is  robbed 
of  its  sting.” 


Patience  Will  Soon  Be  Burst  Up— Native  Translation 
An  echo  from  Japan  of  the  recent  Dumba  incident. 
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Chicago  1 r 1 1)  u n e 
sums  it  up,  “the  Rus- 
sians were  in  East 
Prussia  and  the 
French  and  English 
were  racing  with  the 
Germans  to  close 
the  gap  to  the  chan- 
nel and  the  Calais- 
Paris  railroad.  In 
the  twelve  months 
since  the  western 
battle  line  has 
changed  in  no  im- 
portant particular. 

In  the  east  Warsaw 
and  the  better  part 
of  Poland  are  Ger- 
man, Galicia  and 
Bukowina  arc  rc- 
stored  to  Austria, 

Hungary  is  safe,  the 
formidable  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  and 
presumably  his  ag- 
gressive Russian 

party  arc  eclipsed,  the  duma  is  dissolved, 
a leader  of  the  right  becomes  premier,  the 
arniv.  its  offensive  crushed,  aives  around 
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forward,  t h e allies 
back.” 

Despite  Lord 
Kitchener’s  assertion 
that  “Germany  has 
shot  her  last  bolt,” 
there  seems  to  be  no 
shortage  of  bolts. 
Berlin  and  other 
German  newspapers 
are  assuming  not 
only  a jubilant,  but 
a bombastic  tone. 
The  terms  have  been 
outlined  on  which 
Germany,  according 
to  discussion  in  offi- 
cial circles,  will  con- 
sider peace  — and 
these  terms  are  not 
favorable  to  the 
allies. 

They  comprise  a 
large  indemnity 
from  the  entente 
powers;  restoration 
of  Germany’s  colonial  empire,  the  cession 
by  Russia  of  its  Polish  territories,  and  cer- 
tain territorial  demands  from  France  and 
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Fighting  (or  Life 

“Nothing  succeeds  any  longer  with  the 
entente.  They  who  only  a short  time  ago 
announced  their  object  to  overthrow  Ger- 
many are  beginning  to  perceive  the  dawn 
of  a not  distant  day  when  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  try  to  arrive  at  a peaceful  conclu- 
sion with  unconquerable  Germany  and  her 
valiant  allies. 

“The  war  appears  to  have 
reached  its  climax.  It  is  conducted 
with  the  exertion  and  strength  that 
reminds  one  of  the  final  lap  in  an 
event  of  athletic  competition. 

There  it  is  a prize  that  has  been 


whole  world,  the  impotence  of 
England,  France,  and  Russia  is 
versally  recognized. 

The  Koelnische  Zcitung,  i 
inspired  article  reproduced 
throughout  Germany,  ^ 

“While  the  Britons  are  ngn  S 
among  themselves  Gfrn,aBy 
forming  miracles  unknow  t 
tory.  Even  if  the  q u a rU?  * 
entente  brethren,  who  are  still ■ ‘JJ®  ^ 
arrive  at  an  agreement  as  to  which  of  ^ 
is  to  be  exposed  to  the  new  blows  w ^ 
the  French  thin  out  their  front  o 
lish  have  every  reluctant  y- 

away  from  the  golf  coursc  by  fou  P 
men.  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the 
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Who's  Bluffing? 


of  a plan  so  well  prepared  and  carried 
through  with  such  gigantic  strength  l>y  the 
new  quadruple  alliance. 

“The  guarantee  for  this  is  over  and  above 
all  the  minute  care  and  preparation,  the 
enormous  number  of  soldiers  en- 
gaged, the  enthusiasm  with  which 
every  one  is  filled  by  the  victories 
already  won.  Germany  holds  the 
fate  of  Serbia  in  its  hand  and  will 
complete  it. 

"In  their  efforts  to  prepare  a de- 
fense the  governments  of  the  lead- 
ing quadruple  entente  states  have  • 
begun  to  totter.  As  these  attempts 
are  to  be  aided  by  the  introduction 
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Koelnischc  Zcitung.  VossucIk 
Zeitung,  Koelnische  Volkm.ttm*. 
Berliner  Lokal  Anzeiger.  Ham- 
burger Frcmdenblatt, 
tung.  and  Post,  all  repeat  that  «e 
tory  is  near  and  that  there  so 
be  no  peace  talk  before  Germany 
enemies  are  willing  to  concede 
supremacy  and  the  right  of  m and 

the  conquered  territory  » hi 

France,  in  Poland,  and  m the 

provinces. 


of  national  service  in  England, 


tlw>rn  will  nnett  the  cravest  nollti 


on  the  other  side.— 
President  Wilson. 


The  professional 
pacifist,  the  hyphen- 
ated Americans,  ami 
the  Beef  and  Cotton 
Americans  — in 
short,  all  represent- 
atives of  American 
molly  - coddleisni, 
American  greed,  and 
downright  treachery 
to  America— in  seek- 
mg  to  prevent  the 
shipment  of  muni- 
"ons  to  the  Allies. 
are  Playing  the 
game  of  brutal  mili- 
tarism against  Bel- 
gium and  against 
their  own  country.— 
Iheodore  Roosevelt. 
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last,  and  all  the  time, 
on  the  other  side. — 

President  Wilson. 

The  professional 
pacifist,  the  hyphen- 
ated Americans,  and 
the  Beef  and  Cotton 
Americans  — in 
short,  all  represent- 
atives of  American 
molly  - coddleism, 

American  greed,  and 
downright  treachery 
to  America — in  seek- 
ing to  prevent  the 
shipment  of  muni- 
tions to  the  Allies, 
arc  playing  the 
game  of  brutal  mili- 
tarism against  Bel- 
gium and  against 
their  own  country. — ■ 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Great  issues  such 
as  this  demand  of  a 
great  people  not 
only  great  resolves, 
but  a wise  selection  of  means  and  methods, 
a large  perspective,  the  abandonment,  it 
may  be,  of  cherished  preconceptions,  and  of 
personal  and  party  ties,  readiness  in  every 
class  and  section  of  the  community  for  a 


rifice  of  its  good 
blood  for  the  secur- 
ity and  liberty  of 
the  Fatherland. — 
Emperor  Wilhelm 
of  Germany. 

The  greatest  de- 
sire of  Japan  is  to 
participate  more  day 
by  day  in  the  cause 
of  civilizativ.ii,  of 
which  France  is  the 
chivalrous  c h a m- 
pion. — Baron  Haya- 
shi,  Japanese  Am- 
bassador to  Rome. 

In  Russia  the  Ger- 
mans have  signally 
failed  to  carry  out 
their  intentions. 
The  Russian  army 
remains  intact  as  a 
fighting  force.  The 
Germans  appear  to 
have  almost  shot 
their  bolt.  Their 
victories  may  only 
prove  defeats  in  disguise. — Lord  Kitchener. 

Oh,  how  I hate  those  Germans!  I am  a 
Dane,  and  from  the  day  they  took  Schles- 
wig-Holstein 1 have  hated  them.  And  for 
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MORGAN,  in  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  a corner 
Eating  munition!  pie; 

He  put  m his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a plum. 

And  said;  "What  a smart  boy  am  It" 
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Kitchener’s  call  for  more  men— ana  suu 
more  men.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  has  been  re- 
called from  the  Dardanelles.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  brought 
about  a crisis  in  the  cabinet.  Rumors  are 
afloat  that  Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  for- 
mer first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  also  is  about 
to  resign  his  seat.  Parliament  is  divided  on 
the  subject  of  conscription,  and  the  cost  of 
war  is  mounting  up  to  some  $25,000,000  a 


my  subjects  all  over  the  wor'd  who  h ve 
sacrificed  home  and  fortune  and  Me  U*U 
in  order  that  another  may  not  inherit  t 
free  empire  which  their  ancestors  and  mm 
have  built.  I ask  you  to  make  good 

Sa“rTheCend  is  not  in  sigh,.  More  men.  and 

yet  more,  are  wanted  to  keep  m>  a 
,he  field  and  through  them  to  seen 

and  an  enduring  Peacc 
In  ancient  days  the  dark- 
est moment  has  ever  pro 
duced  in  men  of  our  race 
the  sternest  resolve.  I ask 
you.  men  of  all  classes.  »o 
corns  forward  voluntarily 
and  take  your  share 
these  fights.” 

I„  giving  <ht 
for  his  resignation.  n*r 
ward  Carson  said  «n 
“At  the  time  I entere 
the  cabinet  we  alrea  > 
were  committed  to 
niay  be  called  the  o » 
tions  in  Gallipoli. 

not*  °f  ,C°rSthcT  with  the 

• ion  to  deal  cithe  . 
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Another  War  Bomb  in  London 


prestige  and  honor. 

"That  situation  with  ail 
its  complications  necessi- 
tated, in  my  opinion,  a 
clearly  defined,  well 
thought  out,  and  decisive 
policy  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  finding 
myself  unable  to  agree  in 
any  respect  with  what  I 
understood  to  be  laid 
down  as  a policy  ap- 
proved by  the  govern- 
ment, I felt  that  my  pres- 
ence in  the  cabinet  could 
not  be  of  any  use  in  the  critical  situation  in 
which  we  were  involved." 

Very  plain  words  have  been  spoken  also 
by  Lord  Charles  Bcresford,  formerly  ad- 
miral of  the  British  navy.  Lord  Bcresford 
denounces  the  English  management  of  the 
war,  and  in  an  article  in  the  London  Times 
says: 

“War  requires  quick  decisions  and  prompt 
actions.  Both  have  been  singularly  lacking 
since  the  war  commenced.  The  policy  of 
'wait  and  see’  is  fatal.  Owing  to  the  inde- 
cision and  vacillation  of  the  government  on 
every  important  occasion,  action  has  been 
ton  late. 


sarily  we  are  humiliated  when  Greece  re- 
fuses to  accept  it.  If  we  continue  our  pres- 
ent procedure  we  shall  head  straight  to- 
wards disaster  before  the  latent  energy  of 
the  nation  is  awakened. 

"The  war  up  to  now  has  been  controlled 
by  politicians,  not  men  who  have  studied 
and  understand  war. 

"If  we  are  to  win  the  war,  certain  matters 
must  be  settled  at  once.  It  is  not  a ques- 
tion of  days,  but  of  hours.  We  are  in  a 
crisis,  which  means  life  or  death  to  us." 

Fearing  a breakdown  of  Premier  As- 
quith's  coalition  ministry,  the  London  press 

4 C fr^nlrtir  narrimti\4i a 


tense  cloud  of  secrecy  in  which  it  has  veiled 
the  conduct  of  the  war  have  injured  and  arc 
injuring  the  vital  interests  of  the  country." 

The  Morning  Post,  the  leading  conserva- 
tive newspaper,  says  editorially: 

“Sir  Edward  Carson  resigned  on  the  near 
eastern  question.  The  government  against 
his  strong  advice  and  urgent  counsel,  al- 


The  London  Daily  Express  asks  seriously 
whether  England  has  the  men  with  which 
to  continue  fighting.  The  losses  thus  far, 
it  points  out,  exceed  the  number  of  new 
volunteers,  with  the  result  that  the  Hrilish 
army  is  becoming  smaller  instead  of  larger. 
If  the  voluntary  system  is  known  definitely 
to  be  a failure,  urges  this  newspaper,  Mr. 
Asquith  and  Lord  Kitchener  should  say  so 
without  mincing  words.  The  Express  con- 
tinues: . 

“It  is  not  for  us  to  cry  pessimism.  We 
have  endeavored  throughout  this  war  to 
hold  a steady  pen  and  to  look  with  con- 


sent/ Well,  have  w 
On  Mr.  Asquith’s  am 
tion  without  delay  di 
On  the  surface,  at  I 
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On  Mr.  Asquith  s and  Lord  Kitchener  s ac- 
tion without  delay  depends  the  answer.” 
On  the  surface,  at  least,  the  British  public 
has  accepted  Mr.  McKenna's  great  war 
budget  with  good  grace.  The  es- 
timated expenditure  for  the  year 
1915-16  is  put  at  the  colossal  figure 
of  £1,590.000,000.  War  profits  arc 
to  be  taxed  50  per  cent.  The  new 
taxes  call  for  heavy  increases  on  to- 
bacco, tea.  cocoa,  and  coffee,  while 
income  taxes  run  as  high  as  34  per 


aicea  can  tan  10  acKnowi- 
edge.  He  has  judged  every 
expedient  by  its  capacity  to 
increase  the  revenue  and  by 
its  avoidance  of  excessive 
hardship.  If  he  has  not 
achieved  the  most  perfect 
adjustment  of  means  to 
ends  in  all  directions,  he 
has  come  as  near  perfec- 


"FOY"  <n  loud oi 
OUK  COLOSSAL  8TATJJ* 
Hammer  in  Your  Golden 

tion  as  any  community  i* 
entitled  to  expect  from 
political  wisdom  applied 
to  the  most  intricate  o 
subjects." 
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McKenna:  “Now,  my  beauty,  let  ’em  see  you  can  o \ 
The  Gee-gee:  “Righto!  I’m  game.” 


IN  THE  cargo  of  a Dutch  s 
were  many  cases  of  Gen 
from  Germany  received  : 
"Christmas  children,’’  for  w 
■’feel”  in  the  air,  and  holida 
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have  toiled  in  the  thought  < 
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« the  work  might  wel 
notne. 


IN  THE  cargo  of  a Dutch  steamship,  recently  arrived  at  New  Orleans  from  Rotterdam, 
were  many  cases  of  German-made  toys — said  to  be  the  first  of  the  Christmas  toys 
from  Germany  received  at  an  American  port  this  year.  This  is  great  news  for  the 
“Christmas  children,”  for  with  the  first  crisp  breath  of  autumn  there  is  a Christmas 
“feel”  in  the  air,  and  holiday  thoughts  throng  thick  as  autumn  leaves. 

Germany  excels  in  the  art  of  toy-making — of  fashioning  novelties  to  please  the 
children  of  the  world;  but  these  toys  of  deft  craftsmanship  are  as  a general  thing  made 
in  the  homes  by  women  and  children.  This  year  they  have  been  made  there  under  the 
shadow  of  the  grief  of  war,  by  mothers  who  have  sons  at  the  front — some  of  them  so 
young  that  they  hardly  seem  to  have  gone  so  far  away  from  them.  These  toy-makers 
have  toiled  in  the  thought  of  making  others  happy.  That  thought  was  borne  across  the 
seas  to  us  by  the  ship  that  brought  the  toys;  but,  coming  safely  to  us  over  a sea  sown 
thick  with  dangers,  the  Christmas  toys  tell  a story  they  have  not  told  before;  and  it  is 
a story  of  tragedy  and  tears. 

They  were  made  in  war-darkened  homes,  and  there  is  not  a little  “trickster”  of 
them  all — from  the  “jumping- jack”  to  the  mimic  clown  and  snowy-bearded  Santa  Claus 
but  comes  to  our  joy-blest  homes  wet  with  the  tears  of  bereaved  mothers  and  children. 

The  hands  of  mothers  who  made  them  must  have  trembled  with  the  thrill  of  the 
thought  of  hands  they  would  clasp  no  more — of  boyish  hands  that  waved  farewell— of 
forms  that  mingled  with  the  marching  men  and  went  away  to  war.  A crimson-stained 
soldier-toy  may  be  eloquent  of  grief;  it  is  as  if  the  life-blood  had  trickled  on  it;  for 
perhaps  that  was  the  feeling  of  the  heart  that  bent  to  the  task  of  its  making.  A woman 
at  the  work  might  well  pause,  as  in  a dream,  and  turn  with  tears  to  call  the  children 
home. 

Where  these  toys  were  made  there  are  yearnings  unutterable:  Every  clink  of  a • 
latch  awakes  expectation,  or  may  be  a signal  for  fear;  doors  are  opened  with  dread, 
for  on  their  thresholds  may  fall  the  shadow  of  the  unwelcome  messenger;  the  roar  of 
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at  Kragujcvac,  and  have  begun  a bom-  her  promises.  Meanwhile  Greece  and  Rou- 
bardment  on  the  outer  forts  of  Nish.  Ger-  mania  maintain  neutrality,  with  the  Gre- 


many,  surrounded  by  an  iron  ring,  has  cian  army  mobilized  for  instant  action, 
found  in  the  southeast  a breach  in  the  wall.  England,  first  dismayed  by  the  seeming 
The  “Drang  nach  Osten"  may  be  realized,  duplicity  of  King  "Ferdinand  in  joining 
We  have  the  amazing  spectacle  of  a Chris-  forces  with  the  Germans,  now  is  thoroughly 


tian  army  marching  to  the  aid  of  the  Otto- 
man. By  reaching  Constantinople  via  the 
back  door,  while  the  allies  hammer  vainly 
at  the  front,  Germany  will  at  last  break 
the  barriers  imposed  by  Britain’s  mighty 
fleet,  and  open  wide  the  door  for  the  ad- 
mission of  supplies.  “From  Berlin  to  Bag- 
dad" is  the  German  dream,  and  should  the 


alarmed,  and  secs  India,  Egypt,  and  the 
Suez  Canal  threatened  by  the  Teutonic  in- 
vaders. Charges  of  incompetcncy  and  stu- 
pidity are  made  against  the  ministry,  and 
it  is  admitted  that  the  recent  German  suc- 
cesses, together  with  the  failure  of  the  at- 
tack on  Constantinople  have  turned  the 
balance  in  the  Balkans. 


four  weeks  more  in  wnicn  operations  «•>- 
practicable  on  account  of  the  winter.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  con- 
tinue to  hold  Saloniki  and  keep  our  troops 
in  Greece. 

“Instead  of  ridiculous  promises,  we  should 
have  had  an  army  in  Macedonia  long  ago. 
This  would  have  absolutely  stopped  any 
nonsense  from  Bulgaria  and  probably 
brought  her  in  on  our  side." 


CIS  ARE,  m New  Vork  Sun 


The  Balkan  Situation 

a.  . h« 


That  Great  Britain  « 
now  thoroughly  alarmed 
is  evident  from  the  tone 
of  the  London  newspa- 
pers. The  Express  draws 
the  following  picture: 


“Suppose  von  Macken- 
eit  triumphs  and  the  Ger- 
nans  join  hands  'u'1 

rurks?  What  then.  TW 

caiscr  would  control  the 
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The  Balkan  Goat 


would  be  strangled  by  a people  ruthless 

in  commerce  as  in  war. 

“There  is  not  a shadow  of  exaggeration 
in  these  statements.  The  future  of  our  em- 
pire, of  our  race,  will  be  largely  deter 
by  the  result  of  the  operations  that 
have  begun  on  the  Serbian  fron- 
tier. There  is  no  time  to  be 
wasted.  If  our  greatness  is  to  con- 
tinue, it  must  be  because  of  our 
might. 

“A  few  divisions  in  Salonica  are 
worse  than  useless.  The  task  de- 
mands a great,  powerful  army.  It 
must  be  seen  at  once.  It  is  not 


merely  of  the  toreigi.  « 
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beginning  at  the  top.  That  « 
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and  courage."  London  Daily 

“Once  more,  declares  t (aUu. 

Mail.  “British  diplomacy  ha  , j„ 

in  i„«  neither  foreseen  nor  pr  P 
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From  L'Esqatlla  del a Torralxa,  Barcelona 

The  Bulgar:  "My  friends  the  Germans  seem  to  n 

stick.  Well,  here  it  is." 

initial  error  was  in  allowing  itself  to  be 
tricked  by  King  Ferdinand  and  in  not  call- 
ing upon  him  eight  months  ago  to  disclose 
his  attitude.  It  was  outwitted,  and  its  pres- 
tige has  suffered  grievously. 

“The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The 
situation  is  as  grave  as  it  well  could  be. 
The  storm-center  has  shifted  to  the  south- 
east with  a vengeance.  Because  our  for- 
eign policy  has  been  wanting  in 
foresight  and  has  thus  failed  it  is 
of  the  extremest  importance  that 
our  military  policy  should  be  alert 
and  energetic.  Enormous  additions 
to  our  military  forces  are  urgently 
required.  The  hour  has  come  for 
the  Government  to  break  its  inex- 
plicable silence  and  to  tell  the  na- 
tion how  vast  and  imperious  are 
its  needs  in  men.” 

Kind  Ferdinand’s  decision  was 
regarded  in  London  as  almost  un- 
believable. He  was  immediately 
consigned  by  the  cartoonists  to  the 
“Suicide  Club,”  while  the  editors 
wrote  tirades  on  his  treachery.  The 
Daily  Graphic  points  out  that  the 
choice  is  anything  but  for  Bul- 
garia’s interests,  and  adds: 

“The  Allies  have  now  withdrawn 
the  offers  they  made  for  an  ad-  Morgan, 
justment  of  the  frontiers  of  the 


Balkans  states  with  a view  to  meei 
a large  part  of  Bulgaria’s  aspira- 
tions. Instead  of  this  assured  gain 
for  his  kingdom  King  Ferdinand 
prefers  to  risk  the  uncertainties  of 
a war  in  which  he  will  have  to 
light  not  only  with  the  other  Bal- 
kan States,  but  with  Russia, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy. 
The  decision  is  so  clearly  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  country  that 
it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
many  Bulgarian  soldiers  are  escap- 
ing across  the  frontier  into  Ru- 
mania in  order  to  avoid  the  neces 
sity  of  having  to  fight  Germany’s 
battles  at  the  bidding  of  a German 
princeling  who  imagines  that  he  is 
going  to  be  crowned  Tsar  of  Con- 
stantinople. From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Allies  King  Ferdi- 
nand’s infatuation  is  not  to  be  alto- 
* . hit  father  regretted.” 

Russia’s  bitterness  at  Bulgaria’s 
move  expresses  itself  in  an  imperial  mani- 
festo by  the  czar,  lamenting  the  fact  that 
the  state,  a co-religionist  with  Russia,  and 
liberated  by  the  Russian  people  from  the 
Turkish  yoke,  should  thus  have  repaid  a 
deed  of  kindness.  The  closing  paragraph 
reads: 

“The  Russian  people  regards  with  sorrow 
the  treason  of  Bulgaria,  which  was  so  near 


la  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Copyritbt.  incuts  «’■* 
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such  an  array  of  troops?  One  must  stop  to 
consider  how  many  ships  it  takes  to  land 
even  100,000  troops,  with  all  the  artillery, 
wagon  trains,  accessories,  and  equipment  of 
a modern  army,  and  that  with  the  subma- 
rines active.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
English  should  expect  success  there.  It  im- 
presses one  as  dilettantism  in  war. 

“When  the  allies  could  not  show  even  a 
trace  of  success  against  Turkey  and  faced 
the  Dardanelles  failure,  together  with  the 
Russians’  retirement  and  the  French  and 
English  failure  to  break  the  line  in  the  west, 
their  world  simply  fell  in  upon  them  in  the 
Balkans. 

“Had  the  representatives  of  the  allies  been 
the  greatest  diplomatic  geniuses  in  the 
world  they  could  not  have  offset  diplomat- 
ically the  impression  made  on  the  Balkan 
peoples  by  the  Dardanelles  fiasco  and  by 
the  German  and  Austrian  successes  in  the 
east  and  west.  It  was  a sorry  day  for  Eng- 
land when  she  entered  upon  that  adventure." 


Sublime  self-confidence  in  the  situation 
marks  the  tone  of  the  German  newspapers. 
Thus,  we  read  in  the  Lokal  Anzeiger,  of 

Berlin: 

“We  may  await  the  course  of  events  in 
the  Balkans  with  equanimity,  on  a favorable 
outcome  of  which  the  pow'ers  of  the  quad- 
ruple entente,  after  the  collapse  of  their 
offensive  in  the  west,  have  staked  their  last 
hope.” 

“We  are  on  the  eve  of  a general  recon- 
struction of  the  entire  European  state  sys- 
tem,” says  the  Die  Welt  am  Montag.  “Exe- 
cution is  about  to  be  given  to  an  old  and 
puissant  aspiration." 


KIRBY,  in  Nr«  York  World 


Reporting  for  Service 
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From  London  Daily  Express 


"FOY,"  in  London  Evening  Hews 


At  th*  "Sum"  8ide  Club 


Anothtr  Dup* 


Fay,  who  was  ar- 
rested with  his  ac- 
complices at  Wee- 
hawken,  charged 
with  trying  to  place 
explosives  on  am- 
munition ships 
bound  for  Europe, 
has  confessed  him- 
self a German  secret 
operative,  but  his  ar- 
rest created  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  excite- 
ment aroused  by 
Eric  Muenter,  who 
had  no  backing  but 
a diseased  mind. 

As  Fay  tells  his 
story,  he  is  a lieu- 
tenant in  the  six- 
teenth Saxony  infan- 
try, and  came  to 
America  in  April  for  the  express  purpose 
of  attaching  clock-worked  bombs  to  the 
propellers  of  foreign-bound  vessels  in  the 
ammunition  traffic,  hoping  to  disable  them 
at  sea.  His  apparently  unlimited  resources 
tend  to  corroborate  his  statements  that  he 
was  employed  by  the  Berlin  secret-service 
office,  though  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted 


explosives  under  ex- 
traordinary risks 
and  difficulties.  It 
is  directly  through 
the  purchase  of 
these  materials  that 
they  were  in  fact 
traced  and  run 
down. 

“Why  was  it  that 
subsequent  to  the 
breakdown  of  the 
German  explosive 
supply  in  America 
the  Weehawkcn  con- 
spirators  were 
forced  to  take  the 
great  risks  in  the 
purchase  of  explo- 
sives which  finally 
led  to  their  detec- 
tion? How  would 
it  have  been  with  them  if  the  infant  industry 
solicitously  and  covertly  nursed  by  the  Ger- 
man agents  had  not  died  by  exposure? 

“Whither  does  the  trail  lead  from  Ho- 
boken ?" 

The  New  York  World  points  out  that, 
“while  German  organizations  representing 
20,000  voters  in  Massachusetts  were  adoot- 
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acts;  and  the  government  is  with- 
out desire  or  intent  of  removing 
such  incentive.  Striking  after  the 
harm  has  been  done  is  but  a poor 
method  of  curing  even  an  easily 
curable  malady;  it  is  hewing  at  the 
branches  when  the  axe  should  be 
leveled  to  the  roots. 

“I  am  not  attempting  to  ‘cloud 
the  issue.’  I wish  to  make  it  em- 
phatically plain  that  no  one  con- 
demns the  employment  of  our  na- 
tional soil  as  a base  for  hostile 
operations  against  a people  writh 
whom  we  are  at  peace,  more  than 
I do;  that  no  one  approves  of  law- 
less acts  committed  on  or  from 
American  soil  less  than  I do;  and 
that  no  one  more  than  1 could  be 
pleased  to  sec  both  put  an  end  to. 
MORGAN,  in  Philadelphia  Inquirer  ('nwrrlghl.  Pt  ltadelphli  Inquirer  Co.  We  have  no  more  place  in  this 
Under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 

take  by  force  to  prevent  the  shipments  of 
munitions,  they  arc  risking  life  or  liberty 
in  a form  of  criminal  but  semi-military 
service  to  their  Fatherland.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Germans  are  guilty  of  much  more 
infamous  conduct  when  they  threaten  the 
political  life  of  a President  for  refusing  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  a European  bellig- 
erent.” 

The  late  Herman  Ridder,  in  one 
of  the  last  editorials  he  wrote  for 
the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung, 
while  not  defending  the  conspir- 
acy, called  the  government  to  ac- 
count for  not  removing  the  incen- 
tive. Said  Mr.  Ridder: 

“Apparently  it  takes  the  ill-con- 
sidered act,  to  put  it  mildly,  of 
some  over  enthusiastic  or  crack- 
brained,  ultra-patriotic  German  to 
tell  us  into  what  dangers  we  have 
permitted  ourselves  to  be  dragged 
by  the  policies  and  conduct  of  our 
present  government. 

“We  have  had  several  instances 
of  undue  activity  in  this  country 
of  German  subjects.  They  have 
resulted  in  little  material  harm, 
and  have  served  to  discover  just 
how  energetic  the  administration 
can  be  when  it  likes — and  just  how 
one-sided. 

ii'tl  i , i,„  DONAHEY,  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

1 he  government  has  the  power 

to  remove  all  incentive  to  such  “In  Europe  it  is  the  firing  squad  for  less  than  you  have  done.” 


country  for  lawless  Germans  than 
for  lawless  Englishmen  or  lawless  French- 
men. We  should  rend  them  from  our  midst 
root  and  branch  and  cast  them  forth. 

“The  confusion  of  German  malefactors 
with  German-Americans,  purposely  pressed 
by  organs  in  this  country  working  to  de- 
liver us  to  Great  Britain,  is  a source  of 
apprehension  to  every  loyal  citizen  of  Ger- 
man extraction.” 
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IT  is  rather  difficult,  as  one  may  under- 
stand, to  find  a military  painter  in  his 
Paris  studio  at  the  present  time,  and 
it  was,  therefore,  with  little  hope  that  1 
started  out  for  the  atelier  of  Georges  Scott, 
down  on  the  left  bank  in  Rue  Denfert- 
Rochereau,  in  the  quiet  artists’  quarter 
pierced  by  broad  avenues  which  extends  be- 
yond Boulevard  Montparnasse  around  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  Belfort  Lion. 

Georges  Scott’s  fame  dates  from  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  wonderfully  realistic  pictures 
of  the  Balkan  War,  which  was  held  about 
three  years  ago  in  the  galleries  of  Georges 
Petit  in  Rue  de  Sevres.  Who  could  have 
foretold  at  that  time  that  these  tragic  vi- 
sions would  be  repeated  so  soon  on  French 
soil  with  increased  horror?  However,  while 
Scott  shows  equal  talent  in  his  paintings 
of  the  Balkan  War  and  in  those  of  the 
present  world  conflict,  his  conception  of  the 
spirit  of  war  has  changed. 


LITTLE  ran 
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in  every  window,  and  are  always  sur- 
rounded by  crowds  of  spectators.  “The 
Flag,”  “The  Haystack,”  and  “The  March- 
ing Regiment”  picture  with  irresistible  force 
the  emotions  that  fill  every  French  heart; 
the  joyous  exaltation  of  self-sacrifice  and 
the  sacred  wrath  at  the  new  invasion  of 
the  Huns.  In  spite  of  the  British  sound 
of  his  name,  Georges  Scott  is  French  by 
birth  and  tradition.  He  is  still  young,  hav- 
ing just  passed  the  forty-mark,  and  looks 
rather  like  a Spaniard,  his  family,  in  fact, 
having  relatives  in  that  country.  I. ike  all 
men  of  his  age,  he  is  actually  serving  with 
the  army.  But  his  position  as  military 
painter  naturally  gives  him  great  liberty 
of  movement. 
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Home  on  a Furlough 
Drawn  by  Lucien  Jonas  for  L'lllustraticn. 


1 SUCCEEDED  better  with  Lucien  Jonas. 
The  terrible  events  of  the  year  1914-15 
have  transformed  M.  Jonas  into  an  in- 
spired painter  of  the  great  adventure,  and 
he  is  at  the  same  time  a successful  painter 
of  the  beau  monde.  I found  him  in  an 
elegantly  appointed  little  hotel  opposite 
the  Bois  dc  Bologne,  where  he  had  arrived 
that  very  morning  to  remain  for  a day  be- 
fore his  return  to  the  front. 

M.  Jonas  is  still  a young  man,  about 
thirty-five  years  old,  tall,  graceful,  athletic, 
with  clean-cut  features  and  a lively  manner, 
and  the  military  uniform  he  wore  accentu- 
ated the  youthful  spirit  of  his  entire  person. 
He  had  just  returned  from  Ban-de-Sapt, 
somewhere  down  in  the  Vosges,  where  the 
fight  had  been  particularly  hot.  With  cour- 
teous kindness  lie  showed  me  all  his  recent 
studies,  among  which  I admired  a series 
of  rapidly  executed  water  colors  in  which 
he  has  fixed  for  the  army  museum  the  sev- 
eral types  of  the  foreign  contingent  that 
arc  now  fighting  on  French  soil,  Highland- 
ers, Canadians,  cowboys,  Sikhs,  Gurkhas, 
and  others. 


As  I asked  him  about  his  impressions 
from  the  front,  M.  Jonas  expressed  his 
warmest  admiration  for  the  stoicism,  the 
endurance  under  all  strains,  and  the  gaiety, 
even  in  suffering,  of  the  “poilus."  The 
most  striking  trait,  he  said,  is  the  deeply 
religious  and  mystic  sentiment  that  every- 
day contact  with  death  and  danger  seems 
to  develop  in  all  men  without  exception, 
no  matter  what  their  creed.  A religious  re- 
vival and  a renaissance  of  family  love,  he 
considers  certain  results  of  this  war.  M. 
Jonas  was  himself  born  in  one  of  the  in- 
vaded districts,  the  important  mining  town 
of  Anzin. 

“My  brother's  house,*’  lie  said,  “was  pil- 
laged and  completely  cleaned  out.  There 
isn’t  a single  piece  of  furniture  left.  As 
for  my  studio,  it  was  also  plundered.  All 
my  canvases  were  sent  to  Germany,  and 
there  were  some  I valued  very  highly, 
among  them  the  ‘Trois  Devotes. ’ of  which  I 
just  showed  you  a sketch. 

“Anyway,  it’s  better  that  they  carried 
away  canvases  than  women.  And,  further- 
more," the  artist  added,  grimly,  “I  know 
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where  they  are,  and  I intend  to  get  them 
back.” 

Shortly  after,  as  I descended  the  stair- 
way, I surprised  a charming  young  woman 
holding  a baby  in  her  arms,  who  tried  to 
escape  into  another  room.  It  was  the  young 
wife  of  the  art- 
ist, and  he 
called  her  back 
to  show  m e 
with  pride  his 
last-born  son. 

I recognized 
the  pleasing 
face  which  the 
artist  had 
showed  me  in 
his  beautiful 
picture,  “The 
Nest,”  in  which 
the  young 
mother  holds 
two  little  babies 
pressed  to  her 
bosom. 

IN  the  o 1 d 
quarter 
around  the 
Pantheon,  with 
its  narrow, 
clean,  silent 
streets,  seldom 
echoing  the 
footsteps  of 
passers-by,  re- 
lieved now  and 
then  by  the  top 
of  a tree  pro- 
jecting above  a wall  green  with  age,  but 
unfortunately  invaded  more  and  more  every 
day  by  the  high  buildings  of  modern  times 
— it  was  here  I f und  Charles  Fouqueray 
in  a spacious  studio  beside  an  old  garden. 

M.  Fouqueray  already  has  behind  him  a 
considerable  record.  Descended  from  an 
old  family  of  seafaring  people  from  La  Ro- 
chelle, an  historical  painter  by  profession, 
he  has  devoted  his  life  to  recording  the 
glorious  exploits  of  the  French  navy.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a single  large  French 
seaport  that  does  not  possess  one  of  Fou- 
queray's  mural  paintings  which  are  all 
characterized  by  a multiplicity  of  figures 
and  a picturesque  exactness  of  detail,  com- 
bined with  fertile  imagination  and  a happy 


composition  of  the  ensemble.  Two  paint- 
ings by  this  artist,  “The  Defense,”  and  “The 
Reconquest,”  ornament  the  congressional 
palace  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  at  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition  this  year  one  had  the 
opportunity  to  admire  his  large  historical 
canvas,  “The 
Invincible  Ar- 
mada.” 

I n stepping 
down  from  his- 
torical painting 
to  simple  illus- 
tration, M.  Fou- 
queray has  ap- 
plied his  genius 
to  new  fields 
without  losing 
any  of  his  quali- 
ties. He  excels 
in  beautiful  con- 
ceptions, pre- 
cision of  detail, 
and  scrupulous 
execution.  Sent 
to  the  front  in 
Flanders  by  the 
war  ministry  to 
make  sketches 
that  are  to  pre- 
serve the  mem- 
ory of  the  truly 
titanic  battles 
of  which  it  has 
been  the  scene, 
he  makes  us  re- 
visit with  deep 
emotion  the 
places  whose 
names  resound  so  terribly  in  our  ears 
— Ypres,  Dixmude,  Nieuport;  the  low- 
land fields  in  which  the  shells  have  made 
furrows,  where  the  waters  still  remain,  and 
where  the  British  soldiers  now  take  their 
baths;  where  the  trees,  their  tops  cut  off 
by  shell  fire,  have  not  dressed  themselves 
in  the  verdure  of  spring  this  year. 

It  was  here  the  French  marines  won  un- 
dying fame  in  throwing  back  the  German 
hordes  across  the  Yscr.  This  was  perhaps 
the  bloodiest  fighting  history  will  ever  re- 
cord. 

M.  Fouqueray  explained  to  me  how  he 
works.  “I  keep,”  he  said,  “two  or  three 
miles  in  the  rear,  and  when  the  fighting 
is  over,  I rush  to  the  hattlefield.  make 


AT  THE  TOP  OF  HARTMANNSW1LLERKOPF 
Lost  and  Retaken  Over  and  Over  again  bv  French  and  Germans, 
and  Often  Mentioned  in  the  Dispatches  from  Alsace 
Drawn  bj  Lucira  Jonas  for  L'llluatratlon. 
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water  color  representing  the  burial  of  a 
soldier  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
dunes.  The  soldier-priest  has  hung  the 
chasuble  over  his  uniform.  Only  a few 
soldiers,  still  hot  from  the  battle,  assist 
in  this  last  farewell.  There  breathes  from 
this  group  a dumb,  yet  savage  exaltation 
that  does  not  at  all  resemble  conventional 
heroism,  but  which  makes  you  suddenly 
realize  the  superhuman  tension  which  pre- 
vails in  this  region  of  death  and  horror.  One 
can  see  that  these  men  have  witnessed  hor- 
rors heretofore  unknown  to  human  eyes. 


opportunity  to  understand  and  sympathize 
with  her  bronzed  subjects  from  Nortl 
Africa.  The  most  pleasing  characteristic: 
of  the  Arab  are  his  noble  pride  and  refinec 
courtesy,  found  even  among  the  poorest  o 
them.  His  charming  manner  of  saluting  by 
touching  his  heart  and  his  forehead  with 
his  hand,  as  who  would  say  that  he  was 
yours  in  heart  and  mind,  particularly  please: 
the  French  ladies  who  visit  the  hospitals 
He  never  thanks  you  for  a gift,  but  accept: 
it  with  a regal  indifference,  and  expects  tc 
be  treated  exactly  like  the  French  them 
selves.  He  is  easily  hurt  if  he  i: 
segregated  from  the  other  soldiers 
We  arc  all  brethren,  he  says,  hav 
ing  shed  our  blood  together.  M 
Simont  is  a sort  of  cousin  of  theirs 
for  he  is  a Spaniard  from  Barce 
Iona,  and  it  is  now  seventeen  year: 
since  he,  quite  young,  arrived  ir 
Paris  and  began  to  make  his  living 
by  drawing  sketches  at  five  franc: 
a piece  for  children's  books. 

During  the  last  fourteen  year: 
he  has  been  drawing  exclusively 
for  L'lllustration.  “In  the  service 
of  L’lllustration,"  he  told  me,  smil 
ingly,  “one  must  be  ready  for  any 
emergency,  and  always  be  willing 
to  pack  his  traveling  bag  on  shor 
notice.  Every  time  1 have  illus 
trated  a work  of  fiction  1 have  hac 
to  make  trips  to  the  various  coun 
tries  where  the  scenes  were  laid 
to  sketch  from  nature,  types  ant 
landscapes.  Thus,  lately  I madi 
two  interesting  journeys,  one  tc 


shooting  took  place  despite  assurances  that 
the  American  legation  would  be  informed 
as  to  developments  in  the  case,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Germans  broke  their  promise  to 


hack  has  volunteerea  iui  > — 

MU,  CaveU's  death."  The 
shooting  is  one  of  brutal.ty  and  heartless 

ness.  Mies  Cave.,  had  heea  the  «- 

of  friend  and  foe 
and  had  nursed  the  injured 
German  soldiers  with  as 
much  tenderness  as  aW 
had  watched  over  British 
or  Belgian  injured. 

Bitter  comment  marks 
the  tone  of  the  London 

newspapers.  Says  the  Loo 

don  Times: 

"The  very  spirit  of  Za* 

hern,  hut  of  Zabeen  in  ^ 
time,  brood.  oe«* 
whole  brutal  story, 
is  not  in  Europe,  outside 

of  Germany  and  the  com. 

trio-  ■>'  *" 

who  can  rea  j 

the  deepest  emotion  - 
pity  and  shame. ^ 

not  know  whet 
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uecpencu  me  si  am  oi  in- 
famy that  degrades  them 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world.  They  could  have 
done  no  deed  better  calcu- 
lated to  aid  the  British 
cause.” 

The  Standard  calls  the 
act  “a  piece  of  sordid, 
petty,  cruel  Prussian  ven- 
geance.” ** 

The  Telegraph  refers  to 
the  execution  as  being 
“more  diabolical  than  the 
other  counts  of  the  grow- 
ing indictment,  though 
probably  a new  brand, 
with  fouler  infamy,  stained 
with  such  damning  deeds  as  Louvain  and 
the  Lusitania.” 

“It  is  a deed,”  declares  the  Daily  Mail, 
"which  in  horror  and  wicked  purposeless- 
ness stuns  the  world  and  cries  to  heaven  for 
vengeance." 

Referring  to  Miss  Cavell  as  a "maiden 
martyr,"  the  Montreal  Star,  in  a ringing  edi- 
torial, says: 

“The  martyrdom  of  Edith  Cavell,  gentle 
nurse  and  sister  of  succour  and  pity,  has  lit 
such  a flame  in  the  hearts  of  mankind  that 
even  the  bronze  front  of  the  insolent  Prus- 
sian oppressor  shrinks  back.  He  had 
thought  that  he  had  already  so  outraged 
the  decent  sensibilities  of  the  human  race 
that  he  could  do  nothing  now  to  shock  us. 
. . . . But  he  has  done  it.  He  has  vio- 
lated the  Red  Cross.” 


KIH8Y,  <*  Mew  York  W 

More  “Military  necessity  I” 

American  comment  is,  for  the  most  pai 
equally  bitter.  Thus,  we  read  in  the  Ne 
York  Sun: 

“Nothing  is  more  pathetic  in  the  Cavt 
case  than  the  unfortunate  woman’s  realiz 
tion  that  mercy  was  not  to  be  expect! 
from  the  military  Governor  of  Brussel 
She  admitted  her  offence,  the  aiding  • 
wounded  British,  French  and  Belgian  sc 
diers  to  escape,  concealed  nothing,  equivo- 
cated nothing,  disdained  to  show  weaknc 
in  the  presence  of  her  judges  and  met  Jn 
fate  without  faltering." 

According  to  the  New  York  World,  tt 
execution  “belongs  to  the  class  of  blundc 
that  are  worse  than  crimes." 

“Germans  are  forever  complaining,” 
continues,  “that  Americans  do  not  unde 
stand  them  It  is  not  worth  while  for  ar 
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HARDING,  in  Brooklyn  Eagle 


Poor  Marksmanship,  or  Humanity? 


WITH  the  reassem-  n tfl 
bling  of  Congress  /.V  \ 
a battle  royal  is  ex-  jj\ A\ 
pected  between  the  advo-  U U 
cates  of  adequate  national 
defense,  on  one  side,  and 
the  advocates  of  the  na- 
tional pork  barrel,  on  the 
other.  In  his  speech  be- 
fore the  Manhattan  Club 
in  New  York,  President 
Wilson  stated  for  the  first  time  since  the 
formulation  of  the  administration's  army 
and  navy  program  the  reasons  behind  his 
conviction  that  the  United  States  should 
make  ample  preparation  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  other  nations  in  the  future. 

His  plan,  as  outlined  in  the  Washington 
dispatches,  contemplates  an  expenditure  of 
a billion  dollars  for  a six-year  period.  Half 
of  this  sum  is  to  go  for  new  ships  and  an 
increased  personnel  of  the  navy.  For  arms 
and  ammunition  an  expenditure  of  $105,- 
000,000  within  four  years  is  contemplated; 
for  new  coast  defenses  and  the  moderniza- 


tion of  old  forts  $81,000,000,  and  the  balance 
for  a new  continental  army. 

For  the  following  year,  the  first  of  a five- 
year  program  of  naval  construction,  Secre- 
tary Daniels  has  advised  the  following: 

Two  dreadnaughts; 

Two  battle  cruisers; 

Twenty-five  coast  submarines; 

Five  seagoing  submarines; 

Twelve  destroyers; 

An  increase  of  8,000  in  personnel,  and 
an  augmentation  of  250  of  the  naval- 
academy  student  body. 

Secretary  Garrison's  plans  for  a more 
efficient  army  call  for  the 
recruiting,  training,  and 
equipment,  before  1922,  of 
the  following  forces: 

Men 

Regular,  or  stand- 
ing, army 125,000 

Standing  army  re- 
serve   150.000 

Irregular  or  "conti- 
nental'* army  of 
volunteers  of  six 
months’  training. 400.0UU 
Continental  army 

reserve  400,000 

State  national  guard 
organizations  . . . 125.000 
Under  the  Garrison  plan 
the  first  line  of  the  na- 
tion's defense  ashore  will 
comprise  the  525,000  in 
the  regular  and  irregular 
armies.  The  second  line 
will  be  made  up  of  the 
675,000  trained  men  in  the 
reserves  of  these  two  ar- 
mies and  the  members  of 
the  national  guard. 

It  now  remains  only  to 
devise  ways  and  means 
for  financing  these  in- 
creases, and  to  educate  the 


CARTER,  in  New  Yon  Evening  Sun 

Congress:  "la  thin  one  of  those  ‘strict  accountability*  things?" 
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C ARIER,  in  New  York  Even 

The  Muffler 


preparing,  not  for  war, 
but  for  peace.  Editors 
throughout  the  country 
have  been  supporting  the 
campaign,  which,  despite 
such  drawbacks  as  Bryan, 
and  the  “peace  - at  - any  - 
price”  contingent,  and  cer- 
tain pettifogging,  pork- 
barrel  congressmen, 
should  be  carried  on  per- 
sistently if  we  arc  to  feel 
safe  after  the  world  war. 

Our  preparation,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  reminds 
us,  must  not  be  altogether 
passive,  as  even  a defense 
must  be  aggressive.  Ac- 
cording to  this  news- 
paper: 

“The  president’s  remark  that  we  need  to 
be  prepared,  'not  for  war  but  for  defense,’ 
expresses  the  nonaggrcssive  mood  of  Amer- 
icans at  this  time.  But  it  suggests  a dis- 
tinction which,  while  the  president  may  not 
have  intended  it,  is  likely  to  be  accepted  by 
laymen.  In  fact,  the  distinction  has  come 
down  to  us  from  Jefferson  and  is  deeply 
imbedded  in  our  political  theory.  Jefferson, 
whose  thought  about  war  and  defense  was 
sometimes  almost  as  foolish  as  Mr.  Bryan’s, 
wanted  to  dismantle  our  men  of  war  and 
rely  upon  gunboats  in  our  river  mouths,  and 
this  fallacy  of  defensive  strategy  has  been 
sanctified  especially  in  the  Democratic 
party. 

“No  soldier  and  no  layman  who  has  read 
understanding!  y of  war  falls  into  this  error 


“A  defensive  war,  morally  and  polit 
speaking,  must  be  fought  offensively,  t 
the  president  and  congress  intend  th; 
shall  be  defended  they  will  see  to  it  th; 
have  a navy  and  an  army  able  to  tak 
offensive  at  the  proper  time,  and  that 
the  start,  as  England  proved  with  her 
and  Germany  with  her  army,  and  a: 
been  proved  in  countless  wars. 

"If  we  are  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
selves,  we  must  be  prepared  to  strike 
merely  to  parry.  Among  our  many  fc 
ideas  about  war  let  us  first  get  rid  o 
defensive  war  notion." 

The  idea  of  “doubling  the  navy”  w 
the  next  five  years  has  appealed  tc 
imagination  of  some  editors.  Thus,  i: 

Rrrvnlflvn  fitiTen  we  read- 
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cial  ideals  in  the  past  leaves  little 
room  for  hope  of  enlightened  con- 
cessions in  the  near  future.  The 
misfortune  of  the  war  affords  him 
too  much  opportunity  for  self-de- 
ception. The  breakdown  of  the 
financial  legislation  of  the  late 
more  or  less  lamented  Congress  is 
plain  enough,  but  the  reason  for  it 
is  obscured — at  least  to  those  who 
cultivate  obscurity — by  the  arti- 
ficial curtailment  of  imports  owing 
to  war  conditions. 

"The  Administration  will  proba- 
bly find  an  excuse  for  a consider- 
able loan  in  the  need  for  quick 
money  which  may  arise  should 
Congress  take  immediate  and  en- 
ergetic action  on  army  and  navy 
expansion.  It  will  be  argued  that 
a change  in  the  tariff  law  even 
though  productive  of  revenue 
could  not  provide  much  working 
capital  for  the  Government  inside 
of  say  a year,  and  the  defense 
CtRTCR.  I,  Htw  U,t  Evening  S„„  problem  is  urgent. 

Get  , Jitney  Submarine  "But  jn  rcaIity  p|ca  of 

cast,  west  and  south,  to  defend  in  case  of  diate  need  of  money  for  defense  purposes 
unpleasantness  with  any  foreign  power,  is  largely  imaginary.  It  is  true  that  a com- 

with  cities  of  untold  wealth  lying 
within  the  range  of  the  great  guns 
of  an  attacking  fleet,  with  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  military  re- 
sources of  the  country,  such  as 
shipbuilding  yards,  armormaking 
plants,  powder  mills,  etc.,  within 
striking  distance  of  the  metropolis, 
and  with  the  army  always  a mere 
shell  of  what  is  needed  in  time  of 
war,  it  would  be  rash  to  minimize 
or  postpone  preparations  for  ade- 
quate defense.” 

The  announcement  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  president  will  favor 
a bond  issue  for  national-detcnse 
purposes  rather  than  a revision  of 
the  tariff  calls  forth  unfavorable 
criticism  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  which  believes  that 
the  measure  is  a ruse  to  divert  at- 
tention from  revenue  reform,  and 
points  out  that  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  sum  required  is  needed. 

Says  the  Sun: 


"The  rapt  fanaticism  with  which 
Mr.  Wilson  has  clung  to  his  finan- 


KIRBY.  in  New  York  World 

“I  guess  it's  the  only  thing  to  do,  Mr.  President/' 
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KIRBY,  in  New  Vork  World 


The  New  Censor 
prehensive  defense  programme  is  urgent. 
It  is  true  that  whenever  it  is  framed  it 
should  be  put  in  operation  with  all 
the  speed  that  is  possible.  But  it 
is  perfectly  certain  that  nothing 
like  immediate  action  can  be  hoped 
for.” 

The  New  York  World  reminds 
us  that  preparedness  must  be  paid 
for,  and  tells  us  that  the  American 
people  cannot  eat  their  cake  and 
have  it,  too. 

“Preparedness,”  says  the  World, 

“is  something  that  can  be  obtained 
only  by  the  expenditure  of  money. 

“The  National  Government  is 
facing  a budget  of  $1,240,000,000, 
but  in  the  main  this  is  a war 
budget.  Excluding  the  postal  ap- 
propriations, which  are  for  a de- 
partment that  is  practically  self- 
sustaining  so  far  as  operating  ex- 
penses go,  the  Administration  and 
Congress  must  provide  approx- 
imately $900,000,000  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Of  this  sum  $430,000,- 
000  is  for  the  army  and  navy,  $170,- 
000,000  for  pensions  and  $23,000,000 
for  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
which  is  a war  charge. 


“It  is  very  evident  that  there  can 
be  no  sweeping  economies  in  a 
Government  in  which  two  dollars 
out  of  every  three  must  be  spent 
for  military  purposes,  and  while  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  save 
every  dollar  that  can  be  saved,  the 
amount  will  not  be  large.  It  can- 
not be  large  unless  all  the  civil  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  authority 
are  to  be  suspended. 

“The  American  people  face  the 
certainty  of  an  increase  in  national 
taxation,  and  they  might  as  well 
face  it  philosophically  unless  they 
believe  that  national  security  from 
foreign  aggression  is  not  worth 
what  it  costs.” 

Cooperation  in  national  defense 
is  something,  according  to  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  that  is 
much  needed.  This  newspaper 
supports  President  Wilson’s  plan 
of  appealing  to  employers  of  labor 
for  their  help  in  making  the  pro- 
gram effective,  and  believes  that 
we  can  read  a lesson  in  German  prepared- 
ness of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the 


in  New  York  Globe  Coprrtfht.  n.  T.  WrbWer 

It’s  Up  to  You  Now,  Mother 
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coordination  of  every  national  agency 
toward  a common  end.  The  Ledger  con- 
tinues: 

“One  of  the  most  important  of  the  les- 
sons to  be  drawn  from  the  European  ex- 
periences of  the  last  year  and  a half  is  that 
without  the  full  cooperation  of  the  country 
at  large  to  make  effective  the  national  ideals 
the  United  States  is  likely  to  find  itself  in 
the  same  state  of  unreadiness  as  that  which 
so  nearly  proved  the  undoing  of  France  and 
England.  In  our  own  case,  the  immediate 
need  that  must  be  supplied  is  a sufficiently 
trained  body  of  reservists  meet  to  serve  as 
the  country’s  defenders  against  foreign  ag- 
gression. These  defenders  must  of  neces- 
sity be  drawn  in  large  part  from  the  ranks 
of  industry.  The  men  must  give  a portion 
of  their  time  for  training,  and  most  of  them 
are  not  free  agents,  so  far  as  the  devotion  of 
two  months  out  of  the  twelve,  for  three 
years  in  succession,  is  concerned.  Great  in- 
dustrial employers  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  upon  them  in  great  measure  will  de- 
pend the  success  of  Secretary  Garrison’s 
plan  for  the  creation  of  a Continental  Army. 
Once  it  can  be  understood  that  employers 


will  not  only  not  discriminate  against  the 
men  who  enlist  in  such  service,  but  will 
heartily  cooperate  by  extending  furloughs 
on  part  pay  to  their  employes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  military  training,  there  will  be  no 
trouble  in  getting  men  to  serve.” 

To  quote  again  from  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, it  is  upon  citizen  defense  that  we  must 
rely  in  time  of  danger,  and  we  must  divorce 
ourselves  from  the  idea  that  mere  machines 
can  do  our  fighting: 

“If  we  add  a few  ships  to  our  line  of  bat- 
tle and  a few  regiments  of  men,  trained  and 
half  trained,  if  we  appropriate  at  one  con- 
gress for  a mountain  of  munitions,  if  we 
pass  laws  and  make  new  machinery  and 
then  forget  them  all,  we  shall  only  have  re- 
peated our  folly  of  the  past,  we  shall  still 
be  unprepared.  We  cannot  devise  any  au- 
tomaton of  defense  which  will  watch  over 
our  interests  and  keep  the  gates  of  our  se- 
curity while  we  sleep.  It  may  be  irksome 
to  have  our  attention  distracted  from  the 
activities  of  peace  in  any  degree,  but  if  we 
have  not  missed  the  lesson  of  the  European 
war  completely  we  have  learned  that  the 
citizen  can  no  longer  give  a proxy  to  the 


SYKES,  in  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 


Times  haven’t  Changed  Much 
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the  soldier  enters  into  and  becomes  a per- 
manent part  of  the  citizen  ideal  in  this  coun- 
try as  it  is  in  other  democracies  more  thor- 
oughgoing than  our  own.  Universal  mili- 
tary service  means  the  inculcation  of  citizen 
devotion  in  all  young  Americans.  That  is 
the  preparedness  which  is  essential,  the  only 
safe  foundation  of  national  defense.  Uni- 
versal military  service  is  the  most  demo- 
cratic of  institutions,  the  laying  on  the 
shoulders  of  all  classes  equally  the  highest 
service  of  the  citizen. 

“We  cannot  buy  defense.  We,  the  people, 
must  provide  it,  as  the  constitution  declares, 
but  a«  our  mistaken  policy  and  our  negli- 
gent laws  have  never  properly  provided.” 

The  program,  says  the  Indianapolis 
Mews,  is  a very  modest  one,  hut  adequate. 
“We  must  remember,”  adds  the  News, 
‘that  the  question  is  one  of  defense,  since 
we.  intend  no  aggressive  war.  The  people 
are  ready  to  co-operate  along  this  line,  and 
to  pay  any  bills  that  may  be  necessary. 
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Drop  the  Barrel  and  Buy  an  Army  Coat 

They  are  also  beginning  to  see  this  qut 
tion  in  its  true  light. 

“It  now  looks  as  though  there  wou 
by  the  time  congress  meets,  be  substant 
agreement  on  a reasonable  policy." 
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With  the  War  Poets 


"NOCTURNO” 

The  following  translation  of  four  verses  by  the 

French  poet  Rene  Fanchois,  widely  known  as  an 

interpreter  of  Beethoven,  appeared  recently  in  the 

New  York  Times  over  the  initials  D.  H.  J. 

UDDEN  the  mortars  ceased.  Under  the 
smoke 

Of  the  last  bomb  a corporal,  with  a 
sigh, 

Slid  dead  into  the  trench.  A maddened 
horse 

Rears  prancing.  ...  A far  pyre  lights 
the  sky, 

Swells  up  and  sinks;  and  flashing  in  its  glare 

The  steel  of  swords  and  star  eyes  stud  the 
dell. 

Far  scattered  horsemen  gallop  o’er  the  field 

With  shrill,  mad  laughter  like  the  taunts 
of  hell. 

Then  mounts  the  wind  in  all  the  woods 
around, 

And  wafts  such  heavy  breezes  of  decay 

That  perched  upon  their  prey,  the  raven 
troops 

Turn  weary  heads,  drooping  with  dreams, 
away. 

The  straggling  cripples  to  the  ambulance 

Limp  in.  Then  comes  back  Night  with 
silent  tread; 

Bowed  deep  with  pain,  she  bends  a mother’s 
brow, 

And,  softly  sobbing,  watches  o’er  the 
dead. 


GOOD  INTENTIONS 

THE  White  House  and  the  Vatican 
Were  working  hand  in  hand — 
They  wept  like  anything  to  see 
Such  strife  on  sea  and  land; 

“If  we  could  make  a patched-up  peace” 
They  said,  "it  would  be  grand." 

"If  fifty  Presidential  Notes 
Were  sent  each  day  from  here, 

Do  you  believe,”  the  White  House  said, 
"That  peace  would  soon  be  near?" 

"I  doubt  it,”  sighed  the  Vatican, 

And  shed  a pious  tear. 

— The  Passing  Show,  London. 


RED  SUNDAY 

It  was  on  "Red  Sunday,"  April  15,  1915,  that  the 
Australian  troops  received  their  baptism  of  fire  in  the 
Dardanelles. 

FAME  watched  Aust-alia  as  she  dream- 
less slept, 

Remote  in  the  unstoried  South.  He 
cried: 

"Where  shall  her  soul  be  born?”  and 
searched  the  wide 

Spaces  of  earth.  "What  place  but  Troy, 
where  wept — 

And  still  weeps — Helen,  or  the  strait  that 
kept 

From  Persian  hordes  all  Europe  and  denied 
Xerxes — the  Hellespont  that  in  his  stride 
To  conquer  India  Alexander  leapt?” 

So  on  that  calm,  momentous  April  morn, 
That  sacred  soil  where  Agamemnon  stood. 
By  this  new  race,  united  and  made  whole, 
Was  made  more  sacred  with  Australian 
blood. 

Blind  Homer  thrilled,  remembering,  while 
that  soul 

In  pride  and  bitter  agony  was  born. 

— Arthur  H.  Adams,  in  the  Sydney  Bulletin. 


MARIANA 

THE  night  those  Zeps  bombarded  town 
And  people  stood  with  upturned 
chin 

Fair  Mariana  scurried  down, 

A coat  thrown  o’er  her  dressing  gown 
Her  hair  in  curling  pins. 

And,  with  the  rest,  rushed  pell-a-mell 
(All  rather  negligently  dressed) 

To  watch  the  airship  and  the  shell. 

Then  suddenly  remembered — well — 

She  did  not  look  her  best. 

Since  then,  each  night,  she  waves  her  hair 
And  spreads  a neglige  of  charm 
(The  very  thing  for  air-raid  wear) 

Beside  her  pillow,  on  a chair, 

And  waits  for  the  alarm. 

But  listens  for  the  bombs  in  vain; 

For  dawn  illuminates  the  skies. 

A quiet  night  has  passed  again, 

And  Mariana  wakes  with  pain, 

"It  cometh  not,"  she  sighs. 

— London  Daily  Express. 
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1,1KC  A niUIlSUUUS  UIIU 

Overseas  thou  contest; 

Melodics  unheard 

Through  the  heavens  thou  hummest, 
And  bombing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring 
ever  bombest. 

O’er  thy  bloated  carcass 
Plays  the  silver  beam, 

Where,  in  azure  dark,  as 
In  a nightmare  dream, 

Thy  crew  are  swung  and  wish  themselves 
elsewhere,  1 deem. 

Forth  from  many  a tile  (hark!) 

Boom  the  happy  guns, 

Having  quite  a sky  lark 
Blazing  at  the  Huns, 

With  now  a decent  shot,  and  now  some  rot- 
ten ones. 

Didst  thou  look  for  panic, 

Counting  on  a scare 
Caused  by  that  1 itanic 
Sausage  up  in  air? 

Then  let  me  tell  thee,  London  hasn’t  turned 
a hair. 

Calm  she  gazed  with  such  eyes 
On  the  scene  as  though 
Watching  cocoanut-shies 
Or  a comet-show’ 

Or  pyrotechnics  done  by  Messrs.  Brock  and 
Co. 

Saw  the  last  red  light  out, 

And,  with  jaunty  tread, 

After  half  a night  out 
Struck  for  home  and  bed 


And  Belinda  wears  a corset 
With  a military  curve. 

Irene  lives  on  nutter 
And  a dish  of  Quaker  Oats; 

Elaine  is  buying  War  Loan 
With  the  price  of  many  coats 

The  Lady  Maud  at  dinner-time 
Dispenses  with  hors  d'ccuvres; 

But  Belinda's  bought  a corset 
With  a military  curve. 

Miss  Betty  makes  munitions, 

And  takes  her  eight-hours’  shift; 

While  Phyllis  drives  a motor-van 
And  Daisy  works  a lift. 

Hermione  is  cutting  cheese 
And  learning  how  to  serve; 

And  Belinda’s  wearing  corsets 
With  a military  curve. 

I would  not  strafe  Belinda 
Though  her  effort  is  misplaced; 

She  simply  follows  orders  for 
Suppressing  war-time  waist. 

If  Berlin  gets  to  hear  it, 

It  may  break  the  Prussians’  nerve 

To  know  we’re  making  corsets 
With  a military  curve. 

— Denis  Duval,  in  London  Opinion. 


OLD  VON  KLUCK 

Soldier  Son*  from  the  Trenches 

OW  old  von  Kluck  he  had  a lot 
men. 
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AFTER  having  held  off  Mars  success 
fully,  President  Wilson  has  surren- 
dered unconditionally  to  Cupid,  the  lit- 
tle god  who  during  the  past  year  has  made 
serious  inroads  in  the  White  House.  Edi- 
tors throughout  the  country,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, wish  him  all  happiness  in  his  ap- 
proaching marriage  with  Mrs.  Norman  B. 
Galt,  and  assure  us  that  the  first  lady  elect 
is  all  our  fancy  paints  her.  They  call  atten- 
tion to  the  chief  executive’s  loneliness  since 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Wilson  and  the  marriage 
of  his  daughters,  and  speak  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s need  of  a real  helpmeet.  Some,  how- 
ever, believe  that  the  step  was  taken  too 
soon  after  Mrs.  Wilson’s  death,  or  comment 
on  the  fact  that  while  the  President  hasn’t 


KIRBY,  la  Mtm  York  World 
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Suffrage  and 
Occupy 

time  to  make  speeches,  he  can  find  time  to 
attend  ball  games  with  his  fiancee. 

Simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of 
his  engagement,  President  Wilson  issued  a 
statement  in  which  he  supported  woman 
suffrage  as  a state,  but  not  a national,  issue. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  say 
“cherchez  la  femme,”  it  might  be  remarked 
that  Mrs.  Galt,  according  to  the  newspapers, 
is  an  “anti.”  Despite  the  chief  magistrate’s 
vote  in  the  New  Jersey  elections,  however, 
the  suffrage  amendment  was  defeated,  while 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania also  denied  women  the  vote.  The 
East,  evidently,  has  not  been  educated  up  to 
“votes  for  women.” 

Speaking  of  the  engagement,  the  Cleve- 
land Leader  says: 

“President  Wilson  has  been  sorely  tried 
and  burdened  for  the  last  year  and  a half. 
He  has  been  obliged  to  meet  one  critical  and 
difficult  situation  after  another  in  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  country.  His  home  life  has 
been  darkened  by  the  long  sickness  and 
death  of  his  wife,  a woman  of  rare  gifts  and 
helpfulness.  He  has  often  seemed  to  the 
country  a very  tired  and  much  harassed 
man,  in  a most  difficult  position. 

“For  these  reasons  the  whole  nation  will 
be  especially  earnest  and  emphatic  in  wish- 
ing him  all  possible  happiness  in  his  coming 
marriage  to  a young  widow  credited  with 
beauty,  wealth,  great  personal  charm  and 
much  distinction  of  character  and  manner 
alike.  Mrs.  Galt  seems  admirably  fitted  to 
make  his  home  life  much  brighter  and  a 
more  complete  refuge  from  the  cares  of 
state  and  the  trials  of  his  high  office.” 

In  a similar  vein  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
offers  its  congratulations,  thus: 

“President  Wilson  entered  the  White 
House  surrounded  by  a charming  family. 
Since  that  day  on  March  4,  1913,  when  he 
took  the  oath  of  office,  happiness  and  sor- 
row have  both  been  his  lot. 

“All  the  world  delights  in  a lover  and  a 
lover’s  romance.  All  the  world,  therefore, 
will  send  to  him  its  best  wishes  for  a long 
life  of  happiness.  All  Washington  will  open 
its  arms  to  the  new  mistress  of  the  White 
House  and  will  rejoice  with  bride  and 
bridegroom.” 
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He  still  regards  it  as  a local  issue. 
That  his  recent  compromise,  or  qualified 
support,  still  leaves  him  out  of  favor  with 
the  suffragists  is  evident  from  recent  utter- 
ances of  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  head  of 
the  Congressional  Union.  This 
worthy  lady  charges  that  the  presi- 
dent is  insincere  in  his  conversion, 
and  that  he  “had  his  eye  on  the 
4,000,000  votes  of  the  women  of 
the  suffrage  states  and  his  reelec- 
tion to  the  presidency  when  he 
made  the  announcement.”  To 
which  amiable  description  of  the 
chief  executive  Mrs.  Belmont  adds 
that  Mr.  Wilson  “knows  that  this 
voting  strength  of  women,  if  used 
against  him,  can  defeat  his  reflec- 
tion.” She  then  proceeds,  with  fem- 
inine directness,  to  lay  down  the 
law  to  him  as  follows: 

“President  Wilson  must  come 
out  further  and  favor  a Federal 
amendment  or  we  will  bend  our 
energies  to  defeat  him.  If  he  is 
not  able  to  grasp  suffrage  from  a 
national  aspect,  then  let  him  resign 
the  office  of  President  and  go  back 
to  Jersey  and  work  for  State 
suffrage  and  what  he  calls  State 
issues." 

“For  a year  or  more,”  comments 
the  Richmond  Dispatch,  “this  or- 
ganization has  been  camping  on 
the  President’s  trail,  insisting  that 
he  reveal  his  attitude  toward  ‘the 
cause.'  Its  members  have  badg- 

1 t. 


woman  suffrage,  nor  that  the  votes  of 
women  in  the  suffrage  States  can  be  deliv- 
ered to  an  effort  to  defeat  the  President. 
She  certainly  does  not  speak  for  the  mass 
of  the  woman  suffragists  of  the  South,  who 
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CARTER,  la  New  York  Evening  Sun 

She  Believe*  It! 

take  the  same  position  the  President  takes 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fight  for  the 
ballot  should  be  conducted. 

“Her  threat,  therefore,  is  idle  and  futile, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  impudent,  and  the 
imputations  of  insincerity  by  which  it  is 
accompanied  offensive.  Few  think- 
ing men  will  be  induced  by  such 
tactics  to  indorse  the  suffrage 
cause.” 

“There  you  have  a woman’s  way 
of  looking  at  things  political,”  ob- 
serves the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

“Do  the  thing  in  the  way  they  want 
and  at  the  time  they  want,  or  suffer 
the  consequences.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
taken  the  first  step,  and  according 
to  Mrs.  Belmont  he  must  go  the 
whole  distance  or  be  classed  as  an 
opponent  of  ‘The  Cause.'  If  this 
be  the  case,  the  New  Jersey  women 
who  have  been  tossing  up  their 
bonnets  over  the  President’s  an- 
nouncement have  been  premature. 

“A  great  demonstration  is  to  be 
held  in  Washington  during  the 
opening  week  of  Congress.  Some- 
thing like  $50,000  is  to  be  spent  in 
balls,  dinners  and  a magnificent 
pageant,  and  the  best  of  it  is  that 
the  suffragists  boast  that  they  have 
this  amount  to  spend,  and  more. 


too,  if  necessary.  When  it  comes 
to  making  a political  battle  they 
propose  to  show  mere  man  a thing 
or  two.  Finally,  they  announce 
that  they  intend  to  use  all  of  their 
efforts  and  money  to  defeat  any 
candidate  for  President  or  Con- 
gress who  does  not  favor  the  Fed- 
eral amendment.  So,  there  you 
are,  and  those  who  do  not  like  it 
may  lump  it." 

According  to  the  New  York 
World,  opposition  to  woman’s  suf- 
frage is  purely  Tory  in  nature,  and 
those  who  resist  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  the  members  of 
the  weaker  sex  are  trying  to  com- 
bat the  inevitable.  The  Tory 
spirit,  says  the  World,  is  the  spirit 
which  throughout  history  has  op- 
posed human  progress,  and  adds: 
“The  fact  that  many  women  are 
opposed  to  their  own  enfranchise- 
ment does  not  change  the  character 
of  the  contest.  There  were  Barons  who  op- 
posed the  Magna  Charta  and  preferred  that 
the  King  should  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  It  was  possible  to  marshal  laborers 
by  the  hundred  and  thousand  agaipst  man- 
hood suffrage.  Honest,  law-abiding  men 
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KESSLER,  in  New  York  Evening  Sun 

Th«  Spirit  of  1915 

they  were  too,  but  they  had  been  trained  to*] 
believe  that  it  was  wiser  to  leave  all  the 
activities  of  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  master  class  and  trust 
to  the  crumbs  of  liberty  that  fell 
from  the  rich  man's  table.  Great 
numbers  of  slaves  in  the  South 
were  against  emancipation,  and 
some  of  them  deplored  it  to  the 
day  of  death.  But  the  slave’s  per- 
sonal preference  for  slavery  could 
not  be  permitted  to  determine  the 
Republic’s  attitude  toward  slavery 
as  an  institution. 

“Women  who  do  not  wish  to 
vote  can  always  stay  away  from 
the  polls  just  as  men  do.  In  every 
Presidential  election  approximately 
5,000,000  men  that  have  a legal 
right  to  vote  absent  themselves 
from  the  polls.  This  means  that 
one  male  voter  out  of  every  four 
voluntarily  disfranchises  himself  in 
each  Presidential  election,  and  the 
percentage  is  likely  to  be  much 
larger  in  other  elections.  Yet  no- 
body would  dream  of  twisting 
these  statistics  into  an  argument 
for  the  repeal  of  manhood  suffrage. 


“It  is  true  that  Woman  Suffrage 
will  double  the  ignorant  vote,  but 
it  will  also  double  the  intelligent 
vote.  The  ballot  is  a great  edu- 
cator, and  the  ignorant  vote  is 
largely  a myth,  as  the  experience 
of  every  Presidential  campaign  has 
gone  to  prove.” 

In  the  belief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  published  in  a state  where 
women  are  granted  almost  full  suf- 
frage, the  movement  will  prevail 
eventually,  and  the  conservative  East 
will  have  to  accept  the  decision  ar- 
rived at  by  experiment  in  the  labor- 
atory states.  Says  this  newspaper: 
“The  west  is  the  home  of  politi- 
cal experiment.  Willingness  to  try 
new  processes  and  new  ideas  dimin- 
ishes as  the  effort  to  have  them 
adopted  comes  east  and  increases 
as  it  goes  west  The  older  the 
community  the  more  stubborn  its 
conservatism,  and  that  probably  is 
as  nearly  accurate  a general  ex- 
planation of  the  defeat  of  suffrage 
in  New  Jersey  as  can  be  attempted. 
J “The  laboratories  for  American  political 
experiment  are  in  the  states  which  have  no 


KIRBY,  la  New  York  World 
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attics  full  of  things  left  by  great-grand- 
mother and  no  sheds  full  of  tools  left  by 
great-grandfather.  They  are  not  cluttered 
up  with  traditions  and  the  service  they  do 
in  experimentation  and  laboratory  work  is 
invaluable  for  a republic  which  must  be  al- 
ways testing  its  processes  and  which,  unless 
it  finds  places  for  experiment,  must  proceed 
on  theories  and  not  from 
facts. 

"Woman  suffrage  is  be- 
ing tested  out  in  the  west. 
It  is  being  tested  even  so 


for  its  revealed  facts  rather  than  for  its  ar- 
guments. In  Illinois  we  believe  that  the 
new  electoral  process  has  worked  well.  It 
has  had  just  about  such  results  as  a reason- 
able person  would  have  predicted  for  it, 
and  they  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  enfran- 
chising of  women.” 

Despite  the  outcome  at  the  polls,  the 
Eastern  newspapers  very  gallantly  show  a 
marked  friendship  for  the  ladies.  The 
Philadelphia  Record  tells  them  not  to  be 
discouraged,  and  adds: 
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CARTER,  la  New  York  Evening  Sun 
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{rage  was  only  ob- 
tained by  men  after 
hundreds  of  years  of 
striving.  In  a world 
where  half  the  in- 
habitants  are 
women  there  is  no 
sound  reason  why 
all  the  governing 
should  be  done  by 
men.  The  splendid 
campaign  which  the 
suffragists  brought 
to  an  ending  in 
Pennsylvania, 
though  it  failed  of 
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success,  furnishes  the  augury  for  future 
triumph.  If  so  much  can  be  done  with- 
out organized  method  or  preparation  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  greater 
preparedness  and  co-operation  and  longer 
time  in  which  to  put  the  appeal  for  equal 
rights  before  the  conscience  of  the  male 
electorate  will  bring  the  desired  result. 

“When  the  suffragists  of  Pennsylvania 


EVANS,  in  flalfinor*  American 

Engaged t 

“No  great  reform  can  be  won  in 
or  even  in  a few  years." 


— The  tumult  and  the  shouting 
The  “importations"  now  depart. 
The  talk  of  votes  raised  to  the  ski 
And  every  other  female  art 
We  put  aside  without  regret. 

Now  let’s  forget— now  let’s  forge) 
— Philadelphia  Inq 


“Liquid  Fire”  by  Louis  Raemaekers 
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SETTLING  THE  ARMENIAN  QUESTION 


THAT  Turkey  has  been  settling  the 
Armenia  question  by  massacre  on  a 
scale  that  scarcely  knows  a parallel 
in  history  has  been  confirmed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  a committee  of  promi- 
nent American  citizens,  who  have  made  an 
extensive  investigation  of  the  evidence  bear- 
ing upon  the  atrocities,  more  than  800,000 
Armenians  already  have  been  put  to  the 
sword.  Characterizing  the  report  as  “the 
most  terrible  story  of  murder,  outrage,  and 
rapine  which  has  been  given  to  the  world 
for  centuries,”  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor says: 

“To  find  anything  approaching  it,  it 
would,  we  conceive,  be  necessary  to  go 
back  six  centuries  to  the  day  of  that  terrific 
whirlwind  of  terror  and  desolation  which 
swept  across  the  world  from  the  Great 
Wall  of  China  to  the  heart  of  Russia,  and 
from  the  plateaus  of  Central  Asia  to  the 
Nile,  when  Timour  the  Tartar  assumed  the 
titles  of  Gurgan,  Sahet  Kiwan,  Jehargyz — 


Letters  received  by  the  American 
of  Foreign  Missions,  and  other  miss 
societies,  the  Western  Christian  Ad' 
of  Cincinnati  tells  us,  “fully  confir; 
reports  of  Armenian  horrors  as  ma 
the  news  associations.”  Were  it  n 
the  awful  scenes  being  enacted  in  £ 
adds  the  writer,  these,  in  near-Asia, 
set  all  America  aflame. 

German  opinion  on  the  questi 
singularly  cold-blooded,  if  we  may 
from  the  following  excerpt  fron 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  written  by 
Reventlow: 

“There  must,  as  a matter  of  cour 
no  question  of  the  German  governm« 
the  behest  of  any  third  power,  inter* 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  our  Ottoma: 
If  the  Turkish  authorities  feel  thj 
time  has  come  to  proceed  with  vi 
against  the  unreliable,  blood-sucking 
revolutionary  Armenian  clement,  it 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  T 
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IRELAND,  la  Coiambus  Dispatch 

SPEAKING  TO  HIM  ABOUT  IT 
Man:  “Oh,  thia  will  never  do!  You  muat  try  to  be  more 
refined  about  it” 


it  would  be  for  our  enemies  if,  in  the  in- 
terest of  maintaining  good  relations  with 
Washington,  our  government  were  to  be 
coerced  into  taking  steps  which  would 
cause  aggravation  in  Constantinople.” 

"Surely,”  comments  the  Chicago 
Journal,  “the  gospel  of  ‘frightful- 
ness’ never  was  stated  with  more 
fiendish  frankness.  The  Arme- 
nians have  nothing  to  hope  for 
from  Berlin.  The  remnant  of 
them  who  still  remain  alive  can 
be  saved  only  by  an  allied  vic- 
tory.” 

In  London,  Lord  Bryce  has 
brought  the  tragedy  home  to  Brit- 
ish hearts  by  a detailed  account 
of  the  atrocities,  which  he  made 
before  the  upper  house  of  Parli- 
ament. Commenting  on  his  dis- 
closures, the  London  News  and 
Leader  says  they  “reveal  a lower 
depth  than  even  the  record  of  Ger- 
many in  Belgium.”  We  read  fur- 
ther: 

"It  is  a strange  and  sinister  fate 
that  has  laid  on  the  same  shoulders 
twice  in  one  year  th:  burden  of 
bringing  to  light  atrocities  more 


savage  and  relentless  than  have 
ever  before  stained  the  history  of 
any  nation.  Today  even  the  deeds 
of  Abdul  Hamid  pale  into  insig- 
nificance. He  may  have  slain  his 
three  hundred  thousand.  The  fig- 
ures of  the  massacres  at  this  mo- 
ment in  progress  are  set  by  Lord 
Bryce  at  eight  hundred  thousand. 
As  a whole,  the  atrocities  arc  be- 
yond the  power  of  words  to  char- 
acterise or  of  the  imagination  to 
picture.  Unfolded  in  the  cold  and 
formal  language  of  the  House  of 
Lords  they  penetrated  the  scanty 
audience  with  a thrill  of  horror 
that  will  vibrate  throughout  the 
world.  In  a word,  a race  is  being 
blotted  from  the  earth.  Abdul 
Hamid’s  policy  of  getting  rid  of 
the  Armenian  question  by  getting 
rid  of  the  Armenians  is  being  ex- 
ecuted with  a ruthlessness  and 
deliberation  beyond  the  attainment 
of  even  that  inhuman  butcher. 

"It  is  on  Turkey,  not  on  Islam, 
that  the  immeasurable  guilt  must 
rest.  It  is  well  that  Egypt  should  see  her 
late  suzerain,  and  Bulgaria  her  new  ally, 
in  her  authentic  colours.  And  what  of  Ger- 
many? It  has  been  freely  stated  that  Ger- 
man Consuls  have  stood  by  as  approving 
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witnesses,  if  not  as  active  instigators,  of 
:he  appalling  horrors  of  the  extermination. 
How  much,  it  may  be  well  to  ask,  does 
Wilhelm  II.  know? 

"What  views  has  the  Protector  of  Islam 
>n  the  annihilation  by  his  Turkish  ally  of  a 
nillion  Christian  worshippers  of  the  God 


he  so  ceaselessly  and  carelessly  invokes?” 
"What  can  America  do  to  stop  this  car- 
nage?” asks  the  New  York  Sun,  which 
believes  that  the  government  ought  to  take 
prompt  action. 

"Americans,”  continues  the  Sun,  "should 
protest  in  public  meetings  and  adopt  reso- 
lutions for  whatever  moral  effect,  if 
any,  they  might  have  upon  the  Turk- 
ish Government.  Our  people  will  sub- 
scribe generously  to  the  fund  for  the 
relief  ' ' the  Armenian  survivors.  The 
several  ce  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Turkey  would  be  amply  justified,  but 
Ambassador  Morgenthau  cannot  be 
taken  from  his  post  without  abandon- 
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"Military  Necessity.’ 
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Star,  that  the  world  will  look  for  a de- 
cided stand  on  the  Armenian  atrocities.  To 
us,  according  to  the  Star,  fall  such  oppor- 
tunities as  this  “to  go  to  the  rescue  of 
harried,  tortured  and  prostrate  populations 
which  are  threatened  with  extinction  by 
brutal  hordes  whom  the  general  collapse  of 
public  order  has  let  loose." 

This  newspaper  then  adds: 

“The  British  people  can  appeal  to 
the  Americans  to  act  in  this  case 
with  some  right  to  speak,  for  the 
British  nation  sacrificed  its  once 
paramount  prestige  at  Constantinople 
largely  because  of  its  insistent  opposi- 
tion to  just  such  massacres  and 


ter  what  the  consequences  might  be  to  t 
foreign  policy  or  their  far-flung  Empire 
“The  American  nation  can  lose  notl 
by  going  to  the  rescue  of  the  Armei 
Christians,  whose  men  are  being  slaught< 
in  thousands  and  whose  women  are  bi 
‘converted’  in  Turkish  harems. 
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"And  the  Americans  can  save  them  with- 
out firing  a shot  or  spending  a dollar.  All 
they  need  do  is  to  serve  notice  on  that 
emissary  of  ‘Kultur,’  Count  Bernstorff, 
that  these  butcheries  must  cease  or  the 
United  States  will  take  resolute  and  ade- 
quate action.  The  Count’s  master,  the 
Kaiser,  will  then  put  a stop  to  these  mas- 
sacres by  his  Turkish  Allies  and  depend- 


ants as  surely  as  he  stopped  the  submarine 
murders  of  American  citizens  when  he 
found  that  the  American  Government  was 
in  earnest." 

According  to  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
a protest  from  the  United  States  would 
be  useless.  This  newspaper  sums  up  the 
situation  thus: 

"Intrinsically  almost  incredible  but  on 


the  whole  so  well 
attested  as  to  leave 
scant  room  for  un- 
belief are  the  stories 
coming  in  regarding 
the  treatment  of  the 
Armenians  by  the 
Turks.  Authenticat- 
ed reports  aver  that 
nearly  every  day  be- 
tween June  24  and 
July  23  Turkish  sail- 
ing vessels  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with 
Christian  Armenians  left  the  port  of 
Trebisond,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  ‘when 
they  had  gone  a few  miles  from  the  shore 
dumped  their  living  freight  in  the  sea.’ 
Out  of  a total  population  of  not  more 
than  a million  and  a half  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  450,000  have  already  been 
put  to  death. 

"Said  Pasha,  a grand  vizier,  is  de- 
clared to  have  remarked,  ‘To  get  rid  of 
the  Armenian  question  it  is  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  the  Armenians.'  This  cynical 
philosophy  seems  to  be  the  inspiration 
of  the  present  debauch  of  savagery.  The 
crime  with  which  this  Armenian  popula- 
tion is  charged  and  the  crime  to  which 
it  pleads  guilty  is  Christian  belief.  For 
this  crime  blood  is  being  shed  on  a 
scale  which  would  have  staggered  Nero. 
The  intention  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment is  said  to  be  summed  up  in  the 
obliteration  of  the  entire  Armenian  pop- 
ulation." 
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Turkish  Hyena:  “It  was  military  necessity!” 


THE  SPRING  COMES. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  SUFFERING 
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T*ifc.V  call  him  in  Berlin  the  national 
interpreter  of  world  suffering.  You 
ask,  “What  do  his  pictures  mean— 
these  phantoms  in  old  ivory  and  slate-blue 
— these  brooding  skeletons  and  skulls  and 
burnt-out  candles?”  You  may  not  under- 
stand the  art  of  Willi  Geiger,  but  you 
will  admit,  perhaps  that  his  pic- 
tures fascinate  and  haunt  you, 
as  Poe’s  verses  might  haunt 
you. 

There  is  nothing 
cheerful  in  the  latest 
work  of  Germany’s 
new  wonder  artist. 
But  his  “soul  pictures," 
as  they  have  been  her- 
alded, have  caused  a sensation 
in  the  fatherland.  From  none 
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but  a sensitively  morbid  brain  could  such 
conceptions  emanate.  There  is  a ring  of 
despair  about  them,  a suggestion  of  the 
uselessness  of  it  all.  His  is  a sort  of  no* 
man’s  land  of  fancy,  peopled  by  ghosts  and 
spirits;  a land  of  caves  and  grottoes,  and 
of  ruins,  where  the  gloom  is  relieved 
only  by  the  flickering,  yellow  rays 
of  candles;  where  damp  odors 
rise  from  musty  caverns;  Jahr*  ; 
where  forgotten  echoes  ^r- 
whisper  in  the  shad- 

owy  distances.  . 
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GERMANY’S  NEW  WONDER  ARTIST 


has  no  meaning — and  no  ending.  Here 
strange  shapes  move  and  struggle  for  ex- 
pression. Here  Death,  Murder,  and  Anni- 
hilation dwell.  Vampirelike  women  with 
greedy  eyes,  and  long,  snaky  arms,  dance 
mad  bacchanals.  Doctors  of  medicine 
grimly  knock  together  a pair  of  skulls, 
shattering  them  into  fragments  before  the 
astonished  gaze  of  the  emaciated  patient. 
The  Candle  Snuffer  sits  among  the  sputter- 
ing candles,  which  he  extinguishes  with  his 
fleshless  hands. 

Though  only  thirty-six  years  old,  Willi 
Geiger  has  lived  much.  He  ha-,  been  in 


Landsturm  Man  in  the  Trenches 


turn  an  etcher,  a decorative  illustrator,  a 
bullfighter,  and  a poet;  and  today  he  is  a 
soldier  on  the  battle  front.  He  first  broke 
away  from  the  teachings  of  the  early  mas- 
ters, Franz  von  Stuck  and  Peter  Halm,  to 
express  his  own  ideas  in  etchings  and  book- 
plates. Admiration  for  the  work  of  Goya 
and  Zuloaga  led  him  to  Spain  where,  from 
making  studies  in  the  bull  ring,  he  became 
at  last  a matador  and  a popular  hero. 

A somber  and  introspective  mood  more 
recently  has  taken  possession  of  him,  and 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  has  en- 
deavored in  his  weird  drawings  to  charac- 
terize the  sufferings,  the 
struggles,  and  the  unrest 
of  humankind. 

“These  sketches,"  writes 
Marcus  Heubner,  the  Ber- 
lin art  critic,  “seem  to  in- 
dicate the  beginnings  of  a 
third  period  in  the  artist’s 
life,  and  to  stand  out  as 
something  extraordinary 
in  purely  objective  pro- 
ductions. 

“A  shoulder  or  an  arm 
spreads  itself  over  an  en- 
tire picture  in  a manner 
that  defies  all  natural  pro- 
portions. The  pose  of 
the  running  standard 
bearer  in  ‘Attack’  is  as 
unrealistic  as  the  attitude 
of  the  ‘Landsturm  Man 
in  the  Trench.'  Never- 
theless, the  mind  is  not 
offended  by  such  unnat- 
uralness, for  through  this 
weird  and  drastic  means 
he  manages  to  express 
something  of  the  courage, 
the  religious  ecstasy,  and 
the  dumb  submission  that 
fill  many  of  his  char- 
acters. 

"He  has  purged  war  of 
all  realism,  separated  it 
from  the  actualities  of 
the  day,  and  retained 
only  the  more  spiritual 
phases.  In  this,  Geiger  is 
influenced  by  the  deeper 
impulses  of  the  soul,  for 
both  as  man  and  artist  he 
considers  this  war  not  so 
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GERMANY’S  NEW  WONDER  ARTIST 


much  a conflict  of  the  moment,  as  a 
technical  and  political  link  in  the  evolution 
of  the  world.  Primarily  he  sees  in  this 
battle  of  the  Titans  a manifestation  of  a 
strife  between  the  soul  and  demoniac 
forces,  and  it  is  this  he  reproduces. 

"In  the  latest  work  of  Willi  Geiger  we 
see  these  things  revealed.  He  has  devel- 
oped a religious  power  of  bodying  forth 
the  new  Mythos.” 

In  these  unique  allegories  may  be  read 
not  only  the  universal  heartbreak  and  sor- 
row of  a world  wearied  by  war,  but  a satire 
upon  war  itself.  In  "Murder,"  two  stark 
figures  are  seen  ramming  a skeleton  into 
the  breech  of  a cannon.  "The  Zenith  of 
Life"  is  pictured  by  a hideous  giant,  with 
a dripping  sword,  who  dances  a mad  dance 
of  death  to  the  music  of  Annihilation  and 
his  crew. 

Yet,  these  pictures  are  not  altogether 
without  hope.  From  the  bleached  bones  of 
the  skeleton  grow  the  golden  fruits  of  cul- 
ture. War  stands  with  bowed  head,  lean- 
ing on  a two-edged  sword  around  which 
peaceful  vines  already  have  begun  to  twine; 
'he  seems  to  ponder,  and  to  ask  himself  the 
world-old  question,  "What's  the  use?" 


But  life,  in  the  philosophy  of  Willi  Geiger, 
is  but  a shadowy  existence.  The  tree  of 
life  is  represented  as  a colossal  figure,  hold- 
ing an  open  book  studded  with  candles.  On 
one  side  of  the  figure,  children’s  toys  are 
hanging;  on  the  other,  a hammer,  a sword, 
a palette.  Struggling  slowly  up  the  trunk — 
to  what  end  no  one  knows — climb  the 
children. 

In  the  "Evening  of  Life”  a gaunt  skele- 
ton squats  beside  the  city  wall.  His  thigh 
bones  cast  great  shadows  on  the  wall. 
From  the  city  gates  stream  a procession 
of  tottering  old  men  and  women,  who  must 
pay  toll  as  they  fare  onward. 

It  is  but  a passing  moment,  this  life;  at 
feast,  so  Geiger  has  interpreted  it.  On  the 
rim  of  the  world  we  see  a child  and  an  old 
man.  The  sphere  is  overshadowed  by  a 
larger  planet,  and  a much  older  one,  as  the 
extinct,  shell-like  craters  on  its  surface  indi- 
cate. From  the  overhanging  planet  pro- 
jects a lean,  bony,  merciless  figure,  span- 
ning in  his  flight  the  space  between  child- 
hood and  old  age.  And  there  is  no  sympa- 
thy in  the  hard  face  of  the  unearthly 
visitor,  to  whom  Old  Age  appeals.  It  is  a 
bony  mask,  inscrutable,  and  pitiless. 


The  Dying  Soldier 
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x ou  can  travel  tor  miles  northward  ot  tne 
tourist  line  from  Brescia  to  Venice,  which 
roughly  marks  its  southern  confines,  with- 
out encountering  anything  more  alarming 
than  the  dull  roar  of  cannon  in  the  moun- 
tains. It  rolls  across  the  country  as  harm- 
lessly as  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder. 
Grazing  land,  interminable  rows  of  mul- 
berry trees,  vineyards  gorged  with  fruit, 
stretch  right  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps  over 
whose  snow  mantle  hangs  the  crimson  cur- 
tain of  war,  behind  which  is  being  enacted 
the  drama  of  a nation  struggling  to  recover 
territories  that  historically  and  racially 
should  already  be  hers.  But  we  do  not 
want  now  to  peep  beneath  an  uplifted 
corner  of  the  crimson  curtain.  There  is 
more  to  interest  and  less  to  shock  in  that 
outwardly  peaceful  area  behind  the  front. 
It  is  buzzing  with  activity,  mainly  military, 
I grant;  still,  agriculture  and  industry  have 
their  share  in  the  intensified  life  that  is 
lived  in  these  parts. 

The  tourist  is  as  dead  as  the  Dodo  in  this 
country  which  to  the  far  Tyrol  used  to  be 
his  happy  hunting  ground.  The  great  hotels 
and  hydros,  with  their  English  and  Ameri- 
can bars,  and  every  comfort  you  would  find 
in  London  or  Harrogate,  are  deserted;  their 
German  and  Austrian  proprietors  have 
taken  flight.  But  their  property  stands  in- 
tact and  respected.  The  first  impression 
when  you  cross  into  the  newly  conquered 
valleys  and  hamlets  is  how  little  is  visible 
of  the  ruin  and  devastation  of  war.  It  is 
the  rarest  thing  to  see  a wrecked  cottage. 
The  Italians  have  not  made  a Belgium  of 
their  occupied  territories. 


animals  they  are  in  charge  of  get  as  sh 
tempered  and  as  excited  as  the  teamsl 
I have  witnessed  no  such  scenes  as 
“behind  the  front"  in  Italy. 

One  reason  for  the  orderliness  of 
Italian  organization  for  feeding  n 
horses,  and  guns  is  that  the  main  transj 
is  mechanical.  It  works  to  time  table  c 
roads  which  are  kept  clear  of  other  tr; 
so  far  as  possible  during  scheduled  ho 
and  then  when  the  transfer  is  made  ei- 
to  bullock  wagons  to  make  the  last 
miles  of  the  journey  over  rough,  nar 
roads,  or  to  pack  mules  to  climb  the  me 
tain  paths,  the  teams  are  led  and  not  dri 
I don’t  think  I have  heard  the  crack  t 
whip  since  I have  been  with  the  Ita 
army. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  knowledge  that  they 
continually  moving  forward,  that  t 
scouts  are  ever  exploring  some  new  me 
tain  pass,  and  their  artillery  from  heif 
scarcely  below  the  line  of  eternal  ic« 
scouring  a fresh  valley  and  making  it  1 
itablc  for  the  infantry,  that  makes  the  1 
ian  soldier  amongst  the  cheeriest  that  i 
possible  to  meet.  He  sings  at  his  work 
dances  during  the  hours  of  his  relaxat 
He  takes  his  duties  good-temperedly 
his  pleasures  soberly. 

Side  by  side  with  military  activity  < 
life  proceeds  even  more  briskly  than 
normal  times.  There  are  so  many  road 
be  built  and  maintained,  paths  to  blast 
the  rocky  faces  of  the  Alps,  huts  to  c 
struct  for  the  accommodation  of  tro> 
that  no  man  is  idle;  and  that  at  a time  w 
the  grapes  are  ripening  in  the  vineyards 
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4.  JOHNSON,  in  Kladderadatsch  Berlin 


TRIPOLI 

The  First  of  the  “Redeemed"  Provinces 
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ITALY’S  PART  IN  THE  WAR 


From  II  Mulo,  Rome 


THE  WAR  IN  AUSTRIA 
The  Fatally  Wounded 

Industry,  Art,  and  Commerce  carried  out  on  stretchera. 
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ITALY’S  PART  IN  THE  WAR 


Erich  Wilke,  in  lugend.  Munich 


ENGLAND’S  NEWEST  SLAVE 
“Ever  forward.  Savoy  I” 

The  character*  are  John  Bull.  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Poincare  (aa  a mermaid) 


Mexican  lives  in  a vain  enaeavor  10  compel 
Huerta  to  salute  the 
flag,  President  Wil- 
son, supported  by 
the  leading  Latin- 
American  diplomats, 
has  decided  to  rccog- 
nize  the  rule  of 
Venustiano  Carranza 
as  the  de-facto  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico. 

Critics  of  the  Presi- 
dent declare  that  he 
has  by  no  means 
solved  the  Mexican 
problem.  Villa,  de- 
spite  the  embargo 
on  arms,  is  still  to 
be  reckoned  with, 
and  his  reply  already 
has  been  expressed 
in  terms  of  lead. 

The  Chicago  Trib- 
une, which  all  along 
has  urged  armed  in- 
tervention, pictures 
in  a c ay  t o o n an 
American  soldier  set 
up  as  a target  for 
the  bullets  of  Villa’s 
frontier  bandits  and  amiable  border  raiders. 

Many  editors,  however,  glad  to  have  the 
subject  disposed  of,  wish  Carranza  and  his 
new  government  well.  The  first  chief  of 
the  constitutionalists,  who  received  the  news 
smilingly,  has  made  a number  of  more  or 
less  indefinite  promises  in  which  he  pledges 
himself  to  restore  peace  to  the  republic, 


me  repuDiic,  amnesty  win  De  granteu  tc 

these  persons,  1 
not  now.  To  pei 
them  to  returt 
this  time  would 
to  endure  th 
machinations  wi 
the  republic. 

“T  h e immed 
effect  of  this  n 
will  be  a great  m 
strengthening  of 
cause  of  const 
tionalism,  and  a 
responding  dishc 
ening  of  oppo. 
factions. 

“There  will  be 
more  formal  bat 
Fighting  of  that 
already  has  em 
but  naturally  1 
struggle  to  put  d< 
minor  outbreaks 
lawlessness  musi 
continued  fc 
greater  or  less  t 
in  a country  sucl 
this,  where  there 
extensive  c 
areas  and  large  unpopulated  districts. 

“News  of  the  recognition  is  pleasing,  s 
it  will  renew  and  strengthen  the  frier 
relations  between  Mexico  and  other 
tions.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  which  has  c 
plained  bitterly  about  President  Wils< 
secretiveness  in  Mexican  affairs,  still  ha; 
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RECOGNIZING  V.  CARRANZA 


CASSEL.  in  flew  York  Evening  World  Copyright.  Pwi  Publishing  Co. 

For  Better  or  for  Worie 


do  not  think  Carranza  should  be  supported 
by  our  government  either  morally  or  ma- 
terially, the  nation  will  be  glad  to  acquiesce 
in  almost  any  affirmative  action. 

“If  Carranza  is  strong  enough  to 
establish  a durable  peace  and  pro- 
vide restoration  and  compensation 
for  legitimate  property  rights  lost 
and  injuries  done  to  our  nationals 
and  the  nationals  of  other  govern- 
ments for  whom  we  are  in  effect 
trustees,  we  shall  have  escaped  the 
costly  task  of  military  intervention. 

But  if  the  hopes  of  the  diplomats 
responsible  for  Carranza’s  recogni- 
tion are  disappointed,  we  trust  the 
president  will  let  all  the  controlling 
facts  of  the  Mexican  muddle  be 
known  and  take  direct  and  vigor- 
ous action  in  accordance  with  the 
national  will,  which  we  believe  will 
not  fail  to  manifest  itself  emphatic- 
ally in  such  case. 

"Meanwhile  the  multiplying  evi- 
dence of  an  aroused  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  increased  naval  and 
military  establishments  gives 
grounds  to  hope  that  if  the  Car- 
ranza experiment  fails  we  shall  be 
in  a position  to  undertake  interven- 


tion without  the  costly  delays  and 
expenditures  which  would  follow 
a decision  to  act  at  this  time.” 
According  to  the  New  York  Sun, 
President  Wilson’s  course  was 
taken  as  a last  resort;  as  a means, 
merely,  of  “saving  his  face,”  and 
avoiding  an  embarrassing  inquisi- 
tion on  his  Mexican  policy— or  lack 
of  policy — when  Congress  meets  in 
December.  The  military  situation 
of  the  Carranzista  forces,  says  the 
Sun,  does  not  justify  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  leader,  nor  do  Car- 
ranza's personal  qualities  nor  the 
character  of  his  dealings  with  the 
United  States  call  for  this  changed 
attitude  toward  him.  The  Sun  sees 
in  the  President's  action  only  an- 
other evidence  of  that  inconsist- 
ency which,  it  points  out,  is  his 
chief  characteristic.  In  the  Sun's 
editorial  columns  we  read: 

“The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  assemble  in  December. 
There  will  be  an  insistent  demand 
for  a complete  and  open  investigation  by  a 
committee  of  its  members  into  the  relations 
of  the  Wilson  Administration  with  Mexico. 


KIRBY,  in  New  York  World 

What  Next? 
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RECOGNIZING  V.  CARRANZA 


KIKBY,  in  Hew  Yolk  World 

Drive  Carefully,  General 


If,  before  this  inevitable  demand  is  heard, 
that  Administration  has  taken  no  definite 
step  toward  a solution  of  the  difficulties  in 
Mexico,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  argu- 
ment against,  no  definite  and  dignified  op- 
position to,  the  projected  inquiry.  That  in- 
quest the  Administration,  contemplating  the 
chaotic  outcome  of  its  vacillation,  dreads 
for  its  possibilities  of  exposure  and 
humiliation.  But  if  an  affirmative 
act  has  been  prescribed,  no  matter 
what  unwisdom  and  recklessness  it 
reveals,  the  Administration  believes 
that  the  inquisitors  may  be  decently 
evaded,  and  the  revelation  of 
watchful  waiting’s  painful  history 
postponed,  if  not  forever  avoided. 

“The  explanation  of  Carranza’s 
victory  at  Washington,  therefore, 
is  found,  not  where  his  contribu- 
tions to  disorder  and  revolution 
have  been  made,  but  in  the  White 
House  at  Washington,  where  inde- 
cision and  ineptitude  have  created 
a crisis  whose  necessities  must  at 
last  he  met." 

Characterizing  the  first  chiefs 
recognition  as  "Hobson's  choice 
the  New  York  World  observes: 

“It  has  been  plain  for  many 
months  that  recognition  must  fi- 


nally be  accorded  to  the  man  with 
the  best  standing  at  law  and  at 
arms,  whether  he  is  in  all  respects 
acceptable  to  outsiders  or  not 
General  Carranza  is  unquestionably 
the  head  of  the  revolution  which  in 
the  hour  of  its  triumph  broke  into 
savage  factions.  Morally  he  has 
not  gained  since  his  rupture  with 
Villa  and  Angeles,  but  neither  have 
they.  Physically  his  strength  has 
increased  of  late,  while  that  of  his 
adversaries  has  diminished. 

“Recognition  in  such  cases  as 
this  involves  something  more  than 
sentiment.  Neighboring  powers, 
especially  the  United  States,  have 
an  important  duty  in  the  premises. 
If  the  time  has  arrived  when  recog- 
nition is  all  that  Carranza  needs  to 
control  the  political  and  military 
situation,  he  certainly  is  entitled  to 
it.  To  this  extent  at  least  action  in 
Mexico  is  justified  by  logic  and.  as 
we  suppose,  has  been  contemplated 
from  the  first. 

"The  wisdom  of  the  experiment  being 
conceded  so  far  as  foreigners  are  concerned, 
its  success  or  failure  in  Mexico  must  now 
depend  largely  upon  Carranza  himself.  His 
country  has  suffered  beyond  measure  al- 
ready from  his  stubborn  pride  and  unyield 
ing  arrogance.” 


MORGAN.  In  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Copyright.  PbUmdalptila  Inqiltw  » 
Moral  Support 
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Bq  Helena 


IN  the  country,  it’s  spring  when  violets  appear.  In  New 
York  it’s  really  fall,  and  “folks  are  back”  when  the 
violet  venders  take  up  their  posts  on  the  Fifth  Avenue 
corners.  Leonard  Merrick  wrote  a wonderful  short  story 
called  “Dead  Violets”  and  it  is  dead  violets  one  buys  from 
the  venders— odorless  violets,  phantom  violets  inocu- 
lated with  some  clever  trickery  to  make  them  look  fresh 
for  their  last  appearance. 

The  picturesque  Italian  vender  with  the  tray,  selling  a 
bunch  of  his  wares  to  the  typical  Fifth  Avenue  woman  is 
a high-light  spot  in  the  passing  throng.  The  purchaser 


The  Adventurer 

is  on  her  way  to  a bridge,  tea 
dance,  or  matinee.  For  a quarter 
she  buys  a cluster  of  violets,  or  a 
white  camelia,  to  show  that  she  is 
a person  to  whom  flowers  are 
sent 

Once,  an  odd  thing  happened  to 
one  of  these  violet  buyers.  She 
had  a ten-dollar  biU,  not  another 
penny  in  her  purse,  and  had  en- 
tered into  the  purchase  of  the 
flowers  so  far  that  there  was  no 
retreat.  The  obliging  vender  in- 
sisted upon  going  for  change.  He 
ducked  around  a corner.  Time 
passed.  It  finally  dawned  upon  the 
customer  that  she  had  uncon- 
sciously bought  out  a small,  but 
neat,  business.  Being  a commuter, 
with  not  a person  in  town  of 
whom  she  could  borrow  her  fare 
home,  she  solved  her  problem  by 
selling  out  the  stock  of  flowers  on 
the  tray. 


Dead  Violet# 
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New  Clothes 


On  Brooklyn  Bridge  ] 


In  Gumbo’s  pocket  i 
paper  bag  of  roas 
chestnuts.  In  indecis 
lie  fingers  them  nervou 
not  knowing  whether  i 
proper  to  offer  roas 
chestnuts  to  such 
“classy"  girl,  as  Tessie 
in  her  good  clothes. 

A scrap  of  conversat 
overheard: 

Will  Gumbo:  “Wait 
my  friends  pipe  the  Li 
Queen  I’m  taking  to 
party  I” 


Tessie:  “Oh,  I’ve  heard  what  a jollier  you  arel” 
Gumbo:  "I  should  worryl”  ( ha  I ha! — giggles). 

“Jennie  Hinrklev  will  be  wild  when 


THAT  tall  gink  talking  to  the  almost-prctty  girl, 
while  you  wait  for  the  right  train  on  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  “L”  platform,  is  Will  Gumbo.  He  is 
a shipping  clerk  in  a large  department  store.  Like  the 
hippopotamus,  Will  may  be  plain,  but  he  is  likewise 
most  diverting,  according  to  his  friends. 

His  companion  is  Miss  Tessie  'I  uckcr,  of  the  notion 
counter  in  the  same  emporium  where  Mr.  Gumbo  is 
employed.  This  is  the 
first  time  Tessie  has  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from 
Gumbo,  and  they  arc  go- 
ing to  a party  at  some 
“swell  friends’”  of  his 
who  live  out  in  Flatbush. 
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WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  CROWD 


Gumbo:  “Sure  you  don’t  They  ain’t 

many  girls  sensible  like  you  are.” 

Tessie:  “I  guess  that  train  will  never 

come.” 

Gumbo:  “We  should  worry!” 

IT  was  on  Madison  Avenue  that  I saw 
the  “Adventurer.”  He  seemed  as  alien 
to  the  environment  as  a war  cartoon  in  a 
woman’s  magazine.  It  was  his  chin  which 
made  him  a cartoon  for  the  “Spirit  of  Ad- 
venture.” Chins  like  that  have  perhaps 
stayed  at  home  and  lived  to  have  their 
whiskers  pulled  by  little  grandchildren,  but 
this  particular  chin  had,  at  some  time,  taken 
its  owner  out  into  the  world  and  kept  him 
following  ever  since.  , 

What  new  adventure,  what  greener  pas- 
tures could  the  poor  old  man  hope  to  find? 
Somehow  he  didn’t  seem  at  all  pathetic — 
just  free  and  daring  and  hopeful  and  young, 
in  spite  of  white,  curly  locks.  His  roaming, 
homeless  life  hadn’t  gotten  the  best  of  him 
by  any  means.  He  w'as  on  his  way — some- 
where— and  he  was  keen  about  it.  He  put 
up  a splendid  appearance,  considering  his 
resources  were  contained  in  a neat  little 
black  oilcloth  package  that  swung  back  of 
him  as  he  walked. 

SHE  comes  violently  into  one’s  line  of 
vision,  popping  out  of  the  drab  and 
dingy  crowd  in  a fur-trimmed  suit  of 
brilliant  color.  The  waving  feather  in  her 
hat  rises  above  the  multitude  like  a peri- 
scope from  a submarine.  Who  would  ever 
suspect  that  it  was  Mamie,  who  used  to  be 
the  cashier  of  the  quick-lunch  place  around 
the  corner  from  the  office.  Well — it  isl 
Mamie  is  now  Mrs.  John  Walsh,  with  an 
alleged  home  of  her  own,  the  kind  of  nobby 
clothes  she  used  to  admire  in  the  windows 
on  Sixth  Avenue,  and  every  afternoon  out. 

Mamie’s  husband  is  a bartender,  who  can 
mix  fancy  drinks.  They  live  up  on  398th 


street  in  a new  apartment  house  called  the 
“Claribel.”  There  are  three  rooms  and  the 
kitchenette.  Mamie,  however,  is  ambitious 
to  move  away  down  town — to  234th  street. 

Mrs.  Walsh  is  a movie  fan.  The  accom- 
panying likeness  shows  her  going  home 
from  an  afternoon  at  a picture  house  in 
time  to  get  John’s  dinner.  It  is  now  5:45 
but  Mamie  can  just  make  it  as  HE  doesn't 
arrive  home  until  six.  At  the  delicatessen 
store  on  her  corner  Mamie  will  drop  in  to 
get  a few  little  things  because  John  is  never 
hungry  anyway,  being  fed  up  upon  the  free 
lunch,  where  he  works. 

On  John’s  night  off  the  Walshes  go  out 
to  a restaurant  for  a hot  supper  and  order 
“a  great,  big,  juicy  steak  and  French-fried 
potatoes.” 

IT  was  on  one  of  the  side  streets  leading 
into  Riverside  Drive  that  I passed  in 
time  to  see  the  Girl.  In  her  hand  was 
a letter  all  ready  to  be  dropped  in  the  box. 
She  looked  like  a perplexed  butterfly.  No 
doubt  the  letter  was  to  a Grasshopper. 
Some  grasshoppers  are  quite  fascinating 
and  butterflies  write  letters  to  them  and 
regret  it  afterward. 

As  the  letter  was  all  stamped,  that  would 
undoubtedly  carry  weight  in  making  her 
decision  whether  or  not  to  send  it.  There 
is  something  so  final  about  a letter  when 
it  is  stamped.  The  yawning  mouth  of  the 
letter  box  was  handy  by  to  devour  the  let- 
ter, if  she  should  act  upon  a sudden  impulse. 

Oh,  good  gracious  I It’s  gone  I Another 
“bonnet  thrown  over  the  windmill.” 

She  smiled  to  herself  as  she  turned  away 
from  the  box.  In  two  minutes  she  will  look 
worried  again.  This  time  it  will  be  that  feel- 
ing of  horror  one  always  has,  after  posting 
a letter,  that  perhaps  in  an  absent-minded 
moment  one  has  put  the  wrong  letter  w 
the  envelope,  or  addressed  the  right  letter 
to  the  wrong  person.  Anyway — it's  gone- 


“GERMANY,  HEART  OF  THE  EARTH” 

IF  ever  the  heart  should  wither, 

The  world  its  life  would  give. 
Hence,  thou,  God-chosen  nation, 

For  all  time  must  livel 

— German  War  Poem. 
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than  those  which  we  are  pursuing 
in  Gallipoli." 

A note  of  pessimism  is  struck 
by  the  London  Daily  Express, 
which  demands  to  know  the  truth 
about  the  Dardanelles,  and  prac- 
tically admits  that  the  tour  de 
force  has  been  Quixotic. 

“It  would  be  idle  to  deny,”  says 
the  Express,  "that  the  position  of 
the  allied  forces  in  Gallipoli  is 
causing  more  than  a little  anxiety. 
Lord  Kitchener  more  than  hints  at 
serious  blundering.  The  optimistic 
prophecies  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  have  certainly  not  been 
justified,  and  consequently  it  is 
difficult  to  put  too  much  trust  in 
the  more  recent  optimism  of  Lord 
Robert  Cecil.  The  country  real- 
izes how  important  complete  vic- 
tory in  the  Dardanelles  would  be, 
but  it  demands  to  know  how  near 
The  Golden  Horn  that  victory  reaHy  js#  Has  any 

“In  the  reconstruction  which  will  after- 
wards take  place  England  will  have  no 
voice." 

That  Britain  is  defending  the  very  cords 
of  her  empire  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  that 
the  war  may  be  decided  there,  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London), 
which  says: 

“There  have  always  been  people  who 
looked  upon  the  Dardanelles  cam- 
paign as  an  incidental  feature  of 
the  war,  and  one,  perhaps,  of  which 
our  resources  might  have  been  re- 
lieved. Such  an  opinion  is  proof 
that  they  have  never  realized  the 
aims  of  German  policy  in  the  East 
or  the  weapon  which  the  Turkish 
alliance  provided  for  advancing 
them. 

"Germany,  through  her  agitators 
in  Persia  and  her  'missionaries’  in 
India,  has  been  busily  trying  to 
undermine  our  moral  prestige,  and 
if  the  Turkish  army  had  not  been 
tied  tc  the  Dardanelles  it  would 
have  been  used  in  more  than  one 
direction  to  destroy  our  communi- 
cations with  fhe  East  and  to  sub- 
vert our  ascendency  in  Asia. 

There  were  never  military  opera- 
tions which  had  less  of  the  wanton  Morgan,  in  Philadelphia  Inquirer  CtarrlgM.  PhilsdslphU  Inquim 
or  the  adventurous  about  them  Reaching  for  the  Orand  Prise 


considerable  progress  been  made?  Have 
we  gained  military  advantages  commen- 
surate with  our  losses?  Is  there  any  solid 
reason  to  believe  that  the  stronghold  of 
Gallipoli  will  be  forced  before  the  winter 
and  the  road  to  Constantinople  opened?” 
An  abandonment  of  the  campaign  after 
so  many  sacrifices  would  doubtless  cause 
great  disappointment  to  the  loyal  Aus- 
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DONHHEY.  it  Clerelatd  Plait  Dealer 

Still  the  Beautiful  Princess  Languished 

tralians  and  New  Zealanders  who  have 
taken  so  prom'nent  a part  in  the  exploit. 
The  following  from  the  Auckland  (N.  Z.) 
Weekly  News  reflects  the  feeling  in  the 
Antipodes: 

“The  importance  of  the  Gallipoli  cam- 
paign is  gradually  becoming  realized  by  the 
world.  For  New  Zealand  and  Australia  it 
has  had  since  April  the  supreme 
interest  of  being  the  fighting 
ground  upon  which  our  brigades 
have  won  their  laurels  and  where 
so  many  have  given  in  heroic  duty- 
doing their  gallant  lives.  For  the 
world  at  large,  however,  it  was 
rather  the  scene  of  amazing  gallan- 
try and  reckless  holding  of  hard- 
won  footing  than  of  a combat  upon 
which  the  fortunes  of  continental 
war  might  turn.  The  battle-dust  of 
conflicting  millions  in  the  East  and 
the  West  obscured  to  all  but  the 
strategists  the  vital  meaning  of  the 
fight  for  the  Dardanelles.  The  re- 
lease of  the  locked-up  wheat  and 
oil  of  Russia,  the  passage  of  shut- 
out munitions  and  supplies  to  the 
armies  of  the  Tsar,  was  sufficient 
original  reason  for  an  attack  of 
which  our  Australasian  troops  bore 
the  first  brunt  and  in  which  they 
arc  still  the  trusted  keystone  of  the  Ireland. 
military  arch.  Only  later  was  it 


realized  that  the  whole  strength  of 
Turkey  was  being  drawn  to  Gal- 
lipoli and  that  the  Allied  forces 
were  fighting  under  the  guns  of 
their  ships  a localized  campaign 
which  might  determine  the  fate 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Now  it 
is  gradually  being  seen  that  the 
seizure  of  the  Dardanelles  by  the 
Allies  may  deal  a death-blow  to 
Germany’s  last  hopes  of  world- 
power  and  shut  the  Kaiser  and  his 
vassal  within  a ring  they  cannot 
break." 

Certain  American  newspapers, 
however,  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
campaign  will  be  abandoned. 
Thus,  the  New  York  World  ob- 
serves: 

"Political  reasons  why  the  Al- 
lies would  balk  at  such  a step  are 
clear.  There  are  also  military  rea- 
sons. Re-embarking  the  troops 
under  fire  might  repeat  the  butchery  of 
their  landing.  The  distance  to  Salonica, 
225  miles,  would  make  the  transfer  a slow 
one.  The  force  already  sent  doubtless 
came  from  Lemnos  or  some  other  island 
reinforcement  depot,  a shorter  distance 
with  an  unopposed  embarkation. 

“The  Allies  at  the  Dardanelles  are  keep- 


in  Columbus  Dispatch 

Can't  Get  to  Him 
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ing  the  Turks  busy.  If  they  went  west, 
Turkish  field  forces  could  follow  to  the  new 
field.  The  simplest  strategy  is  to  attack 
with  vigor  at  every  point  and  divert  rein- 
forcements from  the  Germans  in  Serbia. 
How  the  Serbs  are  to  be  more  directly 
helped  is  a question  of  geography  as  well 
as  of  Balkan  politics." 

"There  is  no  question  now,"  declares  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun,  "that  the  attempt  to  force 
the  Dardanelles  was  another  of  those  costly 
blunders  that  the  wisest  nations  will  make. 
Time,  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives  and 
much  valuable  property  have  proven  to  the 
unbiased  mind  that  the  allies  cannot  force 
their  way  into  the  Black  Sea  at  this  time. 
The  attempt  was  made  without  deliberation 
and  preparation,  for  Winston  Churchill 
thought  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  enter 
the  straits  with  a detachment  of  dread- 
naughts  and  clear  the  shores  of  Turkish 
forts,  land  troops  that  would  march  on 
Constantinople  and  then  the  work  of  sup- 


planting the  Crescent  with  the  Union  Jack 
and  the  Tri-color  would  be  the  work  of  a 
short  time.  He  reckoned  without  his  host 
and  the  loss  will  be  tremendous." 

Some  credit,  at  least,  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  Turks  for  their  defense  of  Constan- 
tinople, says  the  Rochester  Herald,  which 
believes  nevertheless,  that  the  Sublime 
Porte  will  fall.  To  quote: 

"A  feeling  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
force  the  Dardanelles  is  growing  in  Eng- 
land, and  there  are  not  a few  who  think  that 
the  task  is  one  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
undertaken.  It  is  regarded  as  Winston 
Churchill’s  fiasco.  But  it  is  doubtless  too 
early  as  yet  to  pronounce  final  judgment 
in  the  matter.  That  the  difficulties  are  far 
greater  than  was  supposed  is  evident 
enough,  while  the  Turks  are  fighting  with 
a strenuous  devotion  that  recalls  their  mili- 
tary prowess  of  other  days,  but  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  and  if  the  allies  have 
men  and  ammunition  enough,  the  Darda- 
nelles will  ultimately  be  forced.” 


MAY.  In  Cleveland  Leader 


Can’t  Hit  Him  Where  It  Hurt, 
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merits  may  come  soon,  ana  oe  ratner  un- 
pleasant for  the  nation  of  the  rising  sun, 
already  has  been  hinted  at  by  those  more 
or  less  reliable  prophets,  the  cartoonists. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  Germany  will  for- 
get Kiaochow,  and  that  she  may  return 
some  day  to  regain  her  lost  far-eastern  em- 
pire is  a prediction  that  can  be  made  con- 
servatively. The  only  thing  to  prevent 
such  an  unwelcome  visit  would  be,  perhaps, 
a Gerinan-Japanese  alliance,  rumors  of 
which  are  in  the  air.  World  politics,  it 
must  be  remembered,  makes  strange  bed- 
fellows. Today 


pretensions  to  tne  v-mnese  tnrone,  ana  ot 
matters  affecting  Japanese  influence  in 
yellow  republic. 

In  the  Austro-German  drive  throi 
Serbia  the  New  York  Sun  sees  indicatior 
Japan’s  reentry  into  the  conflict.  We  re 
"A  state  of  war  still  exists  between  Ja 
and  Germany,  although  hostilities  ccascc 
were  suspended  when  Japan  captured  ; 
occupied  Kiaochow.  The  Austro-Gern 
invasion  of  Serbia  and  advance  upon  C 
stantinople  will  raise  in  Tokio  the  quest 
of  a resumption  of  hostilities,  for  while  C 

stantinople  is 


Japan  is  sending  am- 
munition to  her  for- 
mer enemies,  the 
Russians,  and  is  en- 
a b I i n g the  hard- 
pressed  Slavs  to  get 
a breathing  spell.  A 
Russo-Japanese  alli- 
ance, by  the  way,  is 
being  talked  of  in 
Japan,  where  the 
vernacular  newspa- 
pers have  discussed 
it  freely. 

Thus  far,  Japan 
has  held  aloof  from 
the  activities  in  Eu- 
rope, having  been 
busied  with  the  ex- 
tension of  her  own 
"Monroe  doctrine” 
in  the  Orient.  But 
with  the  Germans 
threatening  British 


immediate  objec- 
of  Germany,  E i 
1 a n d’s  possessi 
and  her  interests 
Asia  would  be 
periled  by  the  s 
cess  of  the  Teutc 
campaign. 

"It  is  not  to 
doubted  that  Bril 
interests  in  Pei 
would  be  threatc: 
by  the  entrance  c 
German  army  in 
Constantinople,  ; 
that  the  Impe 
Government  w a 
include  the  S u 
Canal,  Aden  ; 
even  India  in 
sphere  of  milit 
and  political  ope 
tions.  Great  Brit 
would  only  have; 
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ON  THE  FAR  EASTERN  STAGE 


RELAHD,  in  Columbus  Dispatch 

On  the  Receiving  Line  When  the  Kaiaer  Reaches  Asia 


Germany  as  an  influential  Asiatic  Power. 

“Any  scruples  that  Japan  professed  to 
have  about  invading  the  western  area  of 
warfare  would  be  overborne  by  the  presence 
of  German  troops  on  the  shore  of 
the  Bosporus  or  in  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula,  because  the  interests  of 
Japan  would  be  affected  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  England.  The 
Siberian  railway  provides  a means 
of  transporting  Japanese  soldiers 
to  the  eastern  front.  It  may  turn 
out  that  Germany  in  striking  south 
through  Serbia  has  overreached 
herself.” 

Similarly,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  predicts  that  Japan  has  not 
yet  seen  the  last  of  Germany,  and 
will  still  have  this  central  power  to 
reckon  with.  It  says: 

“The  time  may  come  when  Ja- 
pan’s purely  Asiatic  business  may 
compel  her  to  participate  in  the 
European  war.  It  will  be  a sad 
day  for  Japan  if  Germany  wins. 

The  Japanese  attacked  Germany 
when  she  was  helpless,  and  their 
action  will  not  be  forgotten  or  for- 
given. 

"If  the  present  German  drive 
against  Serbia  proves  successful 
the  direct  interest  of  Japan  in  the 


European  war  will  be  immeasur- 
ably increased.  Union  of  Turk  and 
Teuton  will  almost  inevitably  mean 
an  attack  on  Suez  with  a good 
chance  of  success.  Capture  of 
Suez  will  mean  a Turco-Teuton 
Egypt,  and  eventually  a German- 
India.  Next  beyond  India  in  the 
line  of  German  expansion  lies 
Japan. 

“With  Serbia  crushed,  with  Otto- 
man, Prussian,  Bulgar  and  Magyar 
united  and  triumphant,  the  Japan- 
ese outlook  would  be  distinctly  dis- 
mal. Nippon  would  probably  not 
be  invaded,  at  least  not  for  years, 
but  a period  would  be  put  to  Ja- 
panese greatness. 

“So  the  efficient  little  fighters  ot 
the  mikado  may  yet  appear  in  Eu 
rope.  They  will  appear  as  soon  as 
the  mikado's  government  is  con- 
vinced that  their  appearance  would 
be  to  the  interest  of  Japan.  They 
will  be  welcomed  by  Serb,  Briton  and  Mus- 
covite. 

“There  is,  really,  nothing  illogical  in  the 
sending  of  Japanese  fighters  to  Europe.  The 


FITZFATR\CK,  In  SI.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
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Don’t  Handle  Carelessly 

The  figure  in  the  boat  is  Japan.  The  drowning  man  represents  Russia.  The  outstretched  hand  symbolii 

the  proposed  Russo-Japanese  alliance. 


Unde  Sam:  “Hey,  there!  Don’t  pour  so  much  water.” 

The  water  ia  labeled  "Rumor  of  Russo-Japanese  alliance." 


ON  THE  FAR  EASTERN  STAGE 


European  war  has  already  seen  the  drafting 
of  Ghurkas,  Turcos  and  Senegalese  by  one 
side  and  the  employment  of  Kurds  and 
Senussi  by  the  other.  Japan’s  participation 
would  be  neither  immoral  nor  amazing.” 

Regarding  the  question  of  a Chinese  mon- 
archy, a Shanghai  special  to  the  Jiji,  of 
Tokyo,  reports  that  the  movement  will 
shortly  show  a new  development,  and  that, 
according  to  the  Chinese  official  organ,  in 
Pekin,  the  question  already  has  passed  the 
stage  of  discussion  and  entered  on  the  stage 
of  execution. 

Surveying  the  latest  situation  the  Tokyo 
Asahi  makes  the  following  observation: 

“Not  a few  members  of  the  Presidential 
office  and  the  Foreign  Ministry  are  opposed 
to  the  transformation  of  the  republican  gov- 
ernment in  anticipation  of  probable  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  recognition  of  foreign  Gov- 
ernments and  the  uneasiness  and  unrest  it 
may  cause  among  the  Chinese  people.  But 


they  reserve  openly  expressing  their  opposi- 
tion views  and  remain  reticent  because  of 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  Imperialists. 
Consequently  the  Imperialists  are  in  high 
spirits  and  some  of  them  hold  radical  views 
urging  a speedy  execution  of  the  change  by 
the  vote  of  the  Senate;  others  argue  that  a 
special  organ  be  organized  with  one  or  two 
representatives  from  each  province  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  question,  while  still 
others  argue  that  the  matter  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  National  Assembly.  These 
opinions  are,  however,  to  be  regarded  as 
measures  framed  by  the  Imperialists  with  a 
view  to  sounding  public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject and  thereby  deciding  ways  and  means 
for  pushing  the  movement  It  is  presumed, 
however,  that  President  Yuan  who  has  de- 
clared himself  determined  to  accept  the 
throne  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
public,  will  adopt  measures  to  make  the 
National  Assembly  settle  the  problem." 


The  perch 
dent  Yuan  is 
nese  throne. 


Peeping  In  the  Clouds 

near  by  the  egg,  from  which  Presi-  v . ...  . .. 

being  "hitched;"  represent,  the  Chi-  Y“*n  '•  •"»  *Ttng  to  re.ch  . throne  in 

Cloud-land  with  a ladder. 

Cartoons  from  Japanese  vernacular  papers. 
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From  Kladderadatsch,  Berlin 

LET  AMERICA  BEWARE! 

Some  Day  the  Sun  will  Rise  Above  the  Stars 


r * 


THEY  say  that  figures  don’t  lie.  Well, 
if  they  don't  it's  no  fault  of  mine.  I 
have  known  men  who  figured  con- 
stantly on  the  future  outcome  of  their  busi- 
ness, but  never  came  out  according  to  their 
figures.  A man  will  figure  on  the  expense 
of  building  a house,  but  his  figures  never 
tally  with  the  final  result.  I had  a friend 
who  was  forever  figuring  and  by  that  means 
could  show  me  exactly  to  the  penny  how 
enormously  wealthy  he’d  be  one  year  from 
date  if  all  went  well,  but  all  never  went 
well  with  him,  so  his  figures  didn’t  hold  up. 
What’s  the  good  of  figures  if  they  don’t  tell 
the  truth?  According  to  my  personal  ex- 
perience, they  are  all  right  to  figure  oneself 
poor,  but  not  rich.  It's  plain  to  the  naked 
eye  that  they  were  invented  to  aid  the  Lead 
Pencil  Trust, 
for  the  way 
some  poor  peo- 
ple, who  can’t 
even  afford 
cheap  apple 
butter  on  their 
bread,  whittle 
up  lead  pencils 
in  the  foolish  ef- 
fort to  get  rich, 
is  truly  scanda- 
lous.  Figures 
are  well  enough 
as  house  num- 
bers; even  then 


WHILE  traveling  in  the  sunny  Sc 
recently,  I had  the  good  fortun. 
be  introduced  to  the  proprietoi 
one  of  Kentucky’s  moonshine  stills.  No 
have  heard  a heap  about  the  potency 
moonshine,  and  how  that  it  will  caus 
jackrabbit  to  give  battle  to  a grizzly  b 
or  a spring  lamb  to  “sass”  a lion.  Acc« 
ingly  I decided  to  allow  a dram  to  pass 
lips,  as  I find  that  is  the  infallible  wa? 
test  such  products  of  commerce. 

"Do  you  want  new  whisky,  Sah,  or 
you  want  aged  whisky?”  whispered 
moonshiner. 

"What’s  the  difference,  Uncle,  betw 
new  ar.d  aged  whisky?” 

“Wahl,  the  new  whisky,  Sah,  were  ir 
this  bar  marnin’  and  aged  whisky  day  ; 

yist’day.” 


M? 

the  arch  of 
grant  or; 
blossoms  p 
pared  to  I 
yourself  u : 
the  matrimc 
future,  be\ 
and  take  h 
Insist  t 
the  introduc 
into  the  sa 
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name,  and  while  these  things  seem  real 
nice  in  the  beginning  of  wedded  life,  the 
day  may  arrive  when  you  will  curse  them 
as  I have  often  done,  when  you,  with  your 
empty  dinner  pail 
and  pork-and-bean 
appetite,  plod  sup- 
perward  only  to  find 
that  your  dear  wifey 
has  saved  you  the 
leavings  of  cold 
chicken  salad  and  a 
chunk  of  angel  cake 
such  as  no  sensible 
angel  would  or 
could  eat,  and  in 
place  of  your  favor- 
ite half  loaf  and 
oleo,  a cheese  wafer 
with  a stuffed  olive 
on  the  side  salute 
youl  Human  energy 
of  our  sex  cannot  be 
sustained  by  the 
leftovers  of  women’s 
social  functions,  and 
the  sooner  you  put 
your  foot  down 
against  them  the  better  will  be  your  diges- 
tion. 

LONG  ere  this  article  illumes  these 
pages,  the  rabbit  and  pheasant  will 
have  lured  me  from  my  home  and 
friends,  and 
the  binocu- 
1 a r s of 
game  war- 
dens will 
scan  the 
horizon  in 
the  cher- 
ished hope 
that  an- 
other quar- 
ter hundred 
may  be 
justly  lev- 
i e d for 
break- 
ing the 
game  laws.  But  my  memory  serves  me  too 
well,  gentlemen,  to  get  stung  more  than 
once  at  the  same  game  I ’Tis  easier  to  ad- 
just the  appetite  to  a chunk  of  corned  beef 
than  to  dig  up  the  coin  for  an  ill-gotten 


rabbit.  Therefore,  be  it  known  that  1 
solemnly  swear  nary  again  will  I carry  a 
ferret  for  unlawful  purposes.  I'll  let  the 
fellow  with  me  carry  it  for  me. 

TO  GET  along 
amiably  with 
the  ladies  you 
should  praise  their 
hats  and  make  fav- 
orable comment  on 
their  gowns.  They 
fall  quicker  for  this 
sort  of  thing  than 
flattering  their  per- 
s o n a 1 charms.  A 
woman  likes  to  be 
told  that  her  hat  be- 
comes her,  even 
though  you  think 
and  mean  otherwise. 
Always  praise,  but 
harness  your  secret 
thoughts.  We  get 
along  better  with 
her  sex  by  a system 
of  deception  or  in- 
nocent fibbing,  when 
just  one  unfavorable  remark  concerning 
her  judgment  in  selecting  hats  will  set  her 
to  pouting  and  turn  your  joyful  life  into 
misery  and  despair.  To  condemn  your 
wife’s  hat  or  gown  is  ar  unpardonable  do- 
mestic sin,  and  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
them  to 
your  sweet- 
heart may 
shatter 
your  future 

prospectsl 


Old  Father  Time  is  his  taskmaster,  and 
stands  over  him  remorselessly  with  a re- 
peating alarm  clock.  He  moves  through 
life  as  does  a limited  express.  He  is  booked 
months  in  advance  like  a vaudeville  actor. 


advance  o f 
h i m s c If. 
You  say 
to  him, 
"W  h a t- 


manded 
in  the 
f o o t w« 
and  c 
biers  w 


chergonado  tomorrer  noon,  Bill?**  and  he’ll  paid  two  shillings  extra  for  putting  it  in.  1 
consult  his  little  vest-pocket  engagement  squeaky  boot  denoted  the  approach 

book  and  inform  you  that  he  is  filled  up  as  someone  of  importance,  and  the  way  s 

far  as  next  Wednesday  at  10  P.  M.  (mean-  made  clear  at  once  in  the  same  manner 


ing  engagements,  of  course).  Then  you  say,  a bicycler’s  shrill  whistle  warns  you  to  It 


“I  wanted  you  to  lunch  with  me  tomorrow 
at  twelve  1”  "Let  me  see,”  says  he,  “I  have 
a fifteen-minute  canceled  engagement  at 
that  time,  so  I’ll  accept  your  invitation; 
meanwhile  you’ll  excuse  me,  dear  boy,  for 
I have  a directors’  meeting  on  at  4:23  and 
leave  for  Goplunk,  N.  J.,  at  5:48,  but  I’ll 
be  on  hand  at  twelve  sharp  I”  And  he  re- 
cords it  in  his  book.  This  schedule  crank 
has  everything  prearranged  except  his  fu- 
neral, and  if  he  happens  to  have  a previous 
engagement,  I’ll  wager  he'll  disappoint  the 
mourners  by  postponing  that! 

WHILE  conducting  a research  for  in- 
formation on  the  origin  of  certain 
fashions  of  the  past,  I discovered  the 
reason  for  the  existence  of  both  the  squeak 

tt\  etmAn  ika  mronnAn  in  itenitnAMn  Tl«  n 


to  your  interests.  During  the  squeaky 
riod  men  found  it  difficult  to  sneak  into 
house  after  twelve  P.  M.  without  being  < 
covered  and  disgraced.  Removing 
shoes  before  entering  the  home  is  an 
vention  which  followed  the  squeaky-sl 
era,  and  while  the  former  is  now  aim 
obsolete,  the  latter  is  still  in  vogue  and 
popular  as  ever  with  married  menl 
Creasing  the  trousers  was  the  brain  w 
of  some  clever  “guy’’  who  pilfered  his  i 
from  the  bow  of  a boat  and,  after  mak 
considerable  and  exhaustive  experimei 
found  that  the  creases  offered  less  res 
ance  than  trousers  otherwise  launder 
Men  running  for  ferries,  trains  and  ot 
conveyances  could  make  better  headv 
while  passing  through  crowds  and  s 
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r e d u c- 
tion  of  fric- 
tion. There- 
fore, as  a 
matter 
of  busi- 
ness rather 
than  for 
beauty’s 
sake,  the 
fashion 
has  pre- 
vailed up  to  the  present  epoch.  Some  say 
that  Dr.  Mary  Walker  was  the  first  to 
"come  across,”  but  no  authentic  record  to 
that  effect  exists,  so  we  will  not  lay  it  up 
against  that  gentlemanly  lady! 


SLEEP- 
ing-ctr 
gym- 
nastics 
seem  to  be 
the  popular 
thing  on 
some  of 
our  leading 
ra  i Iroads. 
The  mod- 
e r n sleep- 
ing berth  is  not  the  most  comfortable  place 
on  a hot  summer’s  night,  but  when  they 
have  engineers  at  the  tug  who  persist  in 
adding  to  its  miseries,  it  is  enough  to  make 
a man  wish  he’d  not  been  born  in  this 


HADN'T 

roie 


ONE’S  success  depends  on  the  proper 
move  at  the  proper  time  upon  life’s 
checkerboard.  But  we  are  sometimes 
so  hopelessly  tied  up  in  one  way  or  another, 
or  unprepared  at  the  critical  moment,  that 
we  are  unable  to  grasp  the  one  opportunity 
held  out  to  us  which  would  lead  us  on  to 
certain  success,  so  we  say,  as  an  excuse  for 
our  failures,  "If  it  hadn't  been  for  this  or 
that,  I’d  have  done  so  and  so,  and  would 
have  been  well  off  today.”  Yet  were  we 
to  live  this  life  over  again,  we'd  make  just 
as  many  blunders  in  other  directions.  Some 
fellows  arc  ever  putting  off  till  tomorrow 
that  which  should  have  their  attention  to- 
day. A man  of  that  disposition  is  always 
twenty-four  hours  behind  the  opportunity. 
The  way  to  be  successful  is  to  get  ahead  of 
the  opportunity  and  meet  it  head  on.  The 
fellow  who  succeeded  was  not  necessarily 
smarter  than  his  associates,  but  he  was 
there  on  time  to  get  into  the  procession, 
and  he  is  keeping  up  with  it. 

Never  lick  a lead  pencil.  Be  a man  and 
lick  something  of  your  own  size. 


period  of  luxury.  In  years  gone  by,  when 
I rode  all  night  in  day  coaches  with  my 
gripsack  for  a pillow,  my  slumbers  were 
gentle  and  my  dreams  sublime,  and  the 
very  gases  seemed  angelic,  but  since  I’ve 
been  obliged  to  indulge  in  the  sleeping-car 
luxury,  I’m  worse  than  a nervous  wreck. 
At  a certain  station  along  the  line  where 
engines  are  changed  and  a newly  awakened 
engineer  assumes  charge  of  the  slumbering 
human  freight,  the  sleeper  is  made  aware 
that  a new  man  is  on  the  job  when  he  jolts 
his  engine  and  tender  into  the  vitals  of  the 
cars  ahead  and  turns  you  bottom  up  like  a 
flapjack  on  a hot  griddle,  and  when  you 
think  you’ve  recovered  your  composure  he 
flops  you  back  to  your  former  position  and 
starts  on  his  trip  of  calisthenic  exercises, 
spine-snapping  high  jumps  and  leaps  to  and 
from  opposite  berths — anything,  in  fact,  to 
keep  you  awake  and  aware  that  Hoboken  is 
but  a hundred  miles  away.  I have  often 
wondered  if  this  man  did  not  misunderstand 
when  they  accused  him  of  being  a locomo- 
tive engineer.  I’m  sure  they  must  have 
meant  a stationary  engineer. 
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sion.  We  go  to  roost  (as  it  were)  as  inno- 
cent and  carefree  as  babes,  and  before  the 
night  is  half  spent  we  hear  some  dear  one 
near  by  screaming  for  help  and  panting  in 
an  effort  to  elude  some  imaginary  monster, 
while  we  ourselves  are  clutching  at  the 
brink  of  a fathomless  abyss  with  every 


diculously  solemn  and  impressive  as 
dedication  of  a certain  village  band  s 
built  by  generous  hands  and  public 
scription.  Here,  in  behalf  of  the  people 
’mid  an  array  of  glory,  sat  the  lank  vi 
president  and  two  trustees  of  divers 
portions,  a carpenter  and  designer  to 


nerve  at  top  tension.  Why  does  the  brain 
go  on  these  “jamborees"  when  the  body  is 
at  rest?  Some  lay  it  to  strong  drink,  others 
to  mince  pie,  and  again  the  rarebit  gets  a 
big  share  of  the  credit.  But  how  can  you 
explain  it  where  none  of  these  weaknesses 
of  appetite  exist?  Why  should  a perfectly 
healthy  and  satisfied  stomach  set  the  brain 
in  such  horrible  disorder?  If  you  can  an- 
swer this  to  my  perfect  satisfaction,  then 
I'll  ask  you  also  why  the  feet  of  labor  go 
to  sleep  during  working  hours  while  accept- 
ing and  receiving  a full  day’s  wages  from 
capital.  A man  who  hires  his  entire  body 
to  an  employer  and  has  sleepy  feet  should 
wear  an  ankle  alarm  clock  or  be  docked  for 
such  time  as  his  feet  slumber.  This  is  a 
thing  which  the  labor  unions  have  either 
overlooked  or  neglected  to  make  provisions 
for  in  their  demands  upon  capital. 


over  the  property,  and  a clergymai 
anoint  it  with  Heaven’s  eternal  blessing 
whole  emblazoned  by  shining  horns 
proud  wind  jammers.  After  transU 
the  written  notes  of  “My  country 
of  thee"  into  wind  puffs  laboric 
squeezed  through  brass  tubes  of  vai 
shapes  and  sizes,  the  designing  carpe 
formally  turned  over  the  property  to 
quorum  of  trustees,  praising  that  honoi 
body  for  its  efficient  and  gratuitous  la 
in  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  village  ui 
over,  and  through  many  vicissitudes, 
this  the  president  responded  in  like 
guage,  and  incidentally  threw  some  s 
bouquets  at  himself.  The  band  then 
cccded  to  escort  us  "Nearer,  my  Goc 
Thee!”  Corner-stone  layings  are  com 
occasions,  but  the  dedication  of  a 1 
stand  happens  only  once  in  a lifetime 

| i. 
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nounced  satisfactory.  T he  arrival  of  Japan- 
esc  war  supplies  has  permitted  Russia 
further  to  recuperate,  and  with  the  long 
winter  coming  on,  her  ancient  and  best  ally 
will  bring  up  its  reinforcements.  According 
to  a news  dispatch,  "the  specter  of  1812 
leers  behind  every  German  soldier  today. 
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of  view  is  the  following  from  the  Lona 
Daily  Graphic: 
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full  value  the  fine  recovery  which  Russia 
has  made  on  the  Eastern  frontier.  In  this 
phase  of  the  war  it  is  the  unexplainable 
wave  of  revived  confidence  which  counts  for 
more  than  specific  facts.  We  were  all  con- 
scious a few  weeks  ago  of  an  uneasy  sense 
of  the  seriousness  of  our  ally’s  position. 
That  feeling,  however,  has  now  given  place 
to  its  opposite.  This  is  the  cumulative  re- 
sult, so  far  as  its  cause  can  be  defined,  of 
many  factors,  including  the  significant  ton- 
ing down  of  German  claims.  Berlin  so 
loves  to  shoot  out  its  blatant  tongue  on  the 
slightest  excuse  that  when  it  becomes  com- 
paratively dumb  the  omen  is  most  suggest- 
ive. With  regard  to  our  Russian  comrades, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Tsar’s  presence  in 
their  midst  has  proved  a great  inspiration, 
while  it  is  obvious  they  are  less  handicapped 
by  shortage  of  munitions.  But  the  supreme 
cause  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  indomitable 
Russian  spirit.” 

Russia,  according  to  the  London  News 
and  Leader,  is  “finding  herself.”  Thus,  we 
read: 

“Every  fresh  German  success  in  the  East 
re-emphasizes  the  truth  that  the  destiny  of 
Russia  hangs  in  the  first  instance  on  the 


army,  and  in  the  last  resort  on  the  nation. 
Every  invasion  is  of  necessity  either  a sol- 
vent or  a precipitate  of  national  unity.  In 
Russia  its  effect  is  not  in  doubt  The 
enemy,  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  impressive 
words,  is  unshackling  Russia.  He  is  shat- 
tering the  rusty  bars  that  have  fettered  the 
strength  of  her  people.  Any  semblance  oU 
a check  to  that  beneficent  process  must  be 
a matter  for  regret  to  every  friend  of  Lib- 
eral institutions,  much  more  to  every  ally  oi 
Russia  in  the  vast  struggle  against  a Prus- 
sian hegemony.  As  such  a check  the  pro- 
rogation of  the  Duma  must  be  interpreted. 
The  spirit  of  progress  has  swept  with  its 
free  breath  through  Russia  these  fourteen 
months.  Strongholds  of  reaction  and 
bureaucracy  have  fallen.” 

"Our  allies,  the  Russians,”  says  the  Lon- 
don Evening  Mail,  “have  fought  magni- 
ficently. No  tribute  to  their  courage  and 
loyalty  would  be  extravagant.  Whether 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Grand  Duke  or 
of  the  Czar,  they  have  been  incomparable 
in  their  stubborn  valour.  They  have  been 
continually  in  battle  for  thirteen  months, 
and  with  imperfect  equipment  have  had  to 
meet  and  elude  the  onset  of  three  million 
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Delicatessen 


perfectly  equipped  foes.  They  are  allies  of 
whom  we  may  be  proud  and  for  whose  ef- 
forts we  cannot  feel  sufficiently  grateful.” 

That  the  Little  Father’s  army  is  in  any- 
thing but  a state  of  collapse  is  the  conclu- 
sion reached  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
after  a survey  of  the  more  recent  opera- 
tions. To  quote: 

“While  the  recent  sudden  and  sensational 
development  of  the  powerful  offensive  on 
the  western  line  which  has  been  attended 
with  so  large  a measure  of  success  is  more 
spectacular,  the  stiffening  of  the  Russian 
resistance  on  the  eastern  border  is  not  less 
noteworthy  and  significant.  It  effectually 
dissipates  the  idea  that  the  Russian  armies 
had  been  so  demoralized  and  disorganized 
by  the  continuous  succession  of  defeats  suf- 
fered by  them  during  the  three  months 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  start  of  the 
great  Austro-German  aggressive,  by  the  oc- 
cupation of  Warsaw  and  the  capture  of  the 
Kovno-Grodno-Brest-Litovsk  line,  as  to 
have  become  a negligible  quantity  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  and  it  shows  that  the 
Germans  are  very  far  from  having  accom- 
plished what  their  immensely  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  campaign  included.” 


The  Philadelphia  Press  regards  as  serious 
the  reports  of  the  uprising  in  Moscow. 
Were  the  situation  not  so  grave,  contends 
the  Press,  no  imperial  ukase  would  have 
been  required. 

“Strikes  in  Russia,”  it  continues,  "invari- 
ably have  been  connected  with  politics.  The 
labor  unions  in  the  big  cities  have  acted  in 
concert  with  the  revolutionists  from  the 
towns  and  country. 

“When  the  war  began  the  world  was  told 
of  the  spectacle  of  Russia  presenting  a 
united  front  to  her  enemies,  regenerated  and 
purified  in  the  fire  of  the  war.  But  the  de- 
feats and  disasters  of  the  armies  have 
opened  the  way  for  the  revolution,  dormant 
since  1905,  to  again  show  its  head. 

“The  opposition  to  the  government  has 
indicted  the  bureaucracy  for  graft,  ineffi- 
ciency and  lack  of  patriotism.  The  obdurate 
attitude  of  the  last  Duma,  prorogued  several 
weeks  ago  because  it  would  not  support  the 
government  and  yield  in  its  demand  for  un- 
trammeled civil  and  political  rights  guaran- 
teed to  the  citizens  of  the  more  enlightened 
nations,  and  the  threat  of  revolution  were 
the  first  surface  indications  that  the  internal 
peace  of  Russia  was  again  disturbed  " 


from  L Li^utha  dr  la  Totralta.  Baritloaa 
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Giving  John  Bull  His  Turn 
on  the  Grill 


NOW  that  our  controversy  with  the 
German  government  is  practically 
settled,  there  remains  the  problem  of 
Great  Britain's  interference  with  our  trade. 
The  long-delayed  note  to  Great  Britain,  pro- 
testing against  her  rulings  in  regard  to 
American  shipments,  has  been  dispatched. 
It  was  a lengthy  document,  taking  up  in  de- 
tail every  point  involved,  and  was  written 
out,  rather  than  cabled.  But,  as  the  Detroit 
Times  reminds  us,  "one  cannot  avoid  the 
feeling  that  this  note  is  not  the  outpouring 
of  heart-felt  indignation." 

In  other  words,  no  wholesale  loss  of 
American  lives  has  prompted  us  to  send  an 
ultimatum  to  our  English  cousins  such  as 
was  sent  by  President  Wilson  to  Berlin. 
Our  pocket  books — supposed  to  be  our  most 
vulnerable  spot — arc  touched,  and  yet  we 
make  no  such  outcry  as  when  the  "Lusi- 
tania'’ went  down.  Our  attitude  toward 
Great  Britain  has  caused  Germany  to  accuse 
us  of  playing  favorites.  Criticism  of  our 
dilatory  policy 
also  has  made 
itself  heard  in 
America. 

The  Los  An- 
geles Times 
puts  the  case 
this  way: 

"British  Or- 
ders of  Council 
have  taken  the 
place  of  acts  of 
Parliament  and 
under  the  au- 
thority granted 
by  the  ‘Defense 
of  the  Realm’ 
act,  the  British 
Council  has  es- 
tablished  a 
blockade  not 
only  of  the 
open  seas,  but 
of  American 
ports. 

"American 
manu  facturers 
are  importers 


from  British  colonies— or  would  be  such  im- 
porters if  Great  Britain  would  permit  them 
— of  crude  rubber,  ferro-manganese,  tin  and 
wool.  But  Britain  has  declared  an  embargo 
on  all  these  articles  to  America  unless  the 
American  manufacturer  gives  a satisfactory 
guarantee,  secured  by  a bond,  that  he  will 
not  sell  the  goods  manufactured  from  such 
articles  to  anybody  except  Americans  or 
citizens  of  the  allied  countries. 

“No  wool  can  be  shipped  from  Australia 
to  Boston  unless  a guarantee  is  given  that 
the  blankets  made  from  it  shall  never  be 
spread  on  German  beds. 

“No  tin  can  go  from  Australia  or  the 
Straits  Settlements  to  New  York  unless  it 
is  made  clear  that  no  Berlin  dog  will  ever 
have  its  tail  kettled  with  a can  made  from 
it  by  an  American  manufacturer. 

"No  rubber  will  be  shipped  from  Ceylon 
or  British  Guiana  to  an  American  port,  if 
there  shall  be  gum  shoes  or  storm  coats  or 
auto  tires  made  from  it  for  German  con- 
sumption. 

“American 
cotton  export- 
ers must  sign 

an  agreement 

that  they  will 
sell  cotton  only 
to  citizens  of 
the  allied  coun 
tries,  or  else 
they  will  be 
blacklisted  by 
the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  if 
blacklisted,  n° 
Englishman  or 
Frenchman  or 
Russian  or  Ital- 
ian will  trtr 
buy  cotton  of 
them. 

"Verily,  our 
stepmothcrland 
overlooks  no  op- 
portunities." 

Our  lack  of 
sincerity 
dealing  with 
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KIRBY,  ia  Mew  York. World 

O' wan! 

John  Bull  is  particularly  noted  by  the 
Detroit  Times,  which  says: 

“To  be  quite  frank,  we  cannot  take  this 
argument  with  the  English  very 
seriously.  This  is  not  because  the 
questions  involved  arc  small  or 
unimportant  or  because  we  feel  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  should 
be  allowed  to  adopt  a high  handed 
course  toward  American  trade  but 
because  the  course  followed  by 
Washington  carries  little  convic- 
tion of  earnestness.  There  is  too 
much  of  the  perfunctory  about  the 
movements  of  the  government.  It 
isn’t  any  secret  that  one  of  the 
complaints  from  Berlin  during  the 
submarine  controversy  was  to  the 
effect  that  we  were  less  strict  with 
Great  Britain  than  with  Germany, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  there  was 
an  understanding,  if  not  an  agree- 
ment, that  once  the  question  of 
undersea  boat  operation  was  satis- 
factorily adjusted  Britain  should 
be  given  its  turn  on  the  grill. 

“Why  our  difficulties  with  Ger- 
many should  have  any  bearing  on 
or  connection  with  our  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  never  has  been 


very  clear,  but  there  certainly  has 
been  some  relationship  and  it  will 
be  hard  for  Washington  to  eradi- 
cate wholly  the  suspicion  that  the 
new  interest  in  British  methods  of 
regulating  trade  is  as  much  in  the 
way  of  fulfilling  a promise  to  Ber- 
lin as  it  is  for  the  protection  of 
American  commerce  and  shipping 
interests." 

How  determined  Britain  is  that 
no  goods  capable  of  serving  the 
enemy  in  any  way  reach  Germany 
directly  or  by  round-about  meth- 
ods, may  be  inferred  from  recent 
announcements  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  The  government,  he  said, 
would  not  only  declare  cotton 
cloth  contraband,  but  meant  to 
prohibit  the  export  to  the  neutral 
countries  contiguous  to  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  of  all  goods 
which  might  furnish  material  for 
explosives.  To  which  the  London 
Daily  Mail  adds: 

"We  hope  that  the  new  policy 
foreshadowed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  will  be 
rigorously  enforced.  Our  embargo  on  ex- 
ports from  Germany  has  not  been  rigor- 
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Next! 

ously  enforced.  It  has  been  mitigated,  and 
to  some  extent  nullified,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  amiable  exceptions  intended  to 
placate  neutrals.  The  consequence  is  that 
German  goods,  especially  toys  and  fancy 
leather  articles,  are  actually  being  imported 
into  this  country  by  devious  ways, 
thus  crippling  some  of  our  new 
and  growing  industries. 

"It  would  be  almost  better  to 
have  no  policy  at  all  in  these 
matters  than  one  that  is  neither 
definite  nor  consistent.” 

That  Germany,  though  having 
agreed  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
United  States,  has  by  no  means 
decided  to  abandon  her  submarine 
warfare  against  British  commerce 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  tone  of 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which  de- 
nies emphatically  that  Germany’s 
U-hoat  losses,  as  alleged  by  Mr. 

Balfour,  have  been  so  formidable 
as  to  make  their  withdrawal  the 
saner  policy.  In  reply  to  the 
"British  boastings,”  this  newspaper 
observes: 

"No  longer  must  the  English 
press  be  permitted  to  make  people 
believe  that  our  abandonment  of 
the  by  no  means  decisive  feature  Cassei, 
of  submarine  warfare — an  aban- 


donment to  which  we  have  cer- 
tainly not  assented  without  com- 
pensations— is  due  to  the  failure  of 
our  submarine  campaign.  The 
imperial  government  has  informed 
President  Wilson  what  principles 
will  hereafter  govern  us.  The 
moral  credit  of  this  declaration 
cannot  be  undermined  - either  by 
utterances'  of  British  public  men 
or  such  mistakes  as  the  torpedoing 
of  the  ‘Hesperian’  by  a German 
submarine  contrary  to  the  orders 
issued  by  our  admiralty  staff — pro- 
vided it  really  is  established  that 
the  ‘Hesperian*  was  so  sunk.  The 
German  people  have  every  confi- 
dence in  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment. This  confidence  cannot  be 
shattered  by  a man  like  Mr.  Bal- 
four, who  now  takes  credit  for  a 
victory  for  his  department,  with- 
out being  able  to  point  to  a single 
instance  where  the  British  admir- 
alty has  ever  risked  a battle.  Simply  be- 
cause responsible  German  statesmen  regard 
it  useful  to  avoid  a break  with  the  United 
• States,  and  because  there  is  another  oppor- 
tunity to  falsify  history  and  work  out  a 
mathematical  trick,  the  first  lord  of  the 
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English  admiralty  considers  himself  a 
victor. 

“That  the  mercantile  war  by  German 
U-boats  is  proceeding  with  the  best  success, 
that  we  have  succeeded  in  using  a weapon 
which  has  wrung  from  the  English  the  ad- 
mission that  the  blockade  and  the  opening 
of  the  trade  war  against  Germany  was  a 
blunder,  that  we  have  finally  created  a situ- 
ation which,  by  causing  serious  increase  in 
prices,  has  brought  the  war  home  plainer 
than  ever  to  the  English — for  such  trifling 
unpleasantnesses  Mr.  Balfour,  when  he 
addresses  the  country,  of  course,  has  no 
regard. 

“But,  as  he  is  a shrewd  advocate  of  his 
own  policy,  let  us  learn  from  him.  The 
English  are,  it  is  true,  ahead  of  us  in  respect 
of  blowing  their  own  horn,  but  the  German 
standpoint  in  the  submarine  war,  so  far  as 
it  concerns  England  and  the  United  States, 


appears  nevertheless  so  good  to  us  that  a 
statement  from  the  German  side  and  the 
publication  of  a balance  sheet,  so  far  as  this 
will  not  disturb  the  quiet  course  of  negotia- 
tions with  Washington,  would  make  a 
very  appropriate  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Balfour’s 
letter.” 

Resentment  of  British  suggestions  in  the 
settlement  of  the  U-boat  controversy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany — 
reference  to  press  utterances  doubtless  is 
intended — is  resented  by  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten,  which  administers  the  follow- 
ing rebuke: 

“The  impudence  of  the  English  in  con- 
stantly placing  themselves  in  the  path  be- 
tween the  United  States  government  and 
the  German  ambassador,  Bernstorff,  passes 
the  understanding  of  all  who  have  not 
probed  the  depths  of  British  capacity  in 
that  line.” 
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Speaking  of  War  Babies 


Waiting  Watchfully 


WELL,  the  neighbors  across  the  street 
are  still  at  it.  Our  fat  and  rich  old 
Uncle  has  been  keeping  his  eye 
peeled  and  learning  a few  things  about  what 
not  to  do  to  be  a calm  and  peaceable  citizen. 

The  premises  over  the  way  appear  as  neat 
and  orderly  as  is  usually  the  case  after  an 
earthquake,  a cyclone,  and  a boiler  explo- 
sion or  two.  The  battle  royal  progresses, 
and  now  and  then  another  spectator  joins 
the  mixup — pulled  in  or  pushed  in,  as  the 
case  may  require. 

Uncle  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  way  to  keep  out  of  a fuss  is  to 
be  ready  to  jump  in.  He  has  been  reading 
a work  on  “The  Manly  Art  of  Self-Defense** 
with  particular  interest  and  has  been  won- 
dering what  would  happen  if  a fresh  outsider 
should  start  something  in  his  back  yard. 

“I  was  considerable  scrapper  back  in  *65 
myself,”  he  remarks.  Then  he  catches  a 
glimpse  of  his  shadow  on  the  wall  and  notes 
that  his  figure  has  become  more  than  ample 
and  that  his  avoirdupois  is  not  strategically 
placed. 


Getting  Into  Training  | 
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UNCLE  SAM  SITS  UP 


she  joins  lustily  in  the  chorus.  Which  she 
does,  bless  her  heart  I 

It  dawns  on  Uncle  that  when  the  big  con- 
flict ends,  things  may  not  be  the  same.  He 
realizes  that  his  girth  will  not  bluff  the 
winner,  and  that  if  the  victor  can't  locate  a 
chip  on  Uncle’s  shoulder  ready  to  be 
knocked  off,  he  may  make  an  excuse  to 
knock  his  block  off. 

He  has  a hazy  notion  that  his  boasted 
prosperity  may  be  leading  him  to  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  tissues. 

Uncle  is  rapidly  relinquishing  the  convic- 
tion that  he  can  wave  a United  States  flag 
with  one  hand  and  lick  twice  his  weight  in 
wildcats,  or  five  times  his  mass  in  foreign- 
ers, with  the  other.  In  fact,  one  of  the  best 
indications  of  Uncle’s  rejuvenation  is  his 
tendency  to  think  things  over. 

But  Aunt  Polly  isn’t  favorably  disposed 
toward  Uncle’s  doing  much  thinking. 

“Tain’t  natural,’’  muses  she,  “and  'tain’t 
wise  to  go  contrary  to  nature.  If  he  starts 
anything  of  that  kind  he’ll  work  himself  up 
into  an  awful  state.  It  would  be  fatal  to  my 
poor  pet  Piggy  Pork,”  and  she  shudders  at 
the  picture. 

Uncle’s  mental  evolutions  are  not  such  as 
to  bring  on  any  such  dire  results,  however. 
Pork  is  part  of  the  establishment,  an  insti- 
tution, and  one  not  to  be  carved  into  hams 
and  bacon  because  of  any  sudden  emotion. 


Besides,  there  is  an  abundance  of  food  for 
thought  For  instance,  Uncle  catches  red- 
handed  on  his  premises  a youngster  who  is 
setting  off  cannon  crackers  where  he  thinks 
they  will  do  the  most  damage.  And  not 
only  that,  but  the  youngster  says  his  father 
has  sent  him  over  from  across  the  street  for 
the  very  purpose.  There  are  Uncle’s  neigh- 
bors on  the  south  whose  domestic  relations 
have  been  stormy  for  years  and  one  of 
whom  Uncle  is  backing  to  clean  up  the  rest. 
Also,  there  is  a little,  yellow,  black-pompa- 
doured  resident  over  to  the  west  who  bares 
his  teeth  in  a smile  and  declares  his  friend- 
ship for  everybody,  meanwhile  slipping  in 
next  door  and  stealing  all  the  shirts  off  the 
Chinese  laundryman’s  line.  Often  at  night 
Uncle  dreams  that  this  yellow  creature 
chases  him  over  the  hills  crying  “Banzai, 
Banzai  I”  and  he  awakes  just  in  time  to  be 
saved  from  some  awful  jiujitsu  fate.  And 
Uncle  wonders  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
dreams. 

The  logical  sequence  of  all  of  which  is 
that  Uncle  will  get  down  to  watchful  work- 
ing, will  expand  his  biceps  and  contract  his 
circumference.  He  is  young  in  spite  of  ex- 
isting portraits,  and  the  effects  of  his  seden- 
tary habits  may  be  overcome  by  exercise 
and  diet.  He  may  yet  do  100  yards  in  11 
flat  and  become  a terror  to  evildoers.  Now 
is  his  chance  to  come  back — if  he  wilL 


THE  SOUL  OF  WIT 


If  Russia  succeeds  in  securing  access  to 
the  warm  seas  no  doubt  it  will  feel  that  it 
has  found  a place  in  the  much-sought  sun. 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  man  who  never  could  get  his  wife  to 
darn  his  socks  is  now  treated  to  the  sight  of 
her  busily  knitting  socks  for  the  Belgians. 
— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Trying  to  join  his  regiment,  a German  re- 
servist disguised  as  a woman  was  betraved 
by  his  large  “Adam’s  Apple.”  There  will  be 
no  corps  for  him  now. — London  Opinion. 

Always  when  the  Germans  get  a specially 
bad  licking  Berlin  announces  that  the  fight- 
ing has  been  “without  result" — Toronto 
Globe. 


A German  watch  in  an  English  soldier’s 
waistcoat-pocket  saved  him  from  death  by 
an  enemy’s  bullet  recently.  As  the  military 
critics  have  it — Time  is  on  our  side. — Lon- 
don Opinion. 

China  may  have  a few  diplomatic  cards 
up  her  sleeve,  but  the  advantages  afforded 
by  a Japanese  kimono  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked.— Washington  Post. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  diplomats  cannot 
exchange  view's  as  good-naturedly  and  satis- 
factorily as  the  contending  soldiers  ex- 
change cigarettes. — Washington  Star. 

The  Russians  will  simply  have  to  do  bet- 
ter, unless  they  want  the  size  of  the  Rus- 
sian bear  considerably  reduced  in  future 
cartoons. — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 
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The  Na*t  Santa  Claus  of  1864 


MAYBE  we  are  losing  our  faith  in 
Santa  Claus.  At  any  rate,  the  artists 
and  cartoonists  today  don't  seem  to 
be  drawing  the  merry  saint  with  quite  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  they  did  a generation 
ago. 

It  was  Thomas  Nast  who  gave  to  Ameri- 
can children  a real  Santa  Claus,  and  there 
are  probably  many  old-timers  who  will  re- 
member not  only  Nast’s  Santa  Claus,  but 
the  Christmas  pictures  he  made  for  Har- 
per’s Weekly  during  the  great  war  between 
the  North  and  South. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  Nast’s  biographer, 
pays  an  eloquent  tribute  in  his  book, 
"Thomas  Nast;  His  Period  and  Pictures,” 
to  the  influence  one  of  these  Christmas 
drawings  had  upon  his  life. 

“It  was  nearly  forty  years  ago,”  he  said 
(this  was  in  1904),  “that  a boy  of  five, 
whose  home  was  a square,  white  farm-house 
on  one  of  the  big,  bleak  prairies  of  the 
middle  West,  was  lying  flat  on  the  rag  car- 
pet before  the  open  wood- fire,  poring  over 
a wonderful  double-page  picture. 

"It  was  really  a combination  of  several 
pictures,  each  of  which  depicted  some  im- 
portant scene  in  the  daily  life  of  the  merry 
old  fellow  whose  home  is  at  the  North  Pole, 
and  who  toils  busily  all  the  year  through 


itig  which  of  the  articles  might  be  inten 
for  him.  Then  he  looked  at  the  other  ] 
turcs — the  one  where  Santa  Claus  is  st 
ing  off  with  his  loaded  sleigh — anot 
where  he  is  filling  the  stockings,  and  i 
another — perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  a 
Santa  Claus  leaning  over  a high  battleir 
of  his  icy  home,  sweeping  the  world  be 
with  a long  spyglass. 

“The  boy  knew  about  spyglasses,  and 
understood  now  how  it  was  that  Santa  Cl 
could  tell  the  good  children  from  the  1 
Just  opposite,  there  was  a companion 
ture  which  showed  Santa  Claus  lool> 
through  a huge  book  wherein  the  name 
all  the  children  are  kept,  with  good  and 
marks  carefully  set  down.  The  boy  ct 
not  read,  but  his  mother  assured  him 
his  name  did  not  appear.  Perhaps  it  wc 
be  on  the  next  leaf.  He  tried  to  lift 
edge  of  the  picture  page  with  a pin.  It 
no  use.  He  turned  the  paper  over 
looked  through  from  the  other  side.  T 
once  more  he  spread  the  paper  before 
fire  that  shone  bright  in  the  dim  wi 
afternoon,  and  forgot  everything  else  in 
world  in  them.  Indeed,  he  scarcely  real 
that  they  were  merely  pictures.  The  S: 
Claus  they  presented  henceforth  became 
Santa  Claus  through  all  the  coming  ye; 
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BUSHNELL.  in  Cincinnati  Times-Slar 


SYKES,  in  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 


"On  the  trail  of  the  lonesome  pine." 


BUSHNELL.  in  Cincinnati  TimeS'Slar 

Faith  in  Santa  Claus 


Shop  Early,  but  Go  Home  Late 


ALLMAN.  In  Toledo  News-Bee 

The  Empty  Stocking 
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DARLING,  in  Des  Moines  Register  and.Leader 


Just  to  Show  You  How  We  Feel  about  It 


Smaller  bits,  full  of  real  sentiment,  sur- 
rounded the  two  central  groups. 

That  modern  cartoonists  still  remember 
about  Christmas,  however,  will  be  apparent 
from  some  of  their  work  reproduced  here- 
with. They  have  done  much  to  make  Christ- 
mas happier,  and  to  give  the  festival  a 
larger  meaning.  They  have  helped  make 
the  Christmas  stamps  popular — those  little 
messengers  of  good  will  that  are  doing  their 
part  in  helping  to  wipe  out  the  white  plague. 
The  “good  fellow"  idea  and  the  "shop  early" 
crusade  have  had  the  support  of  cartoonists 
throughout  the  country. 

Gradually  Christmas  has  been  taking  on 
a new  significance.  It  no  longer  means 
merely  presents.  More  joy  is  found  in  giv- 


than  a whole  sermon,  and  its  appeal,  c 
hopes,  has  not  been  made  in  vain.  Th 
is  something  cheery  and  “Christmassy” 
Bushnell's  cartoon  on  the  title  page 
this  number  that  will  go  to  the  heart 
every  one.  A simple  cartoon  is  Alima 
“The  Empty  Stocking,”  but  it  cpitomi: 
perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy  of  childhoot 
a tragedy  that  the  “good  fellows"  eve 
where  have  sought  to  avert.  Darling’s  c 
toons  have  a certain  glow  about  them,  a 
take  one  into  an  atmosphere  of  open  fi 
and  wholesome  family  life.  Donahey,  w 
an  exquisite  human  touch,  has  sketched  t 
“outcasts” — one  a dried-up  Christmas  tr 
shorn  of  its  tinsel;  the  other,  a bit  of  huir 
flotsam,  whom  nobody  cares  for,  either 


WHAT  THE/GMTGONISTS 

> — areOdoing  — < 


REPRODUCING  BIASED  CARTOONS 

THE  Philadelphia  Record  takes  excep- 
tion to  the  practice  of  certain  editors 
of  reproducing  from  the  foreign  news- 
papers, especially  the  German,  “offensive 
cartoons  and  comment  intended  to  place 
the  United  States,  as  represented  by  the 
President  and  his  advisers,  in  a ridiculous 
and  unfavorable  light.” 

If  this  be  "hybrid  journalism,”  as  the  Rec- 
ord alleges,  the  editor  of  Cartoons  Magazine 
must  plead  guilty.  Ours,  to  quote  further, 
“is  the  same  spirit  that,  during  the  civil 
war,  would  have  taken  pleasure  in  reprint- 
ing from  Punch  its  coarse  caricatures  of 
Lincoln.” 

“When  one  considers,”  adds  the  writer, 
“with  what  consummate  skill  and  tact  Pres- 
ident Wilson  has  steered  the  ship  of  State 
through  the  most  serious  crisis  in  half  a 
century  it  is  difficult  to  understand  that 
form  of  Americanism  that  seeks  to  belittle 
these  achievements  by  giving  wide  publicity 
to  the  views  held  by  ignorant  and  violently 
prejudiced  foreign  observers.” 

The  editorial  is  not  directed  particularly 
at  Cartoons  Magazine.  We  cannot  agree, 
however,  with  the  writer.  Why,  just  for 
the  sake  of  sparing  our  own  feelings,  should 
we  conceal  what  others,  "ignorant  and 
prejudiced”  though  they  may  be,  are  think- 
ing and  saying  of  us  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic?  Ought  we  to  reproduce  only 
the  “nice”  things,  and  blind  ourselves  to  the 
unpleasant  things?  Only  an  ostrich,  we 
believe,  would  pursue  such  a policy.  Unjust 
and  biased  as  many  of  these  cartoons  may 
be,  they  represent  the  soul  thoughts  of  the 
nations  they  represent.  They  summarize 
the  opinion  of  the  man  on  the  street.  It 
is  only  the  advocates  of  peace  at  any  price 
who  would  deliberately  close  their  eyes  to 
the  attitude  of  other  powers  toward  us. 
Possibly  we  can  read  a lesson,  although  an 
unpleasant  one,  in  some  of  these  cartoons 
and  sentiments,  and.  reading  the  lesson,  be 
prepared  for  anything  that  may  come  in  the 
future. 


Edgar  A.  Schilder  has  left  the  Fort 
Wayne  Journal-Gazette  and  signed  up  with 
the  International  Syndicate  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Harvey  G.  Parsons,  formerly  cartoonist 
of  the  Kansas  State  Journal  has  been  draw- 
ing a number  of  sketches  for  a new  Kansas 
history  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  state. 


BERRYMAN’S  KINDLY  PENCIL 

CLIFFORD  BERRYMAN,  cartoonist 
of  the  Washington  Star,  has  a sincere 
admirer  in  Daisy  Fitzhugh  A^res,  a 
correspondent  for  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.  In  one  of  her  recent  letters.  Miss 
Ayres  points  out  the  fact  that  Berryman 
never  takes  liberties  with  other  person's 
features.  One  of  the  most  genial  and  whole- 
souled  of  men,  she  says,  Mr.  Berryman  en- 
joys a unique  distinction  in  his  art.  We 
read: 

“He  never  caricatures  a face.  However 
grotesque  the  pose  and  situation  may  be  of 
the  human  object  whom  the  circumstances 
of  the  day  suggest  to  be  the  butt  of  his  in- 
cisive pencil,  the  victim’s  facial  characteris- 
tics, no  matter  what  the  expression  of  the 
moment  depicted,  are  never  in  the  least  de- 
gree distorted. 

“And  this  is  where,  perhaps,  the  kindli- 
ness of  heart  of  the  gifted  young  Kentuck- 
ian, is  most  conspicuously  evinced. 

“Not  one  of  us  enjoys  being  ridiculed. 
Our  mug  is  our  most  sensitive  organ.  Our 
facial  map  lies  mighty  close  to  our  heart, 
physiology  or  no  physiology.  To  have  our 
fair  features  distorted  out  of  drawing  to  il- 
lustrate even  the  most  poignant  political 
situation,  is  an  injury  unbearable.  Mr.  Ber- 
ryman, the  star  of  Washington’s  cartoon- 
ists, leaves  famous  physiognomies  to  ‘re- 
quiescat  in  pace,’  and  not  to  ‘rest  in  pieces,' 
as  O.  Henry  used  to  say.  He  takes  out- 
rageous liberties  with  the  rest  of  famed 
physical  anatomies,  but  he  never  monkeys 
with  the  features.  That’s  Cliff.  His  nimble 
pencil  has  a heart  of  gold  and  not  of  lead. 

“Notice  for  yourself,  Wilson,  Bryan. 
Roosevelt,  the  Kaiser,  all  the  best  selling 
countenances  of  the  period,  which  are  daily 
the  object  of  Mr.  Berryman’s  symbolic 
sketches.  In  each  case  the  likeness  of  the 
celebrity  remains  intact,  through  every  vari- 
ant expression. 

“And  Mr.  Berryman  has  a wonderful  tal 
ent,  too,  in  portraiture,  and  the  temptation 
to  distort,  for  a laugh’s  sake,  must  often- 
times be  strong.  But  Cliff  was  raised  a 
good  old-fashioned  Kentucky  Presbyterian, 
and  his  conscience  never  lays  down  on  the 
job.” 


Some  of  these  cartoons  showing  Uncle 
Sam  handing  out  coin  to  foreign  borrowers 
would  have  more  point  if  it  was  the  govern- 
ment that  proposed  to  lend  the  money. — 
Pittsburgh  Times. 
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"Good  morning — how  you  feeling?" 
“Punk." 

“You  ought  to  try  some  of  this  junk 
It  fixed  my  uncle  when  he  had 
The  same  as  you  but  twice  as  bad.” 

"You  can’t  go  wrong,”  another  said, 
“With  a Swiss  cheese  poultice  on  your 
head.” 

Or  “Dr.  Perkins  Peanut  Pills 
You’ll  find  will  cure  all  human  ills.” 

The  undertaker  called  each  day 
To  be  there  when  I passed  away, 

Afraid,  the  mercenary  slob, 

Somebody  else  might  get  the  job.  • 

The  parson  asked  my  fav’rite  hymn 
And  while  the  lights  were  low  and  dim 
Another  hung  around  for  hours 
To  ask  about  my  choice  of  flowers. 

At  last  when  I was  nearly  dead 
I called  my  family  in  and  said, 

“If  I must  die  then  I’ll  ajjree, 

But  please  don’t  let  'em  poison  me.” 

So  now  as  long  as  I shall  live. 

To  others  nasty  cures  I’ll  give. 

To  give,  the  Good  Book  says,  I b’lieve, 

Is  far  more  bless'd  than  to  receive. 


Ad.  Goodwin  has  been  free-lancing  in 
New  York  since  leaving  the  Buffalo  Express. 


worm  tnemy,  ana  i nc  King  at 
Front,”  and  L.  Raven-Hill’s  “India  for 
King." 


“CARTOONISTS  GALORE" 

“The  largest  aggregation  of  cartoon, 
ever  gathered  under  one  tent,”  as  Hel 
• Smith  Dayton  expresses  it,  served  as  a j 
of  critics  at  the  dress  rehearsal  and  fash 
show  of  costumes  for  the  suffrage  par 
recently  at  Mrs.  Dayton’s  studio  in  N 
York.  Society  leaders,  actresses,  noveli 
and  suffragettes  mingled  with  the  carto 
ists,  had  their  pictures  taken,  and  part« 
of  tea  and  macaroons.  Among  the  carto 
ists  who  received  invitations  were  Cl 
Briggs,  R.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  Robert  Car 
Oscar  Cesare,  T.  A.  Dorgan,  Norman  Grc 
Bud  Fisher,  Fontaine  Fox,  R.  L.  Goldbe 
Rollin  Kirby,  Fred  A.  Opper,  Hy  Ma; 
W.  A.  Rogers,  Lawrence  Semon,  H 
Roth,  Cliff  Sterrett,  C.  A.  Voight,  H. 
Webster,  Art  Young,  Hal  Coffman,  Win 
McCay,  J.  H.  Cassel,  Rehse,  and  Marcu: 


We  don’t  know  whether  it  is  much  a 
boost  for  suffrage  to  have  it  announced  t 
“Secretary  Redfield  is  for  it.”  In  fact,  w] 
you  think  of  the  cartoons  you  realize  t 
little  men  with  side  whiskers  are  alw 
for  it,  anyway. — Chir'.go  Evening  Post. 
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WHAT  THE  CARTOONISTS  ARE  DOING 


WAR  BOTANY 

A genuine  addition  to  the  humor  of  the 
war  has  been  made  by  Claude  H.  G.  Wood- 
house  in  his  collection  of  "War  Plants”  pub- 
lished by  a London  firm.  The  "products  of 
intensive  culture”  described  by  Mr.  Wood- 
house  would  challenge  even  Luther  Bur- 


bank’s art.  They  belong  more  to  the  school 
of  Edward  Lear  or  Oliver  Herford.  The 
sample  reproduced  herewith  is  christened 
“Sanguinaria  Williamia,”  and  is  described 
as  a “plant  at  one  time  placed  by  British 
botanists  among  the  Sweet-Williams  (Cary- 
ophyllaceae),”  but  which  really  belongs  to 
the  Sanguinariaceae.  . It  is,  .moreover,  a 
flower  "easily  recognized  by  its  two  curi- 
ously upturned  petals  and  by  its  epaulettel- 
ous  leaves.”  As  regards  habitat,  for  full 
development  “a  place  in  the  sun”  is  essen- 
tial. 


DORGAN’S  IDEA  CONTEST 

T.  A.  Dorgan  (“Tad”)  has  been  carrying 
on  through  the  columns  of  the  Cleveland 
Leader,  a popular  contest  for  amateur  ar- 
tists of  the  Forest  City.  Prizes  of  auto- 
graphed cartoons  were  offered,  and  artists 
were  asked  to  submit  ideas  and  sketches 
for  an  “Indoor  Sport”  cartoon. 


MINOR  SAILS  FOR  EUROPE 

Robert  Minor,  of  the  New  York  Call,  has 
sailed  for  Europe,  where  he  promises  to 
“rip  the  brass  buttons  off  from  the  big 
war.”  According  to  his  publishers,  he  is 
going  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  sketch  things 
as  they  are,  not  glorifying  horror  for  the 
mere  sake  of  being  horrible.  His  pictures, 
we  are  told,  “will  not  be  colored  by  the 
sheen  of  gold  lace  or  the  glitter  of  helmets.” 


“HAN SI’S”  INFLUENCE  ON  THE 
FRENCH  STAGE 

Writing  in  Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest)  on 
French  war  sentiment.  Max  Nordau,  the 
Hungarian  critic,  and  Paris  correspondent 
for  Vienna,  Budapest,  and  Berlin  news- 
papers, tells  of  the  influence  of  "Hansi,” 
the  Alsatian  cartoonist,  on  the  stage  of 
France.  In  a translation  of  his  article, 
made  for  the  Vital  Issue,  we  read  that  the 
characters  in  the  war  play  “Alsace,”  by  Gas- 
ton Leroux  and  Lucien  Camille — that  is,  the 
German  character*— were  taken  from  the 
cartoons  of  "Hansi,”  and  especially  from 
his  bitingly  sarcastic  book  "Professor 
Knatschke. 

They  are,  as  Nordau  tells  us,  “officers 
stiff  as  ramrods,  of  enormous  self-conceit 
and  little  education,  grotesque  officials  with- 
out tact  or  understanding,  a long-bearded, 
bespectacled,  portly  professor  in  a coarse 
woolen  coat,  wearing  the  green  Tyrolean 
hat,  adorned  with  the  beard  of  a chamois 

coarse-hearted,  despicable,  greedy. 

forward  women,  who  look  like  milkmaids 
dressed  for  a visit  to  the  city fool- 

ishly arrogant  barbarians  without  a trace  of 
understanding  for  the  feeling:  of  disgust 
......  which  they  arouse  in  the  van- 
quished.” 

The  play  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Re  jane. 


"The  cartoonists,”  says  the  Kansas  City 
Journal,  "always  try  to  make  a public  man 
they  would  condemn  look  repulsive,  but  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Dumba  they  have  only  to 
make  him  look  natural.” 


J.  H.  Donahey,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  erected  an  office  building  in  the 
Forest  City,  and  has  been  dreaming  of  con- 
crete, steel  beams,  and  fire  escapes. 


John  T.  McCutcheon,  who  has  returned 
from  his  second  visit  to  the  war  zone,  has 
been  contributing  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
an  interesting:  series  of  sketches  from  the 
front.  Mr.  McCutcheon’s  most  thrilling  ex- 
perience was  his  trip  over  the  German  lines 
in  a French  aeroplane. 


Harry  Murphy,  cartoonist  of  the  Chicago 
Examiner,  has  been  doing  the  big  fairs  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 
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their  headquarters  at  the  lodge  of  F.  P.  Col- 
lins, adjoining  the  Harry  Payne  Whitney 
estate,  and  hunted  both  on  Mr.  Collins’  and 
Mr.  Whitney’s  preserves.  Web  writes  that 
he  bagged  some  partridges,  which  is  not 
surprising,  considering  that  the  joint  estates 
included  some  96,000  acres. 


CARTOONISTS  HUMBLE  ACTORS 

At  Bayside,  L.  I.,  recently  a baseball  team 
captained  by  T.  A.  Dorgan  (“Tad”)  and 
composed  of  New  York  cartoonists  and 
newspaper  artists,  defeated  a team  of  actors 
captained  by  James  J.  Corbett,  former 
heavyweight  champion  of  the  world.  Four 
innings  were  played,  and  the  score  was  18 
to  3.  "Tad’’  was  in  the  box  for  the  cartoon- 
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toonists  to  get  busy  on  rough  stuff.  Th 
cartoonists  are  making  some  of  the  politi 
cians  look  like  born  criminals,  and  other 
like  born  fools.  Of  course,  they  do  not  loo 
that  way  any  more  th^n  the  cartoonists  loo 
disagreeable,  but  the  editors  and  cartoon 
ists,  regardless  of  whatever  breeding  an 
education  they  may  have,  think  it  necessar 
to  cater  to  a low  element  and  to  use  coars 
pictures  in  political  campaigns.’’ 


CARTOONISTS,  ATTENTION  I 

A reader  in  Pekin,  111.,  sends  in  ‘‘free  o 
charge”  the  following  suggestions: 

“(1)  Draw  roosters  representing  all  na 
tions.  A hen  house  with  roosts  in  it,  wit! 
the  most  quiet  country  sitting  on  the  high 
est  one.  At  the  bottom  have  Belgiun 
drawn  out  as  a rooster  lying  dead  on  th 
ground,  and  Germany  drawn  iij  a differen 
position  battling  hard  with  Russia  and  Eng 
land.  Also  have  Austria  and  Turkey  there 
with  Bulgaria  looking  in  the  door  ready  t 
assist  Germany,  and  have  a nest  on  the  wa' 
with  Japan  sitting  idly  in  it.  Remembe 
have  the  Eagle  sitting  above  all  watchin. 
the  outcome. 

“(2)  Draw  two  steam  rollers,  one  repre 
senting  Germany,  and  the  other  RussU 
Have  them  bucking  each  other,  with  Get 
many  getting  pushed  back,  and  Russia  i 
a zig-zag  fashion,  try  to  draw  the  cities  a 
their  destinations. 

“(3)  Draw  a motorcycle  coming  dow 
the  road  a tearing,  with  Austria  and  Turke, 
following,  and  Belgium  drawn  as  a man  ra 
over,  and  Serbia  right  in  front  of  the  tir 
coming  next,  and  the  rest  of  the  allies  wit’ 
all  hands  joined,  stretched  across  the  roat 
ready  to  stop  him.  Represent  Japan  by  hav 
ing  him  with  his  motorcycle  fixing  his  tir 
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A BOOK  OP  BOYHOOD  THRILLS  CARTOONISTS  AS  HISTORIANS 


IF  you  still  have,  tucked  away  under  your 
vest,  the  heart  of  a boy;  if  you  still  some- 
times chuckle  ov*  the  exploits  of  Tom 
Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn;  if  your  memory  still 
wanders  back  along  the  Road  to  Yesterday, 
or  lingers  in  the  Golden  Age,  you  will  ap- 
preciate the  little  book  of  “Boyhood  Thrills” 
drawn  by  H.  T.  Webster,  cartoonist  of  the 
New  York  Globe,  and  published  by  the 
George  H.  Doran  Co. 

Many  of  the  thrills  already  are  familiar  to 
readers  of  Cartoons  Magazine.  But  every 
one  of  them  will  summon  back  a half-for- 
gotten little  comedy  or  tragedy.  Do  you 
remember  testing  the  tomato-can  telephone; 
calling  for  the  first  time  on  your  sweetheart 
with  a livery  rig;  putting  things  on  the 
track  for  No.  3 to  run  over;  finding  a copper 
boiler  in  the  junk  heap,  or  tormenting  a 
faithful  dog  friend  by  Hiding  under  a pile 
of  autumn  leaves? 

Mr.  Webster  received  his  original  boy- 
hood thrills  in  the  small  town  of  Tomahawk, 
Wis.,  which  nestles  among  a chain  of  crys- 
tal lakes.  He  was  brought  up  on  Mark 
Twain,  and  he  had  an  old-fashioned  mother 
who  allowed  him  to  go  barefoot. 


“Punch  cartoons,”  observes  a writer  is 
the  Boston  Advertiser,  “must  take  place 
among  the  few  sets  of  contemporary  docu- 
ments that  have  their  origins  in  the  brains 
of  artists  with  pencil  and  brush,  that  actu- 
ally reflect  the  views  of  the  British  people. 
Many  students  of  the  war  are  beginning 
to  collect  literature  that  is  illustrative  of  its 
myriad  phases  or  that  mirror  the  fleeting 
hates  and  sympathies  of  the  nations  in- 
volved. No  collection  can  hope  to  be  com- 
plete if  it  omits  the  important  work  of  the 
cartoonists. 

“Time  alone  can  reveal  what  measure  of 
incentive  or  what  fraction  of  interpretation 
is  furnished  by  the  men  who  see  things  not 
in  words,  but  in  the  virile  shapes  of  visible 
figures  of  men  and  of  events.” 


Five  sets  of  cartoons  are  included  in  the 
book  under  these  heads:  “The  Thrill  That 
Comes  Once  in  a Lifetime,”  “Our  Boyhood 
Ambitions,”  “The  Most  Futile  Thing  in  the 
World,”  "Life's  Darkest  Moments,”  and. 
“Dogs,  Automobiles,  and  Things.” 

The  artist  has  sent  in  a sketch  showing 
a thrill  he  himself  recently  experienced. 


Webster'*  cartoon  of  himself  in  a moment  of  great  exultation. 
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